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fiii INTRODUCTION 

Flaubert to intelligent adolescents.' However delightfully, seductively 
readable it may have heen, the plot-obsessed English novel during the 
first two-thirds of the 19th century was seldom quite grown up. 

Nevertheless it was exceedingly vigorous. Victorian standards of 
invention, education and literacy were relatively high. The Word, 
though sometimes ala rmin gly pompous, was still rich, varied, fruity; 
that paralysing-lower-middle-class stiltedness which is one of the 
greatest cultural curses of our twice-guilty century had not yet .set in. 
Compared with some of their predecessors, many a forgotten best 
seller of the 50’s, 60’s and 70’s was a positive lqsd- of language. Even 
the failures collapsed with a shattering belly-flop of banality which in 
itself was an achievement. 

Yet among those who tried their hand at the tale of mystery the 
masters, as ever, were few. I will spare you the details of the process 
of e limina tion. Dickens, whose gross creative energy and jungle¬ 
like imagination could populate a whole universe with phantasms, 
Wilkie Collins and Le Fanu—these, at any rate, survive datelessly 
readable after nearly a century. Dickens one excludes from this 
volume for obvious reasons. The centre-piece, the main chassis of 
. the o mni bus, must be Wilkie Collins. 

★ ★ ★ * ★ 

Wilkie Collins’ reputation has been subject to the usual fluctuations 
of the enormous best-seller. His success in his own day was immense; 
a later generation listed him as not much more than an enter tainin g 
story-teller. His talent for characterisation and richly detailed, 
emotionally evocative descriptions of scenery, did not receive the 
appreciation they deserved, although Swinburne applauded him glee¬ 
fully, and Diekens, Thackeray and Fitzgerald were lavish in their 
praise. The two best of his sensational novels* have remained steady 
if rather subdued, popular favourites. In America, between the wars, 
there was a sudden upward swing in the Wilkie Collins vogue-curve, 
due largely to Alexander Woolcott, who switched on all that infectious 
hypo-manic zest, which was such a useful and agreeable part of his 
equipment, in one high-powered rave. 

A few devotees might press the claims of the ambitious, more serious 
“ Armadale ” and “ No Name,” but the only two of Collins’ novels 
that triumphantly pass the test of time are “ The Woman in White ” 
and “ The Moonstone.” Opinions differ as to their ranking. “ The 
Moonstone” is often placed first simply because it is a detective 
story—probably the best, and certainly the best-written detective 
story yet: beautifully told and constructed, with characterisation as 
rich and thick as the turtle soup at the Mansion House. Myself, I 
have no hesitation in preferring “ The Woman in White,” a mag¬ 
nificent domestic thriller, very long and full of incident, with even 

* 

* ** The Moonstone,” with a discerning introduction by Miss Dorothy Sayers* 
was included in the Everyman Library in 1944 
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Inn; called to the Bar*in November, 1851. Father died in 1847, and 
Collins’ first published work was a biography of him. 1849 one of 


In February, 1850, his first novel, “ Antonina, or the Fall of Rome' 
(a frank imitation of Bulwer Lytton) was^ublished and in 1851 the 
artist, Augustus Egg, introduced him to Dickens with whom he almost 
at once formed an intimate friendship. Dickens and Collins exercised 
a mutual literary influence over one another. Collins’ second novel, 
“Mr. Wray’s Cash Box” (1852), sub-titled “A Christmas Sketch,” 




Several more novels followed, mcludmg Basil : a strong 
sociological and, in view of Collins’ latest phase, significantly didactic 
“ Story of Modern Life.” In 1853 Collins travelled with Dickens 
and the irrepressible Egg in Switzerland and Italy, and from 1855 
onwards wrote more or less regularly for Dicken’s magazine, “ House¬ 
hold Words,” including some macabre short stories (one of which, “ A 
Terribly Strange Bed,” has been published in many anthologies), and 
two novels: “ A Rogue’s Life ” and “ The Dead Secret,” which was 
the first of his mystery stories and had detailed Land’s End setting. 

1858, the year in which, presumably, Collins began work on “ The 
Woman in White,” began with theatricals at Dickens’ house, including 

e 
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and Mark Lemon all acted. A boisterously enjoyable affair, no doubt 
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it must very nearly have coincided with the|Magny dinner at which the 
Goncourts introduced Flaubert to the gentle, iearlike Turgenev and 


and charades on one side of the channel, claret and the higher art of 
love on the other. 

Later in the Year Dickens and Collins went on a walking tour in 
b 
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On November 26th, 1859, “ The Woman in White ” began to appear 
in-Dickens’ new magazine, “All the Year Round,” as the principal 
serial following on the heels of “ A Tale of Two Cities.” “ I have not 
the slightest doubt,” wrote Dickens to Collins, “ that ‘ The Woman in 
White ’ is the name of names and the very title of very titles.” 

Its success was immediate and enormous. Thackeray sat up all 
night reading it. Fitzgerald declared it to be superior to Fielding and 
Jane Austen. Swinburne revelled in the cinque-cento iniquity of the 
immortal Count Fosco and, with his characteristic infatuation for 
vigorous females, hailed Marian Halcombe* “ glorious woman.” 
“ The Woman in White ” became the rage and throughout i860 there 
were “ Woman in White ” cloaks and bonnets, “ Woman in White ” 
scents and hair-brushes, a “ Woman in Whiffe ” waltz. It went on 
selling in vast quantities and Collins engaged a chef and dispensed 
vintage wines and choicest Havana cigars at his dinner table in No. 12, 
Harley Street. 

For his next novel, “ N§ Name,” his publishers paid him £3,000. 
In 1862 he went to Aldeburgh, in Suffolk, to convalesce after an attack 
of the rheumatic gout which was later to cause him such agony that he 
was forced to take doses of opium large enough to poison a whole dinner 
table. • 

Once again he found inspiration in landscape. The Norfolk Broads 
provided part of the setting for “ Armadale,” a sombre, doomladen 
story of retribution which features a murder and a satisfactorily evil 
villainess. “ The Moonstone ” was written for “ All the Year Round ” 
in 1868, when Collins’ mother was dying and he himself was “ crippled 
in every limb.” In a later preface he wrote: “ I doubt if I should 
have lived to write another book if the responsibility of the weekly, 
publication 0/ this story had not forced me to rally my sinking energies 
of body and mind—to dry my useless tears and to conquer my merciless 
pain.” The story itself shows no signs of any of this agony; it is 
told with great zest and its plot, incidentally, makes ingenious use of the 
effects of opium. 

Between publication of the “Moonstone” and his death on 
September 23rd, 1879, Collins was to write 15 novels and a number of 
short stories. Most of diem were sadly inferior to the three great 
mystery stories. No doubt his health, which he never recovered, was 
partly responsible for this failure but another reason was his Tin- 
fortunate change of line. With one of those qualms of social con¬ 
science which so often—and alas so often disastrously—overtake success- 
fill story-tSllers, he tuihed to writing didactic novels about the glaring 
sociological problems of his day. Their sentiments were admirably 
progressive, some of them far in advance of their time, but Collins 
lacked the gross creative energy of Dickens, and his sense of humour 
and light fanciful touch deserted him altogether. Valiantly he crusaded 
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against anomalies in the marriage laws in “ Man and Wife ”* (1870) 
and “ The Law and the Lady ” (1875), rescued, prostitutes in “ The 
New Magdalene,” which was Matthew Arnold’s favourite novel, and 
“ The Fallen Leaves.” His public remained faithful to him.' He 
also wrote a smashing expose of Jesuit intrigue—“ The Black Robe ” 
(1881) and an anti-vivisectionist novel, “ Heart and Science ” (1883). 
He died having left concise instructions to Walter Besant to finish 
his last £tory, “ Blind Love,” which the Illustrated London ■ News was 
r unning as a serial. The only one of his post-Moonstone books which 
can be read easily to- dan is “ Poor Miss Finch ” (1872). It illustrates 
Co llins ’ amateur (he advocated silver nitrate as a cure for epilepsy) but 
by no means always uninf ormed passion for chemistry, and contains a 
striking anticipation of Freud’s discoveriesf concerning the nature of 
the unconscious, and infantile trauma as a cause of mental illness. 

★ ★ ★ "k -k 

In “ The Woman Si White,” Collins writes at the top of his form, 
weaving his tortuous, melodramatic plot into its background of country 
house life with a surprising and at times almost dreamy lightness of 
touch. For so sensational a story, the book has a remarkably rich 
texture, with live, idiosyncratic characters who never degenerate into 
mere bundles of properties. After the startling opening in which the 
young drawing-master, J Walter Hartright, encounters the persecuted 
wraith-like Woman, comes the languorous autumn at Limmeridge with 
the unattainable Laura Fairlie—that so desperately frustrated heroine, 
betrayed already by her uncle, the epicene, neurotic aesthete, who 
reminds one at times of a millionaire Leigh Hunt. The emotional 
tempo is manipulated with much skill and stagecraft. Marian Hal- 
combe, who should act as the young lovers’ good angel, is forced by the 
dictates of propriety to garland Laura for the sacrifice to Sir Percival 
Glyde. 

Pay special attention to Sir Percival. Tims by no means unsubtle, 
pantomime demon of a character is full ox sociological significance, 
should you wish to look for it. To the historical materialist he would, 
no doubt, represent a decadent hang-over from the feudal aristocracy 
—who treats the richly-dowried daughters of the merchants as his 
legitimate economic prey while his baser passions have already been 
given full rein at the expense of the lower orders. So powerful a bogey 
was this type in Victorian society that it seems to have been necessary 
to reduce the terror which he invoked by comic diotortion. His death- 

* A dramatic version was produced on February 22ttdf 1873, with the Bancrofts, 
John Hare, Coghlan and Lydia Foote in the cast. Stalls fetched 5 guineas and the 
play was seen by the Prince and Princess of Wales, who came three times and once 
brought the future Czar and Czarina of Russia. 

t Also anticipated in the novels of Oliver Wendell Holmes ! 

. t An interesting sidelight on the importance of drawing and water-colour painting 
“ Re lives of nud-Victorian young ladies Is shown in the ease with which Walter is 
later able to sell his practice as a drawing-master. 
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knell sounded finally with the passing of the Married Woman’s Property 
Act, though by then he was already undergoing one of those character¬ 
istically English transformations by which a fiend becomes a quasi- 
affectionate figure of fun. That such a sinister blackguard was by no 
means uncommon can be seen from a study of Mr. Michael Sadleir’s 
scholarly treatise “ Fanny By Gaslight,” with its elaborate reconstruc¬ 
tion of the luxuriant demi-monde of vice in which it was intended that 
the fiend should discharge the more sulphurous emanations of his 
libido before presenting himself in the drawing-room. 

Collins, though he remained a consistent «?%mpion of oppressed 
womanhood (and throughout his life displayed a pleasing tenderness 
towards all women,* eschewing the hairy buU-ape rush), was still at 
this stage too good an artist to make do with a gnashing dummy. Sir 
Percival has all the symptoms of the hag-ridden Macbeth of the marriage 
market. Until his ungovernable temper takes possession of him, his 
dignity commands a certain respect. Then, bursting under pressure 
of his dark secret, he explores in a violent and complex firework display 
of moral depravity. 

At the second, and so forcefully-described Blackwater house-party, 

. with its dank dripping park and leaf-encrusted mere, you will meet 
’ Wilkie Collins’ favourite character: the gross, Napoleonic Count 
Fosao—paranoid yet humorous, a white mouse fancier who keeps his 
pets in a gilded rococo cage of perfect taste, and the most dangerous 
man in Europe, with his Confucian motto of “ never allow yourself to 
be provoked.” Fosco was to be the prototype of innumerable master- 
criminals in fiction, not one of whom has ever come up to the bottom 
button of his waistcoat. Relishing him, Collins was very likely in- " 
fluenced by'some of the heartless Neapolitan criminals whom he saw 
on his youtkful travels—twelve-year-old stilletists and monks who 
organised the rubbing out of inconvenient husbands.Some readers 
have complained that Fosco overbalances the second half, stealing the 
picture like Satan in Paradise Lost. Admitted, the end is a bit ragged, 
anti-climactic like the tail of a nightmare. Never min d. 

One of the most intriguing things about “ The Woman in White ” 
is the story of its foundation in fact. On several occasions in other 
novels Collins made use of reports of cr iminal causes-celebres. But 
in this, his greatest book, the most dreamlike and fantastic element— 
the Woman in White herself—was founded on an experience of his 
own. 

The story is told in “ The Life of John Everett Millais,” by his son, 
of how “'one night in the 50’s,” after a party at Mrs. Collins’ house in 
Hanover Terrace, Wilkie and his brother Charles,* accompanied their 
friend “ on his homeward walk through the dimly lit, and in those 
.days semi-rural roads and lanes of North London ... it was a 
beautiful moonlit summer night and as the three friends walked along 

* Lesser-known author of “ A New Sentimental Journey,” “ A Cruise Upon 
Wheels,” and Several novels. * 
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chatting gaily together they were suddenly arrested by a piercing scream 
coming from the garden of a villa close at hand ... the iron gate 
leading to the garden was dashed open and from it came the figure of 
a young and very beautiful woman dressed in flowing white robes that 
shone in the moonlight. She seemed to float rather than to run in 
their direction and, on coming up to the three young men, she paused 
for a moment in an attitude of supplication and terror. Then, suddenly 
seeming, to recollect herself, she vanished in the shadows cast upon 
the road.” 

Collins, with, for hiaap unusual impulsiveness, dashed after her and 
was not seen again that night. It later transpired that she was “ a 
young lady of good birth and position who had accidentally fallen into 
the hands of a man living in a villa in Regents Park. There for many 
months he kept her prisoner under threats and mesmeric influence of so 
alarming a character that she dared not attempt to escape, until, in 
sheer desperation, sh$ fled from the brute, who, with a poker in his 
hand, threatened to dash her brains out.” # 

Mr. Millais goes on to remark that “ her subsequent history, interest¬ 
ing as it is, is not for these pages,” but in fact, according to Dickens’ 
daughter Kate, who married Collins’ younger brother Charles, Wilkie 
Collins set up house with “ The Woman in White,” at 12, Harley 
Street, and lived with her for many years. 

And there, in circumstances of acute romantic excitement, let us leave 
him, gende, bearded, spectacled, his imposing Socratic dome tilted 
forward over his writing table, in the act of composing the novel which 
was to make his name, with his beautiful model still trembling faintiy 
beside him. 


** ★ -k ★ it 

Our next item is a curiosity and a somewhat esoteric one. • So far as 
I know, “ The Notting Hill Mystery ” has onl^once been reprinted since 
its first appearance in 1862 as a serial in the magazine, “ Once a Week,” 
a rival publication to “ All the Year Round.” Republished later in book 
form it was ascribed to Charles Felix about whose work and life I have 
been unable to discover anything. It might conceivably have been 
written as a pastiche of “ The Woman in White ” herself. It follows 
Wilkie Collins’ use of the multi-narrational form, but imparts a stream¬ 
lined brevity that is more in keeping with this century than the last. 
And it makes, for its time, highly original use of facsimile clues and 
documentary evidence. Its plot is so wildly sensational that I must 
refrain from any comment that might let even an ear of the cat out of the 
bag. Its villain, the mysterious Baron R., might well have been a 
pupil of Fosco’s. Here and there it creaks loudly, but between it and „ 
some of our contemporary thrillers, ravers and biters, I will leave you ’ 
to draw whatever odious comparisons you please. It is, at any rate, 
the work of an educated, literate, and highly imaginative writer. 
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The opening instalment was preceded by the following editorial 
build-up, worth quoting for its period flavour : 

“ It is unnecessary for us to state by what means the following papers 
came in to our hands and it would be no compliment to the penetration 
of our readers if we indicated beforehand the nature of the mystery they 
are supposed to unravel . It will, however, require a very close attention 
to names and dates to comprehend the view of the compiler as to the 
case he is investigating ; and, so far, it is requisite to rely on fh€ reader's 
patience and discernment The whole particulars of the case will 
extend to some seven or eight numbers of ‘^Sfice a Week 9 and some 
things which are dark at first will appear clearer in the sequel . If the 
compiler has really discovered a new species of crime, it is natural that 
the evidence of it, which is circumstantial, should be somewhat diffiadt 
of acceptance. 

The illustrations are simply added to make the reader's task more 
agreeable , but of course it is not pretended thatHhey were made simul¬ 
taneously with the event&they represent 99 

* ★ ★ * rt 

© 

Our ration of 700 pages, severely restricts my choice of the writings 
of $ie Irish 19th century master, Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu (1814- 
1873), grand-nephew of R. B. Sheridan. This brilliant, yet still rather 
neglected .writer, with his deliciously clear, unfusty style that diffuses 
a pale amber, melancholy light like bog-water, deserves to be given a 
massive omnibus volume to himself and I apologise for such scanty 
representation. But if we are to leave space for “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” there is room only for one long short story: perhaps you might 
indulgently class it as a novelette. “ Carmilla,” however, is one of Le 
Fanu’s very best things and certainly the finest vampire story in 
literature. It is a peculiar mixture in which an exceedingly subtle, 
psychological study of two young girls is combined with a straight¬ 
forward horror-mysteryr The masterful manner in which Carmilla 
importunes her friend and would-be victim—“ In the rapture of my 
enormous humiliation I live in your warm life, and you shall die—die, 
sweetly die—into mine,” and the whole feverish relationship between 
them puts the story on a far higher plane than the average uncanny 
tale. Le Fanu’s insight goes straight to the heart of the perverted 
infantility which is the root of the vampire myth, and such is his 
psychological realism that one scarcely needs to perform any suspension 
of disbelief. He rings a bell in the psyche which cruder practitioners, 
such as the author of “ Dracula,” can never touch. 

- One is left regretting that he could not have been a little less obsessed 
with the ‘ occult,’ especially during the last years of his life, when the 
poor fellow was wracked with frightful nightmares. However, there 
were no psycho-analysts in Dublin in the seventies—or anywhere else— 
and even had there been, it is uncertain whether Le Fanu could have 



scarcely needs mtrcducing, but 
acting, in note form, as impressario for a few minutes. 

The drastic nature of the change which the “ transcendental 
medicine 55 effected has often been compared (especially by newspaper 
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terror lest during the night they should have changed into . . . 

* SH « ceUei « no y e! “ Uncle Silas ” was published as a Penguin not long ago with 
t useiui. biographical introduction by Christine Longford, Xne text of the book was 

• r o^f- d ' -f°r, a more defiled" biographical sketch you are advised to 
read Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu and Some Others,” by S. M. HUis 
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. At the risk of provoking a resistant cry of “ Oh Lord,” I will indulge 
in a further speculation on amateur psycho-analytical lines. You 
cannot fail to note how relatively little satisfaction the unfortunate 
Jekyll is allowed to derive from his identification with Hyde—much 
less than' is permitted to many of the characters in literature who 
conclude infernal pacts. The preliminary sensation of youth and 
physical well-being, the “ heady recklessness,” is almost immediately 
followed by a twinge of anxiety. The “ transport of glee ” at-battering 
Sir Danvers Carew is succeeded “ in the top fit of my delirium,” by a 
“ cold thrill of terror.” And despite thaddP current of disordered 
sensual images r unning like a mill-race in my fancy ” (Freud calls the 
id “ a cauldron of seething excitement ”) f Hyde’s indulgences are 
restricted to outbursts of wild aggression. Soon this aggression becomes 
exclusively turned against Jekyll until his destruction is finally accom¬ 
plished. Jekyll, remember, was guilt-ridden long before Hyde came 
on the scene; those gaieties and irregularities “ when I laid aside 
restraint and plunged is shame ” were concealed with “ an almost 
morbid sense of shame.” It is tempting, therefore, to conclude that 
Hydp is not only “ id ” but also the super-ego which, in Freud’s words 
“ goes down into the id . . , has intimate connections with (it) . . . 
and . . . lies further from the perceptual system than the ego,” and 
which, in cases of melancholia, persecutes the ego with implacable 
sadistic fury. Hyde, in fact, is closely related to that very hideous, 
cruel and harmful entity: the Calvinist consciences, sworn enemy of 
humanism, roaster of babes in helL 
One thing more. “ Jekyll and Hyde ” has often been praised as a 
perfect piece of story-telling. It is, indeed, almost the only case of a 
mystery stQry in which the explanation is far more terrifying than the 
mystery itself. The plight of the unfortunate Jekyll when he finds he 
has lost control of the metamorphosis is almost unbearable to read 
about and at the same time highly exciting. But there is no satisfying 
some people. I was remarking on this to a distinguished ornament 
of a certain Senior Common Room, who happens to be one of the 
sternest misogynists since Jack the Ripper. He muttered angrily and 
shook his head. “ No, no, no,” he said, “ Stevenson made a most 
glaring omission. Jekyll should have been married 



THE WOMAN IN WHITE 

PREFACE 

An experiment is attempted in this novel, which has not (so far as I 
know) been hitherto tried in fiction. The story of the book is told 
throughout by the quarters of the book. They are all placed in 
different positions along the cham of events; and they all take the 
chain up in turn, and carry it on to the end. 

If the execution of this idea had led to nothing more than the 
at tainm ent of mere novelty of form, I should not have claimed a 
moment’s attention for it in this place. But the substance of the book, 
as well as the form, has profited by it. It has forced me to keep the 
story constantly moving forward; and it Jhas afforded my characters 
a new opportunity of expressing themselves, through the medium of 
the written contributions which they are supposed to make to the 
progress of the narrative. 

In writing these prefatory lines, I cannot prevail on myself to pass 
over in silence the warm welcome which my story has met within its 
periodical form, among English and American readers. In the first 
place, that welcome has, I hope, justified me for accepting the serious 
literary responsibility of appearing in the columns of “ All the Year 
Round,” immediately after Mr. Charles Dickens had occupied them 
with the most perfect work of constructive art that has ever proceeded 
from his pen. 

In the second place, by frankly acknowledging the recognition that 
I have obtained thus far, I provide for myself an opportunity of 
thanking many correspondents (to whom I am personally unknown) 
for the hearty encouragement I received fjom them while my work 
was in progress. Now, while the visionary men and women, among 
whom I have been living so long, are all leaving me, I remember very 
gratefully that “ Marian ” and “ Laura ” made such warm friends in 
many quarters, that I was peremptorily cautioned at a serious crisis in 
the story, to be careful how I treated them—that Mr. Fairlie found 
sympathetic fellow-sufferers, who remonstrated with me for not 
making Christian allowances for the state of his nerves—that Sir 
Percival’s “ Secret ” became sufficiently exasperating, in course of 
time, to be made the subject of bets (all of whieh I hereby-declare to 
be “ off ”)—and that Count Fosco suggested metaphysical considerations 
to the learned in such matters (which I don’t quite understand to this 
day), besides provoking numerous inquiries as to the living model, 
from which he had been taken. I can only answer these last by con¬ 
fessing that many models, some living, and some dead, have “ sat ” 

for him; and by hinting that*the Count would not have been as true 
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to nature as I have tried to make him, if the range of my search for 
materials had not extended in his case as well as in others, beyond the 
narrow human limit which is represented by one man. 

m 

In presenting my book to a new class of readers, in its complete 
form, I have only to say that it has been carefully revised; and that 
the divisions of the chapters, and other minor matters of the same sort 
have been altered here and there, with a view to smoothing and con¬ 
solidating the story in its course through these volumes. If the readers 
who have waited until it was done, only prove s%be as kind an audience 
as the readers who followed it through its weekly progress, “ The 
Woman in White ’’’will be the most precious impersonal Woman on 
the list of my acquaintance. 

Before I conclude, I am desirous of addressing one or two questions, 
of the most harmless and innocent kind, to the Critics. 

In the event of this book being reviewed, I venture to ask whether 
it is possible to praise thq. writer, or to blame him, without opening 
the proceedings by telling his story at second-hand? As that story 
is written by me—with the inevitable suppressions which the periodical 
systemT of publication forces on the novelist—the telling it fills more 
than a thousand closely printed pages. No small portion of this space 
is occupied by hundreds of little “ connecting links,” of t rifling value 
in themselves, but of the utmost importance in maintaining the smooth¬ 
ness, the reality, and the probability of the entire narrative. 

If the critic tells the story with these, can he do it in his allotted page, 
or column, as the case may be ? If he tells it without these, is he doing 
a fellow-labourer in another form of Art the justice which writers owe 
to one another ? And, lastly, if he tells it at all, in any way whatever, 
is he doing a service to the reader, by destroying, beforehand, two main 
dements in the attraction of all stories—the interest of curiosity, and 
the excitement of surprise ? 

Harley Street, London. 

August 3, i860. 
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as usual; and my extravagance now limited me to the prospect of 
spending the autumn economically between my mother’s cottage at 
Hampstead and my own chambers in town. 

The evening, I remember, was still and cloudy; the London air 
was at its heaviest; the distant hum of the street-traffic was at its 
faintest; .the small pulse of the life within me, and the great heart of 
the city around me, seemed to be sinking in unison, languidly and 
more languidly, with the sinking sun. I roused myself from the book 
which I was dre aming over rather than reading, and left my chambers 
to meet the cool air in the suburbs. It was ons»sf the two evenings in 
every week which I was accustomed to spend with my mother and my 
sister. So I turned my steps northward in the.direction of Hampstead. 

Events which I have yet to relate, make it necessary to mention in 
this place that my father had been dead some years at the period of 
which I am now writing; and that my sister Sarah, and I, were the 
sole survivors of a family of five children. My father was a drawing- 
master before me. His exertions had made him highly successful in 
his profession; and his affectionate anxiety to provide for the future 
of those who were dependent on his labours, had impelled him, from 
the time of his marriage, to devote to the insuring of his life a much 
larger portion of his income than most men consider it necessary to 
set aside for that purpose. Thanks to his admirable prudence and 
self-denial, my mother and sister were left, after his death, as inde¬ 
pendent of the world as they had been during his lifetime. I succeeded 
to his connection, and had every reason to feel grateful for the prospect 
that awaited me at my starting in life. 

• The quiet twilight was still trembling on the topmost ridges of the 
to* 5 and'fhe view of London below me had sunk into a black gulf 
shadow of the cloudy night, when I stood before the gate of my 
Iplher’s cottage. I had hardly rung the bell, before the house door 
was opened violently; my worthy Italian friend. Professor Pesca, 
appeared in the servant’?; place; and darted out joyously to receive 
me, with a shrill foreign parody of an English cheer. 

On his own account, and, I must be allowed to add, on mine also, 
the Professor merits the honour of a formal introduction. Accident 
has made him the starting-point of the strange family story which it 
is the purpose of these pages to unfold. 

I had first become acquainted with my Italian friend by meeting him 
at certain great houses, where he taught his own language and I taught 
drawing, c AH I then knew of the history of his life was, that he had 
once held a situatioif in the University of Padua; that he had left 
Italy for political reasons (the nature of which he unif ormly decl in ed 
to mention to anyone); and that he had been for many years respect- 
■ably established in London as a teacher of languages. 

Without being actually a dwarf—for he was perfectly well propor¬ 
tioned from head to foot—Pesca was,, I think, the smallest human 
being I ever saw, out of a show-room. Remarkable anywhere, by his 
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means of subsistence, by doing his utmost to turn himself into an 
Englishman. Not content with paying the nation in general the compli¬ 
ment of invariably carrying an umbrella., and invariably wearing gaiters 
and a white hat, the Professor further aspired to become an Englishman 
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I had seen him ris|. his limbs blindly at a fox-hunt and in a cricket- 
field ; and* soon afterwards, I saw him ii§k his life, just as blindly, 
in the sea at Brighton. 

We had met there accidentally, and were bathing together. % If we 
had been engaged in any exercise peculiar to my own nation, I should, 
of course, have looked after Pesca carefully; but, as foreigners are 
generally quite as well able to take care of themselves in the water as 


Englishmen, it never occurred to me that the art of swimming might 
merely add one more to the list of manly exercises which the Professor 
believed that he could learn impromptu. Soon after we had both 
struck out from shore, I stopped, finding my friend did not gain on me, 
and turned round to look for him. To my horror and amazement, I 
saw nothing between me and the beach but two little white arms which 
struggled for an instant above the surface of the water, and then dis¬ 
appeared from view. When I dived for him, the poor little man was 
lying quietly coiled up at the bottom, in a hollow of shingle, looking by 
many degrees smaller than I had ever seen him look before. During 
the few minutes that elapsed while I was taking him in, the air revived 
him, and he ascended the steps of the machine with my assistance. 
With the partial recovery of his animation came the return of his 


wonderful delusion on the subject of sw im ming. As soon as his chatter¬ 
ing teeth would let him speak, he smiled vacantly, and said he thought 
it must have been the cramp. 

When he had thoroughly recovered himself and had joined me on 
the beach, his warm Southern nature broke through all artificial 


English restraints, in a moment. He overwhelmed me ’With the 
wildest expressions of affection—exclaimed passionately, in his exag¬ 
gerated^ Italian way, that he would hold his life, henceforth, at my 
~ L d declared that he should never be haotiv again, until he 
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I did my best to stop the torrent of his tears and protestations, by 
persisting in treating the whole adventure as a good subject for a joke; 
and succeeded at last, as I imagined, in lessening Pesca’s overwhelming 
sense’ of obligation to me. Little did I think then—little did I think 
afterwards when our pleasant holiday had drawn to an end—that the 
opportunity of serving me for which my grateful companion so ardently 
longed, was soon to come; that he was eager to seize it on the instant; 
and that, by so doing, he was to turn the whole current of my existence 
into a new channel, and to alter me to myself almost past recognition. 

Yet, so it was. If I had not dived for Profiteer Pesca, when he lay 
under water on his shingle bed, I should, in all human probability, 
never have been connected with the story wbic^ these pages will relate— 
I should never, perhaps, have heard even the name of the woman, who 
has lived in all my thoughts, who has possessed herself of all my 
energies, who has become the one guiding influence that now directs 
the purpose of my life. 

in 

Pesca’£ face and manner, on the evening when we confronted each 
other at my mother’s gate, were more than sufficient to inform me that 
something extraordinary had happened. It was quite useless, how- 
evef, to ask him for an immediate explanation. I could only conjecture, 
while he was dragging me in by both hands, that (knowing my habits) 
he had come to the cottage to make sure of meeting me that night, and 
that he had some news to tell of an unusually agreeable kind. 

We both bounced into the parlour in a highly abrupt and undignified 
manner. My mother sat by the open window, laughing and fa nnin g 
herself. Pe§ca was one of her special favourites; and his wildest 
eccentricities were always pardonable in her eyes. Poor dear soul! 
from the first moment when she found out that the little Professor was 
deeply and gratefully attached to her son, sbtfe opened her heart to him 
unreservedly, and took a&his puzzling foreign peculiarities for granted, 
without so much as attempting to understand any one of them. 

My sister Sarah, with all the advantages of youth, was, strangely 
enough, less pliable. She did full justice to Pesca’s excellent qualities 
of heart; but she could not accept him implicitly, as my mother 
accepted him, for my sake. Her insular notions of propriety rose in 
perpetual revolt against Pesca’s constitutional contempt for appear¬ 
ances ; and she was always more or less undisguisedly astonished at 
her mother’s familiarity with the eccentric little foreigner. I have 
observed,' not only in my sister’s case, but in the instances of others, 
that we of the young generation are nothing like so hearty and so 
impulsive as some of our elders. I constantly see old people flushed, 
“and excited by,the prospect of some anticipated pleasure which 
altogether fails to ruffle the tranquillity of their serene grandchildren. 
Are we, I wonder, quite such genuine boys and girls now as our seniors 
were, in their time ? Has the great advance in education taken rather 
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honour, the something is done at last, and the only word to say now is— 
Right-all-right! ” 

It may be necessary to explain, here, that Pesca prided himself on 
being a perfect Englishman in his language, as well as in his dress, 
maimers, and amusements. Having picked up a few of our most 
familiar colloquial expressions, he scattered them about over his 
conversation whenever they happened to occur to him, turning them, 
in his high relish for their sound and his general ignorance of their 
sense, into compound words and repetitions of his own, and always 
running them into each other, as if they consifESd of one long syllable. 

“ Among the finq, London houses where I teach the language of my 
native country,” said the Professor, rushing into his long-deferred 
explanation without another word of preface, “ there is one, mighty 
fine, in the big place called Portland. You all know where that is ? 
Yes, yes—course-of-course. The fine house, my good dears, has got 
inside it a fine family. A Mamma, fair and fat ,* three young Misses, 
fair and fat; two young Misters, fair and fat; and a Papa, the fairest 
and the fattest of all, who is a mighty merchant, up to his eyes in 
gold—*a fine man once, but seeing that he has got a naked head 
' and two chins, fine no longer at the present time. Now mind! 
I teach the sublime Dante to the young Misses, and ah !—my- 
souf-bless-my-soul!—it is not in human language to say how the sub¬ 
lime Dante puzzles the pretty heads of all three ! No matter—all in 
good time—and the more lessons the better for me. Now mind! 
Imagine to yourselves that I am teaching the young Misses to-day, as 
usual. We are four of us down together in the Hell of Dante. At the 
Seventh Circle—but no matter for that: all the Circles are alike to the 
three young <Misses, fair and fat—at the Seventh Circle, nevertheless, 
my pupils are sticking fast; and I, to set them going again, recite, 
explain, and blow myself up red-hot with useless enthusiasm when—a 
creak of boots in the passage outside, and in comes the golden Papa, 
the mighty merchant with the naked head and the two chins.—Ha ! 
my good dears, I am closer than you think for to the business, now. 
Have you been patient so far ? or have you said to yourself, e Deuce- 
what-the-deuce! Pesca is long-winded to-night ? ’ ” 

We declared that we were deeply interested. The Professor went 
on: 

“ In his hand, the golden Papa has a letter ; and after he has made 
his excuse for disturbing us in our Infernal Region with the common 
mortal Business of the house, he addresses himself to the three young 
Misses, and begins, as you English begin everything in this blessed 
world that you have to say, with a great O. * O, my dears,” says the 

mighty merchant,' I have got here a letter from my friend, Mr.-’ 

'(the name has slipped out of my mind; but no matter; we shall come 
bach to that: yes, yes—right-all-right). So the Papa, says ‘ I have 
got a letter from my friend, the Mister; and he wants a recommend 
from me, of a drawing-master, to go down to his house in the country.’ 
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My-soul-bless-tny-soul! when I heard the golden Papa say those 
words, if I had been big enough to reach up to him, I should have put 
my arms round his neck and pressed him to my bosom in a long and 
grateful hug ! As it was, I only bounced upon my chair. My seat was 
on thorns, and my soul was on fire to speak; but I held my tongue, 
and let Papa go on. 1 Perhaps you know,’ says this good man of 
money, twiddling his friend’s letter this way and that, in his golden 
fingers and thumbs, * perhaps you know, my dears, of a drawing- 
master that I can recommend ? ’ The three young Misses all look at 
each other, and then saij (with the indispensable great O to begin) ‘ O, 

dear no, Papa ! But here is Mr. Pesca-’ At the mention of myself 

I can hold no longer—the thought of you, my good dears, mounts like 
blood to my head—I sfart from my seat, as if a spike had grown up 
from the ground through the bottom of my chair—I address myself to 
the mighty merchant, and I say (English phrase), ‘ Dear sir, I have the 
man ! The first and # foremost drawing-master of the world! Recom¬ 
mend him by the post to-night, and send, him off, bag and baggage 
(English phrase again—ha ?), send him off, bag and baggage, by the 
train to-morrow ! ’ * Stop, stop,’ says Papa, * is he a foreigner, or an 
Englishman ? ’ * English to the bone of his back,’ I answer. £ Respect- . 
able ? ’ says Papa. c Sir,’ I say (for this last question of his outrages 
me, and I have done being familiar with him)—‘ Sir! the immortal 
fire of genius'bums in this Englishman’s bosom, and, what is more, his 
father had it before him ! ’ ‘ Never mind,’ says the* golden barbarian 

of a Papa, ‘ never mind about his genius, Mr. Pesca. We don’t want 
genius in this country, unless it is accompanied by respectability—and 
then we are very glad to have it, very glad indeed. Can your friend 
produce testimonials—letters that speak of his character ? ’- I wave my 
hand negligently. ‘ Letters ? ’ I say. * Ha ! my-soul-bless-my- 
soul! I should think so, indeed ! Volumes of letters and portfolios 
of testimonials, if you like ? ’ ‘ One or two will do,’ says this man of 
phlegm and money. 5 Let him send them to me, with his name and 
address. And—stop, stop, Mr. Pesca—before you go to your friend, 
you had better take a note.’ ‘ Bank-note ! ’ I say, indignantly. ‘ No 
bank-note, if you please, till my brave Englishman has earned it first.’ 

‘ Bank-note! ’ says Papa, in a great surprise, ‘ who talked of bank-note ? ’ 

I mean a note of the terms—a memorandum of what he is expected to 
do. Go on with your lesson, Mr. Pesca, and I will give you the necessary 
extract from my friend’s letter.’ Down sits the man of merchandise 
and money to his pen, ink, and paper ; and down I go once again into 
the Hell of Dante, with my three young Misses after me. In ten 
minutes’ time the note is written, and the boots of Papa are creaking 
themselves away in the passage outside. From that moment, on my 
faith, and soul, and honour, I know nothing more! The glorious- 
thought that I have caught my opportunity at last, and that my grateful 
service for my dearest friend in the world is as good as done already, 
flies up into my head and maRes me drunk. How I pull my young 
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Misses and myself out of our Infernal Region again, how my other 
business is done aftetwards, how my little bit of dinner slides itself 
down my throat, I know no more than a man in the moon. Enough 
for me, that here I am, with a mighty merchant’s note in my hand, as 
large as life, as hot as fire, and as happy as a king ! Ha! ha! ha ! 
right-right-right-all-right! ” Here the Professor waved the memoran¬ 
dum of terms over his head, and ended his long and voluble narrative 
with his shrill Italian parody on an English cheer. 

My mother rose the moment he had done, with flushed cheeks and 
brightened eyes. She caught the little man w&ejily by both hands. 

“ My dear, good Pesca,” she said, “ I never doubted your true 
affection for Walter-'-but I am more than ever persuaded of it now ! ” 

“ I am sure we are very much obliged to Professor Pesca, for Walter’s 
sake,” added Sarah. She half rose, while she spoke, as if to approach 
the arm-chair, in her turn ; but, observing that Pesca was rapturously 
kissing my mother’s hands, looked serious, and resumed her seat. “ If 
the familiar little man treats my mother in that way, how will he treat 
me ? ” Faces sometimes tell truth; and that was unquestionably the 
thought in Sarah’s mind, as she sat down again. 

AlthSugh I myself was gratefully sensible of the kindness of Pesca’s 
motives, my spirits were hardly so much elevated as they ought to have 
beei>by the prospect of future employment now placed before me. 
When die Professor had quite done with my mother’s hand, and when 
I had warmly thanked him for his interference on my behalf, I asked to 
be allowed to look at the note of terms which his respectable patron had 
drawn up for my inspection. 

. Pesca handed me tie paper, with a triumphant flourish of the hand. 

“ Read! ”* said the little man majestically. “ I promise you, my 
friend, the writing of the golden Papa speaks with a tongue of trumpets 
for itself.” . 

The note of terms was plain, straightforward, and comprehensive, 
at any rate. It informed jpe. 

First, That Frederick Fairlie, Esquire, of Limmeridge House, 
Cumberland, wanted to engage the services of a thoroughly competent 
drawing-master, for a period of four months certain. 

Secondly, That the duties which the master was expected to perform 
would be of a twofold kind. He was to superintend the instruction of 
two young ladies in the art of painting in water-colours; and he was to 
devote his leisure time, afterwards, to the business of repairing and 
mounting a valuable collection of drawings, which had been suffered 
to fall into a conditioruof total neglect. 

)'Thirdly, That the terms offered to the person who should undertake 
and properly perform these duties, were four guineas a week; that he 
was to reside at Limmeridge House ; and that he was to be treated there 
on the footing of a gentleman. 

Fourthly, and lastly, That no person need think of applying for this 
situation, unless he could furnish the nfost unexceptionable references 
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to character and abilities. The references were to be sent to Mr. 
Fairlie’s friend in London, who was empowered tp conclude all neces¬ 
sary arrangements. These instructions were followed by the name and 
address of Pesca’s employer in Portland Place—and there the note, or 
memorandum, ended. 

The prospect which this offer of an engagement held out was cer¬ 
tainly an attractive one. The employment was likely to be both easy 
and agreeable; it was proposed to me at the autumn time of the year 
when I was least occupied; and the terms, judging by my personal 
experience in my profession, were surprisingly liberal. I knew this; 

I knew that I ought to consider myself very fortunate if I succeeded in 
securing the offered employment—and yet, no sooner had I read the 
memorandum than I felt inexplicable unwillingness within me to stir 
in the matter. I had never in the whole of my previous experience 
found my duty and my inclination so painfully and so unaccountably 
at variance as 1 found them now. 

* 44 Oh, Walter, your father never had such a chance as this ! 55 said my 

mother, when she had read the note of terms and had handed it back to 
me. 

44 Such distinguished people to know,” remarked Sarah, straightening 
herself in her chair ; 44 and on such gratifying terms of equality too ! ” 

44 Yes, yes; the terms, in every sense, are tempting enough,*’ 1 
replied impatiently. 44 But before I send in my testimonials, I should 
like a little time to consider- 55 

44 Consider ! ” exclaimed my mother. 54 Why, Walter, what is the 
matter with you ? ” 

“ Consider ! ” echoed my sister. “ What a very extraordinary thing, 
to say, under the circumstances ! ” 

44 Consider ! ” chimed in the Professor. 44 What is there to consider 
about ? Answer me this ! Have you not been complaining of your 
health, and have you not been longing for what you call a smack of the 
country breeze ? Well! there in your hand^is the paper that offers 
you perpetual choking mouthfuls of country breeze, for four months’ 
time. Is it not so ? Ha ? Again—you want money. Well! Is 
four golden guineas a week nothing ? My-soul-biess-my-soul! only 
give it to me —and my boots shall creak like the golden Papa’s, with a 
sense of the overpowering richness of the man who walks in them! 
Four guineas a week, and, more than that, the charming society of two 
young Misses; and, more than that, your bed, your breakfast, your 
dinner, your gorging English teas and lunches and drinks of foaming 
beer, all for nothing—why, Walter, my dear good«friend—deuce-what- 
the-deuce !—for the first time in my life I have not eyes enough in my 
head to look, and wonder at you ! ” * 

* Neither my mother’s evident astonishment at my behaviour, nor - 
. Pesca’s fervid enumeration of the advantages offered to me by the new 
employment, had any effect in shaking my unreasonable disinclination 
to go to Limmeridge House, After stating all the petty objections 
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that I could think of to going to Cumberland ; and after hearing them 
answered, one after another, to my own complete discomfiture, I tried 
to set up a last obstacle by asking what was to become of my pupils in 
London, while I was teaching Mr. Fairlie’s young ladies to sketch from 
nature. ' The obvious answer to this was, that the greater part of them 
would be away on their autumn travels, and that the few who remained 
at home might be confided to the care of one of my brother drawing- 
masters, whose pupils I had once taken off his hands under similar 
circumstances. My sister reminded me that this gentleman had ex¬ 
pressly placed his services at my disposal, during the present season, in 
case I wished to leave town; my mother seriously appealed to me not 
to let an idle caprice stand in the way of my own interests and my own 
health; and Pesca piteously entreated that I would not wound him to 
the heart by rejecting the first grateful offer of service that he had been 
able to make to the friend who had saved his life. 

The evident sincerity and affection which inspired these remon¬ 
strances would have influenced any man with an atom of good feeling 
in his composition. Though I could not conquer my own unaccount¬ 
able perversity, I had at least virtue enough to be heartily ashamed of 
it, and to end the discussion pleasantly by giving way, and promising 
to do all that was wanted of me. 

The rest of the evening passed merrily enough in humorous anticipa¬ 
tions of my coming life with the two young ladies in Cumberland. 
Pesca, inspired by our national grog, which appeared to get into his 
head, in the most marvellous manner, five minutes after it had gone 
down his throat, asserted his claims to be considered a complete 
Englishman by making a series of speeches in rapid succession; pro¬ 
posing my mother’s health, my sister’s health, my health, and the healths 
in mass, of Mr. Fairlie and the two young Misses ; pathetically return¬ 
ing thanks, himself, immediately afterwards, for the whole party. “ A 
secret, Walter,” said my little friend confidentially, as we walked home 
together. “I am flushed by the recollection of my own eloquence. 
My soul bursts itself with ambition. One of these days I go into your 
noble Parliament. It is the dream of my whole life to be Honourable 
Pesca, M.P.! ” 

The next morning I sent my testimonials to the Professor’s em¬ 
ployer in Pordand Place. Three days passed; and I concluded, with 
secret satisfaction, that my papers had not been found sufficiently 
explicit. On the fourth day, however, an answer came. It announced 
that Mr. Fairlie accepted my services, and requested me to start for 
Cumberland immediately. All the necessary instructions for my 
journey were carefully and clearly added in a postcript. 

I made my arrangements, unwillingly enough, for leaving London 
, early the next day. Towards evening Pesca looked in, on his way to a 
dinner-party, to bid me good-bye. 

“ I shall dry my tears in your absence,” said the Professor gaily, 
“ with this glorious thought. It is m f auspicious hand that has given 



I walked forward a few paces on the shortest way back to London; 
then stopped and hesitated. 

The moon was full and broad in the dark blue starless sky; and the 
broken ground of the heath looked wild enough in the mysterious Light* 
to be hundreds of miles away from the great city that lay beneatS it. 
The idea of descending any sooner than I could help into the heat and 
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my present restless frame of mind and body* to be one and the same 
thing. I determined to stroll home in the purer air* by the most 
roundabout way I could take; to follow the white winding # paths across 
the lonely heath; and to approach London through its most open 
suburb by striking into the Finchley Road* and so getting back* in the 
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I had now arrived at that particular point of my walk where four 
roads met—the road to Hampstead, along which I had returned ; the 
road to Finchley; the road to West End; and the road back to 
London. I had mechanically turned in this latter direction, and was 
strolling along the lonely highroad—idly wondering, I remember, 
what the Cumberland young ladies would look like—when, in one 
moment, every drop of blood in my body was brought to a stop by the 
touch of a hand laid lightly and suddenly on my shoulder from 
behind me. 

I turned on the instant, with my fingers tightening round the handle 
of my stick. 

There, in the middle of the broad, bright highroad—there, as if it 
had that moment sprung out of the earth or dropped from the heaven— 
stood the figure of a solitary Woman, dressed from head to foot in 
white garments; her face bent in grave inquiry on mine, her hand 
pointing to the dark cloud over London, as I faced her. 

I was far too seriously startled by the suddenness with which this 
extraordinary apparition stood before me, in the dead of night and in 
that lonely place, to ask what she wanted. The strange woman spoke 
first. 

“ Is that the road to London ? 55 she said. 

Hooked attentively at her, as she put that singular question to me. 
It was then nearly one o’clock. All I could discern distinctly by the 
moonlight was a colourless, youthful face, meagre and sharp to look at 
about the cheeks and chin; large, grave, wistfully attentive eyes; 
nervous, uncertain lips ; and light hair of a pale, brownish-yellow hue. 
There was nothing wild, nothing immodest in her manner: it was 
quiet and self-controlled, a little melancholy and a little touched by 
suspicion; not exactly the manner of a lady, and, at the same time, not 
the manner of a woman in the humblest rank of life. The voice, little 
as I had yet heard of it, had something curiously still and mechanical in 
its tones, and the utterance was remarkably rapid. She held a small 
bag in her hand: and her dress—bonnet, shawl, and gown all of white— 
was, so far as I could guess, certainly not composed of very delicate or 
very expensive materials. Her figure was slight, and rather above the 
average height—her gait and actions free from the slightest approach to 
extravagance. This was all that I could observe of her in the dim light 
and under the perplexingly strange circumstances of our meeting. 
What sort of a woman she was, and how she came to be out alone in the 
highroad, an hour after midnight, I altogether failed to guess. The 
one thing'of which I felt certain was that the grossest of mankind could 
not have misconstrued her motive in speaking, even at the suspiciously 
late hour and in that suspiciously lonely place. 

' “ Did you hear me ? ” she said, still quietly and rapidly, and without 
the least fretfulness or impatience. “ I asked if that was the way to 
London.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ that is the way: *it leads to St. John’s Wood and 
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the Regent's Park. You must excuse my not answering you before. 1 
was rather startled by your sudden appearance in the road ; and I am, 
even now, quite unable to account for it. 55 

“ You don't suspect me of doing anything wrong, do you ? I have 
done nothing wrong. I have met with an accident—I am very un¬ 
fortunate in being here alone so late. Why do you suspect me of doing 
wrong ? 55 

She spoke with unnecessary earnestness and agitation, and shrank 
back from me several paces. I did my best to reassure her. 

<c Pray don't suppose that I have any idea of suspecting you," I said, 
fiC or any other wish than to be of assistance to you, if I can. I only 
wondered at your appearance in the road, because it*seemed to me to be 
empty the instant before I saw you." 

She turned, and pointed back to a place at the junction of the road to 
London and the road to Hampstead, where there was a gap in the hedge. 

“ I heard you coming," she said, “ and hid there to see what sort of 
man you were before I risked speaking. I doubted and feared about it 
till you passed; and then I was obliged to steal after you, and touch 
you." 

Steal after me and touch me ? Why not call to me ? Strange, to 
say the least of it. 

“ May I trust you ? " she asked. “ You don't think the worse of 
me because I have met with an accident ? " She stopped in confusion; 
shifted her bag from one hand to the other; and sighed bitterly. 

The loneliness and helplessness of the woman touched me. The 
natural impulse to assist her and to spare her got the better of the judg¬ 
ment, the caution, the worldly tact, which an older, wiser, and colder* 
man might have summoned to help him in this strange emergency. 

“ You may trust me for any harmless purpose," I said. “ If it 
troubles you to explain your strange situation to me, don't think of 
returning to the subject again. I have no right to ask you for any 
explanations. Tell me how I can help you ; £nd if I can, I will." 

“ You are very land, and I am very, very thankful to have met you." 
The first touch of womanly tenderness that I had heard from her, 
trembled in her voice as she said the words ; but no tears glistened in 
those large, wistfuliy-attentive eyes of her, which were still fixed on 
me. S£ I have only been in London once before," she went on, more 
and more rapidly, cc and I know nothing about that side of it, yonder. 
Can I get a fly, or a carriage of any kind ? Is it too late ? I don’t 
know. If you could show me where to get a fly—and if you will only 
promise not to interfere with me, and to let me leatfe you, when* and how 
I please—I have a friend in London who will be glad to receive me—I 
want nothing else—will you promise ? " 

She looked anxiously up and down the road; shifted her bag again * 
from one hand to the other; repeated the words, <c Will you promise ? " 
and looked hard in my face, wita pleading fear and confusion that it 
troubled me to see. 
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What could I do ? Here was a stranger utterly and helplessly at my 
mercy—and that stranger a forlorn woman. No house was near; no 
one was passing whom I could consult; and no earthly right existed on 
my part to give me a power of control over her, even if I had known how 
to exercise it. I trace these lines, self-distrustfully, with the shadows 
of after-events darkening the very paper I write on; and still I say, 
what could I do ? 

What I did do, was to try and gain time by questioning her. 

“ Are you sure that your friend in London will receive you at such a 
late hour as this ? ” I said. 

“ Quite sure. Only say you will let me leave you when and how I 
please—only say you won’t interfere with me. Will you promise ? ” 

As she repeated the words for the third time, she came close to me, 
and laid her hand, with a sudden gentle stealthiness, on my bosom—a 
thin hand; a cold hand (when I removed it with mine) even on that 
sultry night. Remember that I was young; remember that the hand 
which touched me was a woman’s. 

“ Will you promise ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

On£ word! The little familiar word that is on everybody’s lips, 
every hour in the day. Oh me ! and I tremble, now, when I write it. 

We set our faces towards London, and walked on together in the first 
still hour of the new day—I, and this woman, whose name, whose 
character, whose story, whose objects in life, whose very presence by 
my side, at that moment, were fathomless mysteries to me. It was 
like a dream. Was I Walter Hartright ? Was this the well-known, 
jineventful road, where holiday people strolled on Sundays ? Had I 
really left, little more than an hour since, the quiet decent conventionally- 
domestic attfiosphere of my mother’s cottage ? I was too bewildered— 
too conscious also of a vague sense of something like self-reproach—to 
speak to my strange companion for some minutes. It was her voice 
again that first broke the silence between us. 

“ I want to ask you something,” she said suddenly. “ Do you know 
many people in London ? ” 

“ Yes, a great many.” 

“ Many men of rank and title ? ” There was an unmistakable tone 
of suspicion in the strange question. I hesitated about answering it. 

“ Some,” I said, after a moment 5 s silence. 

“ Many ”— she came to a full stop, and looked me searchingly in the 
face—“ many men of the rank of Baronet ? ” 

Too much astonished to reply, I questioned her in my turn. 

“ Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Because I hope, for my own sake, there is one Baronet that you 
, don’t know.” 

“ Will you tell me his name ? ” 

“ I can’t—I daren’t—I forget myself when I mention it.” She 
spoke loudly and almost fiercely, raised her clenched hand in the air. 
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and shook it passionately ; then., on a sudden, controlled herself again, 
and added, in tones lowered to a whisper : cc Tell me which of them 
you know. 55 

I could hardly refuse to humour her in such a trifle, and I mentioned 
three names. Two, the names of fathers of families whose daughters 
I taught; one, the name of a bachelor who had once taken me a cruise 
in his yacht, to make sketches for him. 

“ Ah ! you don't know him, 55 she said, with a sigh of relief. “ Are 
you a man of rank and title yourself? 55 

Far from it. I am ofily a drawing-master. 55 

As the reply passed my lips—a little bitterly, perjiaps—she took my 
arm with the abruptness which characterised all her actions. 

“ Not a man of rank and title, 55 she repeated to herself. “ Thank 
God I I may trust him” 

I had hitherto contrived to master my curiosity out of consideration 
for my companion; bmt it got the better of me now. 

“ I am afraid you have serious reason to complain of some man of 
rank and title ? 55 I said. “I am afraid the baronet, whose name you 
are unwilling to mention to me, has done you some grievous wrong ? 
Is he the cause of your being out here at this strange time of night ? 55 

“ Don’t ask me : don’t make me talk of it, 55 she answered. “ I’m 
not fit now. I have been cruelly used and cruelly wronged. You will 
be kinder than ever, if you will walk on fast, and not speak to me, I 
sadly want to quiet myself, if I can.” 

We moved forward again at a quicker pace; and for half an hour, 
at least, not a word passed on either side. From time to time, being 
forbidden to make any more inquiries, I stole a look at her face. It ‘ 
was always the same ; the lips close shut, the brow frowning, the eyes 
looking straight forward, eagerly and yet absently. We had reached 
the first houses, and were close on the new Wesleyan college, before her 
set features relaxed, and she spoke once more. 

“ Do you live in London ? 55 she said. 

“ Yes.” As I answered, it struck me that she might have formed 
some intention of appealing to me for assistance or advice, and that I 
ought to spare her a possible disappointment by warning her of my 
approaching absence from home. So I added : “ But to-morrow I shall 
be away from London for some time. I am going into the country.” 
Where ?” she asked. cc North or south ? ” 

“ North—to Cumberland.” 

cc Cumberland ! 55 she repeated the word tenderly. cc Ah ! I wish I 
was going there too. I was once happy in Cumberland.” 

I tried again to lift the veil that hung between this woman and me. 

“ Perhaps you were born,” I said, cc in the beautiful Lake country.” 

C£ No,” she answered. cc I was bom in Hampshire; but I once 
went to school for a little while in Cumberland. Lakes ? I don’t 
remember any lakes. It’s Ligimeridge village, and Limmeridge 
House, I should like to see again.” 
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It was my turn now to stop suddenly. In the excited state of my 
curiosity, at that moment, the chance reference to Mr. Fairiie’s place 
of residence, on the lips of my strange companion, staggered me with 
astonishment. 

“ Did you hear anybody calling after us ? ” she asked, looking up and 
down the road affrightedly, the instant I stopped. 

“ No, no. I was only struck by the name of Limmeridge House—I 
heard it mentioned by some Cumberland people a few days since.” 

“ Ah! not my people. Mrs. Fairhe is dead; and her husband is 
dead; and their little girl may be married anS gone away by this time. 

I can’t say who live$ at Limmeridge now. If any more are left there of 
that name, I only know I love them for Mrs. Fairiie’s sake.” 

She seemed about to say more; but while she was speaking, we came 
into view of the turnpike, at the top of the Avenue Road. Her hand 
tightened round my arm, and she looked anxiously at the gate before us. 

“ Is the turnpike man looking out ? ” she asked. 

He was not looking our; no one else was near the place when we 
passed through the gate. The sight of the gas-lamps and houses 
seemed to agitate her, and to make her impatient. 

“ This is London,” she said. “ Do you see any carriage I can get ? 

I am tired and frightened. I want to shut myself in and be driven 
away.” 

I explained to her that we must walk a little further to get to a 
cab-stand, unless we were fortunate enough to meet with an empty 
vehicle ; and then tried to resume the subject of Cumberland. It was 
useless. That idea of shutting herself in, and being driven away, had 
'now got full possession of her mind. She could think and talk of 
nothing else. 

We had hardly proceeded a third of the way down the Avenue Road, 
when I saw a cab draw up at a house a few doors below us, on the opposite 
side of the way. A gentleman got out and let himself in at the garden 
door. I hailed the cab,"as the driver mounted the box again. When 
we crossed the road, my companion’s impatience increased to such an 
extent that she almost forced me to run. 

“ It’s so late,” she said. “ I am only in a hurry because it’s so late.” 
“ I can’t take you, sir, if you’re not going towards Tottenham Court 
Road,” said the driver, civilly, when I opened the cab door. “ My 
horse is dead beat, and I can’t get him no further than the stable.” 

“ Yes, yes. That will do for me. I’m going that way—I’m going 
that way.” She spoke with breathless eagerness, and pressed by me 
into the cab. 

I had assured myself that the man was sober as well as civil, before 
I let her enter the vehicle. And now, when she was seated inside, I 
entreated her to let me see her set down safely at her destination. 

“ No, no, no,” she said vehemently. “ I’m quite safe and quite 
happy now. If you are a gentleman, remember your promise. Let 
him drive on till I stop him. Thank you—oh! thank you, thank you!” 
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My hand was on the cab door. She caught it in hers., kissed it, and 
pushed it away. The cab drove off at the same moment—I started into 
the road, with some vague idea of stopping it again, I hardly knew why 
—hesitated from dread of frightening and distressing her—called, at 
last, but not loud enough to attract the driver’s attention. The sound 
of the wheels grew fainter in the distance—the cab melted into the black 
shadows on the road—the woman in white was gone. 

Ten minutes, or more, had passed. I was still on the same side of 
the way; now mechanically walking forward a few paces; now 
stopping again absently. At one moment, I found myself doubting 
the reality of my own adventure; at another, I *was perplexed and 
distressed by an uneasy* sense of having done wrong, which yet left 
me confusedly ignorant of how I could have done right. I hardly 
knew where I was going, or what I meant to do next; I was conscious 
of nothing but the coijfusion of my own thoughts, when I was abruptly 
recalled to myself—awakened I might alnjpst say—by the sound of 
rapidly approaching wheels close behind me. 

I was on the dark side of the road, in the thick shadow of some garden 
trees, when I stopped to look round. On the opposite, and lighter side 
of the way, a short distance below me, a policeman was strolling along 
in the direction of the Regent’s Park. 

The carriage passed me—an open chaise driven by two men. 

“ Stop ! ” cried one. “ There’s a policeman. Let’s ask him.” 

The horse was instantly pulled up, a few yards beyond the dark 
place where I stood. 

“ Policeman ! ” cried the first speaker. “ Have you seen a woman 
pass this way ? ” 

“ What sort of woman, sir ? ” 

“ A woman m a lavender-coloured gown-” 

“ No, no,” interposed the second man. “ The clothes we gave her 
were found on her bed. She must have gone away in the clothes she 
wore when she came to us. In white, policeman. A woman in white.” 

“ I haven’t seen her, sir.” 

“ If you, or any of your men meet with the woman, stop her, and 
send her in careful keeping to that address. I’ll pay all expenses, and 
a fair reward into the bargain.” 

The policeman looked at the card that was handed down to him. 

“ Why are we to stop her, sir ? What has she done ? ” 

. “ Done! She has escaped from my Asylum. Don’t forget: a 
woman in white. Drive on.” 


v 

“ She has escaped from my Asylum.” 

I cannot say with truth that the terrible inference which those words 
suggested flashed upon me like a new revelation. Some of the strange 
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questions put to me by the woman in white, after my ill-considered 
promise to leave her free to act as she pleased, had suggested the con¬ 
clusion either that she was naturally flighty and unsettled, or that some 
recent shock of terror had disturbed the balance of her faculties. But 
the idea of absolute insanity which we all associate with the very name 
of an Asylum, had, I can honestly declare, never occurred to me, in 
connection with her. I had seen nothing, in her language or her 
actions, to justify it at the time; and, even with the new light thrown 
on her by the words which the stranger had addressed to the policeman, 
I could see nothing to justify it now. <- 

What had I done ? Assisted the victim of the most horrible of all 
false imprisonments to escape; or cast loose on the wide world of 
London an unfortunate creature, whose actions it was my duty, and 
every man’s duty, mercifully to control ? I turned sick at heart when 
the question occurred to me, and when I felt self-reproachfully that it 
was asked too late. 

In the disturbed state of my mind, it was useless to think of going 
to bed, when I at last got back to my chambers in Clement’s Inn. 
Before many hours elapsed it would be necessary to start on my journey 
to Cumberland. I sat down and tried, first to sketch, then to read— 
but the woman in white got between me and my pencil, between me 
and my book. Had the forlorn creature come to any harm ? That 
was my first thought, though I shrank selfishly from confronting it. 
Other thoughts followed, on which it was less harrowing to dwell. 
Where had she stopped the cab ? What had become of her now ? 
Had she been traced and captured by the men in the chaise ? Or was 
she still capable of controlling her own actions ; and were we two 
following our widely parted roads towards one point in the mysterious 
future, at wEich we were to meet once more ? 

It was a relief when the hour came to lock my door, to bid farewell 
to London pursuits, London pupils, and London friends, and to be in 
movement again toward^new interests and a new life. Even the bustle 
and confusion at the railway terminus, so wearisome and bewildering 
at other times, roused me and did me good. 

My travelling instructions directed me to go to Carlisle, and then to 
diverge by a branch railway which ran in the direction of the coast. 
As a misfortune to begin with, our engine broke down between Lan¬ 
caster and Carlisle. The delay occasioned by this accident caused me to 
be too late for the branch train, by which I was to have gone on im¬ 
mediately. 4 I had to,wait some hours; and when a later train finally 
deposited me at the nearest station to Limmeridge House, it was past 
ten, and the night was so dark that I could hardly see my way to the 
pony-chaise which Mr. Fairlie had ordered to be in waiting for me. 

The driver was evidently discomposed by the lateness of my arrival. 
He was in that state of highly respectful sulkiness which is peculiar to 
English servants. We drove away slowly through the darkness in 
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perfect silence. The roads were bad, and the dense obscurity of the 
night increased the difficulty of getting ever the ground quickly. . It 
was, by my watch, nearly an hour and a half from the time of our leaving 
the station before I heard the sound of the sea in the distance, and the 
crunch of our wheels on a smooth gravel drive. We had passed one 
gate before entering the drive, and we passed another before we drew 
up at the house. I was received by a solemn man-servant out of 
livery, was informed that the family had retired for the night, and was 
then led into a large and lofty room where my supper was awaiting me, 
in a forlorn manner, at ope extremity of a lonesome mahogany wilder¬ 
ness of dining-table. 

I was too tired and out of spirits to eat or drink much, especially with 
the solemn servant waiting on me as elaborately as if a small dinner- 
part} 7 had arrived at the house instead of a solitary man. In a quarter 
of an hour I was ready to be taken up to my bed-chamber. The solemn 
servant conducted me jnto a prettily furnished room—said, “ Breakfast 
at nine o’clock, sir ”—looked all round him |o see that everything was 
in its proper place—and noiselessly withdrew. 

“ What shall I see in my dreams to-night ? ” I thought to myself, 
as I put out the candle: “ the woman m white ? or the unknown 
inhabitants of this Cumberland mansion ? ” It was a strange sensation 
to be sleeping in the house, like a friend of the family, and yet not* to 
know one of the inmates, even by sight! 

VI 

When I rose the next morning and drew up my blind, the sea opened, 
before me joyously under the broad August sunlight, and the distant 
coast of Scotland fringed the horizon with its lines of melting blue. 

The view was such a surprise, and such a change to me,- after my 
weary London experience of brick and mortar landscape, that I seemed 
to burst into a new life and a new set of thoughts the moment I looked 
at it. A confused sensation of having suddenly lost my familiarity with 
the past, without acquiring any additional clearness of idea in reference 
to the present or the future, took possession of my mind. Circum¬ 
stances that were but a few days old, faded back in my memory, as if 
they had happened months and months since. Pesca’s quaint announce¬ 
ment of the means by which he had procured me my present employ¬ 
ment ; the farewell evening I had passed with my mother and sister; 
even my mysterious adventure on the way home from Hampstead, had 
all become like events which might have occurred at some former 
epoch of my existence. Although the woman m white was still in my 
mind, the image of her seemed to have grown dull and faint already. 

A little before nine o’clock, I descended to the ground-floor of the 
house. The solemn man-servant of the night before met me wandering 
among the passages, and compassionately showed me the way to the 
breakfast-room. 
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My first glance round me, as the man opened the door, disclosed a 
well-furnished breakfast-table, standing in the middle of a long room, 
with many windows in it. I looked from the table to the window 
farthest from me, and saw a lady standing at it, with her back turned 
towards me. The instant my eyes rested on her, I was struck by the 
rare beauty of her form, and by the unaffected grace of her attitude. 
Her figure was tall, yet not too tall; comely and well-developed, yet 
not fat; her head set on her shoulders with an easy, pliant firmness; 
her waist perfection in the eyes of a man, for it occupied its natural 
place, it filled out its natural circle, it wa# visibly and delightfully 
undeformed by stays. She had not heard my entrance into the room; 
and I allowed myself the luxury of admiring her for a few moments, 
before I moved one of the chairs near me, as the least embarrassing 
means of attracting her attention. She turned towards me immediately. 
The easy elegance of every movement of her limbs and body as soon as 
she began to advance from the far end of the roojn, set me in a flutter of 
expectation to see her face dearly. She left the window—and I said to 
myself, The lady is dark. She moved forward a few steps—and I 
said to myself, The lady is young. She approached nearer—and I 
said to myself (with a sense of surprise which words fail me to express). 
The lady is ugly! 

-Never was the old conventional maxim, that Nature cannot err, 
more flatly contradicted—never was the fair promise of a lovely figure 
more strangely and startlingly belied by the face and head that crowned 
it. The lady’s complexion was almost swarthy, and the dark down on 
her upper lip was almost a moustache. She had a large, firm, masculine 
. mouth and jaw; prominent, piercing, resolute brown eyes j and thick, 
coal-black hair, growing unusually low down on her forehead. Her 
expression—bright, frank, and intelligent—appeared, while she was 
silent, to be altogether wanting in those feminine attractions of gentleness 
and pliability, without which the beauty of the handsomest woman alive 
is beauty incomplete. Jo see such a face as this set on shoulders that 
a sculptor would have longed to model—to be charmed by the modest 
graces of action through which the symmetrical limbs betrayed their 
beauty when they moved, and then to be almost repelled by the mas¬ 
culine form and masculine look of the features in which the perfectly 
shaped figure ended—was to feel a sensation oddly akin to the helpless 
discomfort familiar to us all in sleep, when we recognise yet cannot 
reconcile the anomalies and contradictions of a dream. 

“ Mr. Hartright ? ” said the lady, interrogatively, her dark face 
lighting-up with a -smile, and softening and growing womanly the 
moment she began to speak. “ We resigned all hope of you last night, 
and went to bed as usual. Accept my apologies for our apparent want 
of attention ; and allow me to introduce myself as one of your pupils. 
Shall we shake hands ? I suppose we must come to it sooner or later— 
and why not sooner ? ” 

These odd words of welcome were spoken in a clear, ringing, pleasant 
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voice. The offered hand—rather large* foot beautifully formed—was 
given to me With the easy* unaffected self-reliance of a highly-bred 
woman. We sat down together at the breakfast-table in as cordial and 
customary a manner as if we had known each other for years, and had 
met at Limmeridge House to talk over old times by previous 
appointment. 

“ I hope you come here good-humouredly determined to make the 
best of your position/’ continued the lady. “ You will have to begin 
this morning by putting up with no other company at breakfast than 
mine. My sister is in her own room* nursing that essentially feminine 
malady 5 a slight headache; and her old governess* Mrs. Vesey* is 
charitably attending on «fcer with restorative tea. My uncle* Mr. 
Fairlie* never joins us at any of our meals : he is an invalid* and keeps 
bachelor state in his cwn apartments. There is nobody else in the 
house but me. Two young ladies have been staying here* but they 
went away yesterday, in despair ; and no wonder. All through their 
visit (in consequence of Mr. Fairlie’s invalid condition) we produced no 
such convenience in the house as a fiirtable* danceabie* small-talkable 
creature of the male sex ; and the consequence was* we did nothing but 
quairel* especially at dinner-time. How can you expect four women to 
dine together alone every day* and not quarrel ? We are such fools, \ve 
can’t entertain each other at table. You see I don’t think much of my 
own sex* Mr. Hartright—which will you have* tea or coffee?-—no 
woman does think much of her own sex* although few of them confess 
it as freely as I do. Dear me* you look puzzled. Why ? Are you 
wondering what you will have for breakfast ? or are you surprised at my 
careless way of talking ? In the first place* I advise you* as a friend* to 
have nothing to do with that cold ham at ycur elbow/* and to*wait till die 
omelette ccmes in. In the second case* I will give you some tea to 
compose your spirits* and do all a woman can (which is very little* by- 
the-by) to hold my tongue.” 

She banded me my cup of tea* laughing gaily. Her light flow/ of 
talk* and her lively familiarity of manner with a total stranger* were 
accompanied by an unaffected naturalness and an easy inborn confidence 
in herself and her position* which would have secured her the respect of 
the most audacious man breathing. While it v/as impossible to be 
formal and reserved m her company* it was more than impossible to 
take the faintest vestige of a liberty with her* even in thought. I felt 
this instinctively* even while I caught the infection of her own bright 
gaiety of spirits—even while I did my best to answer her in her own 
frank* lively way, * 

“ Yes* yes* 55 she said* when I had suggested the only explanation I 
could offer* to account for my perplexed looks* “ I understand. You 
are such a perfect stranger in the house* that you are puzzled by my 
Familiar references to the worthy inhabitants. Natural enough: I 
ought to have thought of it befera At any rate* I can set it right now. 
Suppose I begin with myself, so as to get done with that part of the 
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subject as soon as possible ? My name is Marian Halcombe; and I 
am as inaccurate as women usually are, in calling Mr. Fairlie my uncle, 
and .Miss Fairlie my sister. My mother was twice married : the first 
time to Mr. Halcombe, my father ; the second time to Mr. Fairlie, my 
half-sister’s father. Except that we are both orphans, we are in every 
respect as unlike each other as possible. My father was a poor man, and 
Miss Fairlie’s father was a rich man. I have got nothing, and she has a 
fortune, I am dark and ugly, and she is fair and pretty. Everybody 
thinks me crabbed and old (with perfect justice); and everybody 
thinks her sweet-tempered and charming (wfdi more justice still). In 

short, she is an angel; and I am- Try some of that marmalade, 

Mr. Hartright, ana finish the sentefice, in the f name of female propriety, 
for yourself. What am I to tell you about Mr. Fairlie ? Upon my 
honour,1 hardly know. He is sure to send for you after breakfast, and 
you can study him for yourself. In the meantime, I may inform you, 
first, that he is the late Mr. Fairlie’s younger brother; secondly, that 
he is a single man; and thirdly, that he is Miss Fairlie’s guardian. I 
won’t live without her, and she can’t live without me ; and that is how I 
coma to be at Limmeridge House. My sister and I are honestly fond 
of each other; which, you will say, is perfectly unaccountable, under the 
circumstances, and I quite agree with you—but so it is. You must 
please both of us, Mr. Flartright, or please neither of us : and, what is 
still more trying, you will be thrown entirely upon our society. Mrs. 
Vesey is an excellent person, who possesses all the cardinal virtues, and 
counts for nothing; and Mr. Fairlie is too great an invalid to be a 
companion for anybody. I don’t know what is the matter with him, 
' and the doctors don’t know what is the matter with him, and he doesn’t 
know himself what is the matter with him. We all say it’s on the nerves, 
and we none of us know what we mean when we say it. However, I 
advise you to humour his litde peculiarities, when you see him to-day. 
Admire his collection of coins, prints, and water-colour drawings, and 
you will win his heart. 'Upon my word, if you can be contented with a 
quiet country life, I don’t see why you should not get on very well here. 
From breakfast to lunch, Mr. Fairlie’s drawings will occupy you. After 
lunch. Miss Fairlie and I shoulder our sketch-books, and go out to 
misrepresent Nature, under your directions. Drawing is her favourite 
whim, mind, not mine. Women can’t draw—their minds are too 
flighty, and their eyes are too inattentive. No matter—my sister likes 
it; so I waste paint and spoil paper, for her sake, as composedly as any 
woman in England. As for the evenings, I think we can help you 
through them. MiSs Fairlie plays delightfully. For my own poor 
part, I don’t know one note of music from the other; but I can match 
you at chess, backgammon, ecarte, and (with the inevitable -female 
drawbacks) even at billiards as well. What do you think of the pro¬ 
gramme ? Can you reconcile yourself to our quiet, regular life ? or do • 
you mean to be restless, and secretly,thirst for change and adventure, 
in the humdrum atmosphere of Limmeridge House ? ” 
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She had run on thus far* in her gracefully bantering way, with no 
other interruptions on my part than the unimportant replies which 
politeness required of me. The turn of the expression, however, in 
her last question, or rather the one chance word, “ adventure, 35 lightly 
as it fell from her lips, recalled my thoughts to my meeting with the 
woman in white, and urged me to discover the connexion which the 
stranger’s own reference to Mrs. Fairlie informed me must once have 
existed between the nameless fugitive from the Asylum, and the former 
mistress of Limmeridge House. 

“ Even if I were the fnost restless of mankind, 32 I said, “ I should 
be in no danger of thirsting after adventures for some time to come. 
The very night before I arrived at this house, I met*with an adventure; 
and the wonder and excitement of it, I can assure you. Miss Halcombe, 
will last me the whole term of my stay in Cumberland, if not for a 
much longer period. 33 

“ You don’t say so,*Mr. Hartright! May I hear it ? 33 

“ You have a claim to hear it. The chief person in the adventure 
was a total stranger to me, and may perhaps be a total stranger to you; 
but she certainly mentioned the name of the late Mrs. Fairlie iiuterms 
of the sincerest gratitude and regard. 53 

“ Mentioned my mother’s name ! You interest me indescribably. 
Pray go on. 33 * 

I at once related the circumstances under which I had met the 
woman m white, exactly as they had occurred; and I repeated what 
she had said to me about Mrs. Fairlie and Limmeridge House, word 
for word. 

Miss Halcombe’s bright resolute eyes looked eagerly into mine, from 
the beginning of the narrative to the end. Her face expressed vivid 
interest and astonishment, but nothing more. She was evidently as 
far from knowing of any clue to the mystery as I was myself.' 

“ Are you quite sure of those words referring to my mother ? ” she 
asked. 

“ Quite sure,” I replied. “ Whoever she may be, the woman was 
once at school in the village of Limmeridge, was treated with especial 
kindness by Mrs. Fairlie, and, in grateful remembrance of that kindness, 
feels an affectionate interest in all surviving members of the family. 
She knew that Mrs. Fairlie and her husband were both dead ; and she 
spoke of Miss Fairlie as if they had known each other when they were 
children.” 

“ You said, I think, that she denied belonging to this place ? ” 

“ Yes, she told me she came from Hampshire. 3 * 

“ And you entirely failed to find out her name ? ” 

“ Entirely.” 

“ Very strange. I think you were quite justified, Mr. Hartright, in 
giving the poor creature her liberty, for she seems to have done nothing 
in your presence to show herself unfit to enjoy it. But I wish you had 
been a little more resolute about finding out her name. We must really 
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clear up this mystery, in some way. You had better not speak of it yet 
to Mr. Fairlie, or to my sister. They are both of them, I am certain, 
quite as ignorant of -who the woman is, and of what her past history in 
connexion with us can be, as I am myself. But they are also, in widely 
different ways, rather nervous and sensitive; and you would only 
fidget one and alarm the other to no purpose. As for myself, I am ail 
aflame with curiosity, and I devote my whole energies to the business of 
discovery from this moment. When my mother came here, after her 
second marriage, she certainly established the village school just as it 
exists at the present time. But the old teaclfers are all dead, or gene 
elsewhere; and no enlightenment is to be hoped for from that quarter. 
The only other alternative I can think of-”« 

At this point we were interrupted by the entrance of the servant, 
with a message from Mr. Fairlie, intimating that he would be glad to 
see me, as soon as I had done breakfast. 

“ Wait in the hall,” said Miss Halcombe, answering the servant for 
me, in her quick, ready way. “ Mr. Hartright will come out directly. 
I was about to say,” she went on, addressing me again, “ that my sister 
and I .have a large collection of my mother’s letters, addressed to my 
father and to hers. In the absence of any other means of getting in¬ 
formation, I will pass the morning in looking over my mother’s 
corfespondence with Mr. Fairlie. He was fond of London, and was 
constantly away from his country home; and she was accustomed, at 
such times, to write and report to him how things went on at Limme- 
ridge. Her letters are full of references to the school in which she took 
so strong an interest; and I think it more than likely that I may have 
discovered something when we meet again. The luncheon hour is two, 
Mr. Hartright. I shall have the pleasure of introducing you to my 
sister by that time, and we will occupy the afternoon in driving round the 
neighbourhood and showing you all our pet points of view. Till two 
o’clock, then, farewell.” 

She nodded to me with the lively grace, the delightful refinement of 
familiarity, which characterised all that she did and all that she said ; 
and disappeared by a door at the lower end of the room. As soon as 
she had left me, I turned my steps towards the hall, and followed the 
servant, on my way, for the first time, to the presence of Mr. Fairlie. 

VII 

My conductor led me upstairs into a passage which took us back to the 
bedchamber in whichT had slept during the past night; and opening 
the door next to it, begged me to look in. 

“ I have my master’s orders to show you your own sitting-room, sir,” 
said the man, “ and to inquire if you approve of the situation and the 
light.” 

I must have been hard to please, indeed, if I had not approved of the 
room, and of everything about it. The bow-window looked out on the 
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when I saw him, might have been reasonably computed at over fifty 
and under sixty years. His beardless face was thin, worn, and trans¬ 
parently pale, but not wrinkled; his nose was high and hooked; 
his eyes were of a dim greyish blue, large, prominent, and rather red 
round the rims of the eyelids ; his hair was scanty, soft to look at, and 
of that light sandy colour which is the last to disclose its own changes 
towards grey. He was dressed in a dark frock-coat, of some substance 
much thinner than cloth, and in waistcoat and trousers of spotless 
white. His feet were effeminately small, and were clad in buff-coloured 
silk stockings, and little womanish bronze-leather slippers. Two rings 
adorned his whit? delicate hands, the value of which even my in¬ 
experienced observation detected to be all «but priceless. Upon the 
whole, he had a frail, languidly-fretful, over-refined look—something 
singularly and unpleasantly delicate in its association with a man, and, 
at the same time, something which could by no possibility have looked 
natural and appropriate if it had been transferred to the personal 
appearance of a woman. "My morning’s experience of Miss Halcombe 
had predisposed me to be pleased with everybody in the house; but 
my sympathies shut themselves up resolutely at the first sight of Mr. 
Fairlie. 

On approaching nearer to him, I discovered that he was not so 
entirely without occupation as I had at first supposed. Placed amid 
the other rare and beautiful objects on a large round table near him, 
was a dwarf cabinet in ebony and silver, containing coins of all shapes 
and sizes, set out m little drawers lined with dark purple velvet. One 
of these drawers lay on the small table attached to his chair; and near 
' it were some tiny jeweller’s brushes, a wash-leather “ stump,” and a 
little bottlo of liquid, all waiting to be used in various ways for the 
removal of any accidental impurities which might be discovered on 
the coins. His frail white fingers were listlessly toying with something 
which looked, to my uninstructed eyes, like a dirty pewter medal with 
ragged edges, when I 'advanced within a respectful distance of his 
chair, and stopped to make my bow. 

“ So glad to possess you at Limmeridge, Mr. Hartright,” he said, 
in a querulous, croaking voice, which combined, in anything but an 
agreeable manner, a discordantly high tone with a drowsily languid 
utterance. “ Pray sit down. And don’t trouble yourself to move 
the chair, please. In the wretched state of my nerves, movement of 
any kind is exquisitely painful to me. Have you seen your studio ? 
Will it do?” 

“ I have just com£ from seeing the room, Mr. Fairlie; and I assure 
you-” 

He stopped me in the middle of the sentence, by closing his eyes, 
and holding up one of his white hands imploringly. I paused in 
astonishment ; and the croaking voice honoured me with this explana-' 
tion: , 

“ Pray excuse me. But could you contrive to speak in a lower key? 
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In the wretched state of my nerves, loud sound of any kind is in¬ 
describable torture to me. You will pardon an invalid ? I only say 
to you what the lamentable state of my health obliges me to s.ay to 
everybody. Yes. And you really like the room ? 33 
“ I could wish for nothing prettier and nothing more comfortable/ 3 
I answered, dropping my voice, and beginning to discover already 
that Mr. Fairlie’s selfish affectation and Mr. Fairlie’s wretched nerves 
meant one and the same thing. 

“ So glad. You will find your position here, Mr. Hartright, properly 
recognised. There is none of the horrid English barbarity of feeling 
about the social position of an artist, in this house. So much of my 
early life has been passed abroad, that I have quite cast my insular 
skin in that respect. I wish I could say the same of the gentry— 
destestable word, but I suppose I must use it—of the gentry in the 
neighbourhood. They are sad Goths in Art, Mr. Hartright. People, 
I do assure you, who*would have opened their eyes in astonishment, if 
they had seen Charles the Fifth pick up Titian’s brush for him. Do 
you mind putting this tray of coins back in the cabinet, and giving 
me the next one to it ? In the wretched state of my nerves, exertion 
of any kind is unspeakably disagreeable to me. Yes. Thank you. 33 

As a practical commentary on the liberal social theory which he had 
just favoured me by illustrating, Mr. Fairlie’s cool request rather 
amused me. I put back one drawer and gave him the other, with all 
possible politeness. He began trifling with the new set of coins and 
the little brashes immediately; languidly looking at them and admiring 
them all the time he was spealdng to me. 

cc A thousand thanks and a thousand excuses. Do you like coins ? 
Yes. So glad we have another taste in common besides .our taste for 
Art. Now, about the pecuniary arrangements between us—do tell 
me—are they satisfactory ? 33 
“ Most satisfactory, Mr. Fairlie. 33 

“ So glad. And — what next ? Ah! " I remember. Yes. In 
reference to the consideration which you are good enough to accept 
for giving me the benefit of your accomplishments in art, my steward 
will wait on you at the end of the first week, to ascertain your wishes. 
And—what next ? Curious, is it not ? I had a great deal more to say : 
and I appear to have quite forgotten it. Do you mind touching the 
bell ? In that corner. Yes. Thank you, 35 

I rang; and a new servant noiselessly made his appearance—a 
foreigner with a set smile and perfectly brushed hair—a valet every 
inch of him. * • 

“ Louis, 33 said Mr. Fairlie, dreamily dusting the tips of his fingers 
with one of the tiny brashes for the coins, “ I made some entries in 
my tablettes this morning. Find my tablettes. A thousand pardons, 
Mr. Hartright, I 3 m afraid I bore you. 33 

As he wearily closed his eyes again, before I could answer, and 
as he did most assuredly bore me, I sat silent, and looked up at the 
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Madonna and Child by Raphael. In the meantime, the valet left 
the room, and returned shortly with a litde ivory book. Mr. Fairlie, 
after first relieving himself by a gentle sigh, let the book drop open 
with one hand, and held up the tiny brush with the other, as a sign to 
the servant to wait for further orders. 

“ Yes. Just so ! ” said Mr. Fairlie, consulting the tablettes. “ Louis, 
take down that portfolio.” He pointed, as he spoke, to several port¬ 
folios placed near the window, on mahogany stands. “ No. Not the 
one with the green back—that contains my Rembrandt etchings, Mr. 
Hartright. Do you like etchings ? Yes ? Sb glad we have another 
taste in common. The portfolio with the red back, Louis. Don’t 
drop it! You have no idea of the tortures I shoyld suffer, Mr. Hartright, 
if Louis dropped that portfolio. Is it safe on the chair ? Do you think 
it safe, Mr. Hartright ? Yes? So glad. Will you oblige me by looking 
at the drawings, if you really think they are quite safe. Louis, go away. 
What an ass you are. Don’t you see me holding the tablettes ? Do 
you suppose I want to hold them ? Then why not relieve me of the 
tablettes without being told ? A thousand pardons, Mr. Hartright; 
servants are such asses, are they not ? Do tell me—what do you think 
of the drawings ? They have come from a sale in a shocking state—I 
thought they smelt of horrid dealers’ and brokers’ fingers when I 
looked at them last. Can you undertake them ? ” 

Although my nerves were not delicate enough to detect the odour 
of plebeian fingers which had offended Mr. Fairlie’s nostrils, my taste 
was sufficiently educated to enable me to appreciate the value of the 
drawings, while I turned them over. They were, for the most part, 
really fine specimens of English water-colour art; and they had 
deserved muph better treatment at the hands of their former possessor 
than they appeared to have received. 

“ The drawings,” I answered, “ require careful straining and 
mounting; and, in my opinion, they are well worth-” 

“ I beg your pardon,” interposed Mr. Fairlie. “ Do you mind my 
closing my eyes while you speak? Even this light is too much for 
them. Yes ? ” 

“ I was about to say that the drawings are well worth all the time 
and trouble-” 

Mr. Fairlie suddenly opened his eyes again, and rolled them with 
an expression of helpless alarm in the direction of the window. 

“ I entreat you to excuse me, Mr, Hartright,” he said, in a feeble 
flutter. “ But surely I hear some horrid children in the garden—my 
private garden—below ? ” 

“ I can’t say, Mr. Fairlie. I heard nothing myself.” 

“ Oblige me—you have been so very good in humouring my poor 
nerves—oblige me by lifting up a corner of the blind. Don’t let the 
sun in on me, Mr. Hartright! Have you got the blind up ? Yes ? ' 
Then will you be so very kind as to Ipok into the garden and make 
quite sure ? ” 




Please take pains with her. Yes. Is there anything else ? No. We 
quite understand each other—don’t we ? I have no right to detain 
you any longer from your delightful pursuit—have I ? So pleasant 
to have settled everything—such a sensible relief to have done business. 
Do you mind ringing for Louis to carry the portfolio to your own 
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great pains not to let the doors bang, and not to drop the portfolio ? 
Thank you. Gently with the curtains, please—the slightest noise 
from them goes through me like a knife. Yes. Good morning ! ” 

When the sea-green curtains were closed, and when the two baize 
doors were shut behind me, I stopped for a moment in the little circular 
hall beyond, and drew a long, luxurious breath of relief. It was like 
coming to the surface of the water, after deep diving, to find myself 
once more on the outside of Mr. Fairlie’s room. 

As soon as I was comfortably established for the morning in my 
pretty little studio, the first resolution at whjch I arrived was to turn 
my steps no more in the direction of the apartments occupied by the 
master of the hov.se, except in the very improbable event of his 
honouring me with a special invitation to pay Kim another visit. Having 
setded this satisfactory plan of future conduct, in reference to Mr. 
Fairlie, I soon recovered the serenity of temper of which my employer’s 
haughty familiarity and impudent politeness had, for the moment, 
deprived me. The remaining hours of the fhorning passed away 
pleasantly enough, in looking over the drawings, arranging them in 
sets, trimming their ragged edges, and accomplishing the other necessary 
preparations in anticipation of the business of mounting them. I 
ought, perhaps, to have made more progress than this; but, as the 
luncheon time drew near, I grew restless and unsettled, and felt unable 
to fix my attention on work, even though that work was only of the 
humble manual kind. 

At two o’clock, I descended again to the breakfast-room, a hide 
anxiously. Expectations of some interest were connected with my 
approaching reappearance in that part of the house. My introduction 
to Miss Fairlie was now close at hand; and, if Miss Halcombe’s 
search through her mother’s letters had produced the result which she 
anticipated, the time had come for clearing up the mystery of the 
woman in white. 


VIII 

When I entered the room, I found Miss Halcombe and an elderly 
lady seated at the luncheon-table. 

The elderly lady, when I was presented to her, proved to be Miss 
Fairlie’s former governess, Mrs. Vesey, who had been briefly described 
to me by my lively companion at the breakfast-table, as possessed of 
“ all the cardinal virtues, and counting for nothing.” I can do little 
more than offer my humble testimony to the truthfulness of Miss 
Halcombe’s sketch of the old lady’s character. Mrs. Vesey looked the 
personification of human composure, and female amiability. A calm 
enjoyment of a calm existence beamed in drowsy smiles on her plump, 
placid face. Some of us rush through life; and some of us saunter 
through life. Mrs. Vesey sat through life. Sat in the house, early and 
late; sat in the garden; sat in unexpected window-seats in passages; 
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sat (on a camp-stool) when her friends tried to take her out walking; 
sat before she looked at anything, before she tallied of anything, before 
she answered Yes, or No, to the commonest question—always with the 
same serene smile on her lips, the same vacantly attentive turn of the 
head, the same snugly-comfortabie position of her hands and arms, 
under every possible change of domestic circumstances. A mild, 
compliant, an unutterable tranquil and harmless old lady, who never by 
any chance suggested the idea that she had been actually alive since 
the hour of her birth. Nature has so much to do in this world, and is 
engaged in generating such a vast variety of co-existent productions, 
that she must surely be now and then too hurried and confused to 
distinguish between the different processes thar she is carrying on at 
the same time. Starting from this point of view, it will always remain 
my private persuasion that Nature was absorbed in making cabbages 
when Mrs. Vesey was born, and that the good lady suffered the con¬ 
sequences of a vegetable preoccupation in the mind of the Mother of 
us all. 

cc Nov/, Airs. Vesey,” said Miss Halcomhe, looking brighter, 
sharper, and readier than ever, by contrast with the undemonstrative 
old lady at her side, C£ what will you have ? A cutlet ? 53 

Mrs. Vesey crossed her dimpled hands on the edge of the table; 
smiled placidly ; and said, u Yes, dear. 33 

“ What is that opposite Mr. Hartright ? Boiled chicken, is it not ? 
I thought you liked boiled chicken better than cutlet, Mrs. Vesey ? 33 

Airs. Vesey took her dimpled hands off the edge of the table and 
crossed them on her lap instead; nodded contemplatively at the boiled 
chicken and said, “ Yes, dear. 35 

“ Well, but which will you have, to-day ? Shall Mr. Hartright 
give you some chicken ? or shall I give you some cutlet ? 53 

Mrs. Vesey put one of her dimpled hands back again on the edge of 
the table ; hesitated drowsily ; and said, “ Which you please, dear. 33 

“ Mercy on me ! ifs a question for your taste, my good lady, not for 
mine. Suppose you have a little of both ? and suppose you begin with 
the chicken, because Air. Hartright looks devoured by anxiety to carve 
for you. 33 

Airs. Vesey put the other dimpled hand back on the edge of the 
table; brightened dimly one moment; went out again the next; 
bowed obediently; and said, “ If you please, sir. 35 

Surely a mild, a compliant, an unutterably tranquil and harmless 
old lady ? But enough, perhaps, for the present, of Mrs. Vesey. 


All this time, there were no signs of Miss Fairlie, We finished our 
luncheon; and still she never appeared. Miss Halcombe, whose 
quick eye nothing escaped, noticed the looks that I cast, from time to 
time, in the direction of the door. 

“ I understand you, Mr. Hararight,” she said j “ you are wondering 
what has become of your other jpupil. She has been downstairs, and 
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has got over her headache; but has not sufficiently recovered her 
appetite to join us at lunch. If you will put yourself under my charge, 
I think I can undertake to find her somewhere in the garden.” 

She took up a parasol lying on a chair near her, and led the way out, 
by a long window at the bottom of the room, which opened on to the 
lawn. It is almost unnecessary to say that we left Mrs. Vesey still 
seated at the table, with her dimpled hands still crossed on the edge of 
it; apparently settled in that position for the rest of the afternoon. 

As we crossed the lawn. Miss Halcombe looked at me significantly, 
and shook her head. ^ 

“ That mysterious adventure of yours,” she said, “ still remains 
involved in its ow'n appropriate midnight darkness. I have been all 
the morning looking over my mother’s letters, and I have made no 
discoveries yet. However, don’t despair, Mr. Hartright. This is a 
matter of curiosity ; and you have got a woman for your ally. Under 
such conditions success is certain, sooner or lat<*r. The letters are not 
exhausted. I have three- packets still left, and you may confidently 
rely on my spending the whole evening over them.” 

Hgre, then, was one of my anticipations of the morning still un¬ 
fulfilled. I began to wonder, next, whether my introduction to Miss 
Fairlie would disappoint the expectations that I had been forming of 
her since breakfast-time. 

“ And how did you get on with Mr. Fairlie ? ” inquired Miss Hal¬ 
combe, as we left the lawn and turned into a shrubbery. “ Was he 
particularly nervous this morning ? Never mind considering about 
your answer, Mr. Hartright. The mere fact of your being obliged to 
- consider is enough for me. I see in your face that he was particularly 
nervous ; and, as I am amiably unw illing to throw you into the same 
condition, I ask no more.” 

We turned off into a winding path while she was speaking, and 
approached a pretty summer-house, built of wood, in the form of a 
miniature Swiss chalet. The one room of the summer-house, as we 
ascended the steps of the door, was occupied by a young lady. She 
was standing near a rustic table, looking out at the inland view of moor 
and hill presented by a gap in the trees, and absently turning over the 
leaves of a little sketch-book that lay at her side. This was Miss 
Fairlie. 

How can I describe her ? How can I separate her from my own 
sensations, and from all that has happened in the later time ? How 
can I see her again as she looked when my eyes first rested on her—as 

she should look, new, to the eyes that are about to see her in these 
pages ? 

The water-colour drawing that I made of Laura Fairlie, at an after 
period, in the place and attitude in which I first saw her, lies on my 
desk while I write. I look at it, and there dawns upon me brightly,- 
from the dark greenish-brown background of the summer-house, a 
light, youthful figure, clothed in a simple muslin dress, the pattern 
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Then, and then only, has it passed beyond the narrow region on which 
light falls, in this world, from the pencil and the pen. 

Think of her as you thought of the first woman who quickened the 
pulses within you that the rest of her sex had no art to stir. Let the 
kind, candid blue eyes meet yours, as they met mine, with the one 
matchless look which we both remember so well. Let her voice speak 
the music that you once loved best, attuned as sweetly to your ear as 
to mine. Let her footstep, as she comes and goes, in these pages, be 
like that other footstep to whose airy fall your own heart once beat 
time. Take her as the visionary nursling of*vour own fancy; and she 
will grow upon you, all the more clearly, as the living woman who 
dwells in mine. 

Among the sensations that crowded on me, when my eyes first 
looked upon her—familiar sensations which we all know, which spring 
to life in most of our hearts, die again in so many, and renew their bright 
existence in so few—there was one that troubled and perplexed me; 
one that seemed strangely inconsistent and unaccountably out of place 
in Miss Fairlie’s presence. 

Mingling with the vivid impression produced by the charm of her 
fair face and head, her sweet expression, and her winning simplicity 
of manner, was another impression, which, in a shadowy way, suggested 
to me the idea of something wanting. At one time it seemed like some¬ 
thing wanting in her; at another, like something wanting in myself, 
which hindered me from understanding her as I ought. The impression 
was always strongest, in the most contradictory manner, when she 
looked at me; or, in other words, when I was most conscious of the 
' harmony and charm of her face, and yet, at the same time, most troubled 
by the sense of an incompleteness which it was impossible to discover. 
Something wanting, something wanting—and where it was, and what 
it was, I could not say. 

The effect of this curious caprice of fancy (as I thought it then) 
was not of a nature to set me at my ease, during a first interview with 
Miss Fairlie. The few kind words of welcome which she spoke found 
me hardly self-possessed enough to thank her in the customary phrases 
of reply. Observing my hesitation, and no doubt attributing it, 
naturally enough, to some momentary shyness on my part. Miss 
Halcombe took the business of talking, as easily and readily as usual, 
into her own hands. 

“ Look there, Mr. Hartright,” she said, pointing to the sketch-book 
on the table, and to the little delicate wandering hand that was still 
trifling ‘with it. “ Surely you will acknowledge that your model pupil 
is found at last ? The moment she hears that you are in the house, 
she seizes her inestimable sketch-book, looks universal Nature straight 
in the face, and longs to begin ! ” 

Miss Fairlie laughed with a ready good-humour, which broke out 
as brightly as if it had been part o£ the sunshine above us, over her 
lovely face. 
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expression in the lovely eyes that looked into mine, with such an earnest 
desire to learn ail that I could teach, and to discover all that I could 
show, attracted more of my attention than the finest view we passed 
through, or the grandest changes of light and shade, as they flowed 
into each other over the waving moorland and the level beach. At 
any time, and under any circumstances of human interest, is it not 
strange to see how little real hold the objects of the natural world 
amid which we live can gain on our hearts and minds ? We go to 
Nature for comfort in trouble, and sympathy in joy, only in books. 
Admiration of those beauties of the inanimate world, which modem 
poetry so largely and so eloquently describes, is not, even in the best 
of us, one of the original instincts of our napire. As children, we none 
of us possess it. No uninstructed man or woman possesses it. Those 
whose lives are most exclusively passed amid the ever-changing wonders 
of sea and land are also those who are most universally insensible to 
every aspect of Nature not directly associated with the human interest 
of their calling. Our capacity of appreciating the beauties of the earth 
we live on is, in truth, one of the civilised accomplishments which we 
all [earn as an Art; and, more, that very capacity is rarely practised 
by any of us except when our minds are most indolent and most un¬ 
occupied. How much share have the attractions of Nature ever had 
ifi the pleasurable or painful interests and emotions of ourselves or our 
friends? What space do they ever occupy m the thousand little 
narratives of personal experience which pass every day by word of 
mouth from one of us to the other ? All that our minds can compass, 
all that our hearts can learn, can be accomplished with equal certainty, 
• equal profit, and equal satisfaction to ourselves, in the poorest as m 
the richest, prospect that the face of the earth can show. There is surely 
a reason for this want of inborn sympathy between the creature and 
the creation around it, a reason which may perhaps be found in the 
widely different destinies of man and his earthly sphere. The grandest 
mountain prospect that the eye can range over is appointed to anni¬ 
hilation. The smallest human interest that the pure heart can feel is 
appointed to immortality. 

We had been out nearly three hours, when the carriage again passed 
through the gates of Limmeridge House. 

On our way back, I had let the ladies settle for themselves the first 
point of view which they were to sketch, under my instructions, on 
the afternoon of the next day. When they withdrew to dress for 
dinner, and when I was alone again in my little sitting-room, my 
spirits seemed to leave me on a sudden. I felt ill at ease and dis¬ 
satisfied with myself, I hardly knew why. Perhaps I was now conscious, 
for the first time, of having enjoyed our drive too much in the character 
of a guest, and too little in the character of a drawing-master. Perhaps 
that strange sense of something wanting, either in Miss Fairlie or in 
myself, which had perplexed me wjtien I was first introduced to her, 
haunted me still. Anyhow, it was' a relief to my spirits, when the 
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against the faintly deepening background of the inner wall of the room. 
Outside, on the terrace, the clustering flowers and long grasses and 
creepers waved so gently in the light evening air, that the sound of their 
rustling never reached us. The sky was without a cloud; and the 
dawning mystery of moonlight began to tremble already in the region 
of the eastern heaven. The sense of peace and seclusion soothed all 
thought and feeling into a rapt, unearthly repose; and the balmy quiet 
that deepened ever with the deepening light, seemed to hover over us 
with a gentler influence still, when there stole upon it from the piano the 
heavenly tenderness of the music of Mozart. It was an evening of 
sights and sounds never to forget. 

We all sat silent in the places we had, chosen—Mrs. Vesey still 
sleeping, Miss Fairlie still playing, Miss Halcombe still reading— 
till the light failed us. By this time the moon had stolen round to 
the terrace, and soft, mysterious rays of light were slanting already 
across the lower end of the room. The change from the twilight 
obscurity was so beautiful, that we banished the lamps, by common 
consent, when the servant brought them in ; and kept the large room 
unlighted, except by the glimmer of the two candles at the piano. 

For half an hour more, the music still went on. After that, the 
beauty of the moonlight view on the terrace tempted Miss Fairlie 
6ut to look at it; and I followed her. When the candles at the piano 
had been lighted Miss Halcombe had changed her place, so as to 
continue her examination of the letters by their assistance. We left 
her, on a low chair, at one side of the instrument, so absorbed over 
her reading that she did not seem to notice when we moved. 

We had been out on to the terrace together, just in front of the glass 
doors, harply so long as five minutes, I should think ; and Miss Fairlie 
was, by my advice, just tying her white handkerchief over her head as a 
precaution against the night air—when I heard Miss Halcombe’s 
voice—low, eager, and altered from its natural lively tone—pronounce 
my name. 

“ Mr. Hartright,” she said, “ will you come here for a minute ? I 
want to speak to you.” 

I entered the room again immediately. The piano stood about 
half-way down along the inner wall. On the side of the instrument 
farthest from the terrace, Miss Halcombe was sitting with the letters 
scattered on her lap, and with one in her hand selected from them, 
and held close to the candle. On the side nearest to the terrace there 
stood a low ottoman, on which I took my place. In this position I 
was not far from the glass doors; and I could see Miss Fairlie plainly, 
as she passed and repassed the opening on to the terrace; walking 
slowly from end to end of it in the full radiance of the moon. 

“ I want you to listen while I read the concluding passages in this 
letter,” said Miss Halcombe. “ Tell me if you think they throw any 
light upon your strange adventure on the road to London. The letter 
is addressed by my mother to her second husband, Mr. Fairlie; and 
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which she had tied under her chin—passed by us in the moonlight. 
Once more. Miss Ealcombe waited till she was out of sight; and then 
went on: 

“ ‘ I have taken a violent fancy, Philip, to my new scholar, for a 
reason which I mean to keep till the last for the sake of surprising you. 
Her mother having told me as little about the child as she told me of 
herself, I was left to discover (which I did on the first day when we 
tried her at lessons) that the poor little thing’s intellect is not developed 
as it ought to be at her age. Seeing this, I bad her up to the house the 
next day, and privately arranged with the doctor to come and watch 
her and question'her, and tell me what he thought. His opinion is 
that she will grow out of it. But he says her careful bringing-up at 
school is a matter of great importance just now, because her unusual 
slowness in acquiring ideas implies an unusual tenacity in keeping 
them, when they are once received into her mind. Now, my love, you 
must not imagine, in your off-hand way, that I have been attaching 
myself to an idiot. This poor little Anne Catherick is a sweet, 
affectionate, grateful girl; and says the quaintest, prettiest things 
(as you shall judge by an instance), in the most oddly sudden, surprised, 
half-frightened way. Although she is dressed very neatly, her clothes 
show a sad want of taste in colour and pattern. So I arranged, yesterday, 
that some of our darling Laura’s old white frocks and white hats 
should be altered for Anne Catherick; explaining to her that little 
girls of her complexion looked neater and better all in white than in 
anything else. She hesitated and seemed puzzled for a minute; 
then flushed up, and appeared to understand. Her little hand clasped 
mine suddenly. She kissed it, Philip, and said (oh, so earnestly !), 
“ I will always wear white as long as I five. It will help me to remember 
you, ma’am, and to think that I am pleasing you still, when I go away 
and see you no more.” This is only one specimen of the quaint thing s 
she says so prettily. Poor little soul! She shall have a stock of white 
frocks, made with good deep tucks, to let out for her as she grows-’ ” 

Miss Halcombe paused, and looked at me across the piano. 

“ Did the forlorn woman whom you met in the high road seem 
young ? ” she asked. “ Young enough to be two or three-and- 
twenty ? ” 

“ Yes, Miss Halcombe, as young as that.” 

“ And she was strangely dressed, from head to foot, all in white ? ” 

“ All in white.” c 

While the answer was passing my lips, Miss Fairlie glided into 
view on the terrace for the third time. Instead of procee ding on her 
walk, she stopped, with her back turned towards us ; and, leaning on 
the balustrade of the terrace, looked down into the garden beyond.. 
My eyes fixed upon the white gleam of her muslin gown and head-dress 
in the moonlight, and a sensation, fBr which I can find no name—a 
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sensation that quickened my pulse, and raised s flutering at my heart 

began to steal over me. 
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with Miss Fairlie, seems like casting a shadow on the future of the 
bright creature who stands looking at us now. Let me lose the 
impression again, as soon as possible. Call her in, out of the dreary 
moonlight—pray call her in ! ” 

“ Mr. Hartnght, you surprise me. Whatever women may be, I 
thought that men, in the nineteenth century, were above superstition.” 

“ Pray call her in ! ” 

“ Hush, hush ! She is coming of her own accord. Say nothing in 
her presence. Let this discovery of the likeness be kept a secret 
between you and me. Come in, Laura; ’’come in, and wake Mrs. 
Vesey with the piano. Mr. Iiartright is petitioning for some more 
music, and he wants it, this time, of the lightest and liveliest kind.” 


So ended my eventful first day at Limmeridge. House. 

Miss Halcombe and I_kept our secret. After the discovery of the 
likeness no fresh light seemed destined to break over the mystery 
of the woman in white. At the first safe opportunity Miss Halcombe 
cautiously led her half-sister to speak of their mother, of old times, 
and of Anne Catherick. Miss Fairlie’s recollections of the little scholar 
at Limmeridge were, however, only of the most vague and general 
kind. She remembered the likeness between herself and her mother’s 
favourite pupil, as something which had been supposed to exist in 
past times; but she did not refer to the gift of the white dresses, or 
to the singular form of words in which the child had artlessly expressed 
her gratitude for them. She remembered that Anne had remained at 
Limmeridge for a few months only, and had then left it to go back to 
her home in Hampshire; but she could not say whether the mother 
and daughter had ever returned, or had ever been heard of after¬ 
wards. No further search, on Miss Halcombe’s part, through the few 
letters of Mrs. Fairlie’s writing which she had left unread, assisted in 
clearing up the uncertainties still left to perplex us. We had identified 
the unhappy woman whom I had met in the night-time, with Anne 
Catherick—we had made some advance, at least, towards connecting the 
probably defective condition of the poor creature’s intellect with the 
peculiarity of her being dressed all in white, and with the continuance, in 
her maturer years, of her childish gratitude towards Mrs. Fairlie— 
and there, so far as we knew at that time, our discoveries had ended. 

The days passed on, the weeks passed on; and the track of the 
golden autumn wound its bright way visibly through the green summer 
of the trees. Peaceful, fast-flowing, happy time ! my story glides by 
you now as swiftly as you once glided by me. Of all the treasures of 
enjoyment that you poured so freely into my heart, how much is left 
me that has purpose and value enough to be written on this page? 
Nothing but the saddest of all confessions that a man can make— 
the confession of his own folly. 
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while it sparkled over her enthusiasm as pupil; the harmless expression 
of poor Mrs. Vesey’s drowsy approval which connected Miss Fairlie 
and me as two model young people who never disturbed her—every one 
of these trifles, and many more, combined to fold us together in the 
same domestic atmosphere, and to lead us both insensibly to the same 
hopeless end. 

I should have remembered my position, and have put myself secretly 
on my guard. I did so; but not till it was too late. Ail the discretion, 
all the experience, which had availed me with other women, and secured 
me against other temptations, failed me with her. It had been my 
profession, for years past, to be in this close contact with young girls 
of all ages, and of all orders of beauty. I hpd accepted the position as 
part of my calling in life; I had trained myself to leave all the sympathies 
natural to my age in my employer’s outer hall, as coolly as I left my 
umbrella there before I went upstairs. I had long since learnt to 
understand, composedly and as a matter of course, that my situation 
in life was considered a- guarantee against any of my female pupils 
feeling more than die most ordinary interest in me, and that I was 
admitted among beautiful and captivating women, much as a harmless 
domestic animal is admitted among them. This guardian experience I 
had gained early; this guardian experience had sternly and stricdy 
gfuided me straight along my own poor narrow path, without once 
letting me stray aside, to the right hand or to the left. And now, I 
and my trusty talisman were parted for the first time. Yes, my hardly- 
earned self-control was as completely lost to me as if I had never 
possessed it; lost to me, as it is lost every day to other men, in other 
■ critical situations, where women are concerned. I know, now, that I 
should have questioned myself from the first. I should have asked why 
any room in the house was better than home to me when she entered 
it, and barren as a desert when she went out again—why I always 
noticed and remembered the little changes in her dress that I had 
noticed and remembered in no other woman’s before—why I saw her, 
heard her, and touched her (when we shook hands at night and morning) 
as I had never seen, heard, and touched any other woman in my life ? 
I should have looked into my own heart, and found this new growth 
springing up there, and plucked it out while it was young. Why was 
this easiest, simplest work of self-culture always too much for me ? 
The explanation has been written already in the three words that were 
many enough, and plain enough, for my confession. I loved her. 

The days passed, the weeks passed; it was approaching the third 
month of my stay fin Cumberland. The delicious monotony of life 
in our calm seclusion, flowed on with me like a smooth stream with 
a swimmer who glides down the current. All memory of the past, 
all thoughts of the future, all sense of the falseness and hopelessness 
of my own position, lay hushed within me into deceitful rest. Lulled 
by the Syren-song that my own hegrt sang to me, with eyes shut to 

ail sight, and ears closed to all sound of danger, I drifted nearer and 

* 
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nearer to the fatal rocks. The warning that aroused me si last, and 
startled me into sudden, seif-accusing consciousness of my own weak¬ 
ness , was the plainest, the truest, the kindest of all warnings, for it 
' came silently from her. 

We had parted one night, as usual. No word had fallen from my 
lips, at that time, or at any time before it, that could betray me, or 
startle her into sudden knowledge of the truth. But, when we met 
again in the morning, a change had come over her—a change that told 
me all. 

I shrank then—I shrink -still—from invading the innermost sanctuary 
of her heart, and laying it open to others, as I have laid open my own. 
Let it be enough to say that the time when she first surprised my 
secret was, I firmly believe, the time when she first surprised her own, 
and the time, also, when she changed towards me in the interval of 
one night. Her nature, too truthful to deceive others, was too noble 
to deceive itself. When jthe doubt that I had hushed asleep, first weighed 
its weary weight on her heart, the true face earned all, and said, in its 
own frank, simple language — I am sorry for him; I am sorry for 
myself. 

It said this, and more, which I could not then interpret. I under¬ 
stood but too ‘well the change in her manner; to greater kindness and 
quicker readiness in interpreting all my wishes, before others—to 
constraint and sadness, and nervous anxiety to absorb herself in the 
first occupation she could seize on, whenever we happened to be left 
together alone. I understood why the sweet sensitive lips smiled, so 
rarely and so restrained !} 7 now ; and why the dear blue eyes looked at 
me, sometimes with the pity of an angel, sometimes with the innocent 
perplexity of a child. But the change meant more than this, jfhere was 
a coldness in her hand, there was an unnatural immobility in her face, 
there was in all her movements the mute expression of constant fear 
and clinging self-reproach. The sensations that I could trace to 
herself and to me, the unacknowledged sensations that we were feeling 
in common, were not these. There were certain elements of the change 
in her that were still secretly drawing us together, and others that were, 
as secretly, beginning to drive us apart. 

In my doubt and perplexity, in my vague suspicion of something 
hidden which I was left to find by my own unaided efforts, I examined 
Miss Halcombe’s looks and manner for enlightenment. Living in such 
intimacy as ours, no serious alteration could take place in any one of 
us which did not sympathetically affect the others. The change in 
Miss Fairlie was reflected in her half-sister. Although not a word 
escaped Miss Halcomhe which hinted at an altered state of feeling 
towards myself, her penetrating eyes had contracted a new habit of 
always watching me. Sometimes, the look was like suppressed anger ; 
sometimes like suppressed dreadj sometimes like neither—like nothing, 
in short, which I could understand. A week elapsed, leaving us all 
three still in this position of secretVrastraint towards one another. My 
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situation, aggravated by the sense of my own rmsei&He weakness and 
forgetfulness of myself, now too late awakened in me, was becoming 
intolerable. I felt that I must cast off the oppression under winch I 
was" living, at once and for ever—yet how to act for the best, or what to 
say first, was more than I could tell. 

From this position of helplessness and humiliation, I was rescued 
by Miss Halcombe. Her lips told me the bitter, the necessary, the 
unexpected truth; her hearty kindness sustained me under the shock 
of hearing it; her sense and courage turned to its right ise an event 
which threatened the worst that could happen, to me and to others, m 
Limmeridge House. 


x 

It was on a Thursday in the week, and nearly at the end of the third 
month of my sojourn in Cumberland. * 

In the morning, when,! w r ent down into the breakfast-room at the 
usual hour, Miss Halcombe, for the first time since I had known her, 
was absent from her customary place at the table. 

Miss Fairlie was out on the lawn. She bowed to me, but did not 
come in. Not a word had dropped from my lips, or from hers, that 
cGuld unsettle either of us—and yet the same unacknowledged sense of 
embarrassment made us shrink alike from meeting one another alone. 
She waited on the lawn ; and I waited m the breakfast-room, till Mrs. 
Vesey or Miss Halcombe came in. How quickly 1 should have joined 
her: how readily we should have shaken hands, and glided into our 
customary talk, only a fortnight ago. 

In a few^ minutes Miss Halcombe entered. She had a preoccupied 
look, and she made her apologies for being late, rather absently. 

“ I have been detained,” she said, “ by a consultation with Mr. 
Fairlie on a domestic matter which he wished to speak to me about.” 

Miss Fairlie came in from the garden; and the usual morning 
greeting passed between us. Her hand struck colder to mine than 
ever. She did not look at me ; and she was very pale. Even Mrs. 
Vesey noticed it, when she entered the room a moment after. 

“ I suppose it is the change in the wind,” said die old lady. “ The 
winter is coming—ah, my love, the winter is coming soon! ” 

In her heart and in mine it had come already. 

Our morning meal—once so full of pleasant good-humoured dis¬ 
cussion of the plans for the day—was short and silent. Miss Fairlie 
seemed to feel the oppression of the long pauses in the conversation; 
and looked appealingly to her sister to fill them up. Miss Halcombe, 
after once or twice hesitating and checking herself, in a most un¬ 
characteristic manner 5 , spoke at last. 

u I have seen your uncle this morning, Laura,” she said. “ He 
thinks the purple room is the one that ought to be got ready; and 
he confirms what I told you. Monday is the day—not Tuesday.” 
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summer-house^ in which Laura Fairlie and I had first seen each other, 
she stopped, and broke the silence which she had steadily maintained 
while we were walking together. 

What I have to say to you, I can say here/ 5 

With those words she entered the summer-house, took one of the 
chairs at the little round table inside,, and signed to me to take the 
other. I suspected what was coming when she spoke to me in the 
breakfast-room ; I felt certain of it now. 

“ Mr. Hartright,” she said, “ I am going to begin by making a 
frank avowal to you. I am going to say—without phrase-making, 
which I detest; or paying compliments, which I heartily despise— 
that I have come," in the course of your residence with us, to feel a 
strong friendly regard for you. I was predisposed in your favour 
when you first told me of your conduct towards that unhappy woman 
whom you met under such remarkable circumstances. Your manage¬ 
ment of the affair might not have been prudegt; but it showed the 
self-control, the delicacy* and die compassion of a man who was 
naturally a gentleman. It made me expect good things from you; 
and jou have not disappointed my expectations.” 

She paused—but held up her hand at the same time, as a sign that 
tfhe awaited no answer from me before she proceeded. When I entered 
the summer-house, no thought was in me of the woman in white. But 
now, Miss Halcombe’s own words had put the memory of my 
adventure back in my mind. It remained there throughout the inter¬ 
view—remained, and not without a result. 

“ As your friend,” she proceeded, “ I am going to tell you, at once, 

- in my own plain, blunt, downright language, that I have discovered 
your secret—without help or hint, mind, from any one else. Mr. 
Hartright, you have thoughtlessly allowed yourself to form an attach¬ 
ment—a serious and devoted attachment, I am afraid—to my sister 
Laura. I don’t put you to the pain of confessing it, in so many words, 
because I see and know that you are too honest to deny it. I don’t 
even blame you—I pity you for opening your heart to a hopeless 
affection. You have not attempted to take any underhand advantage 
—you have not spoken to my sister in secret. You are guilty of weakness 
and want of attention to your own best interests, but of nothing worse. 
If you had acted, in any single respect, less delicately and less modestly, 
I should have told you to leave the house, without an instant’s notice, 
or an instant’s consultation of anybody. As it is, I blame the mis¬ 
fortune of your years and your position—I don’t blame you „ Shake 
hands—I have givemyou pain; I am going to give you more; but there 
is no help for it—shake hands with your friend, Marian Halcombe, 
first.” 

The sudden kindness—the warm, high-minded, fearless sympathy 
which met me on such mercifally-equal terms, which appealed with' 
such delicate and generous abruptness^ straight to my heart, my honour, 
and my courage, overcame me in an instant. I tried to look at her 
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must leave us for her sake, as well as for your own. Your presence 
here, your necessary intimacy with us, harmless as it has been, God 
knows, in all other respects, has unsteadied her and made her wretched. 
I, who love her better than my own life—I, who have learnt to believe 
in that pure, noble, innocent nature as I believe in my religion—know 
but too well the secret misery of self-reproach that she has been 
suffering, since the first shadow of a feeling disloyal to her marnage 
engagement entered her heart in spite of her. I don’t say—it would be 
usdess to attempt to say it after what has happened—that her engage¬ 
ment has ever had a strong hold on her affections. It is an engage¬ 
ment of honour, not of love; her father sanctioned it on his deathbed, 
two years since—she herself neither welcomed it nor shrank from it— 
she was content to make it. Till you came here, she was in the position 
of hundreds of other women, who marry men without being greatly 
attracted to them or greatly repelled by them, and who learn to love 
them (when they don’t learn to hate !) after matyiage, mstead of before. 
I hope more earnestly than words can say—and you should have the 
self-sacrificing courage to"hope too—that the new thoughts and feelings 
which have disturbed the old calmness and the old content, have not 
takeh root too deeply to be ever removed. Your absence (if I had 
less belief in your honour, and your courage, and your sense, I should 
not trust to them as I am trusting now)—your absence will help my 
efforts; and time wifi help us all three. It is something to know that 
my first confidence in you was not all misplaced. It is something to 
know that you will not be less honest, less manly, less considerate 
towards the pupil whose relation to yourself you have had the mis- 
. fortune to forget, than towards the stranger and the outcast whose 
appeal to you was not made in vain.” 

Again the chance reference to the woman in white ! Was there no 
possibility of speaking of Miss Fairlie and of me without raising the 
memory of Anne Catherick, and setting her between us like a fatality 
that it was hopeless to avoid ? 

“Tell me what apology I can make to Mr. Fairlie for breaking 
my engagement,” I said. “Tell me when to go after that apology 
is accepted. I promise implicit obedience to you and to your advice.” 

“ Time is, every way, of importance,” she answered. “ You heard 
me refer this morning to Monday next, and to the necessity of setting 
the purple room in order. The visitor whom we expect on Monday—” 

I could not wait for her to be more explicit. Knowing what I knew 
now, the memory of Miss Fairlie’s look and manner at the breakfast- 
table told me that t|ie expected visitor at Limmeridge House was her 
future husband. I tried to force it back; but something rose within 
me at that moment stronger than my own will; and I interrupted Miss 
Halcombe. 

“ Let me go to-day,” I said bitterly. “ The sooner the better.” . 

“ No; not to-day,” she replied. “ The only reason you can assign 
to Mr. Fairlie for your departure, before the end of your engagement, 
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It was a relief—so sadly* so hopelessly was my position towards 
her changed already—it was absolutely a relief to me* when the person 
who had disturbed us appeared at the entrance of the summer-house* 
and proved to be only Miss Fairlie’s maid. 

“ Could I speak to you for a moment* miss ? ” said the girl* in rather 
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A few minutes elapsed before Miss Halcombe dismissed the maid 
and came back to me. She, too, looked flurried and unsettled now. 

“.We have arranged all that is necessary, Mr. Hartright,” she said. 
“ We have understood each other, as friends should; and we may go 
back at once to the house. To tell you the truth, I am uneasy about 
Laura. She has sent to say she wants to see me directly; and the maid 
reports that her mistress is apparently very much agitated by a letter 
that she has received this morning—the same letter, no doubt, which I 
sent on to the house before we came here.” 

We retraced our steps together hastily along the shrubbery path. 
Although Miss Halcombe had ended all that she thought it necessary 
to say, on her side, I had not ended all that; I wanted to say on mine. 
From the moment when I had discovered that the expected visitor at 
Limmeridge was Miss Fairlie’s future husband, I had felt a bitter 
curiosity, a burning envious eagerness, to know who he was. It was 
possible that a future opportunity of putting the question might not 
easily offer; so I risked asking it on our way back to the house. 

“Now that you are kind enough to tell me we have understood 
each other, Miss Halcombe,” I said; “ now that you are sure of my 
gratitude for your forbearance and my obedience to your wishes, 
may I venture to ask who ”—(I hesitated ; I had forced myself to 
flunk of him, but it was harder still to speak of him, as her promised 
husband)—“ who the gentleman engaged to Miss Fairlie is ? ” 

Her mind was evidently occupied with the message she had received 
from her sister. She answered in a hasty, absent way: 

“ A gentleman of large property, in Hampshire.” 

Hampshire! Anne Catherick’s native place. Again, and yet again, 
the woman in white. There was a fatality in it. 

“ And his name ? ” I said, as quietly and indifferently as I could. 

“ Sir Percival Glyde.” 

Sir —Sir Percival! Anne Catherick’s question—that suspicious 
question about the men of the rank of Baronet whom I might happen 
to know—had hardly been dismissed from my mind by Miss Hal- 
combe’s return to me in the summer-house, before it was recalled again 
by her own answer. I stopped suddenly, and looked at her. 

“ Six Percival Glyde,” she repeated, imagining that I had not heard 
her former reply. 

“ Knight, or Baronet ? ” I asked, with an agitation that I could hide 
no longer. 

She paused for a moment, and then answered, rather coldly: 

“ Baronet, of coucse.” 


Not a word more was said, on either side, as we walked back to the 
house. Miss Halcombe hastened immediately to her sister’s room; 
and I withdrew to my studio to set in order all of Mr. Fairlie’s drawings 



of my brief, presumptuous love, seemed ro be blunted and deadened 
by the still stronger sense of something obscurely impending, some¬ 
thing invisibly threatening, that Time was holding over our heads. 

I had been engaged with the drawings little more than half an hour, 
when there was a knock at the door. It opened, on my answering: 
and, to my surprise, Miss Halcombe entered the room. 

Her manner was angry and agitated. She caught up a chair for 
herself before I could give her one; and sat down in it, close at my 
side. 


Mr. Hartright,” she said, “ I had hoped that all painful subjects 
of conversation were exhausted between us, for to-day at least. But 
it is not to be so. There is some underhand villainy at work to frighten 
my sister about her approaching marriage. You saw me send the 
gardener on ro the house, with a letter addressed, in a strange hand¬ 
writing. to Miss Fairiie ? ” 
e Certainly.” 

“ That letter is an anonymous letter—a vile attempt to injure Sir 
Tertivai Glyde in my sister’s estimation. It has so agitated and alarmed 
her that I have had the greatest possible difficulty in composing her 
spirits sufficiently to allow me to* leave her room and come here. I 
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know this is a famil y matter on which I ought not to consult you, and 
in which you can feel no concern or interest-” 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Halcombe. I feel the strongest possible 
concern and interest in any thin g that affects Miss Fairlie’s happiness 
or yours.” 

“Iam glad to hear you say so. You are the only person in the house, 
or out of it, who can advise me. Mr. Fairlie, in his state of health 
and with his horror of difficulties and mysteries of all kinds, is not to 
be thought of. The clergyman is a good, weak man, who knows 
nothing out of the routine of his duties; asd our neighbours are just 
the sort of comfortable, jog-trot acquaintances whom one cannot 
disturb in times cf trouble and danger. What I want to know is this : 
ought I at once to take such steps as I can to discover the writer of the 
letter ? or ought I to wait, and apply to Mr. Fairlie’s legal adviser 
to-morrow? It is a question—perhaps a very important one—of 
g aining or losing the day. Tell me what you think, Mr. Hartright. 
If necessity had not already obliged me to take you into my confidence 
under very delicate circumstances, even my helpless situation would, 
perhaps, be no excuse for me. But, as things are, I cannot surely be 
wrong, after all that has passed between us, in forgetting that you are a 
friend of only three months’ standing.” 

c She gave me the letter. It began abruptly, without any preliminary 
form of address, as follows:— 

“ Do you believe in dreams ? I hope, for your own sake, that you 
do. See what Scripture says about dreams and their fulfilment (Genesis 
xl. 8, xli. 25; Daniel iv. 18-25), and take the warning I send you 
before it is too late. 

“ Last night, I dreamed about you, Miss Fairlie. I dreamed that I 
was standing inside the communion rails of a church: I on one side 
of the altar-table, and the clergyman, with his surplice and his prayer- 
book, on the other. 

“ After a time, there walked towards us, down the aisle of the church, 
a man and a woman, coming to be married. You were the woman. 
You looked so pretty and innocent in your beautiful white silk dress, 
and your long white lace veil, that my heart felt for you and the tears 
came into my eyes. 

“ They were tears of pity, young lady, that heaven blesses; and, 
instead of falling from my eyes like the every-day tears that we all of 
us shed, they turned into two rays of light which slanted nearer and 
nearer to the man standing at the altar with you, till they touched his 
breast. The two rays sprang in arches like two rainbows, between 
me and him. I looked along them; and I saw down into his inmost 
heart. 

“ The outside of the man you were marrying was fair enough to 
see. He was neither tall nor short—he was a little below the mid dle 
size. A light, active, high-spirited‘'man—about five-and-forty years 
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“ Deranged ? 55 suggested Miss Halcombe. “ It struck me in that 
lights too. 55 

X did not answer. While I was speaking, my eyes rested on the last 
sentence of the letter : “ Your mother’s daughter has a tender place 
in my heart—for you mother was my first, my best, my only friend.” 
Those words and the doubts which had just escaped me as to the sanity 
of the writer of the letter, acting together on my mind, suggested an 
idea, which I was literally afraid to express openly, or even to encourage 
secretly. I began to doubt whether my own faculties were not in danger 
of losing their balance. It seemed almost like a monomania to be tracing 
back every thin g jstrange that happened, everything unexpected that 
was said, always to the same hidden source and the same sinister 
influence. I resolved, this time, in defence of my own courage and my 
own sense, to come to no decision that plain fact did not warrant, and 
to turn my back resolutely on everything that tempted me in the shape 
of surmise. 9 

“ If we have any chance of tracing the person who has written 
this,” I said, returning the letter to Miss Halcombe, cc there can be 
no harm in seizing our opportunity the moment it offers. I think we 
ought to speak to the gardener agam about the elderly woman who 
gave him the letter, and then to continue our inquiries in the village. 
But first let me ask a question. You mentioned just now the alter¬ 
native of consulting Mr. Fairlie’s legal adviser to-morrow. Is 
there no possibility of communicating with him earlier ? Why not 
to-day ? ” 

“ I can only explain,” replied Miss Halcombe, “ by entering into 
certain particulars, connected with my sister’s marriage engagement, 
which I did not think it necessary or desirable to mention to you this 
morning. One of Sir Percival Glyde’s objects in coming here, on 
Monday, is to fix the period of his marriage, which has hitherto been 
left quite unsettled. He is anxious that the event should take place 
before the end of the year.” 

“ Does Miss Fairlie know of that wish ? ” I asked, eagerly. 

“ She has no suspicion of it; and after what has happened I shall 
not take the responsibility upon myself of enlightening her. Sir 
Percival has only mentioned his views to Mr. Fairlie, who has told me 
himself that he is ready and anxious, as Laura’s guardian, to forward 
them. He has written to London, to the family solicitor, Mr. Gilmore. 
Mr. Gilmore happens to be away in Glasgow on business ; and he has 
replied by proposing to stop at Limmeridge House, on his way back 
to town. He will arrive to-morrow, and will stay with us a few days, 
so as to allow Sir Percival time to plead his own cause. If he succeeds, 
Mr. Gilmore will then return to London, taking with h im his instruc¬ 
tions for my sister’s marriage-settlement. You understand now, Mr. 
Hartright, why I speak of waiting to take legal advice until to-morrow ? 
Mr. Gilmore is the old and tried friend of two generations of Fairlies; 
and we can trust him, as we could trust no one else.” 
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The marriage-settlement! The mere hearing of those two words 
stung me with a jealous despair that was poison to my higher and 
better instincts. I began to think—it is hard to confess this, but I 
must suppress nothing from beginning to end of the terrible story that 
1 now stand committed to reveal-—I began to think, with a hateful 
eagerness of hope, of the vague charges against Sir Percival Glyde 
which the anonymous letter contained. What it those wild accusations 
rested on a foundation of truth ? What if their truth could be proved 
before the fata] words of consent were spoken, and the marriage- 
settlement was drawn ? ®1 have tried to think since, that the feeling 
which then animated me began and ended in pure devotion to Miss 
Fairlie’s interests. But | have never succeeded it? deceiving myself 
into believing it; and I must not now attempt to deceive others. The 
feeling began and ended in reckless, vindictive, hopeless hatred of the 
man who was to marry her. 

c< If we are to find «put anything/ 5 I said, speaking under the new 
influence which was now directing me, wejiad better not *et another 
minute slip by us unemployed. I can only suggest, once more, the 
propriety of questioning the gardener a second time, and of inquiring 
in the village immediately afterwards. 55 

“ I think I may be of help to you in both cases/ 5 said Miss Hah 
combe, rising. Let us go, Mr. Hartright, at once, and do the bew 
we can together/ 5 

I had the door in my hand to open it for her—but I stopped, on i 
sudden, to ask an important question before we set forth,. 

“ One of the paragraphs of the anonymous letter/ 5 I said,contains 
some sentences of minute personal description. Sir Percival G!yde 5 s - 
name is not mentioned, I know—bur does that description at all 
resemble him ? 55 

“ Accurately; even in stating his age to be forty-five—™ 55 

Forty-five; and she was not yet twenty-one! Men of his age 
married wives of her age every day ; and experience had shown those 
marriages to be often the happiest ones. I knew that—and yet even 
the mention of his age, when I contrasted it with hers, added to my 
blind hatred and distrust of him. 

Accurately/ 5 Miss Halcombe continued, even to the scar on 
Ms right hand, which is the scar of a wound that he received year*, 
since when he was travelling in Italy, There can be no doubr tha- 
every peculiarity of his personal appearance is thoroughly well known 
to the writer of the letter/ 5 

“ Even a cough that he is troubled with is mentioned, if 1 remember 
right ? 53 

“ Yes, and mentioned correctly. He treats it lightly himself, though 
it sometimes makes his friends anxious about him/ 5 
* “ I suppose no wMspers have ever been heard against his character ? " 

“ Hartright i I hope you are noi uniiist enough to let 'tha? 
infamous letter influence you ? 
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I felt the blood rush into my cheeks, for I knew that it had influenced 
me. 

“ I hope not,” I answered confusedly. “ Perhaps I had no right to 
ash the question.” 

“ I am not sorry you asked it,” she said, “ for it enables me to do 
justice to Sir PercivaTs reputation. Not a whisper, Mr. Hartright, 
has ever reached me, or my family, against him. He has fought 
successfully two contested elections ; and has come out of the ordeal 
unscathed. A man who can do that, in England, is a man whose 
character is established.” r 

I opened the door for her in silence, and followed her out. She 
had not convinced me. If the recording angel had come down from 
heaven to confirm her, and had opened his book to my mortal eyes, 
the recording angel would not have convinced me. 

We found the gardener at work as usual. No amount of questioning 
could extract a single answer of any importajice from the lad’s im¬ 
penetrable stupidity. T}ie woman who had given him the letter was 
an elderly woman; she had not spoken a word to him; and she had 
gone away towards the south in a great hurry. That was all the 
gardener could tell us. 

The village lay southward of the house. So to the village we went 
next. 


XII 

Our inquiries at Limmeridge were patiently pursued in all directions, 
and among all sorts and conditions of people. But nothing came of 
them. Three of the villagers did certainly assure us that they had seen 
the woman; but as they were quite unable to describe her, and quite 
incapable of agreeing about the exact direction in which she was 
proceeding when they last saw her, these three bright exceptions to 
the general rule of total ignorance afforded no more real assistance to 
us than the mass of their unhelpful and unobservant neighbours. 

The course of our useless investigations brought us, in time, to 
the end of the village, at which the schools established by Mrs. Fairlie 
were situated. As we passed the side of the building appropriated 
to the use of the boys, I suggested the propriety of making a last 
inquiry of the schoolmaster, whom we might presume to be, in virtue 
of his office, the most intelligent man in the place. 

“ I am afraid the schoolmaster must hate been occupied with his 
scholars,” said Miss Halcombe, “ just at the time when the woman 
passed through the,village, and returned again. However, we can but 
try.” 

We entered the playground enclosure, and walked by the school¬ 
room window, to get round to the door, which was situated at the 
back of the building, I stopped for a moment at the window and 
looked in. 

The schoolmaster was sitting at his high desk, with his back to me. 
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slowly., accompanying the action by short spasms of sniffings which 
followed each other at regular intervals—the nasal minute guns of 


find you occupied in exorcising a ghost. What cjoes it all mean ? 
What has really happened ? 55 

c< That wicked, boy has been frightening the whole school* Miss 
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thought it possible that any of the boys had imagination enough to 
see a ghost. This is a new accession indeed to the hard labour of 
for min g the youthful mind at Limmeridge—and I heartily wish you 
well through it, Mr. Dempster. In the meantime, let me explain why 
you see me here, and what it is I want.” 

She then put the same question to the schoolmaster, which we had 
asked already of almost every one else in the village. It was met by 
the same discouraging answer. Mr. Dempster had not set eyes on 
the stranger of whom we were in search. 

“ We may as well return to the house, r Mr. Hartright,” said Miss 
Halcombe; “ the information we want is evidently not to be found.” 

She had bowed to Mr. Dempster, and was about to leave the school¬ 
room, when the forlorn position of Jacob Postlethwaite, piteously 
sniffing on the stool of pemtence, attracted her attention as she passed 
him, and made her stop good-humouredly to speak a word to the 
little prisoner before she opened the door. „ 

“ You foolish boy,” sjte said, “ why don’t you beg Mr. Dempster’s 
pardon, and hold your tongue about the ghost ? ” 

“ Eh i—but I saw t’ ghaist,” persisted Jacob Postlethwaite, with a 
Stare of terror and a burst of tears. 

“ Stuff and nonsense! You saw nothing of the kind. Ghost indeed! 
What ghost-” 

“ I beg your pardon, Miss Halcombe,” interposed the schoolmaster 
a little uneasily—“ but I think you had better not question the boy. 
The obstinate folly of his story is beyond all belief ; and you might 
lead him into ignorantly-” 

“ Ignorantly what ? ” inquired Miss Halcombe, sharply. 

“ Ignorantly shocking your feelings,” said Mr. Dempster, looking 
very much discomposed. 

“ Upon my word, Mr. Demspter, you pay my feelings a great 
compliment in thinking them weak enough to be shocked by such 
an urchin as that! ” She turned with an air of satirical defiance to 
little Jacob, and began to question him directly. “ Come! ” she said, 
“ I mean to know all about this. You naughty boy, when did you see 
the ghost ? ” 

“ Yester’een, at the gloaming,” replied Jacob. 

“ Oh! you saw it yesterday evening, in tie twilight ? And what was 
it like ? ” 

“ Arl in white—as a ghaist should be,” answered the ghost-seer, 
with a confidence beyond his years. 

“ And where wgs it ? ” 

“ Away yander, in t’ kirkyard—where a ghaist ought to be.” 

“ As a * ghaist ’ should be—where a * ghaist 5 ought to be—why, 
you little fool, you talk as if the manners 'and customs of ghosts had 
been familiar to you from your infancy! You have got your story 
at your fingers’ ends, at any rate. I suppose I shall hear next that 
you can actually tell me whose ghoit it was ? ” 
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ing my purpose ; but she made no positive objection to the execution 
of it. She only said, “ I hope it may end weli.” Just as she was leaving 
me again 5 I stopped her to inquire 2 as calmly as 1 could, after Miss 
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hand, I got my hat and coat in the hall, and slipped out of the house 
without meeting any one. 

The clouds were wild in the western heaven* and the wind blew chill 
from the sea. Far as the shore was* the sound ox the surf swept over 
the intervening moorland* and beat drearily in my ears* when 1 entered 
the churchyard. Not a living creature was in sight. The place looked 
lonelier than ever* as I chose my position* and waited and watched* 
with my eyes on the white cross that rose over Mrs. Fairlie’s grave. 


XIII 

The exposed situation of the*"churchyard had obliged me to be cautious 
in choosing the position that I was to occupy. 

The main entrance to the church was on the side next to the burial- 
ground ; and the door w%s screened by a porch walled in on either side. 
After some little hesitation* caused by natural reluctance to conceal 
myself* indispensable as that concealment was to the object in view* I 
had resolved on entering the porch. A loophole window was pierced 
in each of its side walls. Through one of these windows I could see 
Mrs. Fairlie’s grave. The other looked towards the stone quarry in 
which the sexton’s cottage was built. Before me* fronting the porch* 
entrance* was a patch of bare burial-ground* a line of low stone wall* 
and a strip of lonely brown hill* with the sunset clouds sailing heavily 
over it before the strong* steady wind. No living creature v/as visible 
or audible—no bird flew by me; no dog barked from the sexton’s 
cottage. The pauses in the dull beating of the surf* were filled up by 
the dreary rustling of the dwarf trees near the grave* and the cold faint 
bubble of the brook over its stony bed. A dreary scene and a dreary 
hour. My spirits sank fast as I counted out the minutes of the evening 
in my hiding-place under the church porch. 

It was not twilight yet—the light of the setting sun still lingered in 
the heavens* and little more than the first half-hour of my solitary watch 
had elapsed—-when I heard footsteps* and a voice. The footsteps 
were approaching from the other side of the church; and the voice 
was a woman’s. 

“ Don’t you fret* my dear* about the letter* 55 said the voice. “ I 
gave it to the lad quite safe* and the lad he took it from me without a 
word. He went Ms way and I went mine; and not a living soul 
followed me afterwards—that I’ll warrant.” 

These words strung up my attention to a pitch qf expectation that 
was almost painful. There was a pause of silence* but the footsteps 
still advanced. In another moment* two persons* both women* passed 
within my range of view from the porch window. They were walking 

straight towards the grave; and therefore they had their backs turned 
towards me. 

One of the women was dressed m a bonnet and shawl The other 
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in the bottom of the wall, and ran out again, after a winding course of a 


few dozen yards,*under a similar opening. She dipped the cloth in the 
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Nothing extraordinary/ I answered. 1 was only wondering how 
you came here.” 

££ I came with a friend who is very good to me. I have only been 
here two days.” 

£C And you found your way to this place yesterday ? ” 

£C How do you knt>w that ? ” 

“ I only guessed it.” 

She turned from me. and knelt down before the inscription once 
more. 

“ Where should I go* if not here ? ” she said. £C The friend who was 
better than a mother to me* is the only friend 1 have to visit at Limme- 
ridge. Oh* it makes my heart ache to see a stain on her tomb ! It 
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__ e kept white as snow, for her sake. 1 was tempte 

cleaning it yesterday ; and 1 can't help coming back to go on with it 
to-day. Is there anything wrong in that ? I hope not. Surely 
nothing can be wrong that I do for Mrs. Fairlie's sake ? 55 
The old grateful sense of her benefactress's kindness was evidently 
die ruling idea still in the poor creature's mind—the narrow mind 
which had but too plainly opened, to no other lasting impression since 
that first impression of her younger and happier clays. I saw that my 
best chance of winning her confidence lay in encouraging her to proceed 
with the artless employment which she had come into the burial- 
ground to pursue. She resumed it at once, on my telling her she might 
do so ; touching the hard garble as tenderly as if it had been a sentient 
thing, and whispering the words of the inscription to herself, over and 
over again, as if the lost days of her girlhood had renamed and she was 


patiently learning her lesson once more at Mrs. Fairlie's knees. 

“ Should you wonder very much,' 5 I said, preparing the way as 
cautiously as I could for the questions that were to come, “ if I owned 
that it is a satisfaction to me, as well as a surprise to see you here ? I 
felt very uneasy about you after you left me in the cab. 55 

She looked up quickly and suspiciously. 

“ Uneasy, 55 she repeated. C£ Why ? 55 

<£ A strange thing happened, after we parted that night. Two men 
overtook me in a chaise. They did not see where I was standing; but 
they stopped near me, and spoke to a policeman, on the other side of 
the way . 55 

She instantly suspended her employment. The hand holding the 
damp cloth with which she had been cleaning the inscription, dropped * 
to her side. The other hand grasped the marble cross at the head of 
the grave. Her face turned towards me slowly, with the blank look of 
terror set rigidly on it once more. I went on at all hazards; it was too 
late now to draw back. 


“ The two men spoke to the policeman, 55 i said, “ and asked him if 
he had seen you. He had not seen you; and then one of the men 
spoke again, and said you had escaped from his Asylum. 35 

She sprang to her feet, as if my last words had set the pursuers on 
her track. 

£C Stop ! and hear the end, 55 1 cried. u Stop ! and you shall know 
how I befriended you. A word from me would have told the men 
which way you had gone—and I never spoke that word. I helped 
your escape—I made it safe and certain. Think, try to think. Try 
to understand what I tell you. 55 ® 

My manner seemed to influence her more than my words. She 
made an effort to grasp the new idea. Her hands shifted the damn 
cloth hesitatingly from one to the other, exactly as they had shifted the 
little travelling-bag on the night when I first saw her. Slowly the 
purpose of my words seemed to fo^ce its way through the confusion and 
agitation of her mind. Slowly, her features relaxed, and her eyes 



a Yes; she was a neighbour of ours once, at home, in Hampshire; 
and liked me, and took care of me when I was a little girl. Years ago, 
when she went away from us, she wrote down in my Prayer-book for me, 
where she was going to live in London, and she said, £ If you are ever 
in trouble, Anne, come to me. I have no husband alive to say me nay, 
and no children to look after; and I will take care of you/ Kind 
words, were they not ? I suppose I remember them because they were 
kind. It’s little enough I remember besides—little enough, little 
enough! 99 

“ Had you no father or mother to take care of you ? 55 
“ Father ? I never saw him; I never heard mother speak of him. 
Father ? Ah, dear ! he is dead I suppose/ 3 " 

“ And your mother ? 59 

“ I don’t get on well with her. We are a trouble and a fear to each 
other/’ 


A trouble and a fear to each other l At those words, the suspicion 
crossed my mind for the first time, that her mother might be the person 
who had placed her under restraint. „ 

“ Don’t ask me about mother/ 9 she went on. u Fd rather talk of 
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“ Talk of something else* 55 she said, whispering through her teeth. 
“ I shall lose myself if you talk of that. 55 

Every vestige of the gentler thoughts which had filled her mind 
hardly a minute since seemed to be swept from it now. It was evident 
that the impression left by Mrs. Fairlie 5 s kindness was not* as I had 
supposed, the only strong impression on her memory. With the grate¬ 
ful remembrance of her school-days at Lixnmeridge, there existed the 
vindictive remembrance of the wrong inflicted on her by her confine¬ 
ment in the Asylum. Who had done that wrong ? Could it really be 
her mother ? ' r 

It was hard to give up pursuing the inquiry to that final point; but 
I forced myself to abandon all idea of continuing it. Seeing her as I 
saw her now, it would have been cruel to think of anything but the 
necessity and the humanity of restoring her composure. 

I will talk of nothing to distress you, 55 1 said soothingly. 

<e You want something, 55 she answered, sharply and suspiciously. 
“ Don't look at me like that. Speak to me; tell me what you want. 55 

44 I only want you to quiet yourself, and when you are calmer, to 
think over what I have said, 55 

Said ? 55 She paused ; twisted the cloth in her hands, backwards 
and forwards ; and whispered to herself, “ What is it he said ? 55 She 
tamed again towards me, and shook her head impatiently, “ Why 
don’t you help me ? 55 she asked, with angry suddenness. 

44 Yes, yes, 55 1 said; “ I will help you ; and you will soon remember, 
I asked you to see Miss Fairlie to-morrow, and to tell her the truth 
about the letter. 55 

“ Ah I Miss Fairlie—Fairlie—Fairlie—— 55 

The mere utterance of the loved, familiar name seemed to quiet her. 
Her face softened and grew like itself again. 

44 You need have no fear of Miss Fairlie, 55 I continued ; 44 and no 
fear of getting into trouble through the letter. She knows so much 
about it already, that you will have no difficulty in telling her all. There 
can be little necessity for concealment where there is hardly anything 
left to conceal. You mention no names in the letter; but 
Miss Fairlie knows that the person you write of is Sir Percival 
Clyde——” 

The instant I pronounced that name she started to her feet; and a 
scream burst from her that rang through the churchyard and made my 
heart leap in me with the terror of it. The dark deformity of the 
expression which had just left her face, lowered on it once more, with 
doubled and trebled intensity. The shriek at the name, the reiterated 
look of hatred and fear that instantly followed, told all. Not even a 
last doubt now remained. Her mother was guiltless of imprisoning 
her in the Asylum. A man had shut her up—and that man was Sir 
Percival Glyde. 

The scream had reached other ears than min e. On one side, I 
heard the door of the sexton’s cottage open ; on the other, I hea rd the 
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“ Who are you ? 55 she cried, facing me resolutely, as she set her foot 
on the stile. “How dare yon frighten a poor helpless woman like 
that ? 55 


She was at Anne Catherick’s side, and had put one arm around her, 
before I could answer. “What is it* my dear ? 35 she said. “ What 
has he done to you ? 55 

“ Nothing/' the poor feature answered,, “ Nothing. Pm only 
frightened/ 

Mrs Clements turned on me with a fearless indignation, for which 
1 respected her. 

“ I should be heartily ashamed of myself if I deserved that angry 
look/ 5 1 said. “ But I do not deserve it. I ha«;e unfortunately startled 
her, without intending it. This is not the first time she has seen me* 
Ask her yourself, and she will tell you that I am incapable of' willingly 
harming her or any woman. 53 

1 spoke distinctly, so that Anne Catherick might hear and understand 
me : and I saw that the words and their meaning had reached her. 

Yes 3 yes/ she said; “ he was good to me once ; he helped me—“- 53 
She whispered the rest into her friend's ear. 

Strange* indeed ! 33 said Mrs. Clements., with a look of perplexity. 
“makes all the difference, though. Fm sorry I spoke so rough to 
you, sir * but you must own that appearances looked suspicious to a 
sn anger, it s more my fault than yours, for humouring her whims, 

and letting hex oe alone in such a place as this. Come, my dear~—coine 
home now. 35 

2 thought^the good woman looked a little uneasy at the prospect of 

the walk bacx, and I offered to go with them until they were both within 

sight of home. Mrs. Clements 'thanked me civilly, and declined. She 

said they were sure to meet some of the farm-labourers, as soon as the? 
got to the moor. ' J 

Try to forgive me, i said, when Anne Catherick took her friend's 
arm to go away. Innocent as I had been of any intention to terrify and 
agitate her, my heart smote me as I looked at the poor, pale, frightened 


. “,f, answered. “ But you know too much : Fm afraid 

you 11 always frighten me now. 33 m 

Mrs. Clements glanced at me, and shook her head pitvinelv 
Good-night, sir/ 3 she said. “ You couldn’t help it,'I know; but 
I wish it was me you had frightened, and not her.’ 3 

• They moved away a few steps. I thought they had left me: but 
Anne suddenly stopped, and separated herself from her friend. 

Wait a little, she said. “ I must say good-by. 35 
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She returned to the grave* rested both hands tenderly on the 
cross,, and kissed it. 

■j 

u Fm better now/" she sighed* looking up at me quietly. 46 
give yon/ 5 

She joined her companion again* and 'they left 'die burial-ground 
saw them stop near the church* and speak to 'die sexton’s wife* 
come from the cottage* and had waited* watching os from a 
Then they went on again up the path that led to the moor, I 
after Anne Catherick as she disappeared* till all 'trace of her ha 
the twilight—looked as anxiously and sorrowfully as If that was 
I was to see .in this wear? world of the woman in white. 
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Half art hour later, I was back at the house, and was informing .Miss 
Halcombe of all that had happened. 

She listened to me &om beginning to end* with a steady* silent 
attention* which* in a woman of her temperament and disposition* was 
the strongest proof that could be offered of The serious manner in which 
my narrative affected her. 

My mind misgives me/" was all she said when I had done. u My 
°mind misgives me sadly about the future/ 3 

“ The future may depend* 53 1 suggested* “ on the use we make of the 
present. It is not improbable that Anne Catherick may speak more 
readily and unreservedly to a woman than she has spoken to me. If 
Miss Fairlie- 33 

<£ Not to be thought of for a moment* 55 interposed Miss Halcombe* 
in her most decided manner. 

Let me suggest* then* 55 I continued* ££ that you should see Anne 
Catherick yourself* and do all you can to win her confidence. For my 
own part* I shrink from the idea of alarming the poor creature a second 
time* as I have most unhappily alarmed her already. Do you see any 
objection to accompanying me to the farm-house to-morrow ? 55 

44 None whatever. I will go anywhere and do anything to serve 
Laura’s interests. What did you say the place was called ? 35 
“ You must know it well It is called Todd’s Corner/ 5 
“ Certainly. Todd’s Comer is one of Mr. Fairlie’s farms. Our 
dairy-maid here is the fanner’s second daughter. She goes backwards 
and forwards constantly* between this house and her father’s farm; 
and she may have heard or seen something which ir may be useful to us 
to know. Shall ^ascertain* at once* if the girl is downstairs ? 55 
She rang the bell* and sent the servant with his message. He 
returned* and announced that the dairy-maid was then at the farm. 
She had not been there for the last three days ; and the house-keeper 
had given her leave to go home* for an hour or two* that evening. * 

££ I can speak to her to-morrow/ 3 said Miss Halcombe* when die 
servant had left the room again, £C In the mean time* let me thoroughly 
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Jie object to be gained by my interview wiffi i 
[s there no doubt in your mind that the person 
in the Asylum was Sir Percival Glyde ? ” 
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breakfast-room, and informed Miss Halcombe that I was ready to walk 
with her to the farm, 

“ Has Mr. Fairlie given you a satisfactory answer ? ” she asked, as 
we left the house. 

“ He has allowed me to go, Miss Halcombe. 55 

She looked up at me quickly; and then, for the first time since I 
had known her, took my arm of her own accord. No words could 
have expressed so delicately that she understood how the permission to 
leave my employment had been granted, and that she gave me her 
sympathy, not as my superior, but as my friend. I had not felt the man's 
insolent letter ; but I felt deeply the woman’s atoning kindness. 

On our way to the farr$ we arranged that Miss Halcombe was to 
enter the house alone, and that I was to wait outside, within call. We 
adopted this mode of proceeding from an apprehension that my 
presence, after what had happened in the churchyard the evening before, 
might have the effect pf renewing Anne Catherick's nervous dread, 
and of rendering her additionally distrustful ®f the advances of a lady 
who was a stranger to her. Miss Halcombe left me, with the intention 
of speaking, in the first instance, to the farmer's wife (of whose friendly 
readiness to help her in any way she was well assured), while I waited 
for her in the near neighbourhood of the house. 

I had fully expected to be left alone, for some time. To my surprise* 
however, little more than five minutes had elapsed, before Miss Hal¬ 
combe returned. 

Does Anne Catherick refuse to see you ? 55 1 asked, in astonishment. 
Anne Catherick is gone, 55 replied Miss Halcombe 
“ Gone 1 55 

u Gone, with Mrs. Clements, They both left the farm at eight 
o'clock this morning.” * 43 

I could say nothing—I could only feel that our last chance of dis¬ 
covery had gone with them. 

a * at Mrs. Todd knows about her guests, I know,” Miss Hal¬ 
combe went on; “ and it leaves me, as it leaves her, in the dark. They 
both came back safe, last night, after they left you, and they passed 
the first part of the evening with Mr. Todd's family, as usual. Just 
efore supper-time, however, Anne Catherick startled them all by being 
suddenly seized with faintness. She had had a similar attack, of a less 
alarming kind, on the day she arrived at the farm; and Mrs. Todd had 
connected it, on that occasion, with something she was reading at the 

I2 ^ °^ r ^ oca ^ newspaper, which lay on the farm table, and which 
sire had taken up only a minute or two before.” c 

Does Mrs. Todd know what particular passage in the newspaper 
affected her m that way ? ” I inquired. r F 

_ * • • looked it over, and had 

n nothing in it to agitate any one. I asked leave, however, to look 

^ ,W y &st P^ e 1 QP«ed, * found that 
the editor had enriched his small stock of news by drawing upon our 
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7 the presence of any man breathing who was a total stranger to me. 

In external appearance, Mr. Gilmore was the exact opposite of the 
conventional idea of an old lawyer. His complexion was florid; his 
white hair was worn rather long and kept carefully brushed; his black 
coat* waistcoat, and trousers fitted him with perfect neatness; his 
white cravat was carefully tied; and his lavender-coloured kid gloves 
might have adorned the hands of a fashionable clergyman, without 
fear and without reproach. His manners were pleasantly marked by 
the formal grace and refinement of the old school of politeness, quickened 
by the invigorating sharpness and readiness of a man whose business in 
life obliges him always to keep his faculties in good working order. A 
sanguine constitution and fair prospects to begin with ; a long subse¬ 
quent career of creditable and comfortable prosperity; a cheerful, 
diligent, widely-respected old age—such were the general impressions 
I derived from my introduction to Mr. Gilmore; and it is but fair to 
him to add, that the knowledge I gained by later and better experience 
only tended to confirm them. 

I left the old gentleman and Miss Halcombe to enter the house 
together, and to talk of family matters undisturbed by the restraint of 
a strpger’s presence. They crossed the hall on their way to the 
drawing-room; and I descended the steps again, to wander about the 
garden alone. 

My hours were numbered at Limmeridge House ; my departure the 
next morning was irrevocably settled; my share in the investigation 
which the anonymous letter had rendered necessary, was at an end. 
No harm could be done to anyone*but myself, if I let my heart loosa 
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and my home, while she asked me a woman’s minutely observant 
questions about my mother and my sister, and innocently wondered 
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to escape from it, as 1 am escaping here. We will wait for events— 
yes, yes, yes ; we will wait for events. Charming place this. Good 
shooting ? Probably not—none of Mr. Fairlie’s land is preserved, I 
think. Charming place, though; and delightful people. Yon draw 
and paint, I hear, Mr. Hartright ? Enviable accomplishment. What 
style ? 53 

We dropped into general conversation—or, rather, Mr. Gilmore 
talked and I listened. My attention was far from him, and from the 
topics on which he discoursed so fluently. The solitary walk of the 
last two hours had wrought its effect on me—it had set the idea in my 
mind of hastening my departure from Limmeiidge House. Why should 
I prolong the hard trial of^saying farewell by one unnecessary minute ? 
What further service was required of me by any one ? There was no 
useful purpose to be served by my stay in Cumberland; there was no 
restriction of time in the permission to leave which my employer had 
granted to me. Why not end it there and then ? 

I determined to end it. There were some4iours of daylight still left 
—there was no reason why my journey back to London should not 
begin on that afternoon. I made the first civil excuse that occurred 
to me for leaving Mr. Gilmore ; and returned at once to the house. 


On my way up to my own room, I met Miss Halcombe on the stairs. 
She saw, by the hurry of my movements, and the change in my manner, 
that 1 had some new purpose in view; and asked what had happened. 

I told her the reasons which induced me to think of hastening my 
departure, exactly as 1 have told them here. 

a No, no,” she said, earnestly and kindly, “ leave us Hire a friend; 
break bread with us once more. Stay here and dine; stay here and 
help us to spend our last evening with you as happily, as like our first 

evenings, as we can. It is my invitation ; Mrs. Vesey’s invitation-_” 

she hesitated a little, and then added, C£ Laura’s invitation as well.” 

I promised to remain. God knows I had no wish to leave even the 
shadow of a sorrowful impression with any one of them. 

My own room was the best place for me till the dinner bell rang. I 
waited there 'till it was time to go downstairs. 

I had not spoken to Miss Fairlie—I had not even seen her~all that 
day. The first mooting with her, when I entered the drawing-room, was 
a hard trial to her self-controi and to mine. She, too, had done her 
best to make our last evening renew the golden bygone time—the time 
that could never come again. She had put on the dress which I used 
to admire more than any other that she possessed—a dark blue silk 
tnmmed quaintly and prettily with old-fashioned kce ; she came for- 
ward to meet me with her former readiness; she gave me her hand 

S? temSrf 5 im T enl ha PP ier days. The cold fingers 

wkw bl ,t d ro ?f d 5 die pale cheeks with a bright red spot 

burning in the midst of them; the faint smile that struggled to liveon 

aJ ft d i ea Jf a5r &om diem, while I looked at it, told me at wha; 
sacrifice of herself her outward composure was maintain^ j^iy heart 



And you left the statement I wrote for you, at the oolice station ? 53 
“ I did, sir. 33 

“ Well, my friend, you have done all you could, and I have done all 
I could; and there the matter must rest till further notice. We have 
played our trump cards, Mr. Hartright,” continued the old gentleman. 




wait till Sir Percivai Glyde comes here on Monday next. Won't yon 
fill your glass again ? Good bottle of port* that—sounds substantial* 
old wine. I have got better in my own cellar* though." 

wr.___ j . i _ j_f.. _ _ ■* . 

St 


night, I was never to see again. Its aspect was altered since the days 
had shortened and die weather had grown cold. The glass doors on 
the terrace side were closed, and hidden bv thick curtains. Instead of 
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“ Come, Mrs. Vesey, 53 said Miss Halcombe; <e Mr. Gilmore and I 
are tired of ecarte—come and be Mr. Hartrighf s partner at whist. 53 

The old lawyer smiled satirically. His had been the winning hand; 
and he had just turned up a king. He evidently attributed Miss 
Halcombe's abrupt change in the card-table arrangements to a lady's 
inability to play the losing game. 

The rest of the eveining passed without a word or a look from her. 
She kept her place at the piano; and I kept mine at the card-table. 
She played unintermittingty—played as if the music was her only 
refuge from herself. Sometimes, her fingers touched the notes with a 
lingering fondness—a soft, plaintive, dying tenderness, unutterably 
beautiful and mournful to hear—sometimes they faltered and failed 
her, or hurried over the instrument mechanically, as if their task was a 
* burden to them. But still, change and waver as they might in the 
expression they imparted to die music, their resolution to play never 
faltered. She only rose from the piano wheq we all rose to say good¬ 
night. r 

Mrs. Vesey was the nearest to the door, and the first to shake hands 
with me. 

“ 1 shall not see you again, Mr. Hartright, 35 said the old lady. “ I 
am truly sorry you are going away. You have been very kind and 
r attentive; and an old woman, like me, feels kindness and attention. 
I wish you happy, sir—I wish you a kind good-bye. 33 

Mr. Gilmore came next. 

£C I hope we shall have a future opportunity of bettering our ac¬ 
quaintance, Mr. Hartright You quite understand about that little 
matter of business being safe in my hands. Yes, yes, of course. 
Bless me, how cold it is! Don't let me keep you at the door. Bon 
voyage, my dear sir—bon voyage, as the French say. 53 

Miss Halcombe followed. 

c< Half-past seven to-morrow morning, 55 she said; then added, in 
a whisper, “ I have heard and seen more than you think. Your conduct 
to-night has made me your friend for life. 35 

Mss Fairlie came last. I could not trust myself to look at her, 
when I took her hand, and when I thought of the next morning. 

c< My departure must be a very early one, 33 1 said. u I shall be gone, 
Miss Fairlie, before yon- 53 

“ No, no, 33 she interposed hastily; “ not before 1 am out of my 
room. I shall be down to breakfast with Marian. I am not so un¬ 
grateful, not so forgetful of the past three months- 53 

Her voice failed her; her hand closed gently round mine—then 
dropped it suddenly. Before I could say, “ Good-night, 33 she was 
gone. 

The end comes fast to meet me—comes inevitably, as the light -of 
the last morning came at Limmeridge House. 

It was barely half-past seven when I went downstairs—but I found 
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the dim lights in the gloomy morning silence of the house, we three sat 
down together, and tried to eat, tried to talk. The struggle to preserve 
appearances was hopeless and useless ; and I rose to end it. 

As I held out my hand, as Miss Halcombe, who was nearest to me, 
took it, Miss Fairlie turned away suddenly, and hurried from the room. 

“ Better so/ 3 said Zviiss Halcombe, when the door had closed™ 
“ better so, for yon and for her.” 

i waited a moment before I could speak—it was hard to lose her, 
without a parting word or t parting look. I controlled myself; I tried 
to take leave of Miss Halcombe in fitting terms ; but all the farewell 
words I would fain have sjjpken, dwindled to one sentence. 

“ Have I deserved that you should write to me ? 33 was all I could 


say. 

“ You have nobly deserved everything that I can do for you, as long 
as we both live. Whatever the end is, you shall know it. 53 

And if I can ever be of help again, at any future time, long after 
the memory of my presumption and my folly is forgotten—— 33 
I could add no more. My voice faltered, my eyes moistened, in 
spite of me. 

She caught me by both hands—she pressed them with the strong, 
steady grasp of a man—her dark eyes glittered—her brown com- 
plexion flushed deep—the force and energy of her face glowed and grew 
beautiful with the pure inner light of her generosity and her pity. 

cc I will trust you—if ever the time comes I will trust you as my friend 
and her friend ; as my brother and her brother. 33 She stopped; drew 
me nearer to her—the fearless, noble creature—touched my forehead, * 
sister-like, with her lips ; and called me by my Christian name. “ God 
bless you, Walter 1 33 she said. cfi Wait here alone, and compose your- 
serf—I had better not stay for both our safces , I had better see you go 
from the balcony upstairs. 53 

She left the room. I turned away towards the window, where 
nothing faced me but the lonely autumn landscape—I turned away 

to master myself, before I, too, left the room in my turn, and left it for 
ever. 

A minute passed—it could hardly have been more—when I heard 
the door open again softly; and the rustling of a woman’s dress on tfte 
carpet moved towards me. My Heart beat violently as I turned round. 
Miss Fairlie was approaching me from the farther end of the room. 

She stopped and hesitated, when our eyes met, and when she saw 
that we were alone. Ihen, with that courage which women lose so 
often in the small emergency, and so seldom in the great, she came on 
nearer to me, strangely pale and strangely quiet, drawing one hand 
after her along the table by which she walked, and holding something 
ather side, in the other, which was hidden by the folds of her dress. 

“ 1 oni y Y ent * nt0 ^ drawing-room/ 3 she said, “ to look for this, 
it may remind you of your visit here, and of the friend you leave 
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behind yon. You told me I had improved very much when 1 did it— 
and I thought you might like- 55 

She turned her head away, and offered me a little sketch drawn 
throughout by her own pencil, of the summer-house in which we had 
first met. The paper trembled in her hand as she held it out to me— 
trembled in mine, as 1 took it from her. 

I was afraid to say what I felt—I only answered: “It shall never 
leave me; all my life long it shall be the treasure that I prize most. I 
am very grateful for it—very grateful to you, for not letting me go away 
without bidding you good-by. 55 

“ Oh ! 55 she said, innocently, “ how could I let you go, after we have 
passed so many happy days together ! 35 

“ Those days may never return. Miss Fairlie—my way of life and 
yours are very far apart. But if a time should come, when the devotion 
of my whole heart and soul and strength will give you a moment's 
happiness, or spare you a moment's sorrow, will you try to remember 
the poor drawing-master who has taught you ? Miss Halcombe has 
promised to trust me—will you promise, too ? " 

The farewell sadness in the kind-blue eyes shone dimly through her 
gathering tears. 

“ I promise it," she said in broken tones. “ Oh, don’t look at me 
like that! I promise it with all my heart." 

I ventured a little nearer to her, and held out my hand. 

“ You have many friends who love you, Miss Fairlie. Your happy 
future is the dear object of many hopes. May I say, at parting, that 
it is the dear object of my hopes too ? " 

The tears flowed fast down her cheeks. She rested one trembling 
hand on the table to steady herself, while she gave me the other. I 
took it in mine—I held it fast. My head drooped over it, my tears fell 
on it, my lips pressed it—not in love; oh, not in love, at that last 
moment, but in the agony and the self-abandonment of despair. 

“ For God's sake, leave me ! " she said, faintly. 

The confession of her heart's secret burst from her in those pleading 
words. I had no right to hear them, no right to answer them; they 
were the words that banished me, in the name of her sacred weakness, 
from the room. It was all over. I dropped her hand j I said no more. 
The blinding tears shut her out from my eyes, and I dashed them away 
to look at her for the last itme. One look as she sank into a chair, as 
her arms fell on the table, as her fair head dropped on them wearily. 
One farewell look; and the door had closed upon her—the great gulf 
of separation had opened between us—the image of Laura Fairlie was 
a memory of the past already. 
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the patient was admitted), he was ready to answer any question and to 
clear up any uncertainty. He had done his duty to the unhappy 


her, and in restormg her once more to medical care ; and he was now 
only anxious to do his duty towards Miss Fairiie and towards her 
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with him, or plainly against him. My own conviction was that they 
were plainly with him ; and I accordingly declared that his explanation 
was, to my mind, unquestionably a satisfactory one. 

Miss Halcombe, after looking at me very earnestly, said a few words, 
on her side, to the same effect—with a certain hesitation of manner, 
however, which the circumstances did not seem to me to warrant. I 
am unable to say, positively, whether Sir Percival noticed this or not. 
My opinion is that he did j seeing that he pointedly resumed the sub¬ 
ject, although he might now, with all propriety, have allowed it to drop. 

“ If my plain statement’of facts had only been addressed to Mr. 
Gilmore,” he said, “ I should consider any further reference to this 
unhappy matter as unnecessary. I may fairly expect Mr. Gilmore, as 
a gentleman, to believe me on my word; and when he has done me 
that justice, all discussion of the subject between us has come to an end. 
But my position with a lady is not the same. I owe to her, what I 
would concede to no mr*n alive—a proof of the truth of my assertion. 
You cannot ask for that proof, Miss Halcomb?, and it is therefore my 
duty to you, and still more to Miss Fairlie, to offer it. May I beg that 
you will write at once to the mother of this unfortunate woman—to 
Mrs. Catherick—to ask for her testimony in support of the explanation 
which I have just offered to you.” 

I saw Miss Halcombe change colour, and look a little uneasy. Sir 
Percival’s suggestion, politely as it was expressed, appeared to her, as it 
appeared to me, to point, very delicately, at the hesitation which her 
manner had betrayed a moment or two since. 

“ I hope, Sir Percival, you don’t do me the injustice to suppose that 
I distrust you,” she said, quickly. 

“ Certainly not. Miss Halcombe. I make my proposal purely as an 

act of attention to you. Will you excuse my obstinacy if I still venture 
to press it ? ” 

He walked to the writing-table, as he spoke; drew a chair to it • and 
opened the paper case. 

“ Let me beg you to write the note,” he said, “ as a favour to me. 

It need not occupy you more than a few minutes. You have only to 
ask Mrs. Catherick two questions. First, if her daughter was placed 
m the Asylum with her knowledge and approval. Secondly, if the 
share I took in the matter was such as to merit the expression of her 
gratitude towards myself? Mr. Gilmore’s mind is at ease on this 

unpleasant subject; and your min d is at ease—pray set ray mind at 
ease also, by writing the note.” 

\ou oblige me to grant your request, Sir Percival, when I would 
much rather refuse it.” 

With those words Miss Halcombe rose from her place, and went 
to the writing-table. Sir Percival thanked her, handed her a pen, and 
then walked away towards the fireplace. Miss Fairlie’s little Italian 

greyhound was lying on the rug. He held out his hand, and called to 
the dog good-humouredly. 
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her—nodded pleasantly—and left us, to go and establish himself in 
his own room. As he opened the door, the cross-grained greyhound 
poked out her sharp muzzle from under the sofa, and barked and sru 


at turn 
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morning s 
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ss Halcombe,” I said, as scon 
were alone, “ Here is an anxious day well ended already.” 

“ Yes,” she answered; “ no doubt. I am very glad your mine! is- 
satisfied.” 

“ My mind ! Surely, with that note in your hand, your mind is at 
case too ? ” • 

“ Oh yes—how can it be otherwise ? I know the thing could not 
be,” she went on, speaking more to herself than to me; “ but I 

almost wish Walter Hartright had stayed here long enough to be 
present at the explanation, and to hear the proposal to me to write 
this note.” 

I was a little surprise^—perhaps a little piqued, also, by these last 
words. 

“ Events, it is true, connected Mr. Hartright very remarkably with 
the affair of the letter,” I said; “ and I readily admit that he conducted 
himself, all things considered, with great delicacy and discretion. But 
I am quite at a loss to understand what useful influence his presence 
could have exercised in relation to the effect of Sir Perdval’s statement 


on your mma or mme. 

“ It was only a fancy,” she said, absently. “ There is no need to 
discuss it, Mr. Gilmore. Your experience ought to be, and is, the best 
guide I can desire.” 

I did not altogether like her thrusting the whole responsibility, in 
tins marked manner, on my shoulders. If Mr. Fairlie had done it, I 
should not have been surprised. But resolute, clear-minded Miss 
Halcombe, was the very last person in the world whom I should 
have expected to find shrinking from the expression of an opinion of 
her own, 

“ If any doubts still trouble you,” I said, “ why not mention them to 
me at once ? Tell me plainly, have you any reason to distrust Sir 
Percival Clyde ? ” 

None whatever.” 

Do you see anything improbable, or contradictory, in Ms explana¬ 
tion ? ” " 


cc 

u 


How can I say I do, after the proof he has offered me of the truth 
of it ? Can there be better testimony in his favour, Mr. Gilmore, than 
the testimony of the woman’s mother ? ” 

“ None better. If the answer to your note of inquiry proves to be 
satisfactory, I for one, cannot see what more any friend of Sir Percival’s 
CTO possibly expect from him.” 

t • Then we will post the note,” she said, rising to leave the room, 
and dismiss all further reference to the subject, until the answer 
arrives. Don’t attach any weight* to my hesitation. I can give no 






























































































































































barrassing to the writer of these lines. That morning 3 s post had brought 
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PercivaFs affairs which 1 had necessarily gained when the provisions of 
the deed on Ms side were submitted in due course to my examination., 
had but too plainly informed me that the debts on his estate were 
enormous, and that his income, though nominally a large one, was., 
virtually, for a man in his position, next to nothing. The want of 
ready money was the practical necessity of Sir PercivaFs existence; 
and his lawyer's note on the clause in the settlement was nothing but the 
frankly selfish expression of it, 

Mr, Fairlie's answer reached me by return, of post, and proved to be 
wandering and irrelevant in the extreme. Turned into plain English, 
it practically expressed itself to this effect: “ Would dear Gilmore be 
so very obliging as not to worry his friend and client about such a trifle 
as a remote contingency ? Was it likely that a young woman of 
twenty-one would die before a man of forty-five, and die without 
children ? On the other hand, in such a miserable world as this, was 
it possible to over-estimate the value of peace aid quietness ? If those 
two heavenly blessings Hvere offered in exchange for such an earthly 
trifle as a remote chance of twenty-thousand pounds, was it not a fair 
bargain ? Surely, yes. Then why not make it ? ” 

I threw the letter away in disgust. Just as it had fluttered to the 
ground, there was a knock at my door; and Sir PercivaFs solicitor, 
Mr. Merriman, was shown in. There are many varieties of sharp 
practitioners in this world, butyl think, the hardest of all to deal with 
are the men who over-reach you under the disguise of inveterate good- 
humour. A fat, well-fed, smiling, friendly man of business is of all 
parties to a bargain the most hopeless to deal with. Mr. Merriman 
was one of this class. 

“ And how is good Mr. Gilmore ? 35 he began, all in a glow with the 
warmth of his own amiability. “ Glad to see you, sir, in such excellent 
health. I was passing your door; and I thought I would look in, in 
case you might have something to say to me. Do—now pray do let us 
settle this little difference of ours by word of mouth, if we can ! Have 
you heard from your client yet ? 33 

£C Yes. Have you heard from yours ? 33 
My dear, good sir I wish I had heard from him to any purpose 
—I wish, with all my heart, the responsibility was off my shoulders; but 
he is obstinate—or, let me rather say, resolute—and he won't take it off. 
c Merriman, I leave details to you. Do what you think right for my 
interests ; and consider me as having personally withdrawn from the 
business until it is all over. 3 Those were Sir PercivaFs words a fort¬ 
night ago; and alH can get him to do now is to repeat them. I am not 
a hard man, Mr. Gilmore, as you know. Personally or privately, I do 
assure you, I should like to sponge out that note of mine at this very 
moment. But if Sir Percival won't go into the matter, if Sir Percival 
will blindly leave all his interests in iny sole care, what course can I 
possibly take except the course of asserting them? My hands are 
bound—don't you see, my dear sir ?—my hands are bound/’ 
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Yob maintain your note on the clause, then, to the letter ? 


53 


said. 

“ Yes—deuce take it! I have no other alternative,. 55 He walked to 
the fireplace, and warmed himself, humming the fag end of a trane in a 
rich convivial bass voice. ££ What does your side say ? 35 he went on; 
£C now pray tell me-—-what does your side say ? 55 
I was ashamed to tell him. 1 attempted to gain time—nay, I did 
worse. My legal instincts got the better of me ; and I even tried to 
bargain. 

££ Twenty thousand pomfds is rather a large sum to be given up by 
the lady's friends at two days 3 notice/ 3 1 said. 

cc Very true/ 3 replied Mr* Merriman, looking down'thoughtfully at 
his boots. ££ Properly put, sir—most properly put! 33 
<c A compromise, recognising the interests of the lady's family as 
well as the interests of the husband might not, perhaps have frightened 
my client quite so much, 53 I went on. ££ Come, come ! this contin¬ 
gency resolves itself into a matter of bargaining after all. What is the 
least you will take ? 33 

_ cc The least we will take, 33 said Mr. Merriman, ££ is nineteen-thousand- 
nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine-pounds-nineteen- shillings - and - eleven 
pence-three-farthings. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Excuse me, Mr. Gilmore. I 
must have my little joke. 33 

Little enough! 33 1 remarked. C£ The joke is just worth the odd 
farthing it was made for. 33 

Mr. Merriman was delighted. He laughed over my retort till the 
room rang again, i was not half so good-humoured, on my side ; I 
came back to business, and closed the interview. 

This is Friday, 33 I said. ££ Give us till Tuesday next for our final 
answer. 33 

“ By all means/ 3 replied Mr. Merriman. ££ Longer, my dear sir, if 

you like. He took up his hat to go ; and then addressed me again. 

By the way, lie said, ££ your clients in Cumberland have not heard 

anything more of the woman who wrote the anonymous letter, have 
they ? 53 

Kothing more, X answered. Have you found no trace of her ^ 33 

Not yet/ 3 said my legal friend. ££ But we don't desoak Sir 

I ercivai has his suspicions that Somebody is keeping her in hiding * 

and we are having that Somebody watched.” ° 5 

“ You mean the old woman who was with her in Cumberland ” I 
said. 5 

Quite another party, sir,” answered Mr. Merriman. “ We don’t 
appen to have laid hands on the old woman yet. Our Somebody is 
a man. We have got him close under our eye here in London: and 
we strongly suspect he had something to do with helping her in the 
hrst instance to escape from the Asylum. Sir Percivai wanted to 
questton him at once ; but I said, ‘ No. Questioning him will only 
pat him on his guard: watch him, and wait. 5 We shall see what 
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would be delighted to see me the nett morning, but that the sudden 
news of my appearance had prostrated him with palpitations for the rest 
of the evening. The wind howled dismally all night, and strange 
cracking and groaning noises sounded here, there, and everywhere in 
the empty house. I slept as wretchedly as possible; and got up in a 
mighty bad humour, to breakfast by myself next morning. 

At ten o’clock I was conducted to Mr. Fairlie’s apartments. He 
was in his ususal room, his usual chair, and his usual aggravating state 
of mind and body. When I came in, his v^iet was standing before him, 
holding up for inspection a heavy volume of etchings, as long and as 
broad as my office writing-desk. The miserable foreigner grinned in 
the most abject manner, and looked ready to drop with fatigue, while 
his master composedly turned over the etchings and brought their 
hidden beauties to light with the help of a magnifying glass. 

“ You very best of good old friends,” said Mr. Fairlie, le anin g back 
lazily before he could look at me, “ are you •quite well ? How nice of 
you to come here and See me in my solitude. Dear Gilmore ! ” 

I had expected that the valet would be dismissed when I appeared; - 
but nothing of the sort happened. There he stood, in front of his 
master’s chair, trembling under the weight of the etchings ; and there 
Mr. Fairlie sat, serenely twirling the magnifying glass between his white 
■fingers and thumbs. 

“ I have come to speak to you on a very important matter,” I said; 

“ and you will therefore excuse me, if I suggest that we had better be 
alone.” 

The unfortunate valet looked at me gratefully. Mr. Fairlie faintly 
repeated my last three words, “ better be alone,” with every appearance 
of the utmost possible astonishment. 

I was in no humour for trifling ; and I resolved to make him under¬ 
stand what I meant. 

“ Oblige me by giving that man permission to withdraw,” I said, 
pointing to the valet 

Mr. Fairlie arched his eyebrows, and pursed up his lips, in sarcastic 
surprise. 

“ Man ? ” he repeated, “ You provoking old Gilmore, what can 
you possibly mean by calling him a man ? Fle’s nothing of the sort. 
He might have been a man half an hour ago, before I wanted my 
etchings; and he may be a man half an hour hence, when I don’t want 
them any longer. At present he is simply a portfolio stand. Why 
object, Gilmore, to a portfolio stand ? ” 

“ I do object. r For the third time, Mr. Fairlie, I beg that we may 
be alone.” 

My tone and my manner left him no alternative but to comply with 
my request. He looked at the servant, and pointed peevishly to a 
chair at his side. 

“ Put down the etchings and go away,” he said. “ Don’t upset me 
by losing my place. Have you, or have you not, lost my place ? Are 































offence. My own views are so extremely liberal that I think I am a 
Radical myself. Yes. We are a pair of Radicals. Please don't be 
angry. I can’t quarrel—I haven’t stamina enough. Shall we diop 
the subject? Yes. Come and look at these sweet etchings. Do let 
me teach you to understand the heavenly pearliness of these lines. Do, 
now, there’s a good Gilmore ! ” 

While he was maundering on in this way I was, fortunately for my 
own self-respect, returning to my senses. When I spoke again I was 
composed enough to treat ids impertinence with the silent contempt 

that it deserved. 


“ You are entirely wrong, sir,” I said, “ in supposing that I speak 
from any prejudice against Sir Perciva! Glyde. 1 may regret that he 
has so unreservedly resigned himself in this matter to his lawyer’s 
direction as to make any appeal to himself impossible; but I am not 
prejudiced against him. What I have said would equally apply to any 
other man in his situation, high or low. Tht principle I maintain is a 
recognised principle. ?f you were to apply at the nearest town here, to 
the first respectable solicitor you could find, he would tell you, as a 
stranger, what I tell you, as a friend. He would inform you that it is 
against all rule to abandon the lady’s money entirely to the man she 
marries. He would decline, on grounds of common legal can don, to 
give the husband, under any circumstances whatever, an interest of 
twenty thousand pounds in his wife’s death.” 

“ Would he really, Gilmore ? ” said Mr. Fairlie. cc If he said any¬ 
thing half so horrid I do assure you I should tinkle my bell for Louis, 
and have him sent out of the house immediately.” 

“ You shall not irritate me, Mr. Fairlie—for your niece’s sake and 
for her father’s sake, you shall not irritate me. You shall take the 
whole responsibility of this discreditable settlement on your own 


shoulders before I leave the room.” 


“ Don’t!—now please don’t! ” said Mr. Fairlie. <c Think how 
precious your time is, Gilmore; and don’t throw it away. I would 
dispute with you if I could, but I can’t—I haven’t stamina enough. 
You want to upset me, to upset yourself, to upset Glyde, and to upset 
Laura; and—oh, dear me !—ah for the salts of the very last thing in 
the world that is likely to happen. No, dear friend—in the interests 
of peace and quietness, positively No ! ” 

“ I am to understand, then, that you hold by the determination 
expressed in your letter ? ” 

“ Yes, please. So glad we understand each other at last. Sit down 
again—do ! ” * 

I walked at once to the door ; and Mr. Fairlie resignedly “ tinkled ” 
his hand-bell. Before I left the room I turned round and addressed 


him for the last time. 


“ Whatever happens in the future, sir,” I said, “ remember that 
my plain duty of warning you has been performed. As the faithful 
friend and servant of your family, I tell you, at parting, that no daughter 



ana iorocarance ana sense or Honour wtucfi drew me to poor Hartright, 
and made me so sincerely admire and respect him, were just the qualities 

t The passages omitted, here and elsewhere, in Miss Halcombe’s Diary, are only those which bear no 
reference to Miss Fatrhe or to any of the persons with whom she is associated m these pages 
































to appeal most irresistibly to Laura’s natural sensitiveness and natural 
generosity of nature. And yet, until she opened her heart to me of her 
own accord, I had no suspicion that this new feeling had taken root so 
deeply. I once thought time and care might remove it. I now fear 
that it will remain with her and alter her for life. The discovery that I 
have committed such an error in judgment as this, makes me hesitate 
about everything else. I hesitate about Sir Perdval, in the face of the 
plainest proofs. I hesitate even in speaking to Laura. On this very 
morning, 1 doubted, with my hand on the dour, whether I should ask 
her the questions I had come to put, or not. 

When I weqx into her room, 1 found her walking up and down in 
great impatience. She looked flushed and excited ; and she came 
forward at once, and spoke to me before I could open my lips. 

“ 1 wanted you/' she said. “ Come and sit down on the sofa with 
me. Marian i I can bear this no longer—I must and will end it.” 

There was too much colour in her cheeks? too much energy in her 
manner, too much firmhess in her voice. The little book of Hartright’s 
drawings—the fatal book that she will dteam over whenever she is 
alone—was in one of her hands. I began by gently and firmly taking 
it from her, and putting it out of sight on a sidetable. 

“ Tell me quietly, my darling, what you wish to do,” I said. “ Has 
Mr. Gilmore been advising you ? ” 

She shook her head. “ No, not in what I am thinking of now. He 
was very kind and good to me, Marian —and I am ashamed to say I 
distressed him by crying. I am miserably helpless; I can’t control 
myself. For my own salts and for all our sakes, I must have courage 
enough to end it.” 

“ Do you mean courage enough to claim your release ? ” I asked. 

“ No,” she said simply. “ Courage, dear, to tell the truth.” 

She put her arms round my neck, and rested her head quietly on my 
bosom. On the opposite wall hung the miniature portrait of her father. 
I bent over her, and saw that she was looking at it while her head lay on 
my breast. 

“ I can never claim my release from my engagement,” she went on. 
“ Whatever way it ends, it must end wretchedly for me. All I can do, 
Marian, is not to add the remembrance that I have broken my promise 
and forgotten my father’s dying words, to make that wretchedness 
worse.” 

“ What is it you propose, then ? ” I asked. 

“To tell Sir Perdval Glyde the truth, with my own lips,” she 
answered, “ and to let him release me, if he will, not because I ask him, 
but because he knows all.” 

“ What do you mean, Laura, by ‘ all ’ ? Sir Percival will know 
enough (he has told me so himself) if he knows that the engagement is 
opposed to your own wishes.” 

“ Can I tell him that, when the engagement was made for me by my 
father, with my own consent ? I should have kept my promise; not 



but still distrusting myself, I told her that I would do as she wished. 
She thanked me, and we passed gradually into talking of other things. 

























At dinner she joined us again, and was more easy and more herself 
with Sir Percival, than I have seen her yet. In the evening she went 
to the piano, choosing new music of the dexterous, tuneless, florid 
kind. The lovely old melodies of Mozart, which poor Hartright was 
so fond of, she has never played since he left. The book is no longer 
in the music-stand. She took the volume away herself, so that nobody 
might find it out and ask her to play from it. 

I had no opportunity of discovering whether her purpose of the 
morning had changed or not, until she wished Sir Percival good-night 
—and then her own words informed me that it was unaltered. She 
said, very quietly, that she wished to speak to him, after breakfast, 
and that he would find her in her sitting-coom with me. He changed 
colour at those words, and I felt his hand trembling a little when it 
came to my turn to take it. The event of the next morning would 
decide his future life; and he evidently knew it. 

I went in, as usual, through the door between our two bedrooms, 
to bid Laura good-night before she went to sleep. In stooping over 
her to kiss her, I saw the little book of Hartright’s drawings half hidden 
under her pillow, just in the place where she used to hide her favourite 
toys when she was a child. I could not find it in my heart to say 
anything; but I pointed to the book and shook my head. She 
reached both hands up to my cheeks, and drew my face down to hers 
till our lips met. 

“ Leave it there to-night,” she whispered; “ to-morrow may be 
cruel, and may make me say good-bye to it for ever.” 

gth .—The first event of the morning was not of a kind to raise my 
spirits; a letter arrived for me, from poor Walter Hartright. It is 
the answer to mine, describing the manner in which Sir Percival 
cleared himself of the suspicions raised by Anne Catherick’s letter. 
He writes shortly and bitterly about Sir PercivaTs explanations; only 
saying that he has no right to offer an opinion on the conduct of those 
who are above him. This is sad; but his occasional references to him¬ 
self grieve me still more. He says that the effort to return to his old 
habits and pursuits, grows harder instead of easier to him, every day; 
and he implores me, if I have any interest, to exert it to get him employ¬ 
ment that will necessitate his absence from England, and take him 
among new scenes and new people. I have been made all the readier 
to comply with this request, by a passage at the end of his letter, which 
has almost alarmed me. 

After mentioning that he has neither seen nor heard anything of 
Anne Catherick, he suddenly breaks off, and hints in the most abrupt, 
mysterious manner, that he has been perpetually watched and followed 
by strange men ever since he returned to London. He acknowledges 
that he cannot prove this extraordinary suspicion by fixing on any 
particular persons; but he declares that the suspicion itself is present 
to him night and day. This has frightened me, because it looks as if 
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It was forbearing scad generous on your part. Sir Perch'd, to scad me 
such a message. It is only doing you justice to say that I am grateful 
for the offer ; and I hope and believe that it is only doing myself justice 
to tell you that I decline to accept it.” 

His attentive face relaxed a little. But I saw one of his feet, softly, 
quietly, incessantly beating on the carpet under the table ; and I felt 
that he was secretly as anxious as ever. 

“ I have not forgotten,” she said, “ that you asked my father’s per¬ 
mission before you honoured me with a proposal of marriage. Perhaps, 
you have not forgotten either what I said when I consented to our 
engagement? .1 ventured to tell you that my father’s influence and 
advice had mainly decided me to give you my promise. I was guided 
by my father, because I had always found him die truest of all advisers, 
the best and fondest of all protectors and friends. I have lost him 
now; I have only his memory to love; but my faith in that dear dead 
friend has never been shaken. I believe, at'this moment, as truly as 
I ever believed, that ht knew what was best, and that his hopes and 
wishes ought to be my hopes and wishes too.” 

Her voice trembled, for the first time. Her restless fingers stole 
their way into my lap, and were held fast by one of my hands. There 
was another moment of silence; and then Sir Percival spoke. 

“ May 1 ask,” he said, “ if I have ever proved myself unw r orthy of 
the trust, which it has been hitherto my greatest honour and greatest 
happiness to possess ? ” 

“ I have found nothing in your conduct to blame,” she answered. 
“ You have always treated me with the same delicacy and the same 
forbearance. You have deserved my trust; and, what is of far more 
importance in my estimation, you have deserved my father’s trust, out 
of which mine grew. You have given me no excuse, even if I had 
wanted to find one, for asking to be released from my pledge. What I 
have said so far, has been spoken with the wish to acknowledge my 
whole obligation to you. My regard for that obligation, my regard 
for my father’s memory, and my regard for my own promise, all forbid 
me to set the example, on my side, of withdrawing from our present 
position. The breaking of our engagement must be entirely your 
wish and your act. Sir Percival—not mine.” 

The uneasy beating of his foot suddenly stopped; and he leaned 
forward eagerly across the table. 

“ My act ? ” he said. “ What reason can there be, on my side for 
withdrawing ? ” 

I heard her breath quickening; I felt her hand growing cold. In 
spite of what she had said to me, when we were alone, I began to be 
afraid of her. * I was wrong. 

“ A reason that it is very hard to tell you,” she answered. “ There 
is a change in me, Sir Percival—a change which is serious enough to 
justify you, to yourself and to me, in breaking off our engagement.” 

His face turned so pale again, that even his lips lost their colour. 























THE WOMAN IN WHITE 


“ I wish you to understand that I have not spoken from any selfish 
motive,” she said. “ If you leave me, Sir Percival, after what you 
have just heard, you do not leave me to marry another man—you only 
allow me to remain a single woman for the rest of my life.' My fault 
towards you has begun and ended in my own thoughts. It can never 

go any farther. No word has passed-” She hesitated, in doubt 

about the expression she should use next; hesitated, in a momentary 
confusion which it was very sad and very painful to see. " No word 
has passed,” she patiently and resolutely resumed, “ between myself 
and the person to whom I am notv referring for the first and the last 
time in your presence, of my feelings towards him, or of his feelings 
towards me—no word ever can pass—ndther he nor I are likely, in 
this world, to meet again. I earnestly beg you to spare me from saying 
any more, and to believe me, on my word, in what I have just told you. 
It is the truth, Sir Percival—the truth which I think my promised 
husband has a claim to hear, at any sacrifice of my own feelings. I 
trust to his generosity to pardon me, and to his honour to keep my 
secret.” 

“ Both those trusts are sacred to me,” he said, “ and both shall be 
sacredly kept.” 

After answering in those terms, he paused, and looked at her, as if 
he was waiting to hear more. 

“ I have said all I wish to say,” she added, quietly—” I have said 
more than enough to justify you in withdrawing from your engage¬ 
ment.” 

“ You have said more than enough,” he answered, “ to make it the 
dearest object of my life to keep the engagement.” With those words 
he rose from his chair, and advanced a few steps towards the place 
where she was sitting. 

She started violently, and a faint cry of surprise escaped her. Every 
word she had spoken had innocently betrayed her purity and truth to 
a man who thoroughly understood the priceless value of a pure and true 
woman. Her own noble conduct had been the hidden enemy, through¬ 
out, of all the hopes she had trusted to it. I had dreaded this from the 
first. I would have prevented it, if she had allowed me the smallest 
chance of doing so. I even waited and watched, now, when the harm 
was done, for a word from Sir Percival that would give me the oppor¬ 
tunity of putting him in the wrong. 

“ You have left it to me, Miss Fairlie, to resign you,” he continued. 
“ I am not heartless enough to resign a woman who has just shown 
herself to be the noblest of her sex.” 

He spoke with such warmth and feeling, with such passionate 
enthusiasm, and yet with such perfect delicacy, that she raised her 
head, flushed up a little, ard looked at him with sudden animation 
and spirit. 

“ No! ” she said firmly. “ The most wretched of her sex, if she 
, must give herself in marriage when she cannot give her love.” 





54 May she not give it in the future,” he asked, “ if the one object of 
her husband’s life is to deserve it ? ” 

“ Never ! ” she answered. “ If you still persist in maintaining our 
engagement, I may be your true and faithful wife. Sir Fercival—your 
oving wife, if I know my own heart, never ! ” 

She looked so irresistibly beautiful as she said those brave words that 
no mpn alive could have steeled his heart against her. I tried hard to 


feel that Sir Percival was to blame, and to say so; but my woman¬ 
hood would pity film, in spife of myself. 

“ I gratefully accept your faith and truth,” he said. “ The least 
that you can offer is more to me than the utmost that could hope for 
from anv other woman in tha world.” 
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THE WOMAN IN WHITS 


“You write to him, and he writes to you,” she said. “ While I am 
alive, if he asks after me always tell him I am well, and never say i am 
unhappy. Don’t distress him, Marian, for my sake, don’t distress 
him. If I die first, promise you will give him this little book of his 
drawings, with my hair in it. There can be no harm, when I am gone, 
in telling him that I put it there with my own hands. And say—6h, 
Marian, say for me, then, what I can never say for myself—say I 
loved him! ” 

She flung her arms round my neck, and whispered the last words in 
my ear with a passionate delight in uttering them which it almost broke 
my heart to hear. All the long restraint she had imposed on herself, 
gave way in the first last outburst of tenderness. She broke from me 
with hysterical vehemence, and threw herself on the sofa, in a paroxysm 
of sobs and tears that shook her from head to foot. 

I tried vainly to soothe her and reason with her; she was past being 
soothed, and past being reasoned with. It ; was the sad, sudden end 
for us two, of this memorable day. When the fit had worn itself out, 
she was too exhausted to speak. She slumbered towards the afternoon; 
and I put away the book of drawings so that she might not see it when 
she woke. My face was calm, whatever my heart might be, when she 
opened her eyes again and looked at me. We said no more to each 
other about the distressing interview of the morning. Sir Percival’s 
name was not mentioned, Walter Hartright was not alluded to again 
by either of us for the remainder of the day. 

10 th .—Finding that she was composed and like herself, this morning, 
I returned to the painful subject of yesterday, for the sole purpose of 
imploring her to let me speak to Sir Percival and Mr. Fairfie, more 
plainly and stronger than she could speak to either of them herself, 
about this lamentable marriage. She interposed, gently but firmly, 
in the middle* of my remonstrances. 

“I left: yesterday to decide,” she said; “and yesterday Aar decided. 
It is too late to go back.” 

Sir Percival spoke to me this afternoon, about what had passed in 
Laura’s room. He assured me that the unparalleled trust she had 
placed in him had awakened such an answering conviction of her 
innocence and integrity in his mind, that he was guiltless of having felt 
even a moment’s unworthy jealousy, either at the time when he was in 
her presence, or afterwards when he had withdrawn from it. Deeply 
as he lamented the unfortunate attachment which had hindered the 
progress he might otherwise have made in her esteem and regard, he 
firmly believed that it had remained unacknowledged in the past, and 
that it would remain, under all changes of circumstance which it 
was possible to contemplate, unacknowledged in the future. This 
was his absolute conviction; and the strongest proof he could 
give of it was the assurance, which he now offered, that he felt no 
curiosity to know whether the attachment was of recent date or not, or 



made him satisfied with what she had thought fit to say to Mm* and lie 
was honestly innocent of the slightest feeling of anxiety to bear more* 
He waited* after saying 'those words and looked at me, I was so 
conscious of my unreasonable prejudice against Mm—so conscious 
of an unworthy suspicion* that he might be speculating on my. im¬ 
pulsively answering the very questions which lie had just described 
himself as resolved not to ask—that I evaded all reference to this part 
of the subject with something like a feeling of confusion on my own 
part. At the same time* I was resolved not to lose even the smallest 
opportunity of trying to plead Laura 5 s cause; and I tQid him boldly 
that I regretted his generosity*had not carried him one step farther* and 
induced him to withdraw from the engagement altogether. 

Here* again* he disarmed me by not attempting to defend himself. 
He would merely beg me to remember the difference there was between 
Ms allowing Miss Fairlie^to give Mm up* which was a matter of sub¬ 
mission only* and his forcing himself' to give tip Miss Fairke* which 


was* in other words* asking him to be the suicide of his own hopes. 
Her conduct of the day before had so strengthened the unchangeable 
love and admiration of two long years* that all active contention against 
those feelings* on his part* was henceforth entirely out of Ms power. 
I must dunk him weak* selfish* unfeeling towards the very woman 
whom he idolised* and he must bow to rny opinion as resignedly as he 
could; only putting it to me* at the same time* whether her future as a 
single woman* pining under an unhappily placed attachment which 
she could never acknowledge* could be said lo promise her a much 
brighter prospect than her future as the wife of a man who worshipped 
the very ground she walked on ? In die last case there was hope 
from time* however slight it might be—in the first case* on her own 
showing* there was no hope at ail. 

I answered him—more because my tongue is a woman's and must 
answer* than because I had anything convincing to say. It was only 
too plain that the course Laura had adopted the day before* had offered 
him the advantage if he chose to take it—and (.hat he had chosen to take 
it. I felt this at the time* and I feel it just as strongly now* while 1 
write these lines* .in my own room. The one hope left* is that Ms 
motives really spring* as he says they do* from the irresistible strength 
of his attachment to Laura. 

Before I close my diary for to-night* I must record that i wrote 
to-day* in poor Hartright’s interest* to two of my mother's old friends 
in ^London—both men of influence and position. If«diey can do any¬ 
thing for him* I am quite sure they will. Except Laura* 1 never was 
more anxious about any one than I am now about Walter. AH that 
has Happened since he left us has only increased my strong regard and 
sympathy for him. I hope 1 am doing right in trying to help him to 

employment abroad—I hope* most earnestly and anxiously.* that it 
will end well 
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THE WOMAN IN WHITE 


nth .—Sir Percival had an interview with Mr. Fairlie; and I was 
sent to join them. 

I found Mr. Fairlie greatly relieved at the prospect of the “ family 
worry ” (as he was pleased to describe his niece’s marriage) being 
settled at last. So far, I did not feel called on to say anything to him 
about my own opinion; but when he proceeded, in his most aggravating 
languid manner, to suggest that the time for the marriage had better 
be settled next, in accordance with Sir Percival’s wishes, i enjoyed the 
satisfaction of assailing Mr. Fairlie’s nerves with as strong a protest 
against hurrying Laura’s decision as I could put into words. Sir 
Percival immediately assured me that he felt the force of my objection, 
and begged me to believe that the proposal had not been made in 
consequence of any interference on his part. Mr. Fairlie leaned back 
in his chair, closed his eyes, said we both of us did honour to human 
nature, and then repeated his suggestion, as coolly as if neither Sir 
Percival nor 1 had said a word in opposition to it. It ended in my 
flatly declining to mention the subject to Laura, unless she first 
approached it of her own accord. I left the room at once after making 
that declaration. Sir Percival looked seriously embarrassed and dis¬ 
tressed, Mr. Fairlie stretched out his lazy legs on his velvet footstool; 
and said, “ Dear Marian! how I envy you your robust nervous 
system ! Don’t bang the door ! ” 

On going to Laura’s room, I found that she had asked for me, and 
that Mrs. Vesey had informed her that I was with Mr. Fairlie. She 
inquired at once what I had been wanted for ; and I told her ail that 
had passed, without attempting to conceal the vexation and annoyance 
that I really felt. Her answer surprised and distressed me inexpressibly; 
it was the very last reply that I should have expected her to make. 

“ My unde is right,” she said. “ I have caused trouble and anxiety 
enough to you, and to all about me. Let me cause no more. Marian- 
let Sir Percival decide.” 

I remonstrated warmly; but nothing that I could say moved her. 

“Iam held to my engagement,” she replied; “ I have broken with 
my old life. The evil day will not come the less surely because I put 
it off. No, Marian! once again, my uncle is right. I have caused 
trouble enough and anxiety enough; and I will cause no more.” 

She used to be pliability itself; but she was now inflexibly passive 
in her resignation—I might almost say in her despair. Dearly as I 
love her, I should have been less pained if she had been violently 
agitated; it was so shockingly unlike her natural character to see her 
as cold and inseesible as I saw her now. 

12 th .—Sir Perdval put some questions to me, at breakfast, about 
Laura, which left me no choice but to tell him what she had said. 

While we were talking, she herself came down and joined us. She 
was just as unnaturally composed in Sir Percival’s presence as she had 
been in mine. When breakfast was over, he had an opportunity of 
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saying a few words to her privately, in a recess of one of the windows. 
They were not more than two or three minutes togetherahd, on their 
separating, she left the room with Mrs. Vesey, while Sir Percival came 
to me. He said he had entreated her to favour him by maintaining her 
privilege of fixing the time for the marriage at her own will and pleasure. 
In reply she had merely expressed her acknowledgments, and had 
desired him to mention what his wishes were to Miss Haicombe. 

I have no patience to write more. In this instance, as in every other. 
Sir Percival has carried his point, with the utmost possible credit to 
himself, in spite of everything that I can say or do. Kis wishes are now 
what they were, of course, when he first came here ; and Laura having 
resigned herself to the one inevitable sacrifice of the marriage, remains 
as coldly hopeless and enduring as ever. In parting with the little 
occupations and relics that reminded her of Hartright, she seems to 
have parted with all her tenderness and all her impressibility. It is 
only three o’clock in the afternoon while I write these lines, and Sir 
Percival has left us already, m the happy hurry of a bridegroom, to 
prepare for the bride’s reception at his house in Hampshire. Unless 
some extraordinary event happens to prevent it they will be married 
exactly at the time when he wishes to be married—before the end of 
the year. My very fingers burn as I write it I 

131/1.—A sleepless night, through uneasiness about Laura. To¬ 
wards the morning, I came to a resolution to try what change of scene 
would do to rouse her. She cannot surely remain in her present 
torpor of insensibility, if I take her away from Limmendge and surround 
her with the pleasant faces of old friends ? After some consideration, 
I decided on writing to the Arnolds, in Yorkshire. They are simple, 
kind-hearted, hospitable people; and she has known them from her 
childhood. When I had put the letter in the post-bag, I told her what 
I had done. It would have been a relief to me if she had shown the 
spirit to resist and object. But no—she only said, “ I will go anywhere 
with you, Marian. I dare say you are right—I dare say the change will 
do me good.” 

x^th .—I wrote to Mr. Gilmore, informing him that there was really 
a prospect of this miserable marriage taking place, and also mentioning 
my idea of trying what change of scene would do for Laura. I had no 
heart to go into particulars. Time enough for them, when we get 
nearer to the end of the year. 

*5^.—Three letters for me. The first, from the ^rncids, full of 
delight at the prospect 01 seeing Laura and me. The second, from one 
of tile gentlemen to whom I wrote on Walter Hartrigte’s beS! 
informing me that lie has been fortunate enough to find an opportunity 
°u with my request. The third, from Walter himself; 

manning poor fellow^ in the warmest terms.* for giving him , an 

opportunity of leaving Ms home^ Ms country*, and Ms friends* A 
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private expedition to make excavations among the ruined cities of 
Central America is, it seems, about to sail from Liverpool. The 
draughtsman who had been already appointed to accompany it, has 
lost heart, and withdrawn at the eleventh hour; and Walter is to fill 
his place. He is to be engaged for six months certain, from the time 
of the landing in Honduras, and for a year afterwards, if the excavations 
are successful, and if the funds hold out. His letter ends with a 
promise to write me a farewell line, when they are all on board ship, 
and when the pilot leaves them. I can only hope and pray earnestly 
that he ahd I are both acting in this matter for the best. It seems such 
a serious step for him to take, that the mere contemplation of it startles 
me. And yet, in his unhappy position, Jiow can I expect him, or wish 
him, to remain at home ? 

1 6th .—The carriage is at the door. Laura and I set out on our 
visit to the Arnolds to-day, 

* * c * * * * * 

POLESDEAN LODGE, YORKSHIRE. 

23rd .—A week in these new scenes and among these kind-hearted 
people has done her some good, though not so much as I had hoped. 
I have resolved to prolong our stay for another week at least. It is 
useless to go back to Limmeridge, till there is an absolute necessity 
for our return. 

24 th .—Sad news by this morning’s post. The expedition to Central 
America sailed on the twenty-first. We have parted with a true man; 
we have lost a faithful friend. Walter Hartright has left England. 

25 th .—Sad news yesterday; ominous news to-day. Sir Percival 
Glyde has written to Mr. Fairlie; and Mr. Fairlie has written to Laura 
and me, to recall us to L imm eridge immediately. 

What can this mean ? Has the day for the marriage been fixed in 
our absence ? 


n 

Limmeridge House. 

November 27 th .—My forebodings are realised. The marriage is 
fixed for the twenty-second of December. 

The day after we left for Polesdean Lodge, Sir Percival wrote, it 
seems, to Mr. Fairlie, to say that the necessary repairs and alterations 
in his house in Hampshire would occupy a much longer time in com¬ 
pletion than he had originally anticipated. The proper estimates were 
to be submitted to him as soon as possible; and it would greatly 
facilitate his entering into definite arrangements with the workpeople, 
if he could be informed of the exact period at which the wedding 
ceremony might be expected to take place. He could then make all 
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“ So much the better 155 1 cried out, passionately cc Who cares for 
his causes of complamt ^ Are you to break your heart to set his mind 
at ease ^ No man under heaven deserves these sacrifices from us 
women Men 1 They are the enemies of our mnocence and our 
peace—they drag us away from our parents 5 love and om sisters 5 
friendship—they take us body and soul to themselves, and fasten our 
helpless lives to theirs as they chain up a dog to his kennel And 
what does the best of them give us m return ^ Let me go, Laura— 
Pm mad when I think of it 155 ^ 

The tears—miserable., weak, women’s tears of vexation and rage— 
stalled to my eyes She smiled sadly, and put her handkerchief 
over my face, "to hide for me the betrayal of my own weakness—the 
weakness of all others which she knew that I most despised 
<c Oh, Marian 1 55 she said “ You crying 1 Think what you would 
say to me, if the places were changed, and if those tears were mine 
All your love and courage and devotion will npt alter what mmt happen, 
sooner or later Let my uncle have his way Let us have no moie 
troubles and heait-burnmgs that any sacrifice of mine can prevent 
Say you will live with me, Marian, when I am married—and say no 
more 55 

But I did say more I forced back the contemptible tears that were 
no relief to me, and that only distressed her , and reasoned and pleaded 
as calmly as I could It was of no avail She made me twice repeat 
the promise to live with her when she was married, and then suddenly 
asked a question which turned my sorrow and my sympathy for her 
mto a new dnection 

fiC While we were at Polesdean, 55 she said, <c you had a letter, 
Marian- 55 

Her altered tone, the abrupt maimer m which she looked away from 
me, and hid her face on my shoulder, the hesitation which silenced 
her befoie she had completed her quesuon, all told me, but too plainly, 
to whom the half-expressed inquiry pointed 
“ I thought, Laura, that you and I were never to refer to him again,” 
I said gently 

cc You had a letter from him ^ 55 she persisted 
“ Yes, 55 1 replied, “ if you must know it 55 
“ Do you mean to write to him again ? 55 

I hesitated I had been afraid to tell her of his absence from 
England, or of the manner in which my exertions to serve his new 
hopes and projects had connected me with his departure What 
answer could I make ? He was gone where no letters could reach him 
for months, perhaps for years, to come 
£C Suppose I do mean to write to him again, 55 1 said at last. “ What 
then, Laura ? 55 

Her cheek grew burning hot against my neck, and her arms trembled 
and tightened round me 

“ Don’t tell him about the twenty-second” she whispered. “ Promise, 
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Marian—pray promise you will not even mention my name to turn 
when you wnte next 55 

I gave the promise No words can say how sorrowfully I gave it 
She instantly took her arm from my waist, walked away to the window, 
and stood looking out* with her back to me After a moment she spoke 
once mGre 5 but without turning round, without allowing me to catch 
the smallest glimpse of her face 

ct Are you going to my uncle’s room ^ 53 she asked C£ Will you say 
that I consent to whatever ^arrangement he may think best * Nevei 
mind leaving me, Marian I shall be better alone for a little while 53 

I went out If, as soon as I got into the passage, I copld have trans¬ 
ported Mr Faxrhe and Sir PSrcival Glyde to the uttermost ends of the 
earth by lifting one of my fingers, that finger would have been raised 
without an instant’s hesitation For once my unhappy temper now 
stood my friend I should have broken down altogether and burst 
into a violent fit of ciymg, if my teais had not been all burnt up in the 
heat of my anger As it was, I dashed into Mf Faniie’s room—called 
to him as harshly as possible, “ Laura consents to the twenty-second 53 
—and dashed out again without waiting for a word of answer I 
banged the door after me , and I hope I shattered Mr Fairhe’s nervous 
system for the lest of the day 

28 th —This morning, I read poor Hartnght’s farewell letter over 
again, a doubt having crossed my mind since yesterday, whether i 
am acting wisely in concealing the fact of his depaiture from Laura 

On reflection, I still think I am right. The allusions m Ins letter to 
the preparations made for the expedition to Central America, all show 
that the leaders of it know it to be dangerous If the discovery of this 
makes me uneasy, what would it make her ? It is bad enough to feel 
that his departure has deprived us of the friend of all others to whose 
devotions we could trust, m the hour of need, if ever that hour comes 
and finds us helpless But it is far worse to know that he has gone 
from us to face the penis of a bad climate, a wild country, and a dis¬ 
turbed population Surely it would be a c± uel candour to tell Laura 
this, without a pressing and a positive necessity for it ^ 

I almost doubt whether I ought not to go a step further, and burn the 
letter at once, for fear of its one day falling into wrong hands It not 
only refers to Laura m terms which ought to remain a secret for ever 
between the writer and me, but it reiterates his suspicion—so obstmale, 
so unaccountable, and so alarming—that he has been secretly watched 
since he left Limmendge He declares that he saw 9 the faces of the 
two strange men, who followed him about the streets of London, 
watching linn among the crowd winch gathered at Liverpool to see the 
expedition embark, and he positively asserts that he heard the name 
of Anne Cathenck pronounced behind him, as he got into the boat 
His own words aie, cc These events have a meaning, these events must 
lead to a result The mystery of Anne Cathenck is not cleared up yet 
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She may never cross my path again, but if ever she ciosses yours, 
make better use of the opportunity. Miss Halcombe, than I made of it 
I speak on strong conviction , I entreat you to remember what I say 55 
These are his own expressions There is no danger of my forgetting 
them—my memory is only too ready to dwell on any words of Hart- 
right’s that refer to Anne Catiienck But there is dangei m my keeping 
the letter The merest accident might place it at the mercy of strangers 
I may fall ill, I may die Bettei to bum it at once, and have one 

anxiety the less r 

It is burnt ’ The ashes of his farewell letter—the last he may ever 
write to me—l;e m a few black fragments on the hearth Is this the 
sad end to all that sad story ? Oh, not the end—surely, surely not the 
end already 5 

29 th —The preparations for the marriage have begun The dress¬ 
maker has come to receive her orders Lauia is perfectly impassive, 
perfectly careless abou^ the question of all others in which a woman’s 
personal interests are most closely bound up She has left it all to the 
dressmaker and to me If poor Hartnght had been the baronet, and 
the husband of her father’s choice, how differently she would have 
behaved f How anxious and capricious she would have been , and what 
a hard task the best of dressmakers would have found it to please her 1 

3 oth —We hear every day from Sir Percival The last news is, that 
the alterations m his house will occupy from four to six months, before 
they can be properly completed If painters, papei hangers, and 
upholsterers could make happiness as well as splendour, I should be 
interested about their proceedings m Laura’s future home As it is, 
the only part of Sir Percival’s last letter which does not leave me as it 
found me, perfectly indifferent to all his plans and projects, is the part 
which refers to the wedding tour He proposes, as Laura is delicate, 
and as the winter threatens to be unusually severe, to take her to Rome, 
and to remain m Italy until the early part of next summer If this 
plan should not be approved, he is equally ready, although he has no 
establishment of his own m town, to spend the season m London, m 
the most suitable furnished house that can be obtained for the purpose 

Putting myself and my own feelings entirely out of the question 
(which it is my duty to do, and which I have done), I, for one, have no 
doubt of the propriety of adopting the first of these proposals In 
either case, a separation between Laura and me is inevitable. It will 
be a longer separation, m the event of their going abroad, than it would 
be m the event of their remaining in London—but we must set against 
this disadvantage, the benefit to Laura on the other side, of passing the 
winter in a mild climate , and, more than that, the immense assistance 
in raising her spirits, and reconciling her to her new existence, which 
the mere wonder and excitement of travelling for the first time in her 
life in the most interesting country m the world, must surely afford 
She is not of a disposition to find resources in the conventional gaieties 
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and excitements of London They would only make the first oppression 
of this lamentable marriage fall the heavier on her I dread the be¬ 
ginning of her new hfe more than words can tell, but I see some hope 
for her if she travels—none if she remains at home 

It is strange to look back at this latest entry in my journal, and to 
find that I am writing of the marriage and the parting with Laura, as 
people write of a settled thing It seems so cold and so unfeeling to be 
looking at the future already in this cruelly composed way But what 
other way is possible, now that the tune is drawing so near ? Before 
another month is over our ht&ds she will be his Laura instead of mme ' 
His Laura ' I am as little able to realise the idea which those two words 
convey—my mind feels almosj as dulled and stunned by st, as if writing 
of her marriage were like writing of her death 

December 1st —A sad, sad day, a day that I have no heart to describe 
at any length After weakly putting it off, last night, I was obliged to 
speak to her this mornmg*of Sir Percival’s proposal about the wedding 
tour » 

In the full conviction that I should be with her, wherever she went, 
the poor child—for a child she is still m many things—was almost 
happy at the prospect of seemg the wonders of Florence and Rome and 
Naples It nearly broke my heart to dispel her delusion, and to bring 
her face to face with the hard truth I was obhged to tell her that no 
man tolerates a rival—not even a woman rival—in his wife’s affections, 
when he first marries, whatever he may do afterwards I was obhged 
to warn her, that my chance of living with her permanently under her 
own roof, depended entirely on my not arousing Sir Percival’s jealousy 
and distrust by standing between them at the beginning of their 
marriage, in the position of the chosen depository of his wife’s closest 
secrets Drop by drop, I poured the profaning bitterness of this world’s 
wisdom mto that pure heart and that innocent mind, while every 
higher and better feeling within me recoiled from my miserable task 
It is over now She has learnt her hard, her inevitable lesson The 
simple illusions of her girlhood are gone, and my hand has stripped 
them off Better mme than his—that is all my consolation—better 
mine than his 

So the first proposal is the proposal accepted They are to go to 
Italy , and I am to arrange, with Sir Percival’s permission, for meeting 
them and staying with them, when they return to England In other 
words, I am to ask a personal favour, for the first time m my life, and 
to ask it of the man of all others to whom I least desire to owe a serious 
obligation of any kind Well 1 1 think I could do even more than that, 
for Laura’s sake 

2nd —On looking back, I find myself always referring to Sir Percival 
in disparaging terms In the turn affairs have now taken, I must and 
will root out my prejudice against him. I cannot think how it first 
got mto my mind It certainly never existed in former times. 
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Is it Laura’s reluctance to become his wife that has set me against 
him ^ Have Hartright’s perfectly intelligible prejudices infected me 
without my suspecting their influence ? Does that letter of Anne 
Cathenck’s still leave a lurking distrust m my mind., m spite of Sir 
PercivaPs explanation, and of the proof in my possession of the truth of 
it "> I cannot account for the state of my own feeling , the one thing 
I am certain of is, that it is my duty—doubly my duty, now—not to 
Wrong Sir Percival by unjustly distrusting him If it has got to be a 
habit with me always to write of him in the same unfavourable manner,, 
I must and will break myself of this unworthy tendency* even though 
the effort should force me to close the pages of my journal till the 
marriage 1$ ofer f I am seriously dissatisfied with myself—I will 
write no more to-day 

December 16th —A whole fortnight has passed * and I have not once 
opened these pages I have been long enough away from my journal, 
to come back to it, with a healthier and better mind, I hope, so far as 
Sir Percival is concerned. 

There is not much to record of the past two weeks. The dresses 
are almost all finished, and the new travelling trunks have been sent 
here from London Poor dear Laura hardly leaves me for a moment, 
all day, and, last night, when neither of us could sleep, she came 
and crept into my bed to talk to me there “ I shall lose you 
so soon, Marian,” she said , “ I must make the most of you while I 
can ” 

They are to be married at Limmeridge Church, and, thank Heaven, 
not one of the neighbours is to be mvited to the ceremony The only 
visitor will be our old friend, Mr Arnold, who is to come from Poles- 
dean, to give Laura away, her uncle bemg far too delicate to trust 
himself outside the door in such inclement weather as we now have 
If I were not determined, from this day forth, to see nothing but the 
bright side of our prospects, the melancholy absence of any male 
relative of Laura’s, at the most important moment of her life, would 
make me very gloomy and very distrustful of the future. But I have 
done with gloom and distrust—that is to say, I have done with writing 
about either the one or the other m this journal 

Sir Percival is to arrive to-morrow. He offered, m case we wished 
to treat him on terms of rigid etiquette, to write and ask our clergyman 
to grant him the hospitality of the rectory, during the short period of 
his sojourn at Limmeridge, before the marriage Under the circum¬ 
stances, neither r Mr Fairlie nor I thought it at all necessary for us to 
trouble ourselves about attending to trifling forms and ceremonies 
In our wild moorland country, and m this great lonely house, we may 
well claim to be beyond the reach of the trivial conventionalities which 
hamper people m other places I wrote to Sir Percival to thank him 
for his polite offer, and to beg that he would occupy his old rooms, just 
as usual, at Limmeridge House 
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xjth —He arrived today, looking, as I thought, a little worn and 
anxi ous, but s till talking and laughing like a man in the best possible 
spirits He brought with him some really beautiful presents, in 
jewellery, which Laura received with her best grace, and, outwardly at 
least, with perfect self-possession The only sign I can detect of the 
struggle it must cost her to preserve appearances at this trying time, 
expresses itself m a sudden unwillingness, on her part, ever to be left 
alone Instead of retreating to her own room, as usual, she seems to 
dread gomg there When,I went upstairs to-day, after lunch, to put 
on my bonnet for a walk, she volunteered to join me, and, again, 
before dinner, she threw the dooi open between our two rooms, so that 
we might talk to each other while we were dressing “ keep me always 
domg some thin g,” she said, “ keep me always m company with some¬ 
body Don’t let me think—that is all I ask now, Marian—don’t let 
me think ” 

This sad change in he®, only increases her am actions for Sir Percival 
He interprets it, I can see, to his own advantage There is a feverish 
flush in her cheeks, a feverish brightness in her eyes, which he welcomes 
as the return of her beauty and the lecovery of her spirits She talked 
to-day at dinner with a gaiety and carelessness so false, so shockingly 
out of her character, that I secretly longed to silence her and take her 
away Sir Percival’s delight and surprise appeared to be beyond all 
expression The anxiety which I had noticed on Ins face when he 
arrived, totally disappeared from it, and he looked even to my eyes, a 
good ten years younger than he really is 

There can be no doubt—though some strange perversity prevents 
me from seeing it myself—there can be no doubt that Laura’s future 
husband is a very handsome man Regular features form a personal 
advantage to begin with—and he has them Bright brown eyes, either 
in man or woman, are a great attraction—and he has th em Even 
baldness, when it is only baldness over the forehead (as m his case), is 
rather becoming than not, in a man, for it heightens the head and adds 
to the intelligence of the face Grace and ease of movement, un¬ 
tiring animation of mannei , ready, pliant, conversational powers— 
all these are unquestionable merits, and all these he certainly possesses 
Surely, Mr Gilmore, ignoiant as he is of Laura’s seciet, was not to 
blame for feeling surprised that she should lepent of hei marriage 
engagement ? Any one else m his place, would have shared our good 
old friend’s opinion If I were asked, at this moment, to say plainly 
what defects I have discovered m Sir Percival, I could only point - out 
two One, his incessant restlessness and excitability—which may be 
caused, naturally enough, by unusual energy of character The other, 
his short, sharp, ill-tempered manner of speaking to the servants—which 
may be only a bad habit, after all No, I cannot dispute it, and I will 
not dispute it—Sir Percival is a very handsome and a very agreeable 

man There 1 I have written it down at last, and I am glad it’s 
over. 
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18 th —Feeling weary and depressed, this morning, I left Laura with 
Mrs Vesey, and went out alone for one of my brisk mid-day walks, 
which I have discontinued too much of late I took the dry airy road, 
over the moor, that leads to Todd’s Corner After havmg been out 
half an hour, I was excessively surprised to see Sir Percival approaching 
me from the direction of the farm He was walking rapidly, swinging 
his stack, his head erect as usual, and his shooting jacket flying open m 
the wind When we met, he did not wait for me to ask any questions— 
he told me, at once, that he had been to the farm to mquire if Mr or 
Mrs. Todd had received any tidings smce liis last visit to Limmendge, 
of Anne Cathenck 

“ You found, of course, that they had heard nothing ^ ” I said. 

<c Nothing whatever,” he replied “ I begin to be seriously afraid 
that we have lost her Do you happen to know,” he continued, 
looking me in the face very attentively, “ if the artist—Mr Hartright— 
is in a position to give us any further information "> ” 

“ He has neither heand of her, nor seen her, smce he left Cumber¬ 
land,” I answered 

“ Very sad,” said Sir Percival, speakmg like a man who was dis¬ 
appointed, and yet, oddly enough, looking, at the same time like a 
man who was relieved “ It is impossible to say what misfortunes may 
not have happened to the miserable creature I am inexpressibly 
annoyed at the failure of all my efforts to restore her to the care and 
protection which she so urgently needs ” 

This time he really looked annoyed I said a few sympathising 
words, and we then talked of other subjects, on our way back to the 
house. Surely, my chance meeting with him on the moor has dis¬ 
closed another favourable trait in his character^ Surely, it was 
singularly considerate and unselfish of him to thank of Anne Catherick 
on the eve of his marriage, and to go all the way to Todd’s Corner to 
make inquiries about her, when he might have passed the time so much 
more agreeably m Laura’s society ? Considering that he can only 
have acted from motives of pure charity, his conduct, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, shows unusual good feeling, and deserves extraordinary 
praise Well 1 I give him extraordinary praise—and there’s an end of it 

19th —More discoveries in the inexhaustible mine of Sir Percival’s 
virtues 

To-day, I approached the subject of my proposed sojourn under his 
wife’s roof, when he brings her back to England I had hardly dropped 
my first hint in this direction, before he caught me warmly by the hand, 
and said I had made the very offer to him, which he had been, on his 
side, most anxious to make to me I was the companion of all others 
whom he most sincerely longed to secure for his wife, and he begged 
me to believe that I had conferred a lasting favour on him by making 
the proposal to live with Laura after her marriage, exactly as I had 
always kved with her before it 
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Wren I thanked b*m, in ncr name and ,u nunc, for his considerate 
kindness to both of vs, we parsed next to the subject of lus wedding 
tojij and began tc U k o' ihi_ Engiisn socie.y in Rome to which Laura 
was *o be iPaocLc-d Le lan over me names of several fifends whom 
he expected m meet abroad tins winter They were all English, as 
wei as i '’an i cm ember, with one exception The one exception was 
Count Foscc 

T^c mennon of die Count’s nrn.e, and the disccveiy mat he and his 
v’ JL pic nkc j to meet me b^ule and bncegrcom on the continent, put 
Liura’s mnriagc, fo' >he first tune, in a distinctly favourable light 
It is Lkely to tnc means of healing i familj feud Hitherto Madame 
]\,oco iiaS chosc.i lc forget hcl obugKL-ons as Lama’s aunt, out of sheer 
sf ue rjainst -he 'at _ Mr ^an he for lus conduct m the affair of the legacy 
Now, houeve,, c he can peisist in this corpse of conduct no longer 
Su Pc.c ’ 1 .net Coum Foscc are old and fast fucnas, and tlieir wives 
will have no cbo'cr buL<c meet on civn terms Madame Fosco, m 
her maiden davs, v aS one r.f L hc most imocrtiAcnL women I ever met 
wun—cap’xoiiS crct ng, and vam to the Lst degree of absurdity 
'T hci iiaseand hos succccdeo m bringing her to her senses, he deserves 
the guntnde oi evay member of the rarniJ}—and he may have mine to 
begin w.lh 

I am bmcomnig am i rus to knovv the Count He is the most mLimate 
friend cT aura’s h^soand , and, m that capacity, he excites my strongest 
inteiest Needier La-ua noi I have ever seer him Ah I know of 
him xS tha ms academe' presence, years ago, o-i the s.cps of .he 
T.imta del iv omc a. Rome, assisted Sir Percival’s escape fiom lobbery 
and assassmaL-on a t critical mot :cm when nc was wounded m the 
nand and might the :ie\t instant have been wounded in the hca-l I 
rememoei also li:u, at the time of the late Mi Famiie’s absurd objec¬ 
tions to h> sisiers mair age, the Count wrote him a veiy temperate 
and sensible lettci on the sul^ec., which, I am ashamed to say, remained 
unanswered This is all I know of Sir Percival’s fr»end I wonder if 
he V; A1 ex ei come to England 1 wonder if I shah like him > 

M} pen ib runa.ng aw a} into mere speculation Let me return to 
sober mauci or fact It is ceita n that Sir Percival’s lcception of my 
vcntuiv^umc proposal to live with his wife, was more than kind, it was 
almost affectionate I am sure Lama’s husband will have no reason 
to complain o( me, if I can only go on as I have begun 1 have already 
dccLuecl him to be handsome, agreeable, full of good feeling towards 
the unfortunate, and full of affectionate kindness towards me Really, 
1 hardly know my^eif again, in my new character, of Sir Percival’s 
warmest fiieutl 


20 th —I hate Sit Pcrcival f I Eddy deny lus good looks I con¬ 
sider him to be enunenm nl-tempered and disagreeable, and totally 
wanting m kindness and good feeling Last night, the cards for the 
married couple were sent home Laura opened the packet, and saw 
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her future name in print, for the first time Sir Fercival looked over 
her shouldei familiarly at the new caid which had already transformed 
Miss Fairke into Lady Glyde—smiled with the most odious self- 
complacency—and whispered something in hei ear I don’t know 
what it was—Laura has refused to tell me—but I saw her face turn to 
such a deadly whiteness that I thought she would have fainted He 
took no notice of the change he seemed to be barbarously unconscious 
that he had said anything to pam her All my old feelings of hostility 
towards him revived on the instant , and a 3 l the hours that have passed 
since, have done nothing to dissipate them I am more unreasonable 
and more unjust than evei In three woids—how glibly my pen 
writes them 1 —m three words* I hate hurf 

2 ist~Have the anxieties of this anxious time shaken me a little, at 
last ? I have been writing, loi me last few days, m a tone of levity 
which. Heaven knows, is far enough from my heart, and which it has 
rather shocked me to discover on looking back at the entries in my 
journal 

Perhaps I may have caught the feverish excitement of Laura’s 
spirits, for the last week If so the fit has already passed away from 
me, and has left me m a very 7 strange state of mind A persistent idea 
has been forcing itself on my attention, ever since last night, that 
something will yet happen to prevent the marriage What has produced 
this singular fancy ? Is it the indirect result of my apprehensions for 
Laura’s future^ Or has it been unconsciously suggested to me by 
the increasing restlessness and irritability which I have certainly ob¬ 
served m Sir Percival’s manner, as the wedding-day draws neaier and 
nearer ? Impossible to say I know that I have the idea—surely the 
wildest idea, under the circumstances, that ever entered a woman’s 
head ^—but try as I may, I cannot trace it back to its source 

This last dav has been all confusion and wretchedness How can I 
write about it^—and yet, I must write Anything is better than 
brooding ovei my own gloomy thoughts 

Kind Mrs Vesey, whom we have all too much overlooked and for¬ 
gotten of late, innocently caused us a sad morning to begin with She 
has been, for months past, secretly making a warm Shetland shawi for 
her dear pupil—a most beautiful and surprising piece of work to be 
done by a woman at her age and with her habits The gift was pre¬ 
sented this morning, and poor warm-hearted Laura completely broke 
down when the shawl was put proudly on her shoulders by the loving 
old friend and guardian of her motherless childhood I was hardly 
allowed time to quiet them both, or even to dry my own eyes, when I 
was sent for by Mr Fairlie, to be favoured by a long recital of his 
arrangements for the preservation of his own tranquillity on the 
wedding-day 

“ Dear Laura ” was to receive his present—a shabby ring, with her 
affectionate uncle’s hair for an ornament, instead of a precious stone. 
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a scene* ~ usm i^aura was to pay him another little visit in ire* 
wedding-dress, the next morning, and to be kind enoughs again, not to 
make a scene. “ Dear Laura 55 was to look in once more., for the third 
time* before going away, but without harrowing his feelings by saying 
when she was going away, and without tears— <c in the name of pity, in 
the name of everything, dear Parian, that is most affectionate and most 
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new duties downstairs. 

The rest of the day is indescribable, 1 believe no one in the house 
really knew how it passed. The confusion of small events, all huddled 
together one on the other, bewildered everyone. There were dresses 
sent home, that had been forgotten; there were tranks to be packed 
and unpacked and packed again; there were presents from friends far 
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out of the house all day long ; and he seemed to grow so inquisitive, on 
a sudden, that he questioned the very strangers who came on small 


errands to the house. Add to all tills, the one perpetual thought, in 
Laura's mind and in mine, that we were to part the next day, and the 
haunting dread, unexpressed by either of us, and yet ever present to 
both, that this deplorable marriage might prove to be the one fatal 
error of her life and the one hopeless sorrow of mine. For the first 
time in all the years of our close and happy intercourse we almost 
avoided looking each other in the face ; and we refrained, by common 
consent, from speaking together in private, through the whole evening. 
I can dwell on it no longer. Whatever future sorrows may be in store 
for me, I shall always look back on this twenty-first of December as 
the most comfortless and most miserable day of my life. 

I am writing these lines in the solitude of my ownyroom, long after 
midnight; having just come back from a stolen look at Laura in her 
pretty little white bed—-the bed she has occupied since the days of her 
girlhood. 


There she lay, unconscious that I was looking at her—quiet, more 
quiet than I had dared to hope, but not sleeping. The glimmer of 
the night-light showed me that her eyes were only partially closed; the 
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traces of tears glistened between her eyelids My little keepsake— 
only a brooch-—-lay on the table at her bedside, with her prayer-book, 
and the miniature portrait of her father which she takes with her when¬ 
ever she goes I waited a moment, looking at her from behind her 
pillow, as she lay beneath me, with one arm and hand resting on the 
white coverlid, so still, so quietly breathing, that the frill on her night¬ 
dress never moved—I waited, looking at her, as I have seen her 
thousands of times, as I shall never see her again—and then stole back 
to my room My own love ] with all your wealth, and all your beauty, 
how fhendless you are 1 The one man who would give his heart’s life 
to serve you is far away, tossing, this stormy night, on the awful sea 
Who else is left to you ? No father, no brother—no living creature 
but the helpless, useless woman who writes these sad lines, and watches 
by you for the morning, in sorrow that she cannot compose, in doubt 
that she cannot conquer Oh, what a trust is to be placed in that man’s 
hands to-morrow! If ever he forgets it, if ever he injures a hair of 
her head 1 - 

The Twenty-second of December Seven o'clock A wild, un¬ 
settled morning She has just risen—better and calmer, now that the 
time has come, than she was yesterday 


Ten o'clock She is dressed We have kissed each other, we 
have promised each other not to lose courage I am away for a moment 
in my own room In the whirl and confusion of my thoughts, I can 
detect that strange fancy of some hindrance happening to stop her 
marriage, still hanging about my mind Is it hanging about his mind 
too ? I see him from the window, moving hither and thither uneasily 
among the carriages at the door —How can I write such folly 1 The 
marriage is a certainty* In less than half an hour we start for the church 


Eleven o'clock It is all over They are married 

Three o'clock They are gone 1 I am blind With crying—I can 
write no more- 
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'une 2/th, 1350 —S~x youths to look back on—six long, lonely 
months, since Lama ana ^ ust sav each oJbici 1 
Plow m?ny days have J si ill to wait 5 Only one j To-morrow, 
the twenty-cigniii, the novellas return to England I can hardly 
realise my own happiness , i can mildly believe that ihc next four-and- 
twenty houis will complete the last day of separation between Laura 


and mi 

Sue and her hvsbancUhavc been in Italy all the winter, and after- 
wamis in the Tyrol They come back, accon!panied by Count Fosco 
and his \ r ife, who propose to settle somewhere m tne neighbourhood of 
London, and who have engaged to stay at Blackwater Park for the 
Summer months before deciding on a place of residence So long as 
Lima returns, no matter who retu-iis with her Sir Percival may fill 
the house iiom flooi lo ceiling, n he likes, on condition that his wife 
ana 1 inhabit it together 

Meanwhile, here I am, established at Blackwater Park, “the 
ancient and interesting scat 55 (as the county 7 history obLguigly mforms 
me) “ of Sir Pcrcna. Glyce, ILrt 55 —and die future abiding-place (as 
I may now venture to add, on my own account) of plant Maiian 
Halcombe, spinster, new seti^d in a snag httle si'lmg-room, with a 
cup of tea by her side, ana all her earthly possessions ranged round her 


111 tlnce boxes and a bag 

I left Limmendge yesterday, ha/mg lecetved Laira’s delightful 
letter from Pans, the day befoie I had been previously uncertain 
whetucr I was to meet them m London, or m Hampshire, but this last 
letter mfonned me, that Sir Pei aval proposed to land at Southampton, 
?nd to travel straight on to his country-house He has spent so much 
more} abioed, that he has none left to delray the expenses of living m 
London, ior the remainder of the season, and he is economically 
resolved to pa=>s the summer 1 nd autumn quietly a 1 Blackwater Lauia 
has had more than enough of excitement and change of scene, and is 
pleased at the prospect of country tranquillity and retirement which 
hex husband’s prudence provides for her As for me, I am ready to be 
happy 7 an} where m her society \Te aie ah, therefore, well commented 
m oui various ways, to begm with 

Last night, I slept m London, and was delayed Oieie so long, to-day, 
by various calls and commissions, that I did not reach Blackwater, this 
evening, till after dusk 
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Judging by my vague impressions of the place, thus far, it is the 
exact opposite of Limmendge 

The house is situated on a dead flat, and seems to be shut m—almost 
suffocated, to my north-country notions, by trees I have seen 
nobody, but the man-servant who opened the door to me, and the 
housekeeper, a very civil person who showed me the way to my own 
room, and got me my tea I have a nice little boudoir and bedroom 
at the end of a long passage on the first floor The servants and some 
of the spare rooms are on the second floor, and all the living rooms 
are on the ground floor I have not seen one of them yet, and I know 
nothing about the house, except that one wing of it is said to be five 
hundred years old, that it had a moat lonnd it once, and that it gets 
its name of Blackwater from a lake in the park 

Eleven o’clock has just struck, m a ghostly and solemn manner, 
from a turret over the centie of the house, which I saw when I came in 
A large dog has been woke, apparently by the-sound of the bell, and is 
howling and yawning drearily, somewhere round a corner I hear 
echoing footsteps in the passages below, and the iron thumping of bolts 
and bars at the house door The servants are evidently going to bed 
Shall I follow then example ? 

No ■ lam not half sleepy enough Sleepy, did I say 5 I feel as if 
I should never close my eyes again The bare anticipation of seeing 
that dear face and hearing that well-known voice to-morrow, keeps me 
in a perpetual fever of excitement If I only had the privileges of a 
man, I would order out Sir Percival’s best horse instantly, and tear 
away on a mght-gallop, eastward, to meet the rising sun—a long, hard, 
heavy, ceaseless gallop of hours and hours, like the famous highway¬ 
man’s ride to York Being, however, nothing but a woman, condemned 
to patience, propriety, and petticoats, for life, I must respect the house¬ 
keeper’s opinions, and try to compose myself in some feeble and 
feminine way 

Reading is out of the question—I can’t fix my attention on books 
Let me try if I can write myself into sleepiness and fatigue. My 
journal has been very much neglected of late What can I recall- 
standing, as I now do, on the threshold of a new life—of persons and 
events, of chances and changes, during the past six months—the long, 
weary, empty interval since Laura’s wedding-day ? 

Walter Hartnght is uppermost in my memory, and he passes first 
31 the shadowy procession of my absent friends I received a few lines 
from him, after the landing of the expedition in Honduras, written 
more cheerfully and hopefully than he has written yet A month or 
six weeks later, I saw an extract from an American newspaper, describing 
the departure of the adventurers on their inland journey. They were 
last seen entering a wild primeval forest, each man with his rifle on his 
shoulder and his baggage at his back Since that tune, cmfasatana has 
lost all trace of them Not a line more have I received from Walter; 
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r iot i fragment of news f:om the c epedn-on nas appeared in lay o« -he 
piibhc journals 

The same dense, disheartening ob«cjr.ty hangs over the faic an i 
fortunes of Anne Ccthcack, and ner companion. Mis Cements 
Nothing whatever has ocen heard of cither cf tbem Whetncr tlicy 
are m the country or out ot it, whclhci they arc Lvmg or dead, no one 
knGV,s Even 5 *: Perm Ts sohedox xias >os£ ah ho^e, and nus ordeicd 
die useless scaich after the fugitives to be finally given up 

On: good old fr.end Mr Gilmoie has met with a sad check in Ins 
active professional career * Eariy ji the spring, we wc*c alarmed by 
i?eaiing mat he had been found him nsible at his desit, and that die 
seizure was pronounced to fee an apoplectic lit He'had ocen long 
complammg of luIIiicss and oopiession in me head , and ms doctor had 
warned Inir. of me corseoucnces dial would follow ms persistency w 
com ujing tc woik, early and late, as if ha was still a young man Inc 
result row is that he been positively ordered to i^cep out of his 
ofEcc for a year to come, at least, and lo seek tepose of body and relief 
of mind by altogether changing ms usual mode cf life The b ismess 
is left, accoramgiy, to be earned on by ms partner , and he is, himself, 
at this moment army in Gcimary, ^isiimg some relations who are 
settled there m mercantile pursuits Thus, anomer true friend, and 
tiustwormy adviser, is lost to us—lost, I earnestly hope and trust, for 
a time omy 

Poor Mrs vesey travelled With me, as far as London jX was 
impossible to abandon Her lq solitude z? Lmmiendge, after Lama and 
I had born left the house , and we have arranged that she xs to live with 
an nnmarnea younger sister of hers, wno keeps a school at Clapham 
She is to conic here mis rutumn to visit her prod—I might almost 
say her adopted child 1 s*w die good old lady s ife to her destination, 
and left her in die care of her xelaLvc, quietly happy at die piospect 
of seeing Laura agam, m a few months 5 time. 

As for Mr Fanlie, X believe X am guilty of no injustice if I describe 
him as being unutteiably lelicved by having die house dear of us 
women The idea of mussing Ins niece is simply preposterous—he 
used lo let months pass, m the old times, without attempting to see her 
—and, 1.1 my case and Airs Vcsey’s, I take leave to consider bis telling 
us bodi that he was half heart-broken at our deparime, to oc equivalent 
to a confession that was he secretly tejoiccd to get na oi us* ELs last 
caprice nas led him to keep two photogiaphcrs incessantly employed 
m pioducmg mn-pictures of all the treasures and cunositi^s in his 
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neaui, Madonna and Child, by Raphael In the possession of 
Frederick Fairhe, Esqunc 5 “ Copper com of die period of Tiglath 
Pueser In ihe possession of Fredcuck Fauhe, Esquire 35 “Unique 
Rembrardt etching Known pH ove A Europe, Jne Smudge , from 
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a printer’s blot m the comer which exists in no other copy Valued 
at three hundred guineas. In the possession of Frederick Fairhe* 
Esq 99 Dozens of photographs of this sort* and all inscribed in this 
manner* were completed before I left Cumberland * and hundreds 
more remain to be done With this new interest to occupy him* 
Mr. Fairhe will be a happy man for months and months to come * and 
the two unfortunate photographers will share the social martyrdom 
which he has hitherto inflicted on his valet alone 

So much for the persons and events which hold the foremost place 
in my memory What next of the one person who holds the foremost 
place in my heart ^ Laura has been present to my thoughts all the 
while I have been writing these lines What can I recall of her* during 
the past six months* before I close my journal for the mght ? 

I have only her letters to guide me * and* on the most important of 
all the questions which our correspondence can discuss* every one of 
those letters leaves me in the dark 

Does he treat her kifidly ^ Is she happier now than she was when I 
parted with her on the wedding-day ? All my letters have contained 
these two inquiries* put more or less directly* now m one form* and now 
in another * and all* on that point only* have remained without reply* 
or have been answered as if my questions merely related to the state of 
her health She informs me* over and over again* that she is perfectly 
well * that travelling agrees with her * that she is getting through the 
winter* for the first time m her life* without catching cold—but not a 
word can I find anywhere which tells me plainly that she is reconciled 
to her marriage* and that she can now look back to the twenty-second of 
December without any bitter feelings of repentance and regret The 
name of her husband is only mentioned m her letters, as she might 
mention the name of a friend who was travelling with them* and who 
had undertaken to make all the arrangements for the journey “ Sir 
Percival ” has settled that we leave on such a day * “ Sir Percival 55 has 
decided that we'travel by such a road Sometimes she writes* cc Percival ” 
only* but very seldom—in nine cases out of ten* she gives him his title 

I cairnot find that his habits and opinions have changed and coloured 
hers in any smgle particular The usual moral transformation which 
is insensibly wrought in a young* fresh* sensitive woman by her marriage* 
seems never to have taken place m Laura She writes of her own 
thoughts and impressions* amid all the wonders she has seen* exactly 
as she might have written to some one else* if I had been travelling with 
her instead of her husband I see no betrayal anywhere* of sympathy 
of any kind existing between diem Even when she wanders from the 
subject of her travels* and occupies herself with the prospects that 
await her in England* her speculations are busied with her future as my 
sister* and persistently neglect to notice her future as Sir PercivaTs 
wife. In all this* there is no undertone of complaint* to warn me that 
she is absolutely unhappy in her married Ife. The impression I have 
derived from our correspondence does not* thank God* lead me to any 



changeable indifference, when I turn my mind from Her in me old 
character of a sister, and look at her, through the medium of her letters, 
in the new character of a wife. In other words, it is always Laura 
Fairlie who has been writing to me for the last six months, and never 
Lady Glvde. 

The strange silence which she maintains on the subject of ner 
husband’s character and conduct, she preserves with almost equal 
resolution in the few references winch her later letters contain to the 
name of her husband’s bosom friend. Count Fosco. 

For some unexplained reason, the Count and his wife appear to have 
changed their plans abruptly/ at the end of last autumn, and. to have 
gone to Vienna, instead of going to Rome, at which latter place' Sir 
Percival had expected to find them when he left England* They only 
quitted Vienna in the spring, and travelled as far as the Tyrol to meet 
the bride and bridegroom on their homeward journey. Laura writes 
readily enough about the meeting with Madafhe Fosco, and assures 
me that she has found her aunt so much changed for the better—so 
much quieter and so much more sensible as a wife than she was as a 
single woman—that I shall hardly know her again when I see her 
here. But, on the subject of Count Fosco (who interests me infinitely 
more than his wife), Laura is provokingly circumspect and silent. She 
only says that he puzzles her, and that she will not tell me what her 
impression of him is, until I have seen him, and formed my own 
opinion first. 

This, to my mind, looks ill for the Count. Laura has preserved, 
far more perfectly than most people do in later life, the child’s subtle 
faculty of knowing a friend by instinct ; and, if I am right in assuming 
that her first impression of Count Fosco has not been favourable, I, 
for one, am in some danger of doubting and distrusting that illustrious 
foreigner before I have so much as set eyes on him. But, patience, 
patience; this uncertainty, and many uncertainties more, cannot last 
much longer. To-morrow will see all my doubts in a fair way of being 
cleared up, sooner or later. 

Twelve o’clock has struck ; and I have just come back to dose these 
pages, after looking out at my open window. 

It is a still, sultry, moonless night. The stars are dull and few. The 
trees that shut out the view on all sides, look dimly black and solid in 
the distance, like a great wall of rock. I hear the croaking of frogs, 
faint and far off ; and the echoes of the great clock hum in the airless 
calm, long after the strokes have ceased. I wonder 4 iow Blackwater 
Park will look in the daytime ? I don’t altogether like it by night. 

28th.—A day of investigations and discoveries—a more interesting 
day, for many reasons, than I had ventured to anticipai 

I began my sight-seeing, of course, with the house. 

The mam ■ body of the building is of the tkne of that highly over- 
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rated woman., Queen Elizabeth* On the ground floor, there are two 
hugely long galleries, with low ceilings, lying parallel with each other, 
and rendered additionally dark and dismal by hideous family portraits— 
every one of which I should like to bum The rooms on the floor 
above the two galleries, are kept in tolerable repair, but are very seldom 
used The civil housekeeper, who acted as my guide, offered to show 
me over them, but considerately added that she feared I should find 
them rather out of order My respect for the integrity of my own 
petticoats and stockings, infinitely exceeds my respect for all the 
Elizabethan bedrooms in the kingdom, so I positively declined ex¬ 
ploring the upper regions of dust and dirt at the risk of soiling my nice 
clean clothes The housekeeper said, riC I am quite of your opinion, 
miss, 55 and appeared to think me the most sensible woman she had 
met with for a long time past 

So much, then, for the mam building Two wings are added, at 
either end of it The half-ruined wmg oil the left (as you approach 
the house) was once a place of residence standing by itself, and was 
built in the fourteenth century One of Sir PercivaTs maternal 
ancestors—I don’t remember, and don’t care, which—tacked on the 
main building, at right angles to it, m the aforesaid Queen Elizabeth’s 
time The housekeeper told me that the aichitecture of “ the old 
wmg,” both outside and mside, was considered remarkably fine by 
good judges On further investigation, I discovered that good judges 
could only exercise their abilities on Sir Pereival’s piece of antiquity by 
previously dismissing from their minds all fear of da m p, darkness, and 
rats Under these circumstances, I unhesitatingly acknowledged 
myself to be no judge at all, and suggested that we should treat “ the 
old wing ” precisely as we had previously treated the Elizabethan bed¬ 
rooms Once more, the housekeeper said, U I am quite of your 
opinion, miss, ” and once more she looked at me, with undisguised 
admiration of my extraordinary common-sense 

We went, next, to the wmg on the right, which was built, by way of 
completing the wonderful architectural jumble at Blaekwater Park, in 
the tune of George the Second 

This is the habitable part of the house, which has been repaired and 
redecorated, mside, on Laura’s account My two rooms, and all the 
good bedrooms besides, are on the first floor, and the basement con* 
tarns a drawing-room, a dining-room, a morning-room, a library, and 
a pretty little boudoir for Laura—all very nicely ornamented in the 
bright modern way, and all very elegantly furnished with the delightful 
modem luxuries. None of the rooms are any thing like so large and 
airy as our rooms at Limmendge; but they all look pleasant to live m. 

I was terribly afraid, from what I had heard of Blaekwater Park, of 
fatiguing antique chairs, and dismal stained glass, and musty, frouzy 
hangings, and all the barbarous lumber which people born without a 
sense of comfort accumulate about them, m defence of the considera¬ 
tion due to the convenience of their friends It is an inexpressible 



relief to find that the nineteenth century has invaded this strange 
future home of mine, and has swept the dirty “ good old times ” out of 
the way of our daily life 

I dawdled away the morning-part of the time in the rooms down¬ 
stairs , and part, out of doors in the great square which is formed by 
the three sides of the house, and by the lofty iron railings and gates 
which protect it in front A large circular fishpond, with stone sides, 
and an allegorical leaden monster m the middle, occupies the centre of 
the square. The pond itselftis full of gold and silver fish, and is en¬ 
circled by a broad belt of the softest turf I ever walked on. I loitered 
here, on the shady side, pleasantly enough, till luncheon time, and, 
after that, took my broad straw hat, and wandered out'alone, in the 
warm lovely sunlight, to explore the grounds 

Daylight confirmed the impression which I had felt the night before, 
of their being too many trees at Blackwater The house is stifled by 
them They are, for the most part, young, and planted far too thickly 
I suspect there must have been a ruinous cutting down of timber, all 
over the estate, before Sir Pei aval’s time, and an angry anxiety, on the 
part of the next possessor, to fill up all the gaps as thickly and rapidly as 
possible After looking about me, in front of the house, I observed a 
flower-garden on my left hand, and walked towards it, to see what I 
could discover m that direction 

On a nearer view, the garden proved to be small and poor and ill 
kept I left it behind me, opened a little gate m a ring fence, and 
found myself in a plantation of fir-trees 

A pretty, winding path, artificially made, led me on among the trees ; 
and my north-country experience soon informed me that I was 
approaching sandy heathy ground Aftei a walk of more than half a 
mile, I should think, among the firs, the path took a sharp turn, the 
trees abruptly ceased to appear on either side of me, and I found myself 
standing suddenly on the margin of a vast open space, and loo king down 
at the Blackwater lake from which the house takes its name. 

The ground, shelving away below me, was all sand, with a few little 
heathy hillocks to break the monotony of it in certain places. The 
lake itself had evidently once flowed to the spot on which I stood, and 
had been gradually wasted and dried up to less than a thir d of its 
foimer size. I saw its still, stagnant waters, a quarter of a mile away 
from me in the hollow, separated into pools and ponds, by twining 
reeds and rushes, and little knolls of earth On the farther bank from 
me, the trees rose thickly again, and shut out the view, and cast t heir 
black shadows on the sluggish, shallow water As I -walked down to 
the lake, I saw that the ground on its farther side was damp and m arshy, 
overgrown with iank grass and dismal willows The water, which was 
clear enough on the open sandy side, wheie the sun shone, looked 
black and poisonous opposite to me, where it lay deeper under the shade 
of the spongy banks, and the rank overhanging thickets and tangled 
trees. The frogs were croaking, and the rats were slipping m and out 
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of the shadowy water, like bve shadows themselves, as I got nearer to 
the marshy side of the lake I saw here, lying half m and half out of 
the water, the rotten wreck of an old overturned boat, with a sickly 
spot of sunlight ghmmermg through a gap in the trees on its dry sur¬ 
face, and a snake basking in the midst of the spot, fantastically coiled, 
and treacherously still Far and near, the view suggested the same 
dreary impressions of solitude and decay, and the glorious brightness 
of the summer sky overhead, seemed only to deepen and harden the 
gloom and barrenness of the wilderness on which it shone. I turned 
and retraced my steps to the high, heathy ground, directing them a 
little aside from my former path, towards a shabby old wooden shed, 
which stood 6n the outer slurt of the fir plantation, and which had 
hitherto been too unimportant to share my notice with the wide, wild 
prospect of the lake 

On approaching the shed, I found that it had once been a boat¬ 
house, and that an attempt had apparently, been made to convert it 
afterwards mto a sort <of rude arbour, by placing inside it a firwood 
seat, a few stools, and a table I entered the place, and sat down for 
a little while to rest and get my breath again. 

I had not been m the boat-house more than a minute, when it struck 
me that the sound of my own quick breathing was very strangely 
echoed by something beneath me. I listened intently for a moment, 
and heard a low, thick, sobbing breath that seemed to come from the 
ground under the seat which I was occupying. My nerves are not 
easily shaken by trifles; but, on this occasion, I started to my feet in a 
fright—called out—received no answer—summoned back my recreant 
courage—and looked under the seat 
There, crouched up in the farthest comer, lay the forlorn cause o. 
my terror, m the shape of a poor little dog—a black and white spaniel 
The creature moaned feebly when I looked at it and called to it, but 
never stirred I moved away the seat and looked closer The poor 
little dog’s eyes were glazing fast, and there were spots of blood on its 
glossy white side The misery of a weak, helpless, dumb creature is 
surely one of the saddest of all the mournful sights which this world can 
show I lifted the poor dog in my arms as gently as I could, and con¬ 
trived a sort of make-shift hammock for him to lie in, by gathering up 
the front of my dress all round him. In this way I took the creature, 
as painlessly as possible, and as fast as possible, back to the house 
Finding no one in the hall, I went up at once to my own sitting- 
room, made a bed for the dog with one of my old shawls, and rang the 
bell. The largest and fattest of all possible housemaids answered it, 
in a state of cheerful stupidity which would have provoked the patience 
of a saint. The girl’s fat, shapeless face actually stretched mto a 
broad grin, at the sight of the wounded creature on the floor 
cc What do you see there to laugh at ? ” I asked, as angrily as if she 
had been a servant of my own. “ Do you know whose dog it is ? ” 

“ No, miss, that I certainly don’t.” She stopped, and looked down 



at the spaniel’s injured side—brightened suddenly with the irradiation 
of a new idea—and, pointing to the wound, with a chuckle of satisfac¬ 
tion, said, “ That’s Baxter’s doings, that is.” 

I was so exasperated that I could have boxed her ears. “ Baxter ? ” 
I said. “ Who is the brute you call Baxter ? ” 

The girl grinned again, more cheerfully than ever. “ Bless you, 
mis s ! Baxter’s the keeper; and when he finds strange dogs hunting 
about, he takes and shoots ’em. It’s keeper’s dooty, miss. I think 
that dog will die. Here’s where he’s been shot, ain’t it ? That’s 
Baxter’s doings, that is. Baxter’s doings, miss, and Baxter’s dooty.” 

I was almost wicked enough to wish that Baxter had shot the house¬ 
maid instead of the dog. Sleing that it was quite useless to expect 
this densely impenetrable personage to give me any help in relieving 
the suffering creature at our feet, I told her to request the house¬ 
keeper’s attendance, with my compliments. She went out exactly as 
she had come in, grinning from ear to ear. As the door closed on her, 
she said to herself, softly, “ It’s Baxter’s doings and Baxter’s dooty— 
that’s what it is.” 

The housekeeper, a person of some education and intelligence, 
thoughtfully brought up-stairs with her some milk and some warm 
water. The instant she saw the dog on the floor, she started and 
changed colour. 

“ Why, Lord bless me,” cried the housekeeper, “ that must be Mrs. 
Catherick’s dog! ” 

“ Whose ? ” I asked, in the utmost astonishment. 

“Mrs. Catherick’s. You seem to know Mrs. Catherick, Miss 
Halcombe ? ” 

“ Not personally. But I have heard of her. Does she live here ? 
Has she had any news of her daughter ? ” 

“ No, Miss Halcombe. She came here to ask for news.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Only yesterday. She said some one had reported that a stranger 
answering to the description of her daughter had been seen in our 
neighbourhood. No such report has reached us here ; and no such 
report was known in the village, when I sent to make inquiries there on 
Mrs. Catherick’s account. She certainly brought this poor little dog 
with her when she came; and I saw it trot out after her when she went 
away. I suppose the creature strayed into the plantations, and got shot. 
Where did you find it. Miss Halcombe ? ” 

“ In the old shed that looks out on the lake.” 

“ Ah, yes, that is the plantation side, and the po®r thing dragged 
itself, I suppose, to the nearest shelter, as dogs will, to die. If you 
can moisten its lips with the milk, Miss Halcombe, I will wash the 
clotted hair from the wound. I am very mush afraid it is too late to 
do any good. However, we can but try.” 

Mrs. Catherick I The name still rang in my ears, as if the house¬ 
keeper had only that moment surprised me by■ we 
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were attending to the dog, the words of Walter Hartnght’s caution to 
me returned to my memory “ If ever Anne Catherick crosses your 
path, make better use of the opportunity, Miss Halcombe, than I made 
of it ” The finding of the wounded spaniel had led me already to the 
discovery of Mis Catherick’s visit to Blackwater Park, and that 
event might lead, in its turn, to something more I determined to 
make the most of the chance which was now offered to me, and to gam 
as much information as I could 

“ Did you say that Mrs Catherick hved^anywhere m this neighbour¬ 
hood ? ” I asked 

“ Oh, dear, no,” said the housekeeper “ She lives at Welmingham, 
quite at the other end of the county—five-and-twenty miles off, at 
least ” 

“ I suppose you have known Mrs. Catherick for some years ? ” 

“ On the contrary, Miss Halcombe, I never saw her before she 
came here, yesterday. I had heard of her , r of course, because I had 
heard of Sir Percival’s 'kindness in putting her daughter under medical 
care Mrs Catherick is rather a strange person m her manners, but 
extremely respectable-looking She seemed sorely put out, when she 
found that there was no foundation—none, at least, that any of us could 
discover—for the report of her daughter having been seen in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“ I am rather interested about Mrs Catherick,” I went on, con¬ 
tinuing the conversation as long as possible “ I wish I had arrived 
here soon enough to see her yesterday. Did she stay for any length 
of tune ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the housekeeper, “ she stayed for some time. And 
I think she would have remained longer, if I had not been called away 
to speak to a strange gentleman—a gentleman who came to ask when 
Sir Percival was expected back Mrs. Catherick got up and left at 
once, when she heard the maid tell me what the visitor’s errand was 
She said to me, at parting, that there was no need to tell Sir Percival 
of her coming here. I thought that rather an odd remark to make, 
especially to a person in my responsible situation.” 

I thought it an odd remark, too. Sir Percival had certainly led me 
to believe, at Limmendge, that the most perfect confidence existed 
between himself and Mrs Catherick. If that was the case, why should 
she be anxious to have her visit at Blackwater Park kept a secret from 
him? 

“Probably,” I said, seeing that the housekeeper expected me to 
give my opimon r on Mrs. Catherick’s parting words; “ probably, she 
thought the announcement of her visit might vex Sir Percival to no 
purpose, by reminding him that her lost daughter was not found yet. 
Did she talk much on that subject ? ” 

“ Very little,” replied the housekeeper. “ She talked principally of 
Sir Percival, and asked a great many questions about where he had 
been travelling, and what sort of a lady his new wife was. She seemed 
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to be more soured and put out than distressed, by failing to find any 
traces of her daughter m these parts ‘ I give her up ’ were the last 
words she said that I can remember, ‘ I give her up, ma’am, for lost ’ 
And from that, she passed at once to her quesuons about Lady Glyde; 
wanting to know if she was a handsome, amiable lady, comely and 
healthy and young—Ah, dear ' I thought how it would end Look, 
Miss Halcombe f the poor thing is out of its misery at last 1 ” 

The dog was dead It had given a faint, sobbing cry, it had suffered 
an instant’s convulsion of th« limbs, just as those last words, “ comely 
and healthy and young,” dropped from the housekeeper’s hps The 
change had happened with startling suddenness—m on$ moment the 
creature lay lifeless under our*hands 

Eight o’clock I have just returned from dimng down-stairs, m 
solitary state The sunset is burning redly on the wilderness of trees 
that I see from my wmdow, and I am poring over my journal again, to 
calm my impatience for l 4 ie return of the travellers They ought to 
have arrived, by my calculations, before this * How still and lonely 
the house is m the drowsy evening quiet 1 Oh me 1 how many minutes 
more before I hear the carnage wheels and run downstairs to find myself 
in Laura’s arms ? 

The poor little dog' I wish my first day at Blackwater Park had 
not been associated with death—though it is only the death of a stray 
animal 

Welmmgham—I see, on looking back through these private pages of 
mine, that Welmmgham is the name of the place where Mis Cathenck 
lives ■ Her note is still in my possession, the note in answer to that 
letter about her unhappy daughter which Sir Percival obliged me to 
wnte One of these days, when I can find a safe opportunity, I will 
take the note with me by way of introduction, and try what I can make 
of Mrs Cathenck at a personal interview I don’t understand her 
wishing to conceal her visit to this place from Sir PercivaPs knowledge; 
and I don’t feel half so sure, as the housekeeper seems to do, that her 
daughter Anne is not in the neighbourhood, after all. What would 
Walter Hartright have said in this emergency ? Poor, dear Hartnght 1 
I am beginning to feel the want of his honest advice and his willing 
help, already 

Surely, I heard something Was it a bustle of footsteps below stairs > 
Yes! I hear the horses’ feet ; I hear the roiling wheels- 

II 

July ist.—The confusion of their arrival has had time to subside 
Two days have elapsed since the return of the travellers; and that 
interval has sufficed to put the new machinery of our lives at Black- 
water Park in fan working order I may now return to my journal, 

with some little chance of being able to continue the entries m it as 
collectedly as usual. 
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I think I must begin by patting down an odd remark* which has 
suggested itself to me since Laura came back. 

When two members of a family* or two intimate friends* are separated* 
and one goes abroad and one remains at home* the return of the relative 
or friend who has been travelling always seems to place the relative or 
friend who has been staying at home at a painful disadvantage* when 
the two first met The sudden encounter of the new thoughts and new 
habits eagerly gained m the one case* with the old thoughts and old 
habits passively preserved m the other* seejps* at first* to part the sym¬ 
pathies of the most loving relatives and the fondest fnends* and to set a 
sudden strangeness, unexpected by both and uncontrollable by both* 
between them on either side After the first happiness of my meeting 
with Laura was over* after we had sat down together* hand m hand* to 
recover breath enough and calmness enough to talk* I felt this strange¬ 
ness instantly* and I could see that she felt it too It has partially worn 
away* now that we have fallen back mto mostof om old habits and it 
will probably disappear before long But it has certainly had an 
influence over the first impressions that I have formed of her* now 
that we are living together again—for which reason only I have thought 
fit to mention it here 

She has found me unaltered; but I have found her changed. 

Changed in person* and* in one respect* changed m character. I 
cannot absolutely say that she is less beautiful than she used to be I 
can only say that she is less beautiful to me. 

Others* who do not look at her with my eyes and my recollections* 
would probably think her impioved There is more colour* and more 
decision and roundness of outline in her face than there used to be * 
and her figure seems more firmly set* and more sure and easy m all its 
movements than it was m her maiden days But I miss something 
when I look at her—something that once belonged to the happy* 
innocent life of Laura Fairlie* and that I cannot find m Lady Glyde. 
There was* m the old times* a freshness* a softness* an ever-varying and 
yet ever-remaining tenderness of beauty m her face* the charm of which 
it is not possible to express in words—or* as poor Hartright used often 
to say* in painting* either. This is gone I thought I saw the faint 
reflexion of it* for a moment* when she turned pale under the agitation 
of our sudden meeting* on the evening of her return * but it has never 
reappeared since. None of her letters had prepared me for a personal 
change in her On the contrary* they had led me to expect that her 
marriage had left her* in appearance at least* quite unaltered Perhaps* 
I read her letters wrongly* in the past* and am now reading her face 
wrongly* in the present ? No matter! Whether her beauty has 
gained* or whether it has lost* in the last six months, the separation* 
either way* has made her own dear self more precious to me than ever— 
and that is one good result of her marriage* at any rate! 

The second change* the change that I have observed in her character* 
has not surprised me* because I was prepared for it* in this case* by the 
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mendge l And the horrid, heavy, man’s umbrella, that you always 
would walk out with wke^it rained 1 And, first and foremost of all, your 
own dear, dark, clever, gipsy-face, looking at me just as usual 1 It is 
so like home again to be here How can we make it more like home 
still ? I will put my father’s portrait m your room instead of in min e— 
and I will keep all my little treasures from Limmendge here—and we 


will pass hours and hours every day with these four friendly walls round 
us. Oh, Marian 1 ” she said, suddenly seating herself on a footstool 
at my knees, and looking up earnestly m my face, " promise you will 
never marry, and leave me It is selfish to say so, but you are so much 
better off as a single woman—unless—unless you are very fond of your 
husband—but you won’t be very fond of anybody but me, will you ? ” 
She stopped again, crossed my hands on my lap; and laid her face 
on them “ Have you been writing many letters, and receiving many 
letters, lately ? ” she asked, in low, suddenly-altered tones I under¬ 
stood what the question meant, but I thought it my duty not to en¬ 
courage her by meeting her half way “ Have you heard from him ? ” 
she went on, coaxing me to forgive the more direct appeal on which 
she now ventured, by kissing my hands, upon which her face rested, 
“ Is he well and happy, and getting on in his profession ? Has he 
recovered himself—and forgotten me ” 

She should not have asked those questions. She should have re¬ 
membered her own resolution, on the morning when Sir Percival h el d 
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her to her marriage engagement, and when she resigned the book of 
Hartnght’s drawings mto my hands for ever But, ah me J where is 
the faultless human creature who can persevere in a good resolution, 
without sometimes failing and failing back ? Where is the woman who 
has ever really tom from her heart the image that has been once fixed 
m it by a true love ? Books tell us that such unearthly creatures have 
existed—but what does our own experience say m answer to books ? 

I made no attempt to remonstrate with her perhaps, because I 
sincerely appreciated the fearless candour which let me see, what other 
women in her position might have had reasons for concealing even from 
their dearest foends—perhaps, because I felt, in my own heart and 
conscience, that m her place I should hate asked the same questions 
and had the same thoughts All I could honestly do was to reply that 
I had not written to him or heard from him lately, and then to turn 
the conversation to less dangerous topics. 

There has been much to sadden me m our interview—my first 
confidential interview with her since her return The change which 
her marriage has produced in our relations towards each other, by 
placing a forbidden subject between us, for the first time in our lives ; 
the melancholy conviction of the dearth of all warmth of feeling, of all 
dose sympathy, between her husband and herself, which her own un¬ 
willing words now force on my mind, the distressing discovery that the 
influence of that ill-fated attachment still remains (no matter how 
innocently, how harmlessly) rooted as deeply as ever in her heart—all 
these are disclosures to sadden any woman who loves her as dearly, and 
feels lor her as acutely, as I do 

There is only one consolation to set against them—a consolation 
that ought to comfort me, and that does comfort me All the graces 
and gentleness of her character ; all the frank affection of her nature; 
all the sweet, simple, womanly charms which used to make her the 
darling and delight of every one who approached her, have come back 
to me with herself Of my other impressions I am sometimes a little 
inclined to doubt Of this last, best, happiest of all impressions, I 
grow more and more certain, every hour m the day 

Let me turn, now, from her to her travelling companions Her 
husband must engage my attention first What have I observed in 
Sir Percival, since his return, to improve my opinion of him ? 

I can hardly say Small vexations and annoyances seem to have 
beset him smce he came back and no man, under those circumstances, 
is ever presented at his best. He looks, as I think, thinner than he was 
when he left England, His weansome cough and his comfortless 
restlessness have certainly increased His manner—at least, his 
manner towards me—is much more abrupt than it used to be. He 
greeted me, on the evening of his return, with little or nothing of the 
ceremony and civility of former times—no polite speeches of welcome 
—no appearance of extraordinary gratification at seemg me—nothing 
but a short shake of the hand, and a sharp “ How-d’ye-do, Miss 
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Halcombe—glad to see you again / 5 He seemed to accept me as one 
of the necessary fixtures of Blackwater Paik , to be satisfied at finding 
me established m my proper place , and then to pass me over altogether 

Most men show something of their disposition m their own houses, 
which they have concealed elsewhere , and Sir Peraval has already 
displayed a mama for order and regularity, which is quite a new revela¬ 
tion of him, so far as my previous knowledge of his character is con¬ 
cerned If I take a book from the library and leave it on the table, he 
Mows me, and puts it b$ck again If I rise from a chair, and let it 
remain where I have been sitting, he carefully restores it to its proper 
place against the wall He picks up stray fiower-blqssoms from the 
carpet, and mutters to hinfself as discontentedly as if they were hot 
cinders burning holes in it ; and he storms at the servants, if there is a 
crease m the tablecloth, or a knife missing from its place at the dinner- 
table, as fiercely as if 'they had personally insulted him. 

I have already rcferfed to the small annoyances which appear to 
have troubled him since his return. Much®of the alteration for the 
worse which I have noticed m him, may be due to these I try to 
persuade myself that it is so, because I am anxious not to be disheartened 
already about the future. It is certainly trying to any man's temper to 
be met by a vexation the moment he sets foot in his own house again, 
after a long absence, and this annoying circumstance did really happen 
to Sir Percival m my presence. 

On the evening of their arrival, the housekeeper followed me into 
the hall to receive her master and mistress and their guests. The 
instant he saw her, Sir Percival asked if any one had called lately. The 
housekeeper mentioned to him, in reply, what she had previously 
mentioned to me, the visit of the strange gentleman to make inquiries 
about the time of her master's return. He asked immediately for the 
gentleman's name No name had been left. The gentleman's business ? 
No business had been mentioned What was the gentleman like ? 
The housekeeper tried to describe him; but failed to distinguish the 
nameless visitor by any personal peculiarity which her master could 
recognise. Sir Percival frowned, stamped angrily on the floor, and 
walked on into the house, taking no notice of anybody. Why he 
should have been so discomposed by a trifle I cannot say—but he was 
senousiy discomposed, beyond all doubt 

i Upon the whole, it will be best, perhaps, if I abstain from forming a 
decisive opinion of his manners, language, and conduct m his own 
house, until time has enabled him to shake off the anxieties, whatever 
they may be, which now evidently trouble his mind in secret. I will 

turn over to a new page ; and my pen shall let Laura's husband alone 
for the present. 

The two guests—the Count and Countess Fosco—come next in my 
catalogue I will dispose of the Countess first, so as to have done with 
the woman as soon as possible. 

Laura was certainly not chargeable with any exaggeration, m writing 
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me word that I should hardly recognise her aunt again., when we met 
Never before have I beheld such a change produced in a woman by 
her marriage as has been produced in Madame Fosco. 

As Eleanor Fairlie (aged seven-and-thirty), she was always talking 
pretentious nonsense, and always worrying the unfortunate men with 
every small enaction which a vam and foolish woman can impose on 
long-suffering male humanity As Madame Fosco (aged three-and- 
forty), she sits for hours together without saymg a word, frozen up m 
the strangest manner m herself The hideously ridiculous love-locks 
which used to hang on either side of her face are now replaced by stiff 
little rows of very short curls, of the sort one sees in old-fashioned 
wigs A plain, matronly cap covers her head, and makes her look, for 
the first time m her life, since I remember her, like a decent woman 
Nobody (putting her husband out of the question, of course) now sees 
in her, what everybody once saw—I mean the structure of the female 
skeleton, in the upper regions of the collarbones and the shoulder- 
blades Clad in quiet Flack or grey gowns, made high round the throat 
—dresses that she would have laughed at, or screamed at, as the whim 
of the moment inclined her, m her maiden days—she sits speechless in 
comers, her diy white hands (so dry that the pores of her skin look 
chalky) incessantly engaged, either in monotonous embroidery work, 
or m rolling up endless cigarettes for the Count's own particular 
smoking On the few occasions when her cold blue eyes are off her 
work, they are generally turned on her husband, with the look of mute 
submissive inquiry which we are all familiar with m the eyes of a faith¬ 
ful dog. The only approach to an inward thaw which I have yet 
detected under her outer covering of icy constraint, has betrayed itself, 
once or twice, in the form of a suppressed tigerish jealousy of any 
woman m the house (the maids included) to whom the Count speaks, 
or on whom he looks, with anything appioaching to special mterest or 
attention. Except in this one particular, she is always, morning, 
noon, and night, indoors and out, fair weather or foul, as cold as a 
statue, and as impenetrable as the stone out of which it is cut For 
the common purposes of society the extraordinary change thus pro¬ 
duced m her, is, beyond all doubt, a change for the better, seeing that 
it has transformed her mto a civil, silent, unobtrusive woman, who is 
never m the way How far she is really reformed or deteriorated in 
her secret self, is another question. I have once or twice seen sudden 
changes of expression on her pinched lips, and heard sudden inflexions 
of tone in her calm voice, which have led me to suspect that her present 
state of suppression may have sealed up something dangerous in her 
nature, which used to evaporate harmlessly m the freedom of her 
former jjbfe. It is quite possible that I may be altogether wrong 
m this idea* My own impression, however, is that I am right. Time 
will show. 

And the magician who has wrought this wonderful transformation— 
the foreign husband who has tamed this once wayward Englishwoman 



till her own relations hardly know her again—the Uoimt rnmseir t 
What of the Count > 

This m two words He looks like a man who could tame anything 
If he had married a tigiess, instead of a woman, he would have tamed 
the tigress If he had married me, I should have made his cigarettes 
as his wife does—I should have heid my tongue when he looked at me, 
as she holds hers 

I am almost afraid to confess it, even to these secret pages. The 
man hss interested me, has attracted me, has forced me to like him In 
two short days, he has made his way straight into my favourable 
estimation—and how he has worked the miracle, is .more than I 
can tell *•> 

It absolutely startles me, now he is in my mind, to find how plainly 
I see him 1 —how much mote plainly than I see Sir Fercival, or Mr 
Fairlie, or Walter Haitnght, or any other absent person of whom I 
think, with the one exception of Lain a herself 1 I can hear Ins voice, 
as if he was speaking at this moment I know’what his conversation 
was yesterday, as well as if I was hearing it now How am I to describe 
him? There are peculiarities m Ins peisonal appearance, his habits, 
and his amusements which I should blame m the boldest terms, or 
ridicule m the most merciless rnannei, if I had seen them m another 
man What is it that makes me unable to blame them, or to ridicule 


that the popular notion of connecting excessive grossness of size and 
excessive good-humour as inseparable allies, was equivalent to declaring, 
either that no people but amiable people ever get fat, or that the 
accidental addition of so many pounds of flesh has a directly favourable 
influence over the disposition of the person on whose body they accumu¬ 
late I have invariably combated both these absurd assertions by 
quoting examples of fat people who were as mean, vicious, and cruel, as 
the leanest and the worst of their neighbours I have asked whether 
Henry the Eighth was an amiable character Whether Pope Alexander 
the Sixth was a good man ? Whether Mr. Murderer and Mrs Mur¬ 
deress Manning were not both unusually stout people? Whether 
hired nurses, proverbially as auel a set of women as are to be found m 
alt England, were not, for the most part, also as fat a set of women 
as are to be found m all England and so on, through dozens of other 
examples, modem and ancient, native and foieign, high and low. 
Holding these stiong opinions on the subject with might and mam, as 
I do at this moment, here, nevertheless, is Count Fosco, as fat as 
Henry the Eighth himself, established m my favour, at one day’s 
notice, without let or hindrance from ins own odious corpulence. 
Marvellous indeed f 

Is it his face that has recommended h im > 
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scale, of the great Napoleon His features have Napoleon’s magni¬ 
ficent regularity, his expression recalls the grandly calm, immovable 
power of the Great Soldier’s face This striking resemblance certainly 
impressed me, to begin with; but there is something in him besides 
the resemblance, which has impressed me more. I think the influence 
I am now trying to find, is in his eyes They are the most unfathomable 
grey eyes I ever saw and they have at times a cold, clear, beautiful, 
irresistible glitter in them, which forces me to look at him, and yet causes 
me sensations, when I do look, which I would rather not feel Other 
parts of his face and head have their strange peculiarities His com¬ 
plexion, for instance, has a singular sallow-fairness, so much at variance 
with the dark-bi own colour of his hair, that I suspect the hair of being a 
wig, and his face, closely shaven all over, is smoother and freer from 
all marks and wrinkles than mine, though (according to Sir Percival’s 
account of him) he is close on sixty years of age But these are not the 
prominent personal characteristics which distinguish him, to my mind, 
from all the other men I have ever seen. The marked peculiarity 
which singles him out from the rank and file of humanity, lies entirely, 
so far as I can tell at present, in the extraordinary expression and 
extraordinary power of his eyes 

His manner, and his command of our language, may also have 
assisted him, in some degree, to establish himself in my good opinion. 
He has that quiet deference, that look of pleased, attentive interest, in 
listening to a woman, and that secret gentleness in his voice, in speaking 
to a woman, which, say what we may, we can none of us resist. Here, 
too, his unusual command of the English language necessarily helps 
him. I had often heard of the extraordinary aptitude which many 
Italians show m mastering our strong, hard, Northern speech, but, 
until I saw Count Fosco, I had never supposed it possible that any 
foreigner could have spoken English as he speaks it. There are times 
when it is almost impossible to detect, by his accent, that he is not a 
countryman of our own, and, as for fluency, there are very few bora 
Englishmen who can talk with as few stoppages and repetitions as the 
Count. He may construct his sentences, more or less, in the foreign 
way, but I have never yet heard him use a wrong expression or hesitate 
for a moment in his choice of a word 

All the smallest characteristics of this strange man have something 
strikingly original and perplexingly contradictory in them. Fat as he 
is, and old as he is, his movements are astonishingly light and easy 
He is as noiseless in a room as any of us women, and, more than that, 
with all his loqk of unmistakable mental firmness and power, he is as 
nervously sensitive as the weakest of us. He starts at chance noises as 
inveterately as Laura herself. He wmced and shuddered yesterday 
when Sir Percival beat one of the spaniels, so that I felt ashamed o’ 
my own want of tenderness and sensibility, by comparison with the 
Count. 

The relation of this last incident reminds me of one of his most 
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curious peculiarities, which I have not yet mentioned—his extra- 
ordinary fondness for pet animals 

Some of these he has left on the Continent, but he has brought with 
him to this house a cockatoo, two canary-buds, and a whole family of 
white mice He attends to all the necessities of these strange favourites 
himself, and he has taught the creatures to be surprisingly fond of him, 
and familiar with him The cockatoo, a most vicious and treacherous 
bird towards everyone else, absolutely seems to love him When he 
lets it out of its cage, it hop^ on to his knee, and daws its way up his 
great big body, and rubs its top-knot agamst his sallow doub’e dun m 
the most caressing manner imaginable He has only to set the doors of 
the canar ies’ cages open, and t© call them ; and the pretty little cleverly 
trained creatures perch fearlessly on his hand, mount his fat outstretched 
fingers one by one, when he tells them to “ go up-stairs,” and sing 
together as if they would burst their throats with delight, when they 
got on the top finger Has white mice live m a little pagoda of gaily- 
painted wirework, designed and made by himself They are almost as 
tame as the canaries, and they are perpetually let out, like the canaries 
They crawl all over hum, popping m and out of his waistcoat, and sitting 
in couples, white as snow, on his capacious shoulders He seems to be 
even fondei of his mice than of his other pets, smiles at them, and kisses 
them, and calls them by all sorts of endearing names If it be possible 
to suppose an Englishman with any taste for such childish interests and 
amusements as these, that Englishman would certainly feel rather 
ashamed of them, and would be anxious to apologise for them, in the 
company of grown-up people But the Couni, apparently, sees nothing 

ndiculous in the amazing contrast between his colossal self and his frail 
little pets He would blandly kiss his white mice, and twitter to his 
canary-birds amid an assembly of English fox-hunters, and would 
only pity them as barbarians when they were all laughing their loudest 
at him. 

It seems hardly credible, while I am writing it down, but it is cer tainl y 
true, that this same man, who has all the fondness of an old maid for 
his cockatoo, and all the small dexterities of an organ-boy in managing 
his white mice, can talk, when anything happens to rouse him, with a 
daring independence of thought, a knowledge of books in every language, 
and an experience of society in half the capitals of Europe, which would 
make him the pro m inent personage of any assembly in the civilised 
world This trainer of canary-birds, this architect of a pagoda for 
white mice, is (as Sir Percival himself has told me) one of the first 
experimental chemists living, and has discovered, amoQg other wonder¬ 
ful inventions, a means of petrifying the body after death, so as to 
pieserve it, as hard as marble, to the end of time This fat, indolent, 
elderly man, whose nerves are so finely stiung that he starts at chan ce 
noises, and winces when he sees a house-spaniel get a whipping, went 
into the stable-yard on die morning after ins arrival, and put his hand 
on the head of a chained bloodhound—a beast so savage that the very 
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groom who “feeds him keeps out of his reach. His wife and I 
were present, and I shall not forget the scene that followed, short 
as it was 

“ Mind that dog, sir,” said the groom , “ he flies at everybody 1 ” 
“ He does that, my friend,” replied the Count quietly, “ because 
everybody is afraid of him Let us see if he flies at me” And he 
laid his plump, yellow-white fingers, on which the canary-birds had 
been perching ten minutes before, upon the formidable brute’s head, 
and looking him straight in the eyes “ %ou big dogs are all cowards,” 
he said, addressing the animal contemptuously, with his face and the 
dog’s within an inch of each other “You would kill a poor cat, you 
infernal coward You would fly at a 'starving beggar, you infernal 
coward Anything that you can surprise unawares—anything that is 
afraid of your big body, and your wicked white teeth, and your slobber¬ 
ing, bloodthirsty mouth, is the thing you like to fly at You could 
throttle me at this moment, you mean, miserable bully, and you 
daren’t so much as look me in the face, because I’m not afraid of you. 
Will you think better of it, and try your teeth in my fat neck ? Bah 1 
not you 1 ” He turned away, laughing at the astonishment of the men 
in the yard, and the dog crept back meekly to his kennel “ Ah 1 my 
nice waistcoat 1 ” he said, pathetically “ I am sorry I came here 
Some of that brute’s slobber has got on my pretty clean waistcoat ” 
Those words express another of his incomprehensible oddities He is 
as fond of fine clothes as the veriest fool in existence, and has appeared 
in four magnificent waistcoats, already—all of fight garish colours, and 
all immensely large even for him—m the two days of his residence at 
Blackwater Park 

His tact and cleverness in small things are quite as noticeable as the 
singular inconsistencies m his character, and the childish triviality of 
his ordinary tastes and pursuits 

I can see already that he means to five on excellent terms with all of 
us, during the period of his sojourn in this place He has evidendy 
discovered that Laura secretly dislikes him (she confessed as much to 
me, when I pressed her on the subject)—but he has also found out 
that she is extravagantly fond of flowers. Whenever she wants a nose¬ 
gay, he has got one to give her, gathered and arranged by himself, 
and, greatly to my amusement, he is always c unning ly provided with a 
duplicate, composed of exactly the same flowers, grouped in exactly 
the same way, to appease his icily jealous wife, before she can so much 
as think herself aggrieved His management of the Countess (in public) 
is a sight to see ^ He bows to her; he habitually addresses her as “ my 
angel, ” he carries his canaries to pay her little visits on his fingers, 
and to sing to her, he kisses her hand, when she gives him his cigarettes, 
he presents her with sugar-plums, in return, which he puts into her 
mouth playfully, from a box in his pocket. The rod of iron with which 
he rules her never appears in company—it is a private rod, and is always 
kept upstairs. 
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His method of recommending himse'f to me is entirely dMeimt 
He flatters my vanity, by talking to me as seriously and sensioly as if 
I was a man Yes 1 I can find him out when I am away fiom him, 
I know he flatters my vanity, when I think of him up there, in my own 
room—and yet, when I go downstairs and get into ms company 
again., he will blind me again, and I shall be flattered agam, just as u 
I had never found him out at all ] He can manage me, as he manages 
his wife and Laura., as he managed the bloodr.ound m the stablc-y^rd, 
as he manages Sir Percival *himself every hoar m the day k ‘My 
good Percival 1 how I like youx lough English numour 1 ”— c My 
good Percival, how I enjoy your solid English sense 155 -He pats the 
rudest remarks Sir Percival dan make on his effeminate tastes and 
amusements, quietly away from him m that mannci—always calling 
the baronet by his Christian name, smiling at linn vuk the calmest 
superiority, patting him on the shoulder, and bearing with him 
bemgnantly, as a good-hurfloured fa hci bears with a. way w aid son 

The mterest which I really cannot help feeling m this strangely 
original man, has led me to question Sir Percival about his pest 
life 

Sir Percival either knows little, or vil 1 tell me little, about it He 
and the Count first met many years ago, at Rome, under the dangerous 
circumstances to which I have alluded el c ewhere Since that time, 
they have been perpetually together m London in Pans, and in Vienna 
—but never in Italy again, the Count having, oddly enough, not 
crossed the frontiers of his native country for 3 cars pasL Perhaps he 
has been made the victim of some political persecution > At ah events, 
he seems to be patriotically anxious xiot to lose sight of «ny 01 his ov n 
countiymen who may happen to be in England On die evening of 
his arrival, he asked how far we were fiom tK nearest town, and vmelhei 
we knew of any Italian gentlemen who might happen io be settled there 
He is certamly m correspondence v ith people on tlic Conanent, lor his 
letters have all sorts of odd stamps on them, and I saw one Mr him, 
this morning, waiting in his place at the bxeakfast-lub ] e 5 with a liege, 
official-looking seal on it Perhaps he is in corresponds nee with his 
government ? And yet, that is ha a- >y to be reconciled, citner, w un my 
other idea that he may be a political c\ile 

How much I seem to have written about Count JFosco 1 And wivt 
does it all amount to ^—as poor, dear Mr Gilmore v ould ask, in lv* 
impenetrable business-like way I can only repeat that I do assuredly 
feel, even on this short acquaintance, a stmnge, halt-wiiimg, Inll- 
unwilimg liking for the Count lie seems lo have established o\ci me 
the same sort of ascendancy which he has evidendy gained ova Sn 
Percival Free and even rude, as he may occasion Uy be m ins manner 
towards his fat friend. Sir Percival is neveithdess afraud, as T can plainly 
see, of giving any serious offence to the Count I won ici whethc 1 am 
afraid, too ^ I certainly nevex saw a mm, m all m3 cxpenerce v 
I should be so sorry to have for an enemy Is tins became I like n an 
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01 because I ana afi aid of him ? Chi sa ^—as Count Fosco might say 
in his own language Who knows 5 

July 2nd.—Something to chronicle, to-day, besides my own ideas 
and impressions A visitor has arrived—quite unknown to Laura and 
to me, and, apparently, quite unexpected by Sir Percival 

We weie all at lunch, in the room with the new French windows 
that open into the verandah, and the Count (who devours pastry as 
I have never yet seen it devoured by any human beings but girls at 
boarding-schools) had just amused us by asking gravely for his fourth 
tart—when the servant entered, to announce the visitor 

“ Mr. Mer rnnan has just come, Sir Percival, and wishes to see you 
immediately ” 

Sir Percival started, and looked at the man, with an expression of 
angiy alarm 

“ Mr. Merrnnan! ” he repeated, as if he Thought his own ears must 
have deceived him 

“ Yes, Sir Percival. Mr. Mernman, from London.” 

“ Where is he > ” 

“ In the library, Sir Peicival.” 

He left the table die instant the last answer was given; and hurried 
out of the room without saying a word to any of us 

“ Who is Mr. Merrnnan ? ” asked Laura, appealing to me. 

“ I have not the least idea,” was all I could say in reply 

The Count had finished his fourth tart, and had gone to a side-table 
to look after Ins vicious cockatoo. He turned round to us, with the 
bud perched on his shoulder 

“ Mr Merrnnan is Sir Percival’s solicitor,” he said quietly. 

Sir Percival’s solicitor. It was a perfectly straightforward answer 
to Laura’s question, and yet, under the circumstances, it was not 
satisfactory. If Mr Mernman had been specially sent for by his 
client, there would have been nothing very wonderful in his leaving 
town to obey the summons. But when a lawyer travels from London 
to Hampshire, without being sent for, and when his arrival at a gentle¬ 
man’s house seriously startles the gentleman himself, it may be safely 
taken for granted that the legal visitor is die bearer of some very 
important and very unexpected news—news which may be either very 
good or very bad, but which cannot, in either case, be of the common 
everyday kind, 

Laura and I sat silent at the table, for a quarter of an hour or more, 
wondering uneasily what bad happened, and waiting for the chance of 
Sir Pei aval’s speedy return. There were no signs of his return; and 
we rose to leave the room 

The Count, attentive as usual, advanced from the corner in which he 
had been feeding his cockatoo, with the bird still perched on his 
shoulder, and opened the door for us Laura and Madame Fosco 
went out first. Just as I was on the point of following them, he made 
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a sign with his hand, and spoke to me, before I passed liim, m the oddest 
manner 

“ Yes/ 5 he said , quietly answering the unexpressed idea at that 
moment in my mind, as if I had plainly confided it to him in so many 
words— a yes, Miss Halcombe, something has happened 55 

I was on the pomt of answermg, “ I never said so 55 But the vicious 
cockatoo ruffled his clipped wings, and gave a scieech that set all my 
nerves on edge m an instant, and made me only too giad to get out of 
the room * 

I joined Laura at the foot of the stairs The thought m her mind 
was the same as the thought in mine, which Count Fosco had surpnsed 
—and, when she spoke, her Words were almost the echo of his She 
too, said to me, secretly, that she was afraid something had happened* 

in 

n 

July 2nd —I have a few Imes more to add to*this day’s entiy before 
I go to bed to-night 

About two hours after Sir Percival rose from the luncheon-table to 
receive his solicitor, Mr Mernman, m the library, I left my room, alone, 
to take a walk m the plantations Just as I was at the end of the landmg, 
the library door opened, and the two gendemen came out Thinking 
it best not to disturb them by appearing on the stairs, I resolved to 
defer going down till they had crossed the hall Although they spoke 
to each other m guarded tones, their words were pronounced with 
sufficient distinctness of utteiance to reach my ears 

“ Make your mind easy. Sir Percival , 55 1 heard the lawyer say “ It 
all rests with Lady Glyde 55 

I had turned to go back to my own room, for a minute or two, but 
the sound of Laura’s name on the kps of a stranger, stopped me in¬ 
stantly I daresay it was very wrong and very discreditable to listen— 
but where is the woman, m the whole range of our sex, who can regulate 
her actions by the abstract principles of honour, when those principles 
pomt one way, and when her affections, and the interests which grow 
out of them, pomt the other ? 

I listened, and, under similar circumstances, I would listen again— 
yes 1 with my ear to the keyhole, if I could not possibly manage it m 
any other way 

“ You quite understand. Sir Percival, 55 the lawyer went on cc Lady 
Glyde is to sign her name m the presence of a witness—or of two 
witnesses, if you wish to be particularly careful—and then to put hex 
finger on the seal, and say, ‘ I deliver this as my act and deed ' If that 
is done m a week’s time, the arrangement will be perfectly successful, 
and the anxiety will be all over If not—— 55 

“ What do you mean by c if not ’ ? ” asked Sir Percival, angrily 
“ If the tiling trust be done, it shaU be done I promise you that, 
Mernman 55 
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“ Just so, Sir Peraval—just so, but there are two altei natives m 
all transactions, and we lawyers like to look both of them in the face 
boldly If through any extraordinary circumstance the arrangement 
should not be made, I think I may be able to get the parties to accept 
bills at three months But how the money is to be raised when the 
bills faH due-” 

“ Damn the biUs' The money is only to be got m one way, and in 
that way, I tell you again, it shall be got Take a glass of wine, Mern- 

man, before you go ” * 

“ Much obhged, Sir Percival, I have not a moment to lose if I am 
to catch the yp-train You will let me know as soon as the arrange¬ 
ment is complete ? and you will not "forget the caution I recom¬ 
mended-” 

“ Of course I won’t There’s the dog-cart at the door for you My 
groom wdl get you to the station m no time Benjamin, drive hire 
mad i Jump in If Mr Merriman misses*- the tram, you lose your 
place Hold fast, Merfiman, and if you are upset, trust to the devil to 
save his own” With that parting benediction, the baronet turned 
about, and walked back to the library 
I had not heard much, but the little that had reached my ears was 
enough to make me feel uneasy The “ something ” that “ had 
happened,” was but too plainly a serious money-embarrassment, of 
Sir Percival’s relief from it depended on Laura The prospect of 
seeing her involved in her husband’s secret difficulties filled me with 
dismay, exaggerated, no doubt, by my ignorance of busmess and my 
settled distrust of Six Percival Instead of going out, as I proposed, I 
went back immediately to Laura’s room to tell her what I had heard 
She received my bad news so composedly as to surprise me She 
evidently knows more of her husband’s character and her husband’s 
embarrassments than I have suspected up to this time 
“ I feared as much,” she said, “ when I heard of that strange gentle¬ 
man who called, and declined to leave his name.” 

“ Who do you think the gentleman was, then ? ” I asked 
“ Some person who has heavy claims on Sir Percival,” she answered, 
“ and who has been the cause of Mr Merriman’s visit here to-day ” 

“ Do you know anything about those claims ? ” 

“ No, I know no particulars ” 

“ You will sign nothing, Laura, without first looking at it ? ” 

“ Certainly not, Marian Whatever I can harmlessly and honestly 
do to help him I will do—for the sake of making your life and mine, 
love, as easy and, as happy as possible But I will do nothing, ignor¬ 
antly, which we might, one day, have reason to feel ashamed of. Let 
us say no more about it now You have got your hat on—suppose we 
go and dream away the afternoon in the grounds 5 ” 

On leaving the house we directed our steps to the nearest shade 
As we passed an open space among the trees in front of the house, 
there was Count Fosco, slowly walking backwards and forwards on the 
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grass, sunning r nr self m die fun blaze of the hot July 0 fie moon He 
had a broad sticiw hat on, wnn a violet coloured ribbon round it A 
blue blouse, with profuse wane fancy ~v 01k ovci the bosom, covering 
his piochgious body, and was girt about tnc phce wheic Ins waist might 
once have been, with a broaa scarlet leather belt Nankeen trousers, 
displaying mo*c whhe fancy-work over tne anldcs, and purple morocco 
slippers, adorned his lower extremities He was singing Figaro’s 
famous song m the Barber of Seville, with that ciisplj fluent vocalisa¬ 
tion which is never heard„from any other than an Italian throat, 
accompanying himself on die concertina, winch he played With ecstatic 
throw ings-up of his arms, and graceful iwistuigs aauUujiajgs of his head, 
liKc a fat St Ceciha masquerading m male ature £t Figaro qua * 
Figaio la 1 Figaro su ' Figaro gin ! ” sang tne Count, jauntily tossing 
up die concertina at a r m 5 s length, and bowing to us, on one Side of the 
instrument, with the airy grace and elegance or Figaro himself at twenty 
years of age * 

“ 1 cKe ray word for it, Laura, that man knowsomething of Sir 
PercrvPi’s emba 1 rassmuus,” I said, as we returned the Coum’s saluta¬ 
tion from a safe distance 

££ What makes 3 ou think Jiat ^ ” she asked 

££ I low should he nave kno^n, outer wise, that Mr } iernman was 
Sir Percival’s solicitor “> ” J rejoined. ££ Besides, when I followed you 
out of the iuncncon-ioom, he told me, without a smg i e word of inquny 
on my purl, that something had happened Depend upon it, he knows 
mo» e than w e do ” 

C£ Don’t asK Inm any questions, if he does Don’t Lake mm into oui 
con r deuce 1 ” 

££ You seem to dislike him, Laura, rn a very determined manner 
What has he said 01 done to justify you "> ” 

££ Nothing, Marian On the contrary, lie was all kindness and 
attention on out journey home, ana he se\ eial times checked Sir 
Percival’s outbreaks of tempo,, in me mo l considerate manner to^aids 
me Perhaps, I dislike inm because he has so muen moic power over 
my husband than I have Pcnicp^ it hints my pride to be under any 
obligations lo his interference AH 1 know is, that I do chsiike linn ” 

The rest of die day end evening passed quietly enough The 
Count and 1 played rt cliess For the fust two games he politely 
1]lowed me to conquer funi, and then, whin he saw that I had found 
him out, begged ny pardon end, at toe thud game, chedknatcd me m 
ten minutes Su Percival nevei once referred, all through the e\ ciung, 
to the lawyer’s visit But either that event, or something else, had 
produced a singular alteration for the be her in him He was as poliLe 
and agieeable to all cf us, as he used to be in the days of bis probation 
at Limmeridge, and he was so amazingly attentive and kind to his 
wife, that e\en icy Madame Fosco v as roused mto looking at him wain 
a grave surprise What does tins mean ^ I think I can guess , I am 
afraid Laura can guess , and I am sure Count Fosco Knows I caught 
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Sir Percival looked at him for approval more than once in the course 
of the evening,, 

July 3rd —A day of events, I most fervently hope I may not have 
to add, a day of disaster as well. 

Sir Percival was as silent at breakfast as he had been the evenmg 
before, on the subject of the mysterious “ arrangement ” (as the lawyer 
raUivJ it), which is hanging over our heads. An hour afterwards, 
however, he suddenly entered the mornn>g-room, where his wife and 
I were waiting, with our hats on, for Madame Fosco to join us , and 
inquired for the Count. 

“ We expect to see him here directly,’^! said. 

“ The fact is,” Sir Percival went on, walking nervously about the 
room, “ I want Fosco and his wife m the library, for a mere busmess 
formality, and I want you there, Laura, for a minute, too.” He 
stopped, and appeared to notice, for the first ftime, that we were m our 
walking costume. “ Have you just come in ? ” he asked, “ or were 
you just going out ? ” 

“We were all thinking of going to the lake this morning,” said 
Laura. “ But if you have any other arrangement to propose-” 

“ No, no,” he answered, hastily. “ My arrangement can wait. 
After lunch will do as well for it, as after breakfast. All going to the 
lake, eh ? A good idea. Let’s have an idle morning, I’ll be one of 
the party.” 

There was no mistaking his manner, even if it had been possible to 
mistake the uncharacteristic readiness which his words expressed, to 
submit his own plans and projects to the convenience of others. He 
was evidently relieved at finding any excuse foi delaying the busmess 
formality in the library, to which his own words had referred. My 
heart sank within me, as I drew the inevitable inference. 

The Count and his wife joined us, at that moment. The lady had 
her husband’s embroidered tobacco-pouch, and her store of paper in 
her hand, for the manufacture of the eternal cigarettes The gentle¬ 
man, dressed, as usual, in his blouse and straw hat, carried the gay 
little pagoda-cage, with his darling whitemice in it, and smiled on rhem, 
and on us, with a bland amiability which it was impossible to resist. 

“ With your kind permission,” said the Count, “ I will take my smqll 
family here—my poor-httle-harmless-pretty-Mouseys, out for an 
airing along with us There are dogs about the house, and shall I 
leave my forlorn white children at the mercies of the dogs ? Ah, 
never! ” s 

He chirruped paternally at his small white children through the bars 
of the pagoda; and we all left the house for the lake. 

In the plantation, Sir Percival strayed away fiom us. It seems to 
be part of his restless disposition always to separate himself from his 
companions on these occasions, and always to occupy him self, when he 
is alone, in cutting new walking-sticks for his own use The mere act 
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of cutting and lopping, at hazard, appears to please him He has filled 
the house with walking-sticks of his own making, not one of which he 
ever takes up for a second time. When they have been once used, his 
interest in them is all exhausted, and he thinks of nothing but going on, 
and making more 

At the old boat-house, he joined us again I will put down the 
conversation that ensued, when we were all settled m our places, 
exactly as it passed. It is an important conversation, so far as I am 
concerned, for it has seriously disposed me to distrust the influence 
which Count Fosco has exercised ovei my thoughts and feelings, and 
to resist it, for the future, as resolutely as I can 

The boat-house was large enough to hold us all, but Sir Percival 
remained outside, trimming the last new stick with his pocket-axe 
We three women found plenty of room on the large seat Laura took 
her work, and Madame Fosco began her cigarettes I, as usual, had 
nothing to do My hands* always were, and always will be, as awkward 
as a man's. The Count good-humouredly took a stool, many sizes too 
small for him, and balanced himself on it with his back agamst the side 
of the shed, which creaked and groaned under his weight He put the 
pagoda-cage on his lap, and let out the mice to crawl over him as usual 
They weie pretty, innocent-looking little creatures ; but the sight of 
them creeping about a man’s body is, for some reason, not pleasant to 
me. It excites a strange, responsive creepmg in my own nerves, and 
suggests hideous ideas of men dying m prison, with the crawling 
creatures of the dungeon preying on them imdistuibed. 

The mommg was windy and cloudy, and the rapid alterations of 
shadow and sunlight over the waste of the lake, made the view look 
doubly wild, weird, and gloomy 

“ Some people call that picturesque,” said Sir Percival, pointing 
over the wide prospect with his half-finished walkmg-stick “ I call 
it a blot on a gentleman’s property In my great-grandfather’s time, 
the lake flowed to this place Look at it now * It is not four feet 
deep anywhere, and it is all puddles and pools I wish I could afford 
to dram it, and plant it all over My bailiff (a superstitious idiot) says 
he is quite sure the lake has a curse on it, like the Dead Sea What 
do you think, Fosco ? It looks just the place for a murder, doesn’t 
it>” 

u My good Percival * ” remonstrated the Count “ What is your 
solid English sense thmking of? The water is too shallow to hide the 
body, and there is sand everywhere to print off the murder ei 5 s foot¬ 
steps It is, upon the whole, the very worst place form murder that I 
ever set my eyes on ” 

“ Humbug 1 ” said Sir Percival, cutting away fiercely at his stick 
“ You know what I mean The dreary scenery—the lonely situation. 
If you choose to understand me, you can—if you don’t choose, I am 
not gomg to trouble myself to explain my meaning.” 

“ And why not,” asked the Count, “ when your meaning can be 
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explained by anybody in two words ? If a fool was going to coniirut a 
murder* your lake is the first place he would choose for it If a wise 
man was going to commit a murder your lake is the last place he would 
choose for it. Is that your meaning ? If it is* tlieie is your explana¬ 
tion for you* ready made Take it* Percival* with your good Fosco’s 
blessing 33 

Laura looked at the Count* with her dislike for him appearing a 
little too plainly in her face He was so busy with his mice that he 

did not notice her * 

(< I am soiry to hear the lake-view connected with anything so 
horrible as the* idea of murdei*” she said cc And if Count Fosco must 
divide murderers into classes, I think hi has been very unfortunate m 
his choice of expressions To describe them as fools only* seems like 
treating them with an indulgence to which they have no claim And 
to describe them as wise men* sounds to me like a downright contra¬ 
diction m teims I have alwavs heard that 1 truly wise men are truly 
good men* and have a Honor of crime 35 
“ My dear lady* 33 said the Count* “ those are admirable sentiments; 
and I have seen them stated at the tops of copy-books 53 He lifted one 
of die white mice in die palm of his hand* and spoke to it m his whimsical 
way “My pretty little smooth white rascal*” he said* “here is a 
moral lesson for you A truly wise mouse is a truly good mouse 
Menuon that* if you please* to your companions* and never gnaw at the 
bars of your cage again as long as you live 33 
“ It is easy to turn everything into ridicule* 33 said Laura* resolutely * 
“ but you will not find it quite so easy* Count Fosco* to give me an 
instance of a wise man who has been a great criminal 33 
The Count shrugged his huge shoulders* and smiled on Laura m the 
friendliest maimer 

“ Most true 133 he said “ The fool’s crime is the crime that is 
found out, and the wise man 3 s crime is die crime that is not found out 
If I could give you an instance* it would not be the instance of a wise 
man. Dear Lady Glyde* your sound English common sense has been 
too much for me It is checkmate for me this time* Miss Halcombe 
—ha ? ” 

C£ Stand to your guns* Laura* 33 sneered Sir Percival* who had been 
listening in his place at the door Tell him* next* that crimes cause 
their own detection. Theie 3 s another bit of copy-book morality for 
you* Fosco Crimes cause their own detection. What infernal 
humbug r 

“ I believe it to be true*” said Laura* quietly 
Sir Percival burst out laughing * so violently* so outrageously* that 
he quite startled us all—the Count more than any of us 
“ I believe it too* 3 ’ I said* coming to Laura’s rescue. 

Sir Percival* who had been unaccountably amused at his wife’s 
remark* was* just as unaccountably* irritated by mine. He struck the 
new stick savagely on the sand* and walked away from us 
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ee Poor dear Perci/.J ? J c^ea Cum Fosco, locking after him gaily , 


ec 


hu is Jic '/ cjm oL Zr y.ish spleen Bur, my dear Miss Holcombe, 

my dear lady Gi^dc, Jo \ou ieJ.lv behove mat crimes cause their own 

detection > And -on, ny angel, 55 he con tinned, L-jimng :o his wife, 

VvIiO hao rot err* a v.md \< t, c do 'sou "bulk so too ^ 55 

“ I wait uO be instructed/ 5 m^hed the Countess, m ..ones of freezing 

reproof, intended feu Laari and me, before I ver>lu 1 e on giving my 

opinion m the piescace of wdl~mfonned men 55 

fc Do you, m mej ^ 55 I cc I remembe* tlie time. Countess, 

when voa advocated tnc R "ht> of Women—and freedom of female 
«/ 

opinion 'us mie or man 55 

“ What is ;o.u wcw on ih^ Vo,csJ, Coant ^ 55 asked Madame Fosco, 
cclndy yiocccamj w Jn hei cuyvrctces, and not taking the least notice 
of me 

The Count stioKeJ one of his whuo mice rcQectively with his chubby 
little finger bcfcic he answered 

“ It is UJiy wonderful,” he said, “ bow easily Society can console 
itself for tire woist of ns shortcomings w*th a little bit of dap-trap 
The machinery u n^s set up fo** the detection of enme is miserably 
ineffective—and jet only invent a men a! epigram, saying that it works 
well, and jou bhrd ever oody to its blunders, ftom that moment 
Crimes cause men owu detection, do tftey ? And muictcr Will out 
(anothei moral epigian), wnl il Ask Coioneis who sits at inquests 
ui large towns if mat is true, lady Glycle Ask senreianes of life- 
assurance companies, it tna* is v jc. Miss Hulcomoc Head jour own 
public journals In Uie fe\ T cases that get into the newspapers, are 
there not instances of slam bodies found, and no miucferers eves, rLs- 
coveiea^ MJupiy tnc cases rn?t are reporicd by the e»ses that are 
not reported., ana »he bodies mat are found by the bodies that are not 

found- and wnat conclusion do you come to ^ This Tnat there 

■» 

are foohsh cmninals who arc chscoveied, and wise cnmnals who 
escape The hiding of a enree, oi me deieUiou of a enme, what is it ? 
A tnal of Mali between the police on one side, and tne individual on the 
oma When tne criminal is a brutal, ignoiant fool, the police m nme 
cases out of ten, wn When me criminal is a resolute, educated, 
lughly-intenigenr man, the pence, ±n nine cases out of ten, lose If the 
police wan, \ mi generally hear aU about n If the police lose, you 
generally hear nothing And on tins tottering foundation you build up 
vom comfoitable mo r al m^\un that Crime causes its ovn detection 1 

mS 

Yes—ail the crime you know of An of what of the rest ^ 55 
“ Devilish true^ and very well put/ 5 cned a voice artbe entrance of 
the boat-house Su Peruval had lecoverea his equanimity, and had 
come back whUe we we e us.en eg to the Co «mr 

4 Some of it may be true/ I sdd ^ “ and all of it may be veij well 
put But I don 5 L see whj Count Fosco snould celebiate the victory 
oi ihc criminal ovei society wuh so much ei-iuiuon, or wny you. Sir 
Percival, should applaud mm so ‘oudly for Jomg it 
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“Do'you hear that, Fosco?” asked Sir Percivai “Take my 
advice, and make your peace with your audience Tell them Virtue’s 
a fine thing—they like that, I can promise you ” 

The Count laughed inwardly and silently, and two of the white 
mice in his waistcoat, alarmed by the internal convulsion gomg on 
beneath them, darted out in a violent hurry, and scrambled into their 
cage again 

“ The ladies, my good Percivai, shall tell me about virtue,” he said. 
“ They are better authorities than lam, for they know what virtue is, 
and I don’t.” 

“ You hear jnm > ” said Sir Percivai “ Isn’t it awful ? ” 

“ It is ttue,” said the Count, quietly r “ I am a citizen of the world, 
and I have met, in my time, with so many different sorts of virtue, that 
I am puzzled, m my old age, to say which is the right sort and which is 
the wrong Here, in England, there is one virtue And there, in 
China, there is another virtue And John Englishman says my 
virtue is the genuine virtue And John Chinaman says my virtue is 
the genuine virtue And I say Yes to one, or No to the other, and am 
just as much bewildered about it in the case of John with the top- 
boots as I am in the case of John with the pig-tail Ah, nice little 
Mousy 1 come, kiss me What is your own private notion of a virtuous 
man, my pret-pret-pietty ? A man who keeps you warm, and gives 
you plenty to eat. And a good notion, too, for it is intelligible, at the 
least ” 

“ Stay a minute. Count,” I interposed “ Accepting your illustra¬ 
tion, surely we have one unquestionable virtue m England, which is 
wanting m China The Chinese authorities loll thousands of innocent 
people on the most frivolous pretexts. We, in England, are free from 
all guilt of that kind—we commit no such dreadful crime—we abhor 
reckless bloodshed, with all our hearts.” 

“ Quite light, Marian,” said Laura “ Well thought of, and well 
expressed ” 

“ Pray allow the Count to proceed,” said Madame Fosco, with stem 
civility “ You will find, young ladies, that he never speaks without 
having excellent reasons foi all that he says.” 

“ Thank you, my angel,” replied the Count “ Have a bonbon ? ” 
He took out of his pocket a pretty htde inlaid box and placed it open on 
the table “ Chocolate a la Vanille,” cried the impenetrable map, 
cheerfully rattling the sweetmeats in the box, and bowing all round. 
“ Offered by Fosco as an act of homage to the c harming society ” 

“ Be good enough to go on, Count,” said his wife, with a spiteful 
reference to myself “ Oblige me by answering Miss Halcombe ” 

“ Miss Halcombe is unanswerable,” replied the polite Italian— 
“ that is to say, so far as she goes Yes! I agree with her John Bull 
does abhor the crimes of John Chinaman. He is the quickest old 
gentleman at finding out the faults that are his neighbours’, and the 
slowest old gentleman at finding out the faults that are his own, who 
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exists on the face oi cieation Is he so very much better m this way 
than the people whom he condemns in their way ? English society, 
Miss Halcombe, is as often the accomplice as it is the enemy of crime 
Yes 1 yes 1 Crime is m this country what crime is in other countries— 
a good friend to a man and to those about him as often as it is an enemy 
A great rascal provides for his wife and family. The worse he is, the 
more he makes them the objects for your sympathy. He often provides, 
also, for himself A profligate spendthrift who is always borrowing 
money will get more from hss friends than the ngid.y honest man who 
only borrows of them once, under pressure of the direst want In the 
one case, the friends will not be at all surprised, and they,will give. In 
the other case, they will be veiy much surprised, and they will hesitate. 
Is the prison that Mr. Scoundrel lives in, at the end of his career, a 
moie uncomfortable place than the workhouse that Mr Honesty lives 
in, at the end of his careex 5 When John-Howard-Piulanthropist wants 
to relieve misery, he goes "to find it m prisons, where crime is wretched 
—not in huts and hovels, where virtue is wretched too Who is the 
English poet who has won the most umveisal sympathy—who makes 
the easiest of ail subjects for pathetic writing and pathetic painting ? 
That nice young person who began life with a forgery, and ended it by a 
suicide—your dear, romance, interesting Chatterton Which gets on 
best, do you think, of two poor starving dressmakers—the woman who 
resists temptation, and is honest, or the woman who falls under tempta¬ 
tion, and steals ? You all know that the stealing is the making of that 
second woman’s fortune—it advertises her from length to breadth of 
good-humoured, charitable England—and she is relieved, as the breaker 
of a commandment, when she would have been left to starve, as the 
keeper of it Come here, my jolly little Mouse ' Hey 1 presto 1 pass * 
I transform you, for the time being, into a respectable lady. Stop 
there, m the palm of my great big hand, my dear, and listen You 
marry the poor man whom you love, Mouse j and one half of your 
friends pity, and the other haft blame you And, now, on the contrary, 
you sell yourself for gold to a man you don’t care for, and all your 
friends rejoice over you, and a mini ster of public worship sanctions 
the base horror of the vilest of all human baigams, and smiles and 
smirks afterwaids at your table, if you are polite enough to ask hun to 
breakfast. Hey! presto 1 pass ! Be a mouse again, and squeak If 
you continue to be a lady much longer, I shall have you telling me that 
Society abhors crime—and then. Mouse, I shall doubt if your own eyes 
and ears are really of any use to you Ah 1 I am a bad man, Lady 
Clyde, am I not ? I say what other people only think, and when all 
the rest of the world is in a conspiracy to accept the mask for the true 
face, mine is the rash hand that tears off the plump paste-board, and 
shows the bare bones beneath I will get up on my big elephant’s 
legs, before I do myself any more harm in your amiable estimations— 
I will get up, and take a little airy walk of my own. Dear ladies, as 
your excellent Sheridan said, I go—and leave my character behind me.” 
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He got up, put the cage on the table , and paused, for a moment, to 

count the mice in it “ One, two, three, four-Ha f ” he cried, with 

a look of horror, “ where, m the name of Heaven, is the fifth—the 
youngest, the whitest, the most amiable of all—my Beniamin of mice *” 
Neither Laura nor I were in any favourable disposition to be amused 
The Count’s glib cynicism had revealed a new aspect of his nature 
from which we both recoiled But it was impossible to resist the comical 
distress of so very large a man at the loss of so very small a mouse We 
laughed, m spite of ourselves , and when 1 Madame Fosco rose to set 
the example of leaving the boat-house empty, so that her husband might 
search it to its. remotest corners, we rose also to follow her out 
Before we had taken three steps, the r Count’s quick eye discovered 
the lost mouse under the seat that we had been occupying He pulled 
aside the bench, took the little animal up m his hand , and then 
suddenly stopped, on his knees, looking intently at a particular place on 
the ground just beneath him f 

When he rose to his feet again, his hand shook so that he could haidly 
put the mouse back in the cage, and his face was of a faint livid yellow 
hue all over 

cc Percival ] ” he said, in a whisper “ Percival 1 come here ” 

Sir Percival had paid no attention to any of us, for the last ten 
minutes He had been entirely absorbed m writing figures on the 
sand, and then rubbing them out again, with The point of his stick 
“ What’s the matter, now ? ” he asked, lounging carelessly into the 
boat-house 

“ Do you see nothing, there ? ” said the Count, catching him ner¬ 
vously by the collar with one hand, and pointing with the other to the 
place near which he had found the mouse 
c< I see plenty of dry sand,” answered Sir Percival; “ and a spot of 
dirt in the middle of it ” 

cc Not dirt,” whispered the Count, fastening the other hand suddenly 
on Sir Percival’s collar, and shaking it in his agitation u Blood ” 
Laura was near enough to hear the last word, softly as he whispered 
it She turned to me with a look of terror 
“ Nonsense, my dear,” I said “ There is no need to be alarmed. 
It is only the blood of a poor little stray dog ” 

Everybody was astonished, and everybody’s eyes were fixed on me 
mquirmgly 

“ How do you know that > ” asked Sir Percival, speaking first. 
ce I found the dog there, dying, on the day when you all returned 
from abroad,” Jb replied “ The poor creature had strayed mto the 
plantation, and had been shot by your keeper ” 

“ Whose dog was it ? ” inquired Sir Percival “ Not one of mine * ” 
“ Did you try to save the poor thing ? ” asked Laura, earnestly. 
“ Surely you tried to save it, Marian ^ ” 

“ Yes,” I said, t£ the housekeeper and I both did our best—but the 
dog was mortally wounded, and he died under our hands ” 
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u Y\ hose dog w^s it ' ” persisted S’r PerciVcJ, lepcam c Ins q v st on 
a little irr-utbh <c One of mine ? ” 
tc No 3 not one of 3 ours ” 

££ \\ hose then ^ Did the housekeeper know ^ ” 

The housekeepers rcpoit ol Mrs Catheiick’s des ir r to vor ea 1 * hei 
visit to Blackwatei Park from Sir revival’s knowledge, lecuirei to my 
ircmoiy the moment he pat that last question, and I half doubted 
the discretion of ansveimg it But, m m3 anxiety to quiet the general 
alarnt I had thoughtlessly advanced too fa** to draw b ck, except at the 
usk ol exam g suspicions, which rrugftt only make matters vor>c 
Theic vdS nothing for it out to answer at once, without refeicnce to 
resaws 4 

“Yes, 55 I said “The housekeeper Knew She told me it was 
Mrs Ca therick’s dog ” 

S11 Pei aval had hitherto remained at the inner end of the boat-hou^c 
with Count Posco, vhileJ spoke to mm hem the doot But the in¬ 
stant Mis Gather ick’s name passed my Lps, he pi shed by ihe Count 
roughly, and placed himself face to face with me, imac: the open day¬ 
light _ 

££ How came die housekeeper to hnovv it was Mrs CrLherick’s dog ^ ” 
he as-ced, hxmg his eyes on mine with a fiowning interest and attention, 
which half angered, half startled me 
“ Site knew it,” I said, quietly, “ because Mis Cathenck brought 
the cog Witn her ” 

££ Brought it with her ^ Where d-d she bring it with ner ^ ” 
u To this house 99 

££ What the devil did Mis CathericK wa it at this Louse P 55 
The manner m w Inch he pat the question was ever more oil ensue 
than the language m which he expressed it 1 marked my sens* of his 
wait ot common politeness, by silently turning away iiom him 
Just as I moved, die Count's persuasive hand v as laia on his shoulder, 
and the Count’s mellifluous \ oice mtciposed to quiet bun 
££ My dear Pei aval 1 —gciuly—genii} 1 ” 

Su Percival looked round m Ins aagiic-t manner The Count only 
smiled, and icpeated the soothing application 
££ Gently, my good friend—gently 1 ” 

Sir Percival hcsifaWt—followed me a few steps—and, to m3 gteat 
surprise, offered me an apology 

££ I beg your pardon, Miss Ilalcombc,” he said £c J hate teen out 
of order lately , and I am afiaid 1 am a little imtable But I should 
like lO know what Mrs Cat ner xk could noscibly want here When 
did she coined Was the houiekeepci the only person who saw 
her > ” 

£ 1 be only person, ’ i a iswcicd, £ ' so fax as I know ” 

I iiw Count in tape sea again 

C£ In that case, why not question the housekeeper ^ 5 he said ££ Why 
not go, Peiatal, m the fountain-head oi miormruon at once 9 


<£ One of mine ? 99 
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“ Quite right 1 ” said Sir Percival. “ Of course the housekeeper is 
the fast person to question. Excessively stupid of me not to see it 
myself” With those words, he instantly left us to leturn to the 
house 

The motive of the Count’s interference, which had puzzled me at 
fast, betrayed itself when Sir Percival’s back was turned. He had a 
host of questions to put to me about Mrs Cathenck, and the cause of 
her visit to Blackwater Park, which he could scarcely have asked m his 
friend’s presence I made my answers as short as I aviliy could—for 
I had already determined to check the least approach to any exchanging 
of confidences between Count Fosco and myself. Laura, however, 
unconsciously helped him to extract ail my information, by making 
inquiries herself, which left me no alternative but to reply to her, or to 
appear in the very unenviable and very false character of a depositary 
of Sir Percival’s secrets. The end of it was, that, in about ten minutes’ 
time, the Count knew as much as I know of Mrs Cathenck, and of the 
events which have so strangely connected us with her daughter, Anne, 
from the tune when Hartright met with her, to this day 

The effect of my information on him was, in one respect, curious 
enough 

Intimately as he knows Sir Percival, and closely as he appears to 
be associated with Sir Percival s private affairs in general, he is certainly 
as far as I am from knowing anything of the true story of Anne 
Cathenck The unsolved mystery in connexion with this unhappy 
woman is now rendered doubly suspicious, in my eyes, by the absolute 
conviction which I feel, that the clue to it has been hidden by Sir 
Percival from the most intimate friend he has in the world It was 
impossible to mistake the eager cunosity of the Count’s look and 
manner while he drank in greedily every word that fell from my bps 
There are many lands of curiosity, I know—but there is no misinter¬ 
preting the cunosity of blank surprise if I ever saw it in my life, I 
saw it in the Count’s face. 

While the questions and answers were going on, we had all been 
strolling quietly back, through the plantation. As soon as we reached 
the house, the first object that we saw in front of it was Sir Percival’s 
dog-cart, with the horse put to and the groom waiting by it in his stable- 
jacket, If these unexpected appearances were to be trusted, the 
examination of the housekeeper had produced important results 
already 

“ A fine horse, my friend,” said the Count, addressing the groom 
with the most engaging familiarity of manner. “ You are going to 
drive out ? ” 

“I am not going, sir,” replied the man, looking at his stable-jacket, 
and evidently wondering whether the foreign gentleman took it for bis 
livery “ My master drives himself.” 

“ Aha! ” said the Count, “ does he indeed ? I wonder he gives 
himself the trouble when he has got you to drive for him Is he g oing 
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to fatigue that nice, shining, pretty horse by taking him very tar, to¬ 
day * 

“ I don’t know, sir,” answered the man “ The horse is a mare, if 
you please, sir She’s the highest-couraged thing we’ve got in the 
stables Her name’s Brown Molly, sir ; and she’ll go till she diops. 
Sir Percival usually takes Isaac of York for the short distances.” 

“ And your shimng courageous Brown Molly for the long ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ Logical inference, Miss Halcombe,” continued the Count, wheeling 
round briskly, and addressing me: “ Sir Percival is gomg a long 
distance to-day.” 

I made no reply I had own mferences to draw, from what I 
knew through the housekeeper and from what I saw before me, and 
I did not choose to share them with Count Fosco 

When Sir Percival was in Cumberland (I thought to myself), he 
walked away a long distanse, on Anne’s account, to question the family 
at Todd’s Comer Now he is m Hampshire, is he gomg to drive away 
a long distance, on Anne’s account again, to question Mrs. Cathenck 
at Welmingham ? 

We all entered the house As we crossed the hall. Sir Percival came 
out from the library to meet us He looked hurried and pale and 
anxious—but, for all that, he was in his most polite mood, when he 
spoke to us 

“lam sorry to say, I am obhged to leave you,” he began—“ a long 
drive—a matter that I can’t very well put off I shall be back in good 
time to-morrow—but, before I go, I should like that little business- 
formality, which I spoke of this mommg, to be settled Laura, will 
you come mto the library ? It won’t take a minute—a mere formality. 
Countess, may I trouble you also ? I want you and the Countess, 
Fosco, to be witnesses to a signature—nothing more. Come in at once, 
and get it over ” 

He held the library door open until they had passed m, followed 
them, and shut it softly 

I remained, for a moment afterwards, standing alone m the hall, with 
my heart beating fast, and my min d misgiving me sadly. Then, I 
went on to the staircase, and ascended slowly to my own room 

IV 

July 3rd —Just as my hand was on the door of my room, I heard 
Sir Percival’s voice calling to me from below. , 

“ I must beg you to come downstairs again,” he said. “ It is 
Fosco’s fault, Miss Halcombe, not mine. He has started some non¬ 
sensical objection to his wife bemg one of the witnesses, and has 
obhged me to ask you to join us in the library.” 

I entered the room immediately with Sir Percival. Laura was 
waiting by the writing-table, twisting and turning her garden hat 
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uneasily in her hands Madame Fosco sat near her, in an arm-chair, 
imperturbably admiring her husband, who stood by himself at the 
other end of the library, picking off the dead leaves from the flowers 
in the window 

The moment I appeared, the Count advanced to meet me, and to 
offer his explanations. 

“ A thousand pardons, Miss Halcombe,” he said. “ You know the 
character which is given to my countrymen by the English ? We 
I talians are all wily and suspicious by namre, in the estimation of the 
good John Bull Set me down, if you please, as bemg no better than 
the rest of Qiy race I am a wily Italian and a suspicious Italian 
You have thought so yourself, dear lady, have you not ? Well 1 it is 
part of my wihness and part of my suspicion to object to Madame 
Fosco bemg a witness to Lady Glyde’s signature, when I am also a 
witness myself” 

“ There is not the shadow of a reason for-his objection,” interposed 
Sir Percival “ I hav£ explained to him that the law of England allows 
Madame Fosco to witness a signature as well as her husband ” 

“ I admit it,” resumed the Count “ The law of England says. 
Yes—but the conscience of Fosco says, No ” He spread out his fat 
fin g ers on the bosom of his blouse, and bowed solemnly, as if he 
wished to introduce his conscience to us all, in the character of an 
illustrious addition to the society “ What this document which Lady 
Glyde is about to sign, may be,” he continued, “ I neither know nor 
desire to know. I only say this: circumstances may happen in the 
future which may oblige Percival, or his representatives, to appeal to 
the two witnesses in which case it is certainly desirable that those 
witnesses should represent two opinions which are perfectly mdependent 
the one of the other This cannot be if my wife signs as well as myself 
because we have but one opinion between us, and that opinion is mine 
I will not have it cast m my teeth, at some future day, that Madame 
Fosco acted under my coercion, and was, in plain fact, no witness at all 
I speak in Percival’s interest when I propose that my name shall appear 
(as the nearest friend of the husband), and your name, Miss Halcombe 
(as the nearest friend of the wife) I am a Jesuit, if you please to 
think so—a splitter of straws—a man of trifles and crotchets and scruples 
—but you will humour me, I hope, m merciful consideration for my 
suspicious Italian character, and my uneasy Italian conscience ” He 
bowed again, stepped back a few paces, and withdrew his conscience 
from our society as politely as he had introduced it 

The Count 5 s r scniples might have been honourable and reasonable 
enough, but there was something in his m ann er of expressing them 
which increased my unwillingness to be concerned in the busmess of 
the signature No consideration of less importance than my con¬ 
sideration for Laura, would have induced me to consent to be a witness 
at all. One look, however, at her anxious face, decided me to risk 
anything rather than desert her. 
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** I will readily remain m the room,” I said “ And if I find no 
reason for starting any small scruples, on my side, you may rely on me 
as a witness ” 

Sir Percival looked at me sharply, as if he was about to say some¬ 
thing But, at the same moment, Madame Fosco attracted his atten¬ 
tion by rising from her chair She had caught her husband’s eye, and 
had evidently received her orders to leave the room 
“ You needn’t go,” said Sir Percival 

Madame Fosco looked fo» her orders again, got them again, said 
she would prefer leaving us to our busmess, and resolutely walked out 
The Count lit a cigarette, went back to the flowers m the,v mdow, and 
puffed little lets of smoke at thS leaves, in a state of the deepest anxiety 
about killing the insects. 

Meanwhile, Sir Percival unlocked a cupboard beneath one of the 
book-cases, and produced from it a piece of parchment, folded, long¬ 
wise, many tunes over. He placed it on the table, opened the last fold 
only, and kept his hand on the rest The last fold displayed a strip of 
blank parchment with little wafers stuck on it at certain places Every 
line of the writing was hidden m the part which he still held folded up 
under his hand. Laura and I looked at each other Her face was 
pale—but it showed no indecision and no fear 
Sir Percival dipped a pen m ink, and handed it to his wife 
“ Sign your name, there,” he said, pointing to the place “ You and 
Fosco are to sign afterwards, Miss Halcomoe, opposite those two 
wafers Come here, Fosco 1 witnessing a signature is not to be done 
by mooning out of the window and smoking into the flowers 55 
The Count threw away his cigarette, and joined us at the table, with 
his hands carelessly thrust into the scarlet belt of his blouse, ana ms 
eyes steadily fixed on Sir Percival 5 s face. Laura, who was on the other 
side of her husband, with the pen m her hand, looked at him too He 
stood between them, holdmg die folded parchment down firmly on the 
table, and glancing across at me, as I sat opposite to him, with such a 
sinister mixture of suspicion and embarrassment in his face, that he 
looked more like a prisoner at the bar than a gentleman in his own 
house. 

“ Sign there, 55 he repeated, turning suddenly on Laura, and pointing 
once more to the place on the parchment 
“ What is it I am to sign 55 she asked, qmedy 
“ I have no time to explain, 55 he answered “ The dog-cart is at the 
door; and I must go directly Besides, if I had time, you wouldn’t 
understand It is a purely formal document—full of legal technicali¬ 
ties, and all that sort of thing Come 1 come J sign your name, and let 
us have done as soon as possible 55 

“ I ought surely to know what I am signing. Sir Percival, before I 
write my name > 55 

“ Nonsense 1 What have women to do with business ^ I tell you 
again, you can’t understand it. 55 
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I So 

“ At any rate, let me try to understand it Whenever Mr Gilmore 
had any business for me to do, he always explained it first, and I 
always understood him ” 

“ I dare say he did He was your servant, and was obliged to 
explain I am your husband, and am not obliged How much longer 
do you mean to keep me here ? I tell you again, there is no time for 
rea ding anyt hing the dog-cart is waiting at the door Once for all, 
will you sign, or will you not ? ” 

She still had the pen m her hand, but she made no approach to 
signing her name with it 

“ If my signature pledges me to anything,” she said, “ surely, I 
have some claim to know what that pledge is ? ” 

He lifted up the parchment, and struck it angrily on the table 

“ Speak out 1 ” he said “ You were always famous for telling the 
truth Never mind Miss Halcombe; never mind Fosco—say, in 
plain terms, you distrust me ” * 

The Count took one of his hands out of his belt, and laid it on Sir 
Percival’s shoulder. Sir Percival shook it off irritably The Count 
put it on again with unruffled composure 

“ Control your unfortunate temper, Percival,” he said. “ Lady 
Glyde is right ” 

“ Right 1 ” cried Sir Percival “ A wife right in distrusting her 
husband 1 ” 

“ It is unjust and cruel to accuse me of distrusting you,” said Laura 
“ Ask Marian if I am not justified in wanting to know what this writing 
requires of me, before I sign it ” 

“ I won’t have any appeals made to Miss Halcombe,” retorted Sir 
Percival “ Miss Halcombe has nothing to do with the matter ” 

I had not spoken hitherto, and I would much rather not have spoken 
now But the expression of distress m Laura’s face when she turned 
it towards me, and the insolent injustice of her husband’s conduct, left 
me no other alternative than to give my opinion, for her sake, as soon 
as I was asked for it 

“ Excuse me, Sir Percival,” I said—“ but as one of the witnesses to 
the signature, I ventuie to think that I have some thing to do with the 
matter. Laura’s objection seems to me a perfectly fair one, and speak¬ 
ing for myself only, I cannot assume the responsibility of witnessing 
her signature, unless she first understands what the writing is which 
you wish her to sign ” 

“ A cool declaration, upon my soul > ” cried Sir Percival “ The 
next time you-invite yourself to a man’s house. Miss Halcombe, I 
recommend you not to repay his hospitality by taking his wife’s side 
against him in a matter that doesn’t concern you.” 

I started to my feet as suddenly as if he had struck me. If I had 
been a man, I would have knocked him down on the threshold of his 
own door, and have left his house, never, on any earthly consideration to 
enter it again But I was only a woman—and I loved his wife so dearly! 
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Thame God, that faidiful love helped me, and I s?* down again, 
without saying a word 57 z<? knew what I had suffered 


and what I nao 


suppressed Sne ran round to me, wiLfc thr- rears streaming nom fce A 
eyes “ Oh, Marian 1 33 she whispered softly “ If my mother nad 
been alive, she could have done no rnoie fox me ’ ” 

“ Come back and sign ? 5 cried »Sn Percival from the other side of 


the table 


“ Shall I ^ 33 she asked in my eai, “ I will, if you tell me ” 

“ No, 35 I answered £C Thg right and the truth are with you—sign 
nothing, unless you have read v first 33 

“ Come back and sign ! 33 he redemted, in his Wildest and angnes" 
tones 

The Count, wno had watched Laura and me with a dose and silem 

attention, interposed for the second time 

“ Percival 1 33 he said tc I remembei that I am m the orescnce ol 

•*» 

ladies. Be good enough, if }Ou please, to remembei it too ” 

Sir Percival turned on hirn, speechless with passion The Count’s 
firm hand slowly tightened its gi asp on his shoulder, and tnc Count’s 
steady voice, quietly repeated, “ Be good enough, if you please, to 
remember it, too 33 

They both looked at each other* Sir Percival slowly drew hb 
shoulder fiom under me Counts hand, slowly turned his face away 
from the Count’s eyes, doggedly looked down for a little while at 
the parchment on the table, and then spoke, with the sullen sub¬ 
mission of a tamed animal, rather than die becoming resignation of ? 
convinced man 

“ I don’t want to offend anybody, 3 he said, but my wife’s obstinacy 
is enough to try the patience of a samt I have told he- this is merely 
a formal document—and what moie can she want ^ You may sa} 
what you please , bat it l>> no pait of a worn in’s duty to se\ her husband 
at defiance Once more. Lad} Clyde, and for the last time will }o 
sign or will you not ? 33 

Laura returned to his side of the table, and took up the pen again 
“ I will sign with pleasure, 33 she said, “ if you will only trc?t me as a 
responsiDle being I care little w r hat sac rifice ±s required of me, if n 

will affect no one else, and lead to no ill lesults- 33 

cc Who talked of a sacrifice being required of you ? ” he broke m 
with a half-suppressed return of his former violence 
“ I only meant,” she resumed, cc that I would lefuse no concession 
which I could honourably make If I have a scruple about signing m} 
name to an engagement of which I know nothing, why should you visit 
it on me so severely * It is rather hard, I think, to treat Count Fosco’s 
scruples so much more mdulgcndy than you nave treated mine ” 

This unfortunate, }et most natural, reference to the Count’s extra¬ 
ordinary power over her husband, indirect as it was, set Sir Pereival’s 
smonldenng temper on fire again in an instant 
“ Scruples 1 ” he repeated “ Your scruples 1 It i* rather late in 
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the day for you to be scrupulous. I should have thought you had got 
over all weakness ol thai sort, when you made a virtue of necessity by 
marrying me ’ 

The instant he spoke those words, Laura threw down the pen- 
looked at him with an expression m her eyes which, throughout all my 
experience of her, I had never seen m them before—and turned her 
back on him in dead silence. 

This strong expression of the most open and the most bitter con¬ 
tempt, was so entirely unlike herself, so,utterly out of her character, 
that it silenced us all There was something hidden, beyond a doubt, 
under the mere surface-brutality of the words which her husband 
had just addressed to her There was some lurking insult beneath them, 
of which I was wholly ignorant but which had left the mark of its 
profanadon so plainly on her face that even a stranger might have seen it. 

The Count, who was no stranger saw it as distinctly as I did When 
I left my chair to join Laura, I heard him whisper under his breath to 
Sir Percival “ You idiot 1 ” 

Laura walked before me to the door as I advanced , and, at the same 
tame, her husband spoke to her once more 

“ You positively refuse, then, to give me your signature ? ” he said, 
in the altered tone of a man who was conscious that he had let his own 
licence of language seriously injure him 

“ After what you have just said to me,” she replied, firmly, “ I refuse 
my signature until I have read every line in that parchment from the 
first word to the last Come away, Marian, we have remained here 
long enough ” 

“ One moment! ” interposed the Count before Sir Percival could 
speak again—" one moment, Lady Glyde, I implore you 1 ” 

Laura would have left the room without noticing him, but I 
stopped her 

“ Don’t make an enemy of the Count 1 ” I whispered “ Whatever 
you do, don’t make an enemy of the Count 1 ” 

She yielded to me I closed the door again, and we stood near it, 
waiting Sir Percival sat down at the table, with bis elbow on the 
folded parchment and his head resting on his clenched fast The 
Count stood between us—master of the dreadful position in which we 
were placed, as he was master of everything else. 

“ Lady Glyde,” he said, with a gentleness which seemed to address 
itself to our forlorn situauon instead of to ourselves, “ pray pardon me, 
if I venture to offer one suggesnon, and pray beheve that I speak out 
of my profotudrespect and my friendly regard for the mis tress of this 
house ” He turned sharply towards Sir Percival “ Is it absolutely 
necessary,” he asked, “ that this thing here, under your elbow, should 
be signed to-day ? ” 

“ It is necessary to my plans and wishes,” returned the other, sulkily. 

* But that consideration, as you may have noticed, has no influence 
with Lady Glyde.” 
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“ Answer my plam question, plainly Can the business of the 
signature be put off till to-morrow—Yes or No ? ” 

“ Yes—if you will have it so ” 

“ Then, what are you wasting your tune for, here > Let the signa¬ 
ture wait till to-morrow—let it wait till you come back ” 

Sir Percival looked up with a frown and an oath 
“ You are taking a tone with me that I don’t like,” he said “ A 
tone I won’t bear from any man ” 

“ I am advismg you for your good,” returned the Count, with a 
smile of quiet contempt “ Give yourself time, give Lady Glyde 
time Have you forgotten that your dog-cart is waiting at the door > 
My tone surprises you—ha I dare say it does—it is’the tone of a 
man who can keep his temper How many doses of good advice have 
I given you m my tune > More than you can count Have I ever 
been wrong ? I defy you to quote me an instance of it Go 1 take 
your drive The matter <sf the signature can wait till to-morrow Let 
it wait—and renew it when you come back ” ' 

Sir Percival hesitated, and looked at his watch His anxiety about 
the secret journey which he was to take that day, revived by the Count’s 
words, was now evidently disputing possession of his mind with the 
anxiety to obtain Laura’s signature He considered for a little while; 
and then got up from his chair 

“ It is easy to argue me down,” he said, “ when I have no tune to 
answer you J I will take your advice, Fosco—not because I want it, or 
believe m it, but because I can’t stop here any longer ” He paused, 
and looked round darkly at his wife “ If you don’t give me your 

signature when I come back to-morrow-' ” The rest was lost in 

the noise of his opening the book-case cupboard agam, and lockmg 
up the parchment once more He took his hat and gloves off the 
table, and made for the door Laura and I drew back to let him pass. 
“ Remember to-morrow 1 ” he said to his wife, and went out. 

We waited to give him time to cross the hall, and drive away The 
Count approached us while we were standing near the door 
“ You have just seen Percival at his worst. Miss Halcombe,” he 
said “ As his old friend, I am sorry for him and ashamed of him 
As his old friend, I promise you that he shall not break out to-morrow 
m the same disgraceful manner m which he has broken out to-day ” 
Laura had taken my arm while he was speaking, and she pressed it 
significantly when he had done It would have been a hard trial to any 
woman to stand by and see the office of apologist for her husband’s 
misconduct quietly assumed by his male friend m her own house—and 
it was a trial to her I thanked the Count civilly* and fet her out Yes * 
I thanked him for I felt already* with a sense of inexpressible helpless¬ 
ness and humiliation* that it was either his interest or his caprice to 
make sure of my continuing to reside at Blackwater Park * and I knew* 
after Sir Percival’s conduct to me* that without the support of the 
Count’s influence* I could not hope to n m un there. His influence* 
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the influen ce of all others that I dreaded most, was actually the one tie 
which now held me to Laura in the hour of her utmost need * 

We heard the wheels of the dog-cart crashing on the gravel of the 
drive, as we came into the hall Sir Percival had started on his journey 

“ Where is he going to, Marian ? ” Laura whispered “ Every fresh 
thing he does seems to terrify me about the future Have you any 
suspicions ? ” 

After what she had undergone that morning, I was unwilling to tell 
her my suspicions c 

“ How should I know his secrets,” I said, evasively. 

“ I wonder if the housekeeper knows ? ” she persisted. 

“ Certainly* not,” I replied “ She must be quite as ignorant as we 
are ” 

Laura shook her head doubtfully 

“ Did you not hear from the housekeeper that there was a report of 
Anne Cathenck having been seen in this neighbourhood ? Don’t you 
think he may have gone away to look for her ? ” 

“ I would rather compose myself, Laura, by not thinking about it, 
at all; and, after what has happened, you had better follow my example. 
Come into my room, and rest and quiet yourself a little.” 

We sat down together close to the window, and let the fragrant 
summer air breathe over our faces. 

“ I am ashamed to look at you, Marian,” she said, “ after what you 
submitted to down-stairs, for my sake. Oh, my own love, I am almost 
heart-broken when I think of it 1 But I will try to make it up to you-" 
I will indeed! ” 

“ Hush! hush! ” I replied, “ don’t talk so. What is the trifling 
mortification of my pride compared to the dreadful sacrifice of your 
happiness ? ” 

“ You heard what he said to me ? ” she went on, quickly and 
vehemently. “You heard the words—but you don’t know what they 
meant—you don’t know why I threw down the pen and turned my 
back on him.” She rose in sudden agitation, and walked about the 
room “ I have kept many things from your knowledge, Marian, for 
fear of distressing you, and making you unhappy at the outset of 
our new hve6. You don’t know how he has used me. And yet you 
ought to know, for you saw how he used me to-day. You heard him 
sneer at my presuming to be scrupulous, you heard him say I had 
made a virtue of necessity in marrying him ” She sat down again, 
her face flushed deeply, and her hands twisted and twined together 
in her lap, “ I can’t tell you about it now,” she said; “ I shall burst 
out crying if I tell you now—later, Marian, when I am more sure of 
myself My poor head aches, darling—aches, aches, aches Where 
is your smelling-bottle ? Let me talk to you about yourself I wish 
I had given him my signature, for your sake. Shall I give it to him, 
to-morrow? I would rather compromise myself than compromise you* 
After your taking my part against him, he will lay all the blame on you, 
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if I refuse again What shall we do ? Oh, for a friend to help us and 
advise us 1 —a friend we could really trust! ” 

She sighed bitterly I saw in her face that she was thinking of 
Hartright—saw it the more plainly because her last words set me think¬ 
ing of him , too In six months only from her marriage, we wanted the 
faithful service he had offered to us in his farewell words. How 
little I once thought that we should ever want it at all! 

“ We must do what we can to help ourselves,” I said. “ Let us try 
to talk it over calmly, Laurar-let us do all m our power to decide for 
the best ” 

Putting what she knew of her husband’s embarrassments, and what 
I had heard of his conversation with the lawyer, together, we arrived 
necessarily at the conclusion that the parchment in the library had 
been drawn up for the purpose of borrowing money, and that Laura’s 
signature was absolutely necessary to fit it for the attainment of Sir 
Percival’s object » 

The second question, concerning the nature Sf the legal contract by 
which the money was to be obtained, and the degree of personal 
responsibility to which Laura might subject herself if she signed it in 
the dark, mvolved considerations which lay far beyond any knowledge 
and experience that either of us possessed My own convictions led 
me to believe that the hidden contents of the parchment concealed a 
transaction of the meanest and the most fraudulent kind 

I had not formed this conclusion in consequence of Sir Percival’s 
refusal to show the writing, or to explain it; for that refusal might 
well have proceeded from his obstinate disposition and his do min eering 
temper alone, My sole motive for distrusting his honesty, sprang 
from the change which I had observed m his language and his manners 
at Blackwater Park, a change which convinced me that he had been 
acting a part throughout the whole period of his probation at Limme- 
ndge House. His elaborate delicacy, his ceremomous politeness 
which harmonised so agreeably with Mr Gilmore’s old-fashioned 
notions, his modesty with Laura, his candour with me, his moderation 
with Mr Fairhe—all these were the artifices of a mean, cunning, and 
brutal man, who had dropped his disguise when his practised duplicity 
had gamed its end, and had openly shown himself in the library, on that 
very day I say nothing of the gnef which this discovery caused me on 
Laura’s account, for it is not to be expressed by any words of mine I 
only refer to it at all, because it decided me to oppose her signing the 
parchment, whatever the consequences might be, unless she was first 
made acquainted with the contents. ^ 

, Under these circumstances, the one chance for us when to-morrow 
came, was to be provided with an objection to giving the signature, 
which might rest on sufficiently firm commercial or legal grounds to 
shake Sir Percival’s resolution, and to make him suspect that we two 
women understood the laws and obligations of busmess as well as 
himself. 
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After some pondering, I determined to write to the only honest man 
within reach whom we could trust to help us discreetly, m our forlorn 
situation That man was Air Gilmore’s partner—Mr Kyrle—who 
conducted the business, now that our old friend had been obliged to 
withdraw from it, and to leave London on account of his health I 
explained to Laura that I had Mr Gilmore’s own authority for placing 
implicit confidence in his partner’s integrity, discreuon, and accurate 
knowledge of all her affairs, and, with her full approval, I sat down at 
once to write the letter r 

I began by stating our position to Air Kyrle exactly as it was ; and 
then asked for his advice in return, expressed in plain, downright 
terms which lie could comprehend without any danger of misinter¬ 
pretations and mistakes My letter was as short as I could possibly 
make it, and was, I hope, unencumbered by needless apologies and 
needless details 

Just as I was about to put the address on- the envelope, an obstacle 
was discovered by LaQra, which in the effort and pre-occupation of 
writing, had escaped my mind altogether 

“ How are we to get the answer m time ? ” she asked “ Your letter 
will not be delivered m London before to-morrow morning, and the 
post will not bring the reply here till the morning after ” 

The only way of overcoming this difficulty was to have the answer 
brought to us from the lawyer’s office by a special messenger I wrote 
a postscript to that effect, begging that the messenger might be des¬ 
patched with the reply by the eleven o’clock morning tram, which would 
bring him to our station at twenty minutes past one, and so enable him 
to reach Blackwater Park by two o’clock at the latest He was to be 
directed to ask for me, to answer no questions addressed to him by 
anyone else, and to deliver his letter into no hands but min e 
“ In case Sir Percival should come back to-morrow before two 
o’clock,” I said to Laura, “ the wisest plan for you to adopt is to be 
out m the grounds all the morning, with your book or your work, and 
not to appear at the house till the messenger has had time to arrive with 
the letter. I will wait here for him, all the morning, to guard ag ains t any 
misadventures or mistakes By following this arrangement I hope and 
believe we shall avoid being taken by surprise Let us go down to the 
drawing-room now. We may excite suspicion if we remain shut up 
together too long.” 

“ Suspicion ? ” she repeated “ Whose suspicion can we excite, 
now that Sir Percival has left the house ? Do you mean Count Fosco ?” 
“ Perhaps I do, Laura ” 

“ You are beginning to dislike him as much as I do, Marian ” 

“ No, not to dislike him. Dislike is always, more or less, associated 
with contempt— I can see nothing m the Count to despise.” 
u You are not afraid of him, are you ? ” 

“ Perhaps I am—a little,” 

“ Afraid of him, after his interference m our favour to-day! ” 
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“ Yes I am mere afraid of his interference than I am o c Sir 
Fercival’s violence Remember w hat I said to \ ou m the hbrarj What- 
ever you do, Laura, don’t make an enemy of the Count 1 35 
We went down-stairs Laura entered the drawmg-room , while I 
proceeded across the hall, with my lct r er m m} hand, to put it into the 
post-bag, which hung against the wall opposite to me 
The house door was open, and, as 1 crossed past it, I saw Count 
Fosco and his wife standing talking together on the steps outside, with 
their faces turned tow ards me 

The Countess caxue into the hall, rather hastily, and asked if I had 
leisure enough for five minutes 5 pm ate conversation Ijeding a little 
surprised by such an appeal from such a peison, I put mj letter into the 
bag, and replied that I was quite at her disposal She took my arm 
with unaccustomed friendliness and familianty, and instead of 
leading me mto an empty room, drew me out with her to the belt of 
turf which surrounded thft large fish-pond 
As we passed the Count on the steps, he bowed and smiled, and then 
went at once mto the house, pushing die hall-door to after him, but 
not actually closing it 

The Countess walked me gently lound the fish-pond I expected 
to be made the depositary of some extraordinary confidence, and I 
was astomshed to find that Madame Fosco’s communication for my 
private ear was nothing more than a polite assurance of her sympathy 
for me, after what had happened in the library Her husband had 
told her of all that had passed, and of the msolent manner m which 
Sir Percival had spoken to me 1 Ins mfoimation had so shocked and 
distressed her, on my account and on Laura’s, that she had made up 
her mind, if anything of the sort happened agam, to mark Her sense of 
Sir Per aval’s outrageous conduct by leaving the house The Count 
had approved of her idea, and she now hoped that I appioved of it, too 
I thought this a very stiange proceedmg on the part of such a re¬ 
markably reserved woman as Madame Posco—especially aftei the 
interchange of sharp speeches wdnch had passed between us during the 
the conversation in die boat-house on that very morning However, 
it was my plam duty to meet a polite and friendly advance, on the part 
of one of my elders, with a polite and luendly reply I answered the 
Countess, accordingly, m her own tone, and then, thinking w 7 e had 
said all that was necessary on either side, made an attempt to get back 
to the house 

But Madame Fosco seemed resolved not to part with me, and to my 
unspeakable amazement, tesolved also to talk Hitherto, the most 
silent of women, she now persecuted me with fluent conventionalities 
on the subject of married life, on the subject of Sir Percival and Laura, 
on the subject of her own happiness, on the subject 01 the late Mr 
Fairke’s conduct to her in the matter of her legacy, and on half a 
dozen other subjects besides, until she had detained me, walking round 
and round the fish-pond lor more than half an hour, and had quite 
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wearied me out. Whether she discovered this, or not, I cannot say, 
but she stopped as abruptly as she had begun—looked towards the 
house door—resumed her icy manner in a moment—and dropped my 
arm of her own accord, before I could think of an excuse for accomplish¬ 
ing my own release from her 

As I pushed open the door, and entered the hall, I found myself 
suddenly face to face with the Count again. He was mst putting a 
letter into the post-bag 

After he had dropped it m, and had closed the bag, he asked me 
where I had left Madame Fosco. I told him, and he went out at the 
hall door immediately, to 30m his wife. His manner, when he spoke 
to me, was so unusually quiet and subdtied that I turned and looked 
after him, wondering if he were ill or out of spirits 

Why my next proceeding was to go straight up to the post-bag and 
take out my own letter, and look at it again, with a vague distrust on 
me, and why the looking at it for the second time instantly suggested 
the idea to my mind of sealing the envelope for its greater security— 
are mysteries which are either too deep or too shallow for me to fathom. 
Women, as everybody knows, constantly act on impulses which they 
cannot explain even to themselves, and I can only suppose that one of 
those impulses was the hidden cause of my unaccountable conduct on 
this occasion 

Whatever influence animated me, I found cause to congratulate 
myself on having obeyed it, as soon as I prepared to seal the letter in 
my own room I had originally closed the envelope m the usual way, 
by moistening the adhesive point and pressing it on the paper beneath; 
and, when I now tried it with my finger, after a lapse of full three- 
quarters of an hour, the envelope opened on the instant, without 
sticking or tearing Perhaps I had fastened it insufficiently ? Perhaps 
there might have been some defect in the adhesive gum ? 

Or, perhaps—No J it is quite revolting enough to feel that third 
conjecture stirring m my mind I would rather not see it confronting 
me, m plain black and white. 

I almost dread to-morrow—so much depends on my discretion and 
self-control There are two precautions at all events, which I am sure 
not to forget I must be careful to keep up friendly appearances with 
the Count; and must be well on my guard, when the messenger from 
the office comes here with the answer to my letter. 

v 

r 

July 3rd —When the dinner hour brought us together again, Count 
Fosco was m his usual excellent spirits He exerted himself to interest 
and amuse us, as if he was determined to efface from our memories all 
recollection of what had passed in the library that afternoon Lively 
description of his adventures m travelling, amusing anecdotes of 
remarkable people whom he had met with abroad $ quaint comparisons 
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between the social customs of various nations, illustrated by examples 
drawn from men and women indiscriminately all over Europe, 
humorous confessions of the innocent follies of his own early life, when 
he ruled the fashions of a second-rate Itahan town, and wrote prepos¬ 
terous romances, on the French model, for a second-rate Itahan news¬ 
paper—all flowed m succession so easily and so gaily from his lips, and 
all addressed our various curiosities and various interests so directly 
and so delicately, that Laura and I listened to him with as much atten¬ 
tion, and, inconsistent as it, may seem, with as much admiration also, 
as Madame Fosco herself Women can resist a man’s love, a man’s 
fame, a man’s personal appearance, and a man’s moqey; but they 
cannot resist a man’s tongue, When he knows how to talk to them 

After dinner, while the favourable impression which he had pioduced 
on us was still vivid m our mmds, the Count modestly withdrew to 
read in the library. 

Laura proposed a stroll in the grounds to enjoy the close of the long 
evemng It was necessary, m common politeness, to ask Madame 
Fosco to jom us ; but this time, she had apparently received her orders 
beforehand, and she begged we would kindly excuse her “ The 
Count will probably want a fresh supply of cigarettes,” she remarked, 
by way of apology, “ and nobody can make them to his satisfaction, 
but myself” Her cold blue eyes almost warmed as she spoke the 
words—she looked actually proud of being the officiating medium 
through which her lord and master composed himself with tobacco- 
smoke ! 

Laura and I went out together alone 

It was a misty, heavy evening There was a sense of blight m the 
air, the flowers were drooping in the garden, and the ground was 
parched and dewless. The western heaven, as we saw it over the quiet 
trees, was of a pale yellow hue, and the sun was setting famtly in a haze 
Coming ram seemed near it would fall probably with the fall of night. 

“ Which way shall we go ? ” I asked 

“ Towards the lake, Marian, if you like,” she answered. 

“ You seem unaccountably fond, Laura, of that dismal lake ” 

“ No; not of the lake, but of the scenery about it The sand and 
heath, and the fir-trees, are the only objects I can discover, m all this 
large place, to remind me of Limmendge. But we will walk in some 
other direction, if you prefer it ” 

“ I have no favourite walks at Blackwater Park, my love One is the 
same as another to me. Let us go to the lake—we may find it cooler 
m the open space than we find it here ” ^ 

We walked through the shadowy plantation in silence The heavi¬ 
ness m the evemng air oppressed us both, and, when we reached the 
boat-house, we were glad to sit down and rest, inside. 

A white fog hung low over the lake. The dense brown line of the 
trees on the opposite bank appeared above it, like a dwarf forest floating 
in the sky The sandy giound, shelving downward from where we 
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sat, was lost mysteriously in the outward layers of the fog The silence 
was horrible No rustling of the leaves—no bird’s note m the wood- 
no cry of water-fowl from the pools of the hidden lake Even the 
croaking of the frogs had ceased to-night 
“ It is very desolate and gloomy,” said Laura “ But we can be 
more alone here than anywhere else ” 

She spoke quietly, and looked at the wilderness of sand and mist 
with steady, thoughtful eyes I could see that her mind was too much 
occupied to feel the dreary impressions, from without, which had 
fastened themselves already on mine 
“ I promised, Marian, to tell you the truth about my married life, 
mstead of leaving you any longer to guess it for yourself,” she began 
" That secret is the first I have ever had from you, love, and I am 
determined it shall be the last I was silent, as you know, for your 
sake—and perhaps a little for my own sake as well It is very hard for 
a woman to confess that the man to whom she has given her whole life, 
is the man of all others who cares least for the gift If you were married 
yourself, Marian—and especially if you were happily married—you 
would feel for me as no single woman can feel, however kind and true 
she may be ” 

What answer could I make ? I could only take her hand, and look 
at her with my whole heart, as well as my eyes would let me 
“ How often,” she went on, “ I have heard you laughing over what 
you used to call your ‘ poverty 1 ’ how often have you made me mock- 
speeches of congratulation on my wealth 1 Oh, Marian, never laugh 
again Thank God for your poverty—it has made you your own 
mistress, and has saved you from the lot that has fallen on me ” 

A sad beginning on the bps of a young wife 1 —sad in its quiet, plain- 
spoken truth The few days we had all passed together at Blackwater 
Park, had been many enough to show me—to show any one—what her 
husband had married her for 

“ You shall not be distressed,” she said, “ by hearing how soon my 
disappointments and my trials began—or, even by knowing what they 
were. It is bad enough to have them on my memory If I tell you 
how he received the first and last attempt at remonstrance that I ever 
made, you will know how he has always treated me, as well as if I had 
described it m so many words It was one day at Rome, when we had 
ridden out together to the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The sky was calm 
and lovely—and the grand old rum looked beautiful—and the remem¬ 
brance that a husband’s love had raised it in the old time to a wife’s 
memory, made pie feel more tenderly and more anxiously towards my 
husband than I Had ever felt yet £ Would you build such a tomb for 
me, Percival ? ’ I asked him. ‘ You said you loved me dearly, before 

we were married, and yet, since that time-’ I could get no farther. 

Marian * he was not even looking at me I I pulled down my veil, 
thinking it best not to let him see that the tears were in my eyes. I 
fancied he had not paid any attention to me, but he had He said, 
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* Come away, 5 and laughed to himself, as he helped me on to ny horse. 
He mounted Ins ovvn hoise and laughed again as \;c rode away c If 
I do bund you a tomb, 5 he said, c U will be done with your own money 
1 wonder whether Cecilia Meteila had a fortune, and pa*d for hers 5 
I made no reply—how could I, when I was crying behind my veil ? 
‘ Ah, you light-complexioned w omen are all suiky, 5 he said c What 
do you want ^ compliments and soft speeches ^ Well 1 I m m a good 
humour this morning Considei the compl jnents paid, and me speeches 
said 5 Men little know, when they say hard things to us, how well we 
remember them, and how much harm they do us It would have been 
bettci for me if I had gone on crying, but his contempt dried up my 
tears, and hardened my hea*t From that time, Marian, I never 
checked myself again m thinking of Walter Ha r bright I let the 
memory of those happy days, when we were so fond of each other in 
secret, come back, and comfoit me What else had I to look to for 
consolation ? If we had (jecn together, you would have helped me to 
better things I know it was wrong, darling-«-but tell me if I was 
wrong, without any excuse 55 

I was obliged to turn iny face from her ‘ Don't ask me 155 I said 
“ Have I suffered as 3 ou have suffered ? What light have I to decide ?” 

“ I used to think of him, 55 she pursued, dioppmg her voice, and 
moving closer to me— c< I used to think of him, when Pcrcival left me 
alone at night, to go among the Opera people I used to fancy what 
I might have been, if it had pleased God to bless me with poverty, and 
if I had been his wife -> I used to see m3 self m my neat cheap gown, 
sitting at home and waiting for him, while he was earning our bread— 
Sitting at home and working for him, and lovuig him all the better 
because I had to work for him—seeing him come m tired, and taking 
off his hat and coat for bun—and, Marian, pleasing him wuh little 
dishes at dinner that I had learnt to make for Ins saKe—Oh 1 I hope he 
is nevei lonely enough and sad enough to think of me, and see me, as 
I have thought of him and seen him f 55 

As she said those melancholy words, all the lost tenderness leturned 
to her voice, and all the lost beauty tiembled back into her face Her 
eyes rested as lovingly on the blighted, solitary, ill-omened view before 
us, as if they saw the friendty hills of Cumberland 111 the dim and 
threatening sky 

“ Don t speak of Walter any more / 5 1 said, as soon as I could control 
myself <c Oh, Laura, spare us both the wi etchedness of talking of him, 
now 1 55 

She roused herself, and looked at me tenderly 

“ I would rather be silent about him for ever, 35 she answered, “ than 
cause you a moment’s pam ” 

“ It is m your mtciests,” I pleaded, “ it is for your sake that I 
speak If your husband heard you-” 

“ It would not suiprise him, if he did hear me ” 

She made that strange reply with a weary calmness and coldness 
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The change in her manner, when she gave the answer, startled me 
almost as much as the answer itself. 

“ Not surprise him ' ” I repeated “ Laura ' remember what you 
are saying—you frighten me 1 ” 

“ It is true,” she said— ct it is what I wanted to tell you to-day, when 
we were talking in your room My only secret when I opened my 
heart to him at Limmeridge, was a harmless secret, Marian—you said 
so yourself The name was all I kept from him—and he has discovered 

it” 

I heard her; but I could say nothing Her last words had killed 
the little hope that still lived in me 

“ It happened at Rome,” she went <ai, as wearily calm and cold as 
ever “ We were at a little party, given to the English by some friends 
of Sir Percival’s—Mr and Mrs Markland Mrs Markland had the 
reputation of sketching very beautifully, and some of the guests pre¬ 
vailed on her to show us her drawings We all admired them—but 
something I said attracted her attention particularly to me ‘ Surely 
you draw yourself ? ’ she asked 1 1 used to draw a little once,’ I 
answered, ‘ but I have given it up ’ ‘ If you have once drawn,’ she 
said, ‘ you may take to it again one of these days, and if you do, I wish 
you would let me recommend you a master ’ I said no thing —you 
know why, Marian—and tried to change the conversation But Airs 
Markland persisted. * I have had all sorts of teachers,’ she went on, 

‘ but the best of all, the most intelligent and the most attentive, was a 
Mr. Hartnght If you ever take up your drawings again, do try him as 
a master He is a young man—modest and gentlemanlike—I am sure 
you will like him ’ Think of those words being spoken to me publicly, 
in the presence of strangers—strangers who had been invited to meet 
the bnde and bridegroom 1 I did all I could to control myself—I 
said nothing, and looked down close at the drawings When I ven¬ 
tured to raise my head again, my eyes and my husband’s eyes met; 
and I knew, by his look, that my face had betrayed me ' We will see 
about Mr. Hartnght,’ he said, looking at me all the time, 'when we 
get back to England I agree with you, Mrs Markland—I think Lady 
Glyde is sure to like him ’ He laid an emphasis on the last words which 
made my cheeks bum, and set my heart beating as if it would stifle me. 
Nothing more was said—we came away early He was silent in the 
carnage, dnvmg back to the hotel He helped me out, and followed me 
upstairs as usual But the moment we were in the drawing-room, he 
locked the door, pushed me down into a chair, and stood over me with 
his hands on my shoulders. ‘ Ever since that mornin g when you made 
your audacious confession to me at Limmendge,’ he said, ‘I have 
wanted to find out the man, and I found him m your face to-mght 
Your drawing-master was the man; and his name is Hartnght ’You 
shall repent it, and he shall repent it, to the last hour of your lives. 
Now go to bed, and dream of him, if yon like—with the marks of my 
horsewhip on his shoulders.’ Whenever he is angry with me now, he 
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refers to what I acknowledged to him m your presence, with a sneer or 
a threat I have no power to prevent him from putting lus own 
horrible construction on the confidence I placed m him I have no 
influence to make him believe me, or to keep him silent You looked 
surprised, to-day, when you heard him tell me that I had made a virtue 
of necessity in marrying him You will not be surprised again, when 
you hear him repeat it, the next time he is out of temper—Oh, Marian 1 
don’t i don’t 1 you huit me ' ” 

I had caught her in my ai;ms; and the sting and torment of my 
remorse had closed them round her like a vice Yes 1 my remorse 
The white despair of Walter’s face, when my cruel words s|ruck him to 
the heart m the summer-house at Limmendge, rose before me m mute, 
unendurable reproach My hand had pointed the way which led the 
rnan my sister loved, step by step, far from his country and his friends 
Between those two young hearts I had stood, to sunder them for ever, 
the one from the other—and his hfe and hei life lay wasted before me, 
alike, m witness of the deed I had done this ? and done it for Sir 
Percival Glyde 

For Sir Percival Glyde 

I heard her speaking, and I knew by the tone of her voice that she 
was comforting me—/, who deserved nothing but the reproach of her 
silence 1 How long it was before I mastered the absorbing misery ot 
my own thoughts, I cannot tell I was first conscious that she was 
kissing me, and then my eyes seemed to wake on a sudden to their 
sense of outward things, and I knew that I was looking mechanically 
straight before me at the prospect of the lake 

“ It is late,” I heard her whisper “ It will be dark m the plantation ” 
She shook my arm, and repeated, “ Marian 1 it will be dark m the 
plantation ” 

“ Give me a minute longer,” I said—“ a minute, to get better in.” 

I was afraid to trust myself to look at her yet, and I kept my eyes 
fixed on the view 

It was late The dense brown Ime of trees m the sky had faded m 
the gathering darkness, to the faint resemblance of a long wreath of 
smoke The mist over the lake below had stealthily enlarged, and 
advanced on us The silence was as breathless as ever—but the horror 
of it had gone, and the solemn mystery of its stillness was all that 
remained 

“ We are far from the house,” she whispered “ Let us go back.” 

She stopped suddenly, and turned her face from me towards the 
entrance of the boat-house ' 

“ Marian ' ” she said, trembling violently. “ Do you see nothing ? 

“ Where > ” 

“ Down there, below us.” 

She pointed My eyes followed her hand; and I saw it, too. 
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A living figure was moving over the waste of heath m the distance 
It crossed our range of view from the boat-house, and passed darkly 
along the outer edge of the mist It stopped far off, m front of us— 
waited—and passed on, moving slowly, with the white cloud of mist 
behind it and above it—slowly, slowly, till it glided by the edge of the 
boat-house, and we saw it no more 
We were both unnerved by what had passed between us that evening 
Some minutes elapsed before Laura would venture into the plantation, 
and before I could make up my mind to lead her back to the house 
“ Was it a man or a woman ? ” she asked, m a whisper, as we moved, 
at last, into the dark dampness of the outer air 
“ I am not certain ” * 

“ Which do you think > ” 

“ It looked like a woman ” 

“ I was afraid it was a man m a long cloak ” 

“ It may be a man In this dim light it ts not possible to be certain ” 
“ Wait, Marian 1 i 3 m frightened—I don’t see the path Suppose 
the figure should follow us ^ ” 

“ Not at all likely, Laura There is really nothing to be alarmed 
about The shores of the lake are not far from the village, and they 
are free to any one to walk on, by day or mght It is only wonderful 
We have seen no living creature there before ” 

We were now in the plantation It was very dark—so dark, that 
we found some difficulty in keeping the path I gave Laura my arm, 
and we walked as fast as we could on our way back 
Before we were half way through, she stopped, and forced me to 
stop with her. She was listening 
“ Hush,” she whispered “ I hear something behind us ” 

“ Dead leaves,” I said to cheer her, “ or a twig blown off the 
trees ” 

“ It is summer time, Marian, and there is not a breath of wind, 
Listen 1 ” 

I heard the sound, too—a sound like a light footstep following us 
“ No matter who it is, or what it is,” I said, “ let us walk on. In 
another minute, if there is anything to alarm us, we shall be near 
enough to the house to be heard ” 

We went on quickly—so quickly, that Laura was breathless by the 
time we were nearly through the plantation, and within sight of the 
lighted windows. 

I waited a moment, to give her breathmg-time. Just as we were 
about to proceed, she stopped me again, and signed to me with her 
hand to listen'’once more We both heard distmcdy a long, heavy 
sigh, behind us, m the black depths of the trees. 

“ Who’s there ? ” I called out. 

There was no answer 
“ Who’s there ? ” I repeated 

in instant of silence followed; and then we heard the light fall of 
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the footsteps again, fainter ana fainter—sinking away into the darkness 
—sinking, sinking, sinking—till tney weic lost m the silence 
We hurried out from the trees to the open lawn beyond ; crossed it 
rapidly, and without another word passing between us, reactied the 

house 

In the light of the hak-Iamp, Laura looked at me, with white cheeks 
and startled eyes 

“ I am half dead with fear,” she said c Who could it have been ^ ” 
“ We will try to guess to-monow,” I replied “ In the mean time, 
say nothing to any one of what vc have heard and seen ” 

“ Why not ? ” . 

“ Because silence jlS safe—and we have need of safety m this house ” 
I sent Laura upstairs immediately—waited a mmuie to take oft my 
hat, and put my ban smooth—and then went at once to make my first 
investigations m the horary, on pretence of searching for a book 
There sat the Count, filling out the largest easy-chair m the house, 
smoking and reading calmly, with his feet on’an ottoman, his cravat 
across his knees, and ins shirt collar wade open And there sat Madame 
Fosco, like a quiet child, on a stool by his side, making cigarettes 
Neither husband nor wife could, by any possibility, have been out late 
that evening, and have just got back to the house m a hurry I felt that 
my object in visiting the hbraiy was answered the moment I set eyes 
on them 

Count Fosco rose m pojite confusion, and tied his ciavat on when I 
entered the room 

“Pray don’t let me distuib you,” I said “ I have only come here to 
get a book ” 

“ All unfortunate men of my size suffer from the heat,” said the 
Count, refreshing himself gravely with a large green fan “ I wish I 
could change places with my excellent wife She is as cool, at this 
moment, as a fish in the pond outside ” 

The Countess allowed herself to thaw undei the influence of her 
husband’s quaint comparison “ I am never warm. Miss XIalcombe,” 
she remarked, with the modest air of a woman who was confessing to 
one of her own merits 

u Have you and Lady Glyde been out this evening ? ” asked the 
Count, while I was taking a book from the shelves, to preserve appear¬ 
ances, 

“ Yes, we went out to get a little air ” 

“ May I ask m what direction ? ” 

“ In the direction of the lake—as fai as the boat-hoyse ” 

“ Aha ? As far as the boat-house ? ” 

Under other circumstances, I might have resented his curiosity. 
But, to-night I hailed it as another proof that neither he nor Ins wife 
were connected with the mysterious appearance at the lake 
u No more adventuies, I suppose, this evemng * ” he went on. ** No 
more discoveries, like your discovery of the wounded dog ? ” 
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He fixed his unfathomable grey eyes on me, with that cold, clear, 
irresistible glitter m them, which always forces me to look at him, and 
always make me uneasy, while I do look An unutterable suspicion 
that Ins mind is prying mto mine, overcomes me at these tunes; and it 
overcame me now 

“ No/' I said shortly; “ no adventure—no discoveries." 

I tried to look away from him, and leave the room. Strange as it 
seems, I hardly think I should have succeeded m the attempt, if Madame 
Fosco had not helped me by causing him to move and look away first 
“ Count, you are keeping Miss Halcombe standing/ 5 she said 
The momejit he turned round to get me a chair, I seized my oppor¬ 
tunity—thanked him—made my excuses—and slipped out 
An hour later, when Laura’s maid happened to be in her mistress’s 
room, I took occasion to refer to the closeness of the night, with a view 
to ascertaining next how the servants had been passing their time 
“ Have you been suffering much from die heat downstairs ? ” I 
asked 

“ No, miss/’ said the girl, “ we have not felt it to speak of 55 
“ You have been out m the woods then, I suppose ? 55 
“ Some of us thought of gomg, miss But cook said she should take 
her chair mto the cool court-yard, outside the kitchen-door; and, on 
second thoughts, all the rest of us took our chairs out there, too ” 

The housekeeper was now the only person who remained to be 
accounted for 

“ Is Mrs Michelson gone to bed yet ? ” I inquired. 

“ I should think not, miss/ 5 said the girl, smiling. “ Mrs Michelson 
is more likely to be getting up, just now, than gomg to bed/ 5 
c< Why ? What do you mean ? Has Mrs Michelson been taking 
to her bed in the daytime ? 55 

“ No, miss, not exactly, but the next thmg to it. She's been asleep 
all the evening, on the sofa in her own room 55 
Putting together what I had observed for myself m the library and 
what I have just heard from Laura’s maid, one conclusion seems 
inevitable. The figure we saw at the lake, was not the figure of 
Madame Fosco, of her husband, or of any of the servants The foot¬ 
steps we heard behind us were not the footsteps of any one belonging 
to the house. 

Who could it have been ^ 

It seems useless to inquire. I cannot even decide whether the 
figure was a man’s or a woman’s I can only say that I think it was a 
woman’s. 

VI 

July 4th.—The misery of self-reproach which I suffered yesterday 
evening, on hearing what Laura told me in the boat-house, returned 
m the loneliness of the night, and kept me waking and wretched for 
hours. 
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I lighted my candle at last, and searched through my old journals to 
see what my share in the fatal error of her marriage had really been, 
and what I might have once done to save her from it The result 
soothed me a little—for it showed that, however blindly and ignorantly 
I acted, I acted for the best Crying generally does me harm, but it 
was not so last night—I think it leheved me. I rose this morning with 
a settled resolution and a quiet mind. Nothing Sir Percival can say 
or do shall eve" nntate me again, or make me foiget for one moment that 
I am staying here, m defiance of mortifications, insults, and threats, 
for Laura’s service and for Laura’s sake 

The speculations m which we might have indulged, this morning, 
on the subject of the figure at the lake and the footsteps in the planta¬ 
tion, have been all suspended by a trifling accident which has caused 
Laura great regret She has lost the little brooch I gave here for a 
keepsake, on the day before her marriage As she wore it when we 
went out yesterday evening, we can only suppose that it must have 
dropped from her dress, either m the boat-house, or on our way back 
The servants have been sent to search, and have returned unsuccessful 
And now Laura herself has gone to look for it. Whether she finds it, 
or not, the loss will help to excuse her absence from the house, if Sir 
Percival returns before the letter fiom Mr Gilmore’s partner is placed 
in my hands 

One o’clock has just struck I am considering whether I had better 
wait here for the arrival of the messenger from London, or slip away 
quietly, and watch for him outside the lodge gate. 

My suspicion of everybody and everything m this house inclines me 
to think that the second plan may be the best The Count is safe m 
the breakfast-room I heard him, through the door, as I ran up-stairs, 
ten minutes since, exercising his canary-birds at their tricks —“ Come 
out on my little finger, my pret-pret-pretties ! Come out, and hop up¬ 
stairs 1 One, two, three—and up 1 Three, two, one—and down 1 
One, two, three—twit-twit-twit-tweet 1 ” The birds burst into their 
usual ecstasy of singing and the Count chirruped and whistled at them 
in return, as if he was a bird himself My room door is open, and I 
can hear the shrill singing and whistling at this very moment If I 
am really to slip out, without being observed—now is my time. 

Four o’clock The three hours that have passed smce I made my 
last entry, have turned the whole march of events at Blackwater Park 
in a new direction Whether for good or for evil, I cannot and dare 
not decide. 

Let me get back first to the place at which I left off—or I shall lose 
myself in the confusion of my own thoughts. 

I went out, as I had proposed, to meet the messenger with my letter 
from London, at the lodge gate. On the stairs I saw no one. In the 
hall I heard the Count still exercxsmg his birds But on crossing the 
quadrangle outside, I passed Madame Fosco, walking by herself in 
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her favourite circle, round and round the great fish-pond I at once 
slackened my pace, so as to avoid all appearance of being m a hurry; 
and even went the length, for caution’s sake, of inquiring if she thought 
of going out before lunch. She smiled at me in the fuendliest manner 
—said she preferred remaining near the house—nodded pleasantly— 
and re-entered the hall I looked back, and saw that she had closed 
the door before I had opened the wicket by the side of the carnage 
gates 

In less than a quarter of an hour, I reached the lodge. 

The lane outside took a sudden turn to the left, ran on straight for a 
hundred yards or so, and then took another sharp turn to the right to 
join the high road Between these two turns, hidden from the lodge 
on one side and from the way to the station on the other, I waited, 
walking backwards and forwards High hedges were on either side of 
me, and for twenty minutes by my watch, I neither saw nor heard 
anything At the en<^ of that time, the souhd of a carnage caught my 
ear; and I was met, as I advanced towards the second turning, by a 
fly from the railway I made a sign to the driver to stop As he obeyed 
me, a respectable-looking man put his head out of the window to see 
what was the matter 

“ I beg your pardon,” I said, “ but am I right m supposmg that you 
are gomg to Blackwater Park ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am ” 

“ With a letter for any one ? ” 

“ With a letter for Miss Halcombe, ma’am ” 

“ You may give me the letter. I am Miss Halcombe.” 

The man touched his hat, got out of the fly immediately, and gave 
me the letter. 

I opened it at once, and read these lines I copy them here, thinking 
it best to destroy the original for caution’s sake. 

“ Dear Madam, —Your letter received this morning, has caused me 
very great anxiety I will reply to it as briefly and as plainly as possible 
“ My careful consideration of the statement made by yourself, and 
my knowledge of Lady Glyde’s position, as defined in the settlement, 
lead me, I regret to say, to the conclusion that a loan of the trust money 
to Sir Perctval (or, in other words, a loan of some portion of the twenty 
thousand pounds of Lady Glyde’s fortune), is in contemplation, and 
that she is made a party to the deed, m order to secure her approval of 
a flagrant breach of trust, and to have her signature produced against 
her, if she should complain hereafter It is impossible, on any other 
supposition, to account, situated as she is, for her execution to a deed 
of any kind being wanted at all. 

, “ Id the event of Lady Glyde’s signing such a document as I am 
compelled to suppose the deed m question to be, her trustees would 
be at liberty to advance money to Sir Percival out of her twenty thousand 
pounds. If the amount so lent should not be paid back, and if Lady 
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Clyde should have children, Lhcn lbutmc \\Al then be diminished by 
the sum, large or small, so advanced in plainer feims s:dl, the trans¬ 
action, for anything that Lady GIj de knows to the contrary, may be a 
fraud upon her unborn children 

“ Under these senous circumstances, I would ic com mend Lady 
Clyde to assign as a reason foi withholding hci signature, that she 
wishes the deed to be first submitted to myself, as Lei family solicitor 
(in the absence of my partner, Mi Gilmore) No reasonable objection 
can be made to taking this co&ise—for, if the ti ansae non is an honour¬ 
able one, there will necessarily be no difficulty in my giving my approve 1 
“ Sincerely assuring you of my readiness to afiorci any additional 
help or advice that may be wanted, I b^g to remam, Madam, your 
faithful servant, 

“ William KNrll 55 


I read this kind and selisiole letter very thankfully It supplied 
Laura with a reason for objecting to tne signature winch was un¬ 
answerable, and which w r e could both of us understand I he mes¬ 
senger waited near me while I was reading, to receive his directions 
when I had done 

“ Will you be good enough to say that I understand the letter, and 
that I am very much obliged ^ 55 X said “ There is 110 other reply 
necessary at present 55 

Exactly at the moment when I was speaking those w r otds, holding 
the letter open m my hand. Count fiosco turned the comer of the lane 
from the high road, and stood before me as if he had sprung up out of 
the earth 

The suddenness of his appearance, m the veiy last place under 
heaven in which I should have expected to see him, took me completely 
by surprise The messenger Wished me good-morning, and got into 
the fly again I could not say a word to him—I was not even able to 
return his bow The convict.^n that I was discovered—and by that 
man, of all others—absolutely petrified me 

“ Are you going back to the house. Miss I-Ialcombc ^ 55 he inquired, 
without showing the least surpiise on lus side, and w ithout even looking 
after the fly, which drove off while lie was speaking to me 

I collected myself sufficiently lo make a sign m the affirmative 

“I am going back too , 55 he said “ Piay allow me the pleasure of 
accompanying you. Will you La><e my aim ^ You look: surprised at 
seeing me 155 

I took his arm The first of rny scattered senses that came back, 
was the sense that warned me to sauufiee anything rather than make an 
enemy of him 

“ You look surprised at seeing me 155 he repeated, in his quietly 
pertinacious way 

“ I thought. Count, I heard you With youi birds m the bieakfast- 
room / 5 1 answered, as quietly and firmly as I could 
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“ Surely But my little feathered children, dear lady, are only too 
like other children They have their days of perversity, and this 
morning was one of them My wife came m, as I was putting them back 
in their cage, and said she had left you going out alone for a walk You 
told her so, did you not ? ” 

“ Certainly ” 

“ Well, Miss Halcombe, the pleasure of accompanying you was too 
great a temptation for me to resist At my age there is no harm m 
confessing so much as that, is there 5 I seized my hat, and set off to 
offer myself as your escort Even so fat an old man as Fosco is surely 
better than no escort at all ? I took the wrong path—I came back in 
despair—and here I am, ainved (may I say it ?) at the height of my 
wishes ” 

He talked on, in this complimentary strain, with a fluency which left 
me no exertion to make beyond the effort of maintaining my composure 
He never referred in .the most distant manher to what he had seen in 
the lane, or to the letter which I still had m my hand This ominous 
discretion helped to convince me that he must have surprised, by the 
most dishonourable means, the secret of my application in Laura’s 
interest to the lawyer, and that, having now assured himself of the 
private manner in which I had received the answer, he had discovered 
enough to suit his purposes, and was only bent on trying to quiet the 
suspicions which he knew he must have aroused m my mind I was 
wise enough, under these circumstances, not to attempt to deceive him 
by plausible explanations—and woman enough, notwithstanding my 
dread of him, to feel as if my hand was tainted by resting on his arm 

On the drive in front of the house we met the dog-cart being taken 
round to the stables Sir Percival had just returned He came out 
to meet us at the house-door Whatever other results his journey 
might have had, it had not ended in softening his savage temper. 

“ Oh i here are two of you come back,” he said, with a lowering face. 
“ What is the meaning of the house being deserted in this way ? Where 
is Lady Glyde ? ” 

I told him of the loss of the brooch, and said that Laura had gone 
into the plantation to look for it 

“ Brooch or no brooch,” he growled sulkily, “ I recommend her not 
to forget her appointment in the library, this afternoon. I shall expect 
to see her in half an hour ” 

I took my hand from the Count’s arm, and slowly ascended the 
steps. He honoured me with one of his magnificent bows, and then 
addressed himself gaily to the scowling master of the house. 

“ Tell me, Percival,” he said, “ have you had a pleasant drive ? And 
has your pretty shining Brown Molly come back at all tired ? ” 

“ Brown Molly be hanged—and the drive too 1 I want my lunch ” 

“ And I want five minutes’ talk with you, Percival, first,” returned 
the Count “ Five minutes’ talk, my friend, here on the grass.” 

“ What about 5 ” 
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Abom business tint very much concerns you ” 

I lingered long enough, in passing ihiough the hall-door to hear tins 
question and answer, anc to see Sir Peraval tiirust his naiL> mto his 
pocicets, in sullen Hesitation 

“ If yon want to badger me With any more of yom infernal scruples,” 
he saio, cc I, foi one, won t near I want my lunch ” 

“ Come oat neie, and speak to me,’ repealed tne Count, sull per¬ 
fectly uninfluenced. by tne rudest speccn that his fi-end could make 
lo him ^ 

Sir Percivaj descended the steps The Count ioo£ him by the arm, 
and walked him away gently Tne “ business,” I was*sure, referred 
to the quesuen of die signatuie Th^y were speaking of Lama and 
cf me, beyond a aoubt I felt heart-vek and faint widi anxiety It 
might be of trie last importance to bodi of us to know what they were 
saymg to each othei at dwt moment—and not one word of it could, 
by any possibility, reach my ears 

I waited about die house, from room to loom, with the lawyer’s 
letter m my bosom (I was afraid, by this lure, even to trust it under 
lock and key), till die oppression of my suspense half maddened me 
Tiiere were no signs of Laura’s return, and I drought of going out to 
look for her But my strength w r as so exhausted oy the trials and 
anxieties of the morning, that the hcaL of die day quite overpowered 
me , and, after an attempt to get to die door, I was obliged to return to 
the draw ng-ioom, and lie down cm die nearest sofa to recover 

I WTiS just composing myself, when the door opened softly, and the 
Count looked in 

“ A inousand pardons. Miss Hakombe, 5 he said, cc I omy venture 
to disturb you because I am die beater of good news Pei aval—wiio 
is capricious m everymmg, rs you mow—has seen fit to alter his mind, 
at the last moment, and the business of the Sigeatuie A s put off for the 
present A grear relief to all of ns. Miss Holcombe, as I see with 
pleasure m your face Pray presem my best respects and felicitations, 
when you mention dns pleasant cnangc of circumstances to Lady 
Clyde ” 

He left me before I had recovered my astonishment Tncre could 
be no doubt that this extraordinary alteration of purpose in die matter 
of the signature, was guc to his influence, and that his discovery of 
my application to London y ester clay, and of my having received an 
answer to it to-day, had offered him the means of interfering wnn certain 
success 

I i eh these impressions , but my mind seemed to shi le tne exhaustion 
of my boay, and I was in no condition to dwell on diem, with any 
useful lefeience to the doubtful picscnt, or the tiirciLemug future I 
tried a second time to run out, and find Lauia, but my head was 
giddy and my knees trembled under me There was no choice but to 
give it up again, and return to the sofa, sorely against my will 

The quiet m the house, and the low murmunng hum of summer 
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insects outside the open window, soothed me My eyes closed of 
themselves, and I passed gradually into a strange condition, which 
was not waking—for I knew nothing of what was going on about me , 
and not sleepmg—for I was conscious of my own repose In this 
state, my fevered mind broke loose from me, while my weary body 
was at rest, and in a trance, or day-dream of my fancy—I know not 
what to call it—I saw Walter Hartright I had not thought of him, 
since I rose that morning, Laura had not said one word to me either 
directly or indirectly referring to him—and yet, I saw him now, as 
plainly as if the past tune had returned, and we were both together 
again at Limmendge House 

He appeared to me as one among many other men, none of whose 
faces I could plainly discern They were all lying on the steps of an 
immense ruined temple Colossal tropical trees—with rank creepers 
t wining endlessly about their trunks, and hideous stone idols glimmering 
and grinning at intervals behind leaves and stalks and branches— 
surrounded the temple^ and shut out the sky, and threw a dismal 
shadow over the forlorn band of men on the steps. White exhalations 
twisted and curled up stealthily from the ground, approached the men 
m wreaths like smoke, touched them, and stretched them out dead, 
one by one, in the places where they lay. An agony of pity and fear 
for Walter loosened my tongue, and I implored him to escape “ Come 
back! come back 1 ” I said “ Remember your promise to her and to 
me Come back to us, before the Pestilence reaches you, and lays you 
dead like the rest! ” 

He looked at me, with an unearthly quiet m his face “ Wait,” he 
said, “ I shall come back The night, when I met the lost Woman on 
the highway, was the mght which set my life apart to be the instrument 
of a Design that is yet unseen Here, lost in the wilderness, or there, 
welcomed back m tide land of my birth, I am still walking on the dark 
road which leads me, and you, and the sister of your love and mme, to 
the unknown Retribution and the inevitable End Wait and look 
The Pestilence which touches the rest will pass me ” 

I saw him again. He was still in the forest, and the numbers of 
his lost companions had dwindled to very few The temple was gone, 

' and the idols were gone—and, in their place, the figures of dark, 
dwarfish men lurked murderously among the trees, with bows m their 
hands, and arrows fitted to the string Once more, I feared for 
Walter, and cried out to warn him. Once more, he turned to me, with 
the immovable quiet m his face 

“ Another step,” he said, “ on the dark road. Wait and look The 
arrows that strike the rest will spare me ” 

I saw him for the third time, in a wrecked ship, stranded on a wild, 
sandy shore The overloaded boats were making away from him for 
the land, and he alone was left, to sink with the ship. I cried to him 
to hail die hindmost boat, and to make a last effort for his life The 
quiet face looked at me in return, and the unmoved voice gave me back 
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the changeless reply “ Another step on the jouiney Wait Lnd 100k. 
The Sea which drowns die rest., wU spam me ” 

I saw him for the last time He vas kneeling by a tomb of white 
maiblc 3 and the shadow of a vened w oman rose out of the grave 
beneath, and waited by his side 1 ne unearthly ornet of his face had 
changed to an unearthly soricw But the ternble certainty of his 
words lemained the same “ Darker and darkei,” he said, “ faitliei 
and fardicr yet Death takes the good, the beautiful, and tne joung— 
and spaics ?ne The Pestilence mat wastes, die Arrow that strikes, the 
Sea that drowns, the Grave dial closes over Love and Hope, are steps 
of iry journey, and lake me nearer d-rci nearer to the End v 
My heart sank under a dread bejend words, under a grief beyond 
tears The aarkness closed round the pilgrim at the marble tomb, 
closed round the veiled woman from the grave, closed round the 
dreamer who looked on m^m I saw and heard no more 
I was roused bj a hand Lira on my shoulder Jt v as Laura's 
She nad dropped on her knees by the side of the sofa Her face 
was flushed and agitated , and her e>es met mine m a wild bewildered 
manner I started the instant I saw her 

“ What has happened ? 35 I asked “ What has frightened you ^ ” 
She looked round at t^e half-open door—put her lips close to my car 
—and answered in a wduspei 


€C Marian ? —the fgure at the lake—the footsteps last night—I’ve 

>5 A. — 


just seen her ! Fve just spoken to her ? 
cc Who, for Heaven's saice > 5 


“ Anne Catheuck 55 

I was so startled bv the disturbance m Laura’s face and manner, and 
so dismayed by the first waking impressions of my dream, that I was 
not fit to bear tire revelation which burst upon me, when that name 
passed her lips I could only stand looted to the floor, looking at her 
m breathless silence 

She was too much absorbed by what had happened to notice the 
effect which her reply had produced on me “I have seen Anne 
Cathcrick 1 I have spoken to Anne Cat he rick ? ” skr repeated, as if I 
had not heard her cc Oh, Marian, I nave such things to tell you 1 
Come away—w r e may be nr ten up ted here—come at once into my 
room ” 

With those eager words, ^he caught me b> tire hand, and led me 
through the library, to the end room on the ground floor, which had 
been fitted up for hex own espec±al use No third person, except her 
maid, coifld have any excuse for surprising us here She pushed me 
m before her, locked the door, ana drew the chintz curtains that hung 
over the msidc 


The strange, stunned feeling which haa taken possession of me still 
remained But a growing conviction that the complications which 
had long ihicalened to gather about her, and to gather about me, had 
suddenly closed fast round us both, was now beginning to penetiate 
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my mind I could not express it in words—I could hardly even realise 
it dimly m my own thoughts. “ Anne Cathenck ! ” I whispered to 
myself, with useless, helpless reiteration—“ Anne Cathenck ' ” 

Laura drew me to the nearest seat, an ottoman in the middle of the 
room “ Look ! ” she said, “ look here 1 ’’—and pomted to the bosom 
of her dress 

I saw, for the first time, that the lost brooch was pinned m its place 
again There was something real m the sight of it, something real in 
the touching of it afterwards, which seemed to steady the whirl and 
confusion in my thoughts, and to help me to compose myself 
“ Where did you find your brooch ? ” The first words I could say 
to her were the words which put that trivial question at that important 
moment. 

“ She found it, Marian.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ On the floor of the boat-house Oh, h6w shall I begin—how shall 
I tell you about it 1 She talked to me so strangely—she looked so 

fearfully ill—she left me so suddenly-1 ” 

Her voice rose as the tumult of her recollections pressed upon her 
mind The inveterate distrust which weighs, night and day, on my 
spirits in this house, instantly roused me to warn her—just as the sight 
of the brooch had roused me to question her, the moment before 
“ Speak low,” I said “ The window is open, and the garden path 
runs beneath it Begm at the beginning, Laura. Tell me, word for 
word, what passed between that woman and you ” 

“ Shall I close the window first 5 ” 

“ No ; only speak low: only remember that Anne Cathenck is a 
dangerous subject under your husband’s roof Where did you first 
see her ? ” 

“ At the boat-house, Marian I went out, as you know, to find my 
brooch, and I walked along the path through the plantation, looking 
down on the ground carefully at every step. In that way I got on, 
after a long time, to the boat-house; and, as soon as I was mside it, I 
went on my knees to hunt over the floor. I was stall searching, with 
my back to the doorway, when I heard a soft, strange voice, behind me 
say, ‘ Miss Fanhe ’ ” 

“ Miss Fairbe 1 ” 

“ Yes—-my old name—the dear, familiar name that I thought I had 
parted from for ever. I started up—not frightened, the voice was too 
kind and gentle to frighten anybody—but very much surprised 
There, looking at me from the doorway, stood a woman, whose face 

I never remembered to have seen before-” 

“ How was she dressed ? ” 

“ She had a neat, pretty white gown on, and over it a poor worn thm 
dark shawl. Her bonnet was of brown straw, as poor and worn as the 
shawl. I was struck by the difference between her gown and the rest 
of her dress, and she saw that I noticed it. ‘ Don’t look at my bonnet 
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and shawl, 5 she said, speaking in a quick, breathless, srddcn way, 

* if I mustn’t wear white, I don’t care what T wear Look at my 

gown as much as you please, I’m not ashamed of that Very 
strange, was it not ? Before I could say anything to soothe her, she 
held out one of her hands, and I saw my brooch m it I was so pleased 
and so grateful, that I went quite close to her to say what I leally felt 
' Are you thankful enough to do me one little kindness 5 she asked 
‘ Yes, indeed,’ I answered, ‘ any kindness in my power I shall oe glad 
to show you ’ ‘ Then let me pm your bieocn on for you, now I have 

found it ’ Her request was so unexpected, Marian, and she made it 
with such extraordinary eagerness, that I crew back a step^or two, not 
well knowing what to do ‘ Ah 1 ’ she said, * your mother would have 
let me pin on the brooch.’ There was something m he* voice and ner 
look, as -well as m her mentioning my mother ,n that reproacnfol manner, 
which made me ashamed of my distrust I took her hand wiui tne 
brooch in it, and put it up* gently on the bosom, of my dress * You 
knew my mother ? ’ I said ‘ Was it very long ago > have I ever seen 
you before 5 ’ Her hands were busy fastening the Liooch she stopped 
and pressed them against my breast. * You don’t remember a fine 
spring day at Limmendge,’ she said, c and your metner walking down 
the path that led to the school with a little girl on eacn Side of her > I 
have had nothmg else to think of since, and I n member it You 
were one of the little girls, and I was the otner Pietty, clever Miss 
Fairhe, and poor dazed Anne Cathenck were nearer to eacli other, 
then, than they are now 1 ’-” 

“ Did you remember hei, Laura, when she told 3 ou ner name ? ” 

“ Yes—I remember your asking me auout Anne Catnenck at 
Limmendge, and your saying that she nau once been consideied 
like me ” 

“ What remanded you of that, Laura ? ” 

“ She remanded me. While I was looking aL her, whde she was very 
close to me, it came over my mind suddenly that we were like each 
other! Her face was pale and thm and weary—but the sight of it 
startled me, as if it had been the sight of my own face m the glass after 
a long illness The discovery—I don’t know why—gave me such a 
shock, that I was perfectly incapable of speaking to her, for me moment ” 

“ Did she seem hurt by your silence ? ” 

“lam afraid she was hurt by it. ‘ You have not got your mother’s 
face,’ she said, * or your mother’s heart. Your mother’s face was dark; 
and your mother’s heart. Miss Fairhe, was tnc heart of an angel ’ ‘ I 
am sure I feel kindly towards you,’ I said, ‘ tnough I may not be able to 
express it as I ought Why do you call me Miss Fanlie- 3 ’ 

* Because I love the name of Fairhe and haTc the name of Glyde,’ she 
broke out violently I had seen nothing like madness in her before 
this, but I fancied I saw it now in her e}cs 1 1 only thought you 
might not know I was married,’ I said, remembermg the wild letter 
she wrote to me at Limmendge, and trying to quiet her She sighed 
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bitterly, and turned away from me ‘ Not know you were married ?’ 
she repeated * I am here because you are married. I am here to make 
atonement to you, befoie I meet your mother in the world beyond the 
grave ’ She drew farther and farther away from me, till she was out 
of the boathouse—and, then, she watched and listened for a little while 
When she turned round to speak again, instead of coming back, she 
stopped where she was, looking in at me, with a hand on each side of 
the entrance. ‘ Did you see me at the lake last night ? ’ she said 
‘ Did you hear me following you in the wood I have been waiting 
for days together to speak to you alone—I have left the only friend I 
have m the-world, anxious and frightened about me—I have risked 
being shut up again in the mad-house—and all for your sake. Miss 
Fairlie, all for your sake ’ Her words alarmed me, Marian, and yet 
there was something in the way she spoke, that made me pity her with 
all my heart I am sure my pity must have been smcere, for it made me 
bold enough to ask the poor creature to cdme in, and sit down in the 
boat-house, by my side ” 

“ Did she do so 5 ” 

“ No She shook her head, and told me she must stop where she 
was, to watch and listen, and see that no third person surprised us. 
And from first to last, there she waited at the entrance, with a hand on 
each side of it, sometimes bending in suddenly to speak to me, 
sometimes drawing back suddenly to look about her * I was here 
yesterday,’ she said, ‘ before it became dark, and I heard you, and the 
lady with you, talking together I heard you tell her about your 
husband I heard you say you had no influence to make him believe 
you, and no influence to keep him silent Ah 1 I knew what those 
words meant, my conscience told me while I was listening Why did 
I ever let you marry him 1 Oh, my fear—my mad, miserable, wicked 

fear ! -’ She covered up her face with her poor worn shawl, and 

moaned and murmured to herself behind it I began to be afraid she 
might break out into some terrible despair which neither she nor I 
could master ‘ Try to quiet yourself,’ I said ‘ try to tell me how 
you might have prevented my marriage ’ She took the shawl from her 
face, and looked at me vacantly ‘ I ought to have had heart eno lgh 
to stop at Limmendge,’ she answered ‘ I ought never to have let the 
the news of his coming there frighten me away I ought to have 
warned you and saved you before it was too late. Why did I only- 
have courage enough to write you that letter ? Why did I only do 
harm, when I wanted and meant to do good ? Oh, my fear—my mad, 
miserable, wicked fear 1 ’ She repeated those words again, and hid 
her face again m the end of her poor worn shawl It was dreadful to 
see her, and dreadful to hear her.” 

“ Surely, Laura, you asked what the fear was which she dwelt on so 
earnestly ? ” 

“ Yes; I asked that,” 

“ And what did she say ? ” 
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44 She asked me, in lcium* it I snculd not be elrud of a men who had 
shut me up m a mac-house ard who would shut me up again, if he 
could ? I s^id, c Aie you *Lfid still ? Surely you tvould not be here 
if you were ah rad now ? m 4 No/ she said, 4 I am not afraid now ’ I 
asked why not She suddenly bent feivaid imo the boat-house* and 
said* 4 Can’t you ni^ss why > ? I shook my head £ Look at me,’ she 
went on I told her I v as gi ieved to see tnat sue looked Tr ciy soriowful 
and veiy ill Sue ^rr.ded for the frst lime 4 IIP she repeated* 

4 I’m dying You know who l m not afia^d of him now 7 Do you 
think I shall meet yc in momu m He wen ? Will 3011 fotgne me 3 if I 
do ? 5 I was so shocked and so startled* that I coulo make no reply 
4 I have been thinking of it*’ she went cn* 4 all the time 1 have been in 
hiding from youi husband* all the time I lay ill My thoughts have 
driven me here—I vn:t to make aioucment.—T vum to undo all I can 
of the harm 1 once cud 5 I begged hei as ca-nestly ?t> I could to tell 
me what she mean. She sthl looked at me with fined vacant eyes 
4 Shall I undo tli^ hnm ' ’ slic said to LeisJf doubtfully 4 You have 
friends to take your part If you know his Seciet* he wJl be afiaid of 
you* he wont d<i A e use you as he used me He must treat you 
mercifully for his own sake* if he is afraid of you and yom friends 

And if he treats yuu mercifully* and if I can say it was my doing- 5 

I listened eagerly foi moic * but she stopped cl those voids ” 

44 You tried to make her go on ? ” 

“ I tried, but she only chew herself aw r ay rrom ne again- and 
leaned hei face end airm ?-amsi the side cf the boat-house 4 Oh 5 5 
I heard her say* with a cucadful* distracted tenderness m her voice* 
c oh ? if I cou’d only be buried wnth your mother * If I could only 
wake at her side* when tnc angel’s trumpet sounds* and the graves give 
up their dead at the ic&uircction 1 ’—Manan * I trembled from head 
to foot—it was uciiiPe to hear her 4 But there is no hope of that*’ 
she said* moving a little* so £ s to look at me age in * 4 no hope for a poor 
stranger like me I shall not test under the marble cross that I washed 
with my own hands* and made so wmte and pure for licr sake Oh 
no ! oh no ! Goa’s mercy* not man’s* v ill take me to her* where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at ic^t 5 She spoke 
those words quietly and sorrowfully* with a heavy* hopeless sigh * and 
then waited a little Her face was contused and troubled * she seemed 
to be think ing* or trying to think 4 What was it I said just now ? ’ she 
asked* after a while 4 When ycui mother is in my mind, everything 
else goes out of it What was I saying ? what was 1 saying? 5 I 
reminded the poor creatine* as kmcLy and dehcately as I could c Ah* 
yes* yes* 5 she said* still in a vacant, peiplcxed mannci 4 You arc 
helpless with your wicked husband Yes And I must do what I 
have come to do here—1 must make it up to you foi having been afraid 
to speak out at a bener tune 5 4 What ts it you have to tell me ? * I 

asked . 4 The Secret that y om cruel husband is afraid of*' she answered 
4 1 once threatened him wiUi tlie Secret* and frightened him You 
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shall threaten him with the Secret, and frighten him, too 5 Her face 
darkened, and a hard, angry stare fixed itself in her eyes. She began 
waving her hand at me in a vacant unmeaning manner * My mother 
knows the Secret,’ she said ! My mother has wasted under the 
Secret half her lifetime One day, when I was grown up, she said 

something to me And the next day, your husband-’ ” 

“ Yes, yes' Go on What did she tell you about your husband ? ” 

“ She stopped again, Marian, at that pomt-” 

“ And said no more ? ” 

“ And listened eagerly ‘ Hush 1 ’ she whispered, still waving her 
hand at me ^ Hush' ’ She moved aside out of the doorway, moved 
slowly and stealthily, step by step, till I lost her past the edge of the 
boat-house.” 

“ Surely, you followed her ? ” 

“Yes, my anxiety made me bold enough to rise and follow her 
Just as I reached the entrance, she appeared pgain, suddenly, round the 
side of the boat-house* * The secret,’ I whispered to her—‘ wait and 
tell me the secret > ’ She caught hold of my arm, and looked at me, 
with wild, frightened eyes ‘ Not now,’ she said, ‘ we are not alone— 
we are watched Come here to-morrow at this tune—by yourself— 
mmd—by yourself’ She pushed me roughly into the boat-house 
again, and I saw her no more ” 

“ Oh, Laura, Laura, another chance lost! If I had only been near 
you, she should not have escaped us On which side did you lose sight 
of her ? ” 

“ On the left side, where the ground sinks and the wood is thickest.” 
“ Did you run out again ? did you call after her ? ” 

“ How could I ? I was too terrified to move or speak.” 

“ But when you did move—when you came out-? ” 

“ I ran back here, to tell you what had happened ” 

“ Did you see any one, or hear any one, m the plantation ?” 

“ No, it seemed to be all still and quiet, when I passed through it ” 

I waited for a moment to consider Was this third person, supposed 
to have been secredy present at the interview, a reality, or the creature 
of Anne Cathenck’s excited fancy ? It was impossible to determine. 
The one thing certam was, that we had failed again on the very brink 
of discovery—faded utterly and irretrievably, unless Anne Cathenck 
kept her appointment at the boat-house, for lie next day 
“Are you quite sure you have told me everything that passed 
Every woid that was said ? ” I inquired 
“ I thmk so,” she answered “ My powers of memory, Marian, are 
not like yours But I was so strongly impressed, so deeply interested, 
that nothing of any importance can possibly have escaped me ” 

“ My dear Laura, the merest trifles are of importance where Anne 
Cathenck is concerned. Think again. Did no chance reference 
escape her as to the place m which she is living at the present time ? ” 
“ None that I can remember.” 
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w Did she not mention a companion and friend—a woman named 
Mrs Clements ? ” 

<c Oh yes 5 yes 1 I forgot that Sue told me Mrs Cicmems wanted 
sadly to go with her to the lake, and take caie cf h t r and o( gged and 
prayed that she would not venture into this neighbourhood alone ” 

“ Was that all she said about Mrs Clements > ” 

“ Yes, that was all” 

“ She told you nothing about the place jq which she :cok reiuge 
after leaving Todd’s Corner ? ” 

“ Nothing—I am quite suie 55 

<c Not where she has lived since > Nor what her Ilncss ha a oeen ^ ” 

“ No, Marian , not a word Tell me, pi?} tell me, what \ou think 
about it I don’t know what to think, or what to do next ” 

You must do this, my love * You must carefully keep die appoint¬ 
ment at the boat-house, to-morrow It is impossible to say wi'dt 
interests may not depend on your seeing that woman again You ‘'hall 
not be left to yourself a second time I will follow you, at a safe distance 
Nobody shall see me, but I will keep within nearing of your voice T 
anything happens Anne Cathenck has escaped \\ mcr Haruighu ana 
has escaped you Whatever happens, she shall not escape me ” 

Laura’s eyes read mine attentively 

“ You believe,” she said, “ in tins secret that mj nusband is a^id 
of ? Suppose, Marian, it should only exist, after ail, m Anne Cathonor’s 
fancy i Suppose she only wanted to see me and to speak to me foi me 
sake of old remembrances ^ Her manner was so strarge, ± annest 
doubted her Would you trust her in other things ? 5 

“ I trust nothing, Laura, but my own obsei\alien of you r Hsbr^d’s 
conduct I judge Anne Catherick’s words bj lr& actions—I 
believe there ts a secret ” 

I said no more, and got up to leave the room Thoughts w^e 
troubling me, which I might have told her if we had spoken togeebe. 
longer, and which it might have been dangerous foi her to kno * The 
influence of the terrible dream from which she had awakened me, hv tg 
darkly and heavily over every fresh impression wmch the progress cf 
her narrative produced on my mind I fell the ominous Dmu-e, 
coming close , chilling me, with an unutterable aw e, forcing on me 
die conviction of an unseen Design m the long senes of complications 
which had now fastened round us 1 thought ol Hartright— ?s >av 
hun, m the body, when he said farewell, as I saw mm, m the ^pirn, m 
my dream—and I, too, began to doubt now whether we s \tie iot 
advancing, blindfold, to an appomted and an inevitable enu 

Leaving Lauia to go upstairs alone, 1 went oul *g look about me m 
the walks near the house The circumstances under vto ch Anne 
Cathenck had parted from her, had made me mjctp tlv anxiou^ to mow 
how Count f osco was passing the afternoon , and nac renaereu me 
secretly distiustful of the results of that scbraiy journey from which 
S ir Percival had returned but a few hours since 
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After looking for them m every direction, and discovering nothings 
I returned to the house, and entered the different rooms on the ground 
floor, one after another They were all empty I came out again into 
the hall, and went up-stairs to return to Laura Madame Fosco 
opened her door, as I passed it in my way along the passage, and I 
stopped to see if she could inform me of the whereabouts of her husband 
and Sir Percival Yes, she had seen them both from her window 
more than an hour since. The Count had looked up, with his cus¬ 
tomary kindness, and had mentioned, with his habitual attention to 
her in the smallest trifles, that he and his friend were going out together 
for a long walk 

For a long walk They had never yet been m each other's company 
with that object in my experience of them Sir Percival cared for no 
exercise but riding, and the Count (except when he was polite enough 
to be my escort) cared for no exercise at all 

When I joined Laura again, I found that she had called to mind, m 
my absence, the impending question of the sighature to the deed, which, 
in the mterest of discussing her interview with Anne Cathenck, we 
had hitherto overlooked Her first words when I saw her, expressed 
her surprise at the absence of the expected summons to attend Sir 
Percival m the library 

“ You may make your mind easy on that subject , 55 1 said “ For the 
present, at least, neither your resolution nor mine will be exposed to 
any further trial. Sir Percival has altered his plans the business of 
the signature is put off 55 

« Put ofP 55 Laura repeated, amazedly “ Who told you so ? 55 

“My authority is Count Fosco. I believe it is to his inter¬ 
ference that we are mdebted for your husband’s sudden change of 
purpose. 55 

“ It seems impossible, Marian If the object of my signing was, as 
we suppose, to obtain money for Sir Percival that he urgently wanted, 
how can the matter be put ofP 55 

“ I think, Laura, we have the means at hand of setting that doubt 
at rest Have you forgotten the conversation that I heard between Sir 
Percival and the lawyer, as they were crossmg the hall ? 55 

“ No, but I don’t remember-” 

“ I do There were two alternatives proposed One, was to obtain 
your signature to the parchment The other, was to gam time by 
giving bills at three months. The last resource is evidently the resource 
now adopted—and we may fairly hope to be relieved from our share m 
Sir Percival’s embarrassments for some time to come ” 

“ Oh, Marian, it sounds too good to be true 1 ” 

“ Does it, my love ? You complimented me on my ready memory 
not long since—but you seem to doubt it now. I will get my journal, 
and you shall see if I am right or wrong ” 

I went away and got the book at once. 

On looking back to the entry referring to the lawyer’s visit, we found 
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that my recollection of the two alternatives presented was accmately 
correct It was almost as great a relief to my mind as to Laura’s, to 
find that my memory had served me, on this occasion, as faithfully as 
usual In the perilous uncertainty of our present situation, it is hard 
to say what future interests may not depend upon the regularity of the 
entries m my journal, and upon the reliability of my recollection at the 
time when I make them 

Laura’s face and manner suggested to me that this last consideration 
had occurred to her as well as to myself Any way, it is only a trifling 
matter, and I am almost ashamed to put it down here in writing—it 
seems to set the forlornness of our situation in such a miserably vivid 
light We must have little indeed to depend on, when the discovery 
that my memory can still be trusted to serve us, is hailed as if it was the 
discoveiy of a new friend ? 

The first bell for dinner separated us Just as it had done ringing, 
Sir Percival and the Count* returned from their walk We heard the 
master of the house storming at the servants for bang five minutes late, 
and the master’s guest interposing, as usual, m the interests of propriety, 
patience, and peace 

The evening has come and gone No extraordinary event has 
happened But I have noticed certain peculiarities m the conduct of 
Sir Percival and the Count, which have sent me to my bed, feeling 
very anxious and uneasy about Anne Cathenck, and about the results 
which to-morrow may produce 

I know enough by this time, to be sure that the aspect of Sir Percival 
which is the most false, and which, therefore, means the worst, is his 
polite aspect. That long walk with his friend had ended m improvmg 
his manners, especially towards his wife To Laura’s secret surprise 
and to my secret alarm, he called hei by her Christian name, asked if 
she had heard lately from her uncle, inquired when Mrs Vesey was to 
receive her invitation to Blackwacer, and showed her so many other 
little attentions, that he almost recalled the days of his hateful courtship 
at Limmeridge House This was a bad sign, to begin with, and I 
thought it more ominous still, that he should pretend, after dinner, to 
fall asleep m the drawing-room, and that his eyes should cunningly 
follow Laura and me, when he thought we neither of us suspected Inm 
I have never had any doubt that his sudden journey by himself took 
him to Welnungham to question Mrs Cathenck—but the experience 
of to-night has made me fear that the expedition was not undertaken 
in vam, and that he has got the information which he unquestionably 
left us to collect If I knew where Anre Cathenck was to be found, I 
would be up to-morrow with sunrise, and warn her 

While the aspect under which Sir Percival presented himself, to¬ 
night, was unhappily but too familiar to me, the aspect under which the 
Count appeared, was, on the other hand, entirely new in my experience 
of him. He permitted me, this evening, to make his acquaintance, for 
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the first time, in the character of a Man of Sentiment—of sentiment, 
as I believe, teally felt, not assumed for the occasion 

For instance, he was quiet and subdued, his eyes and his voice 
expiessed a restrained sensibility He wore (as if there was some 
hidden connexion between his showiest finery and his deepest feeling) 
the most magnificent waistcoat he has yet appeared in—it was made of 
pale sea-green silk, and delicately trimmed with fine silver braid His 
voice sank into the tenderest inflections, his smile expressed a thought¬ 
ful, fatherly admiration, whenever he spoke to Laura or to me He 
pressed his wife’s hand under the table, when she thanked him for 
trifling little attentions at dinner He took wine with her “ Your 
health and happiness, my angel' ” he said, with fond ghstemng eyes 
He ate little or nothing, and sighed, and said, “ Good Percival! ” 
when his friend laughed at him After dinner he took Laura by the 
hand, and asked her if she would be “ so sweet as to play to him ” She 
complied, through sheer astonishment He sat by the piano, with his 
watch-chain resting in folds, like a golden serpent, on the sea-green 
protuberance of his waistcoat. His immense head lay languidly on 
one side, and he gently beat time with two of his yellow-white fingers. 
He highly approved of the music, and tenderly admired Laura’s 
manner of playing—not as poor Hartright used to praise it, with an 
innocent enjoyment of the sweet sounds, but with a clear, cultivated, 
practical knowledge of the merits of the composition, in the first place, 
and of the merits of the player’s touch in the second As the evening 
closed in, he begged that the lovely dying light might not be profaned, 
just yet, by the appearance of the lamps He came, with his horribly 
silent tread, to the distant window at which I was standing, to be out of 
his way and to avoid the very sight of him—he came to ask me to 
support his protest against the lamps If any one of them could only 
have burnt him up, at that moment, I would have gone down to the 
kitchen, and fetched it myself 

“ Surely you like this modest, trembling Enghsh twilight ? ” he said 
softly “Ah 1 I love it I feel my inborn admiration of all that is 
noble and great and good, purified by the breath of heaven, on an 
evening like this Nature has such imperishable charms, such in¬ 
extinguishable tenderness for me!—I am an old, fat man • talk which 
would become your lips. Miss Halcombe, sounds like a derision and a 
mockery on mine It is hard to be laughed at m my moments of 
sentiment, as if my soul was like myself, old and overgrown Observe, 
dear lady, what a fight is dymg on the trees ! Does it penetrate your 
heart, as it penetrates min e ? ” 

He paused—looked at me—and repeated the famous fines of Dante 
on the Evenmg-time, with a melody and tenderness which added a 
charm of their own to the matchless beauty of the poetry itself. 

“ Bah 1 ” he cried suddenly, as the last cadence of those noble 
Italian words died away on his lips; “ I make an old fool of myself, 
and only weary you all! Let us shut up the window in our bosoms 
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and get back to the raaucr-of-fic. wo del r'e, civai 1 1 r zci\ n me 
admission of the lamps Lady Glvde —v/Lss Halcombe—meaner, 
my good wife—which ol you vi ul indulge me with a game at cloiimiocs^’ 

He addressed us Jl, but he locked especially at I aura 

She had learnt to feel my dieaa oi clouding him, and she accepted 
his proposal It was more than I could have done* at that moment 
I could not have sat do^ v at die same table With turn, for urw co-wa&a- 
tion His eyes seemed to icacn mv mmest soul through tne dmJkenng 
obscurity of the twil gin iriu voice trembled along cvxn} nerve n my 
body* and turned me not and cold alternately The rm si cry and ^rror 
of my dream, which gad haunted me, ai intervals, ail thiough the 
evening, now oppressed oy rr±nd with an unendurable foiebodmg and 
an unutterable awe I saw ihe white lomb agam, and the veiled 
woman rising out of it, by Hartnght’s s-de i he thought of Laura 
welled up like a spring in die depths of rny heart, and filled it with 
waters of bitterness, never, jaever known to u bcfoie I caught her by 
the hand, as she passed me on her w r ay to the table, and kissed her as 
if that night was to part us for ever Wink they were all gazing at me 
m astonishment, 1 lan out tuiougii the low window which was open 
before me to the ground—ran out to hide from mem in tne daikness , 
to hide even from myself 

We separated that evening 3 ai.cr titan usual r Ic\ aids miomght, 
the summer silence was bioken by the shuddering of a iow, melancholy 
wind among the trees We all felt the sudden chill m the atmosphere, 
but the Count was die hist to notice the steultny rising of the wind 
He stopped while he was lighting my candle foi me, and held up his 
hand warmngly: 

“ Listen ! 55 he said 


“ There will be a change ‘o-monow 


vn 

July 5th,—The events of vessel day warned me to be ready, sooner or 
later, to meet the woist I o-day is not 3 ct at an ena, and the woist 
has come. 

Judging by the closest calculation of time that Laura and I could 
make, we arrived at die conclusion that Anne Catherick must have 
appeared at the boat-house at half-pasi two o’clock, on die afternoon of 
yesterday I accordingly arranged that Laura should just show 7 hciself 
at the luncheon-table, to-day, and should men slip out at the List 
opportumty; leaving me behind to preserve appearances, and to 
follow her as soon as I could safely do so This mode of pioceedmg, 
if no obstacles occurred to thwart us, would enable her m be at the 
boat-house before half-past two , and (when I left the tabic, in my turn) 
would take me to a safe position m the plantation, befcie three 

The change in the weather, which last night’s wand warned us to 
expect, came with die morning It was laming heavily, when I got 
up , and it continued to ram until twelve o’clock—when the clouds 
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dispersed, the blue sky appeared, and the sun shone again with the 
bright promise of a fine afternoon 

My anxiety to know how Sir Percival and the Count would occupy 
the early part of the day, was by no means set at rest, so far as Sir 
Percival was concerned, by his leaving us immediately after breakfast, 
and going out by himself, in spite of the ram He neither told us 
where he was gomg, nor when we might expect him back We saw 
him pass the breakfast-room window, hastily, with his high boots and 
his waterproof coat on—and that was all 

The Count passed the morning quietly, indoors, some part of it, in 
the library,„some part in the drawing-room, playing odds and ends of 
music on the piano, and humming to himself Judging by appearances, 
the sen timen tal side of his character was persistently inclined to betray 
itself still He was silent and sensitive, and ready to sigh and languish 
ponderously (as only fat men can sigh and languish), on the smallest 
provocation. • * 

Luncheon-time came, and Sir Percival did not return The Count 
took his friend’s place at the table—plaintively devoured the greater 
part of a fruit tart, submerged under a whole jugful of cream—and 
explained the full merit of the achievement to us, as soon as he had done 
“ A taste for sweets,” he said in his softest tones and his tenderest 
manner, “ is the innocent taste of women and children I love to share 
it with them—it is another bond, dear ladies, between you and me ” 

Laura left the table m ten minutes’ time I was sorely tempted to 
accompany her But if we had both gone out together, we must have 
excited suspicion, and, worse still, if we allowed Anne Cathenck to 
see Laura accompanied by a second person who was a stranger to her, 
we should in all probability forfeit her confidence from that moment, 
never to regain it again. 

I waited, therefore, as patiently as I could, until the servant came in 
to clear the table When I quitted the room, there were no signs, m 
the house or out of it, of Sir Percival’s return. I left the Count with a 
piece of sugar between his hps, and the vicious cockatoo scrambling up 
his waistcoat to get at it, while Madame Fosco, sitting opposite to her 
husband, watched the proceedings of his bird and himself, as atten¬ 
tively as if she had never seen anything of the sort before in her life 
On my way to the plantation I kept carefully beyond the range of view 
from the luncheon-room window. Nobody saw me and nobody 
followed me It was then a quarter to three o’clock by my'watch 

Once among the trees, I walked rapidly, until I had advanced more 
than half way through the plantation At that pomt, I slackened my 
pace, and proceeded cautiously—but I saw no one, and heard no voices. 
By little and little, I came with view of the back of the boat-house— 
stopped and listened—then went on, tall I was close behind it, and must 
have heard any persons who were talking inside. Still the silence was 
unbroken. still, far and near, no sign of a living creature appeared 
anywhere. 
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After skirting round by the back of the building, first on one side, 
and then on the other, and making no discoveries, I ventured m front 
of it, and fairly looked in The place was empty 

I called, “ Laura * —at first, softly, then louder and louder No 
one answered, and no one appeared For all that I could see and hear, 
the only human creature m the neighbourhood of the Jake and the 
plantation, was myself 

My heart began to beat violently; but I kept my resolution, and 
searched, first die boat-house, and then the ground m front of it, for 
any signs which might show me whether Laura had really reached the 
place or not No maik of her presence appeared inside gthe building, 
but I found traces of her outside it, m footsteps on the sand 

I detected the footsteps of two persons—-large footsteps, like a man’s, 
and small footsteps, which, by putting my own feet mto them and 
testing their size m that manner, I felt certain were Laura’s The 
ground was confusedly marked m tins way, just before the boat-house 
Close against one side of it, under shelter of the projecting roof, I 
discovered a little hole m the sand—a hole artificially made, beyond a 
doubt I just noticed it, and then turned away immediately to trace 
the footsteps as far as I could, and to follow the direction m which they 
might lead me 

They led me, starting from the left-hand side of the boat-house, 
along the edge of the trees, a distance, I should think, of between two 
and tlnee hundred yards—and then, the sandy ground showed no 
further trace of them Feeling that the persons whose course I was 
tracking, must necessarily have entered the plantation at this point, I 
entered it, too At first, I could find no path—but I discovered one, 
afterwards, just faintly traced among the trees, and followed it It 
took me, for some distance, m the direction of the village, until I 
stopped at a point where another foot-track ciossed it The brambles 
grew thickly on either side of this second path I stood, looking down 
it, uncertam which way to take next, and, while I looked, I saw on 
one thorny branch, some fragments of fringe from a woman’s shawl 
A closer examination of the fringe satisfied me that it had been torn 
from a shawl of Laura’s , and I instantly followed the second path It 
brought me out, at last, to my great relief, at the back of the house I 
say to my great relief, because I inferred that Laura must, for some un¬ 
known reason, have returned before me by tins roundabout way I 
went m by the court-yard and the offices The first person whom I 
met m crossmg the servant’s hall, was Mrs Michelson, the housekeeper* 

C£ Do you know,” I asked, “ whether Lady Giyde has come m from 
her walk or not ? ” 

“ My lady came in, a little while ago, with Sir Percival,” answered 
the housekeeper* “ I am afraid. Miss Halcombe, something very 
distressing has happened ” 

My heart sank within me. 45 You don’t mean an accident ? ” I 
said, faintly* 
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“ No, no— thank God, no accident But my lady ran up-stairs to 
her own room in tears; and Sir Percival has ordered me to give Fanny 
warning to leave in an hour’s time ” 

Fanny was Laura’s maid, a good, affectionate girl who had been 
with her for yeais—the only person in the house, whose fidelity and 
devotion we could both depend upon 

“ Where is Fanny ? ” I inquired 

“ In my room. Miss Halcombe. The young woman is quite over¬ 
come and I told her to sit down, and try to recover herself ” 

I went to Mrs Michelson’s room, and found Fanny in a corner, 
with her box Jay her side, crying bitterly 

She could give me no explanation whatever of her sudden dismissal. 
Sir Percival had ordered that she should have a month’s wages, m place 
of a month’s warning, and go. No reason had been assigned, no 
objection had been made to her conduct She had been forbidden to 
appeal to her mistress, forbidden even to sea her for a moment to say 
good-by She was to'go without explanations or farewells—and to 
go at once 

After soothing the poor girl by a few friendly words, I asked where 
she proposed to sleep that mght. She replied that she thought of gomg 
to the little inn m the village, the landlady of which was a respectable 
woman, known to the servants at Blackwater Park The next morning, 
by leaving early, she might get back to her friends m Cumberland, 
without stopping m London, where she was a total stranger 

I felt direcdy that Fanny’s departure offered us a safe means of 
communication with London and with Limmeridge House, of which it 
might be very important to avail ourselves Accordingly, I told her 
that she might expect to hear from her mistress or from me m the course 
of the evening, and that she might depend on our both doing all that 
lay m our power to help her, under the trial of leavmg us for the present. 
Those words said, I shook hands with her, and went up-stairs. 

The door which led to Laura’s room, was the door of an ante¬ 
chamber, opening on to the passage. When I tried it, it was bolted 
on the inside. 

I knocked, and the door was opened by the same heavy, overgrown 
housemaid, whose lumpish insensibility had tried my patience so 
severely, on the day when I found the wounded dog I had, smce 
that time, discovered that her name was Margaret Porcher, and 
that she was the most awkward, slatternly, and obstinate servant 
in the house 

On opening the door, she instantly stepped out to the threshold, and 
stood grinning at me in stohd silence 

“ Why do you stand there ? ” I said. “ Don’t you see that I want 
to come in ? ” 

“ Ah, but you mustn’t come in,” was the answer, with another and 
a broader grin still. 

“ How dare you talk to me in that way ? Stand back instantly ! ” 
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She stretched out a great red hand and arm on each sid; cl her, as 
to bar the doorway, and slowly nodded her addle dead at me. 

“ Master’s orders,” she said , and noddea again 
I had need of all my self-control to warn me against contesting the 
matter with her> and to remmd me that the next words I dad to say 
must be addressed to her master. I turned my back on her, and in¬ 
stantly went down-stairs to find him My resolution to keep my 
temper under all the irritations that Sir Pci aval could offer, was, by 
this time, as completely forgotten—I say so to my snamc—as if I had 
never made it. It did me good—after all i had sufTcied and suppressed 
in that house—it actually did me good co feel JOow angry I was 
The drawing-room and the breakfast-room weie bom empty I 
went on to the library; and there I found Sir Peicnai, tne Count, and 
Madame Fosco They were all three standing up, dofcc together, and 
Sir Percival had a little slip of paper m his hand As I opened the 
door, I heard the Count say to him, “ No —a thousand times over, no ” 
I walked straight up to him, and looked run fu J m tne face 
<£ Am I to understand, Sir Percival, that j oar wife’s xoom is a prison, 
and that your housemaid is the gaoler who keeps it > ” Y asked 
“ Yes, that is what you are to understand,” lie answered “ Take 
care my gaoler hasn’t got double duty to ao—rake care jour room is 
not a prison, too ” 

“ Take j/om care how you treat your wife, and how yon threaten 
I broke out, m the heat of my anger, £c Tiil.cc are laws m Fngland co 
protect women from cruelty and outrage If you huit a hair of Lauia’s 
head, if you dare to interfere with my freedom, come wnat may, to 
those laws I will appeal ” 

Instead of answering me, he turned round to the Count 
“ What did I tell you ^ ” he asked. Wnat do you sa y now ^ ” 
c< What I said before,” replied the Count—“ No ” 

Even in the vehemence of my anger, I felt his calm s cold, grey 
eyes on my face They turned away from me, as soon as he had 
spoken, and looked significantly at his wife Madame Posco im¬ 
mediately moved close to my side, and, in mat position, addressed Sa 
Percival before either of us could speak again 
M Favour me with your attention, foi one moment,” she said, m licr 
clear icily-suppressed tones. “ I have to diank you, Sir Percival, for 
your hospitality, and to decline talons advantage of it any longer I 
remain in no house in which ladies arc treated as youi wife ana Miss 
Halcombe have been treated here to-day! ” 

Sir Percival drew back a step, and stared at her in dead silence. The 
declaration he had just heard—a declaration which he well knew, as I 
well knew, Madame Fosco would not have ventured to make without 
her husband’s? permission—seemed to petrify him with surprise The 
Count stood by, and looked at his wife with me most enthusiastic 
admiration. 

“ She is sublime 1 ” he said to hmwelf. lie approached her while 
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he spoke, and drew her hand thiough his arm “ I am at your service, 
Eleanor,” he went on, with a quiet dignity that I had never noticed in 
him before “ And at Miss Halcombe’s service, if she will honour me 
by accepting all the assistance I can offer her ” 

“ Damn it 1 what do you mean ? ” cried Sir Percival, as the Count 
quietly moved away, with his wife, to the door 
“ At other times I mean what I say , but, at this time, I mean what 
my wife says,” replied the impenetrable Italian “We have changed 
places, Percival, for once ; and Madame Fosco’s opinion is—mine ” 
Sir Percival crumpled up the paper in his hand , and pushing past 
the Count, with another oath, stood between him and the door 
“ Have your own way,” he said, with baffled rage m his low, balf- 
whispermg tones “ Have your own way—and see what comes of it ” 
With those words, he left the room 

Madame Fosco glanced mqumngly at her husband. “ He has gone 
away very suddenly,” she said “ What doas it mean > ” 

“ It means that you and I together have brought the worst-tempered 
man m all England to his senses,” answered the Count “ It means. 
Miss Halcombe, that Lady Glyde is lelieved from a gross indignity, 
and you from the repetition of an unpardonable insult Suffer me to 
express my admiration of your conduct and your courage at a very trying 
moment ” 

“ Sincere admiration,” suggested Madame Fosco 
“ Sincere admiration,” echoed the Count 

I had no longer the strength of my first angry resistance to outrage 
and injury to support me My heart-sick anxiety to see Laura, my 
sense of my own helpless ignorance of what had happened at the boat¬ 
house, pressed on me with an intolerable weight I tried to keep up 
appearances, by speaking to the Count and his wife in the tone which 
they had chosen to adopt in speaking to me, but the words failed on my 
lips—my breath came short and thick—my eyes looked longingly, in 
silence, at the door The Count, understanding my anxiety, opened 
it, went out, and pulled it to after him At the same time Sir Percival’s 
heavy step descended the stairs I heard them whispering together, 
outside, while Madame Fosco was assuring me, m her calmest and most 
convenuonal manner, that she rejoiced, for all our sakes, that Sir 
Percival’s conduct had not obliged her husband and herself to leave 
Blackwater Park Before she had done speaking, the whispering ceased, 
the door opened, and the Count looked m. 

“ Miss Halcombe,” he said, “ I am happy to inform you that Lady 
Glyde is mistress again m her own house I thought it might be more 
agreeable to you to hear of this change for the better from me , than 
from Sir Percival—and I have, therefore, expressly returned to mention 

it.” 

“ Admirable delicacy! ” said Madame Fosco, paying back her 
husband’s tribute of admiration, with the Count’s own com, in the 
Count’s own mann er. He smiled and bowed as if he had received a 
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formal compliment from a polite stranger, and drew back to let me 
pass out first 

Sir Percival was standing m the hall As I hurried to the stairs I 
heard him call impatiently to the Count, to come out of the library. 

“ What are you waiting there for > ” he said, “ I want to speak to 
you 55 

“ And I want to think a little by myself,” replied the other. “ Wait 
till later, Percival—wait till later ” 

Neither he nor his friend said any more I gamed the top of the 
stairs, and ran along the passage In my haste and my agitation, I 
left the door of the antechamber open—-but I closed the door of the 
bedroom the moment I was inside it 
Laura was sitting alone at the far end of the room, her arms resting 
wearily on a table, and her face hidden m her hands She started up, 
with a cry of delight, when she saw me 

“ How did you get hsre ^ ” she asked “ Who gave you leave ? 
Not Sir Percival ? ” * 

In my overpowering anxiety to hear what she had to tell me, I could 
not answer her—I could only put questions, on my side Laura’s 
eagerness to know what had passed down-stairs proved, however, too 
strong to be resisted She persistently repeated her inqumes 
“The Count, of course,” I answered, impatiently “Whose in¬ 
fluence m the house—- ? ” 

She stopped me, with a gesture of disgust 

“ Don’t speak of him,” she cried. “ The Count is the vilest creature 

breathing 1 The Count is a miserable Spy-* ” 

Before we could either of us say another word, we were alarmed by a 
soft knocking at the door of the bedroom 
I had not yet sat down, and I went first to see who it was When 
I opened the door, Madame Fosco confronted me, with my handker¬ 
chief m her hand 

“ You dropped this down-stairs, Miss Halcombe,” she said; “ and 
I thought I could brmg it to you, as I was passing by to my own room ” 
Her face, naturally pale, had turned to such a ghastly whiteness, 
that I started at the sight of it Her hands, so sure and steady at all 
other times, trembled violently, and her eyes looked wolfishly past 
me through the open door, and fixed on Laura 
She had been hstemng before she knocked 1 I saw it m her white 
face, I saw it m her trembling hands, I saw it m her look at Laura. 

After waiting an instant, she turned from me m silence, and slowly 
walked away 

I closed the door agam “ Oh, Laura 1 Laura ! We shall both 
rue the day when you called the Count a Spy ! ” 

“ You would have called him so yourself, Marian, if you had known 
what I know. Anne Catherick was right There was a third person 

watching us m the plantation, yesterday ; and that third person-” 

( “ Are you sure it was the Count ? ” 
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“ I am absolutely certain. He was Sir PercivaPs spy—he was Sir 
PercivaPs informer—he set Sir Percival watching and waiting, all the 
morning through, for Anne Cathenck and for me ” 

“ Is Anne found ? Did you see her at the lake ? ” 

“ No She has saved herself by keeping away from the place. 
When I got to the boat-house, no one was there ” 

“ Yes ? yes ? ” 

“ I went in, and sat waiting for a few minutes. But my restlessness 
made me get up again, to walk about a little As I passed out, I saw 
some marks on the sand, close under the front of the boat-house I 
stooped down to examine them and discovered a word written in large 
letters, on the sand The word was— look.” 

“ And you scraped away the sand, and dug a hollow place in it ? ” 

“ How do you know that, Marian ? ” 

“ I saw the hollow place myself, when I followed you to the boat¬ 
house Go on—go on | ” e 

“ Yes, I scraped away the sand on the surface, and in a little while 
I came to a strip of paper hidden beneath, which had writing on it. 
The writing was signed with Anne Cathenck’s initials.” 

“ Where is it ? ” 

“ Sir Percival has taken it from me.” 

“ Can you remember what the writing was ? Do you think you can 
repeat it to me ? ” 

“ In substance I can, Marian It was very short You would have 
remembered it, word for word ” 

“ Try to tell me what the substance was, before we go any further.” 

She complied. I write the hues down here exactly as she repeated 
them to me They ran thus. 

“ I was seen with you, yesterday, by a tall stout old man, and had to 
run to save myself He was not quick enough on his feet to follow me, 
and he lost me among the trees I dare not risk coming back here to¬ 
day at the same time I write this, and hide it in the sand, at six m the 
morning, to tell you so When we speak next of your wicked husband’s 
Secret we must speak safely or not at all Try to have patience I 
promise you shall see me again, and that soon —A. C ” 

The reference to the “ tall stout old man ” (the terms of which 
Laura was certain that she had repeated to me correctly), left no doubt 
as to who the intruder had been. I called to mind that I had told Sir 
Percival, in the Count’s presence, the day before, that Laura had gone 
to the boat-house to look for her brooch In all probability he had 
followed her there, in his officious way, to relieve her min d about the 
matter of the signature, immediately after he had mentioned the change 
m Sir Percival’s plans to me m the drawing-room. In this case, he 
could only have got to the neighbourhood of the boat-house, at the 
very moment when Anne Cathenck discovered him. The suspiciously 
hurried manner m which she parted from Laura, had no doubt prompted 
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bis useless attempt 10 fo.icv* 
previously taken place bczvc 
The distance between uie be use and me lake* and the rime ai which he 
left me m the diav^mr-ro^ri as c^nijc u-ed With the time ar whuen 
Laura and Anne CaLuiiCk had been speaking together* proved that 
fact to us* at any rate, beyond a doubt 
Having arrived at something lire a conclusion* so far* my next gieat 
interest was to know wha: discoveries Sir Peraval had made, after 
Count Fosco had given hum Ins information 
a How came you to lose possession of the tetter ^ ” X asked cc What 
did you do with it. when you louiiu. it m the sane* "> 33 

a After reading it once through/ 5 <-he replied. “ 1 took it into the 
boat-house with me, 10 sh covviu and ioo^ over it a second time While 
I was reading* a shaoow fch acioss me paper I looked up* and saw 
Sir Percival standing \r the doorway wuclung me 35 
<£ Did you try to hie c the icitei ^ 33 

“ I tiled—but he stopped nc 4 You needn't trouble to hide that* 

A 4 

he said * I happen to nave lead it 5 I could only look at rum* help¬ 
lessly—I could say nothing ‘ iou understand? 3 he went on* fi I 
have read it I dug it up o, t of u±e sand two hours since, and buried 
it again* and wrote *he wexd above it ag?m* and left it ready to 
your hands You can i lie > oilmen out of the scrape now You saw 
Anne Catlienck m secret jesteiday* and you have got her letier in 
your hand at this moment 1 nave not caught her yet* but I have caught 
you Give me the letter 5 He stepped cose up to me—I was alone 
with him* Marian—wnac coUu i do >—1 gave him me letter 33 
<c What did be say w icn you gave it to him "> 

“ At first* he said nothing He took me by the arm* and led me out 
of the boat-house* ana k oked about Lam* on ail sides* as if he was 
afraid of our bemg seen o, hear a Then, he clasped lus hand fast 
round my arm* and whispered to me— c Wnat did Arne Cathenck say 
to you yesterday * f insist oi hearing every woid* from first to last 33 
“ Did you tell him > 55 

£C I was alone wirh him* Marian—Ins cruel hand was bruismg my 
arm—what could I do > 33 
u Is the mark on youi arm slT ^ Let me see it ? 3 
Why do you want lo see it z 33 

I want to see it* Laura* Decause our endurance must end* and our 
resistance must begin, m-day T a'a* mark is a v eapon to strike him 
with Let me see it now—I maj have io swear lo it* at some future 
tune 33 

cc Oh* Marian* don’t look so * don't a Ik so 1 It doesn’t hurt me* 
now 1 33 

“ Let me see it ? 33 

She showed me the marks i was past grieving over them* past 
crying over them* past shuddering over diem They say we are cither 
better than men* or woise. If the temptation that has LUen m some 
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women’s way, and made them worse, had fallen in mine, at that moment 
—Thank God 1 my face betrayed nothing that his wife could read 
The gentle, innocent, affectionate creature thought I was frightened 
for her and sorry for her—and thought no more 

“ Don’t think too seriously of it, Marian,” she said, simply, as she 
pulled her sleeve down again “ It doesn’t hurt me, now ” 

“ I will try to think quietly of it, my love, for your sake —Well» 
well* And you told him all that Anne Catherick had said to you—all 
that you told me > ” 

“ Yes, all He insisted on it—I was alone with him—I could 
conceal nothing ” 

“ Did he say anything when you had done ? ” 

“ He looked at me, and laughed to himself, m a mocking, bitter way, 
* I mean to have the rest out of you,’ he said, ‘ do you hear >—the 
rest ’ I declared to him solemnly that I had told him everything I 
knew ‘ Not you ^ ’ he answered, ‘ you know more than you choose to 
tell Won’t you tell it } You shall 1 I’ll wring it out of you at home, 
if I can’t wring it out of you here ’ He led me away by a strange path 
through the plantation—a path where there was no hope of our meeting 
you , and he spoke no more, till we came within sight of the house 
Then he stopped again, and said, ‘ Will you take a second chance, if I 
give it to you ? Will you think better of it, and tell me the rest ^ ’ I 
could only repeat the same words I had spoken before He cursed my 
obstinacy, and went on, and took me with him to the house c You 
can’t deceive me,’ he said , 4 you know more than you choose to tell. 
I’ll have your secret out of you , and I’ll have it out of that sister of 
yours, as well There shall be no more plotting and whispering be¬ 
tween you. Neither you nor she shall see each other again till you have 
confessed the truth I’ll have you watched morning, noon, and night 
till you confess the truth ’ He was deaf to everything I could say He 
took me straight up-stairs into my own room Fanny was sitting there, 
doing some work for me, and he instantly ordered her out Til 
take good care you're not mixed up in the conspiracy,’ he said 6 You 
shall leave this house to-day If your mistress wants a maid, she shall 
have one of my choosing ’ He pushed me mto the room, and locked 
the door on me—he set that senseless woman to watch me outside— 
Marian 1 He looked and spoke like a madman. You may hardly 
understand it—he did mdeed ” 

“ I do understand it, Laura. He is mad—mad with the terrors of a 
guilty conscience. Every word you have said makes me positively 
certain that when Anne Catherick left you yesterday, you were on the 
eve of discovering a secret which might have been your vile husband’s 
rum—and he thinks you have discovered it No thin g you can say or 
do, will quiet that guilty distrust, and convmce his false nature of your 
truth, $ I don’t say this, my love, to alarm you I say it to open your 
eyes to your position, and to convmce you of the urgent necessity of 
lettmg me act, as I best can, for your protection, while the chance is 
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our own Count Fosco’s interference has secured me access to you 
to-day 3 but he may withdraw that interference to-morrow Sir 
Percival has already dismissed Fanny* because she is a quick-witted 
girl* and devotedly attached to you* and has chosen a woman to take 
her place* who cares nothing for your interests* and whose dull intelli¬ 
gence lowers her to the level of the watch-dog m the yard. It is 
impossible to say what violent measures he may take next* unless we 
make the most of our opportunities while we have them 55 

“ What can we do* Marian ? Oh* if we could only leave this house, 
never to see it again ! ” 

“ Listen to me* my love—and try to think that you ate not quite 
helpless so long as I am here with you ” 

“ I will think so—I do think so Don’t altogether forget poor 
Fanny m thinking of me She wants help and comfort, too ” 

“ I will not forget her I saw her before I came up here, and I 
have arranged to communicate with her to-night Letters are not safe 
in the post-bag at Blackwater Park—and I shall have two to write 
to-day, m your interests* which must pass through no hands but 
Fanny’s ” 

“ What letters > ” 

“ I mean to write first, Laura, to Mr Gilmore’s partner, who has 
offered to help us in any fresh emergency Little as I know of the law, 
I am certam that it can protect a woman from such treatment as that 
ruffian has inflicted on you to-day I will go into no details about 
Anne Catherick, because I have no certam mformation to give. But 
the lawyer shall know of those bruises on your arm* and of the violence 
offered to you m this room—he shall* before I rest to-night 155 
“ But, thi nk of the exposure, Marian 1 ” 

“ I am calculating on the exposure Sir Percival has more to dread 
from it than you have The prospect of an exposure may bring him to 
terms, when nothing else will 59 
I rose as I spoke , but Laura entreated me not to leave her. 

“ You will drive him to desperation,” she said, “ and increase our 
dangers tenfold ” 

I felt the truth—the disheartening truth—of those words But I 
could not bring myself plainly to acknowledge it to her In our dread¬ 
ful position, there was no help and no hope for us, but in risking the 
worst I said so, in guarded terms She sighed bitterly—but did not 
contest the matter She only asked about the second letter that I 
had proposed writing To whom was it to be addressed ? 

“ To Mr Fairlie,” I said “ Your uncle is your nearest male relative, 
and the head of the family. He must and shall mterfeie ” 

Laura shook her head sorrowfully 

“ Yes, yes,” I went on, “ your uncle is a weak, selfish, worldly man, 
I know But he is not Sir Percival Glyde, and he has no such friend 
about him as Count Fosco I expect nothing from his kindness* or his 
tenderness of feeling towards you, or towards me. But he will do 
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anything to pamper his own indolence, and to secure his own quiet. 
Let me only persuade him that his interference, at this moment, will 
save him inevitable trouble, and wretchedness, and responsibility here¬ 
after, and he will bestir himself for his own sake I know how to deal 
with him, Laura—I have had some practice ” 

“ If you could only prevail on him to let me go back to Limmeridge 
for a little while, and stay there quietly with you, Marian, I could be 
almost as happy again as I was before I was married ! ” 

Those words set me think ing in a new direction Would it be 
possible to place Sir Percival between the two alternatives of either 
exposing himself to the scandal of legal interference on his wife’s 
behalf, or of allowing her to be quietly separated from him for a time, 
under pretext of a visit to her uncle’s house ? And could he, in that 
case, be reckoned on as likely to accept the last resource ? It was 
doubtful—more than doubtful. And yet, hopeless as the experiment 
seemed, surely it was worth trying? I resolved to try it, m sheer 
despair of knowing what better to do 
“ Your uncle shall know the wish you have just expressed,” I said; 
“ and I will ask the lawyer’s advice on the subject, as well Good may 
come of it—and will come of it, I hope ” 

Saying that, I rose again; and again Laura tried to make me resume 
my seat 

“ Don’t leave me,” she said uneasily. “ My desk is on that table. 
You can write here ” 

It tried me to the quick to refuse her, even in her own interests. 
But we had been too long shut up alone together already. Our chance 
of seemg each other again might entirely depend on our not exciting 
any fresh suspicions It was full time to show myself, quietly and 
unconcernedly, among the wretches who were, at that very moment, 
perhaps, thinking of us and talking of us down-stairs I explained the 
miserable necessity to Laura, and prevailed on her to recognise it as 
I did 

“ I will come back again, love, m an hour or less,” I said. “ The 
worst is over for to-day. Keep yourself quiet, and fear nothing ” 

“ Is the key in the door, Marian ? Can I lock it on the inside ? ” 

“ Yes, here is the key. Lock the door; and open it to nobody, 
until I come up-stairs again.” 

I kissed her, and left her. It was a relief to me, as I walked away, 
to hear the key turned in the lock, and to know that the door was at 
her own command. 

VIH 

July 5th —I had only got as far as the top of the stairs, when the 
locking of Laura’s door suggested to me the precaution of also locking 
my own door, and keeping the key safely about me while I was out of 
the room My journal was already secured, with other papers m the 
table-drawer, but my writing materials were left out, These included 
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a seal* bearing the common device of two doves drmkmg out of the 
same cup , and some sheets of blotting-paper., which had the impression 
on them of the closing lines of my writing m these pages, traced during 
the past night Distorted by the suspicion which had now become a 
part of myself, even such trifles as these looked too dangerous to be 
trusted without a guard—even the locked tabL-drawer seemed to be 
not sufficiently protected, m my absence, until the means of access to 
it had been carefully seemed as well 

1 found no appearance of any one having entered the room while T 
had been talking with Laura My writing materials (which I had given 
the servant mstructions never to meddle with) were scattered over the 
table much as usual The only circumstance m connexion with them 
that at all struck me was, tint the seal lay tidily m the tray with the 
pencils and the wax It was not m my careless habits (I am sorry to 
say) to put it there , neither did I remember putting it there But, 
as 1 could not call to mind, on the other hand where else I had thrown 
it down, and as I was also doubtful whether I "might not, for once, 
have laid it mechanically in the right place, I abstained from adding to 
me perplexity with which trie day’s events had filled my mmd, by 
tioubhng it afresh about a trifle I locked the door, put the key m my 
pocket, and went down-stairs 

Madame fosco was alone m the hall, looking at the weather-glass 
fiC Still falling,” she said £C I am afraid we must expect more ram ” 
Her face was composed again to its customary expiession and its 
customary colour ^But the hand with which she pointed to the dial 
of the weather-glass still trembled 

Could she have told her husband already, that she had overheard 
Laura reviling him, m my company, as a “ Spy ? ” My strong sus¬ 
picion that she must have told him , my irresistible dread (all the more 
overpowering fiom its very vagueness) of the consequences which 
might follow, my fixed conviction, derived from various little self- 
betrayals which women notice m each other, that Madame Fosco, m 
spite of her well-assumed external civility, had not forgiven her niece 
for innocently standing between her and the legacy of ten thousand 
pounds—ail rushed upon my mmd together , all impelled me to speak, 
m the vain hope of usmg my own influence and my own powers of 
persuasion for the atonement of Laura’s offence 

“ May I trust to your kindness to excuse me, Madame Fosco, if I 
venture to speak to you on an exceedmgly painful subject > ” 

She crossed her hands in front of her, and bowed her head solemnly 
without uttering a word, and without taking her eyes off mine for a 
moment 

“ When you were so good as to bring me back my handkei chief,” I 
went on, £C I am very, very much afiaid you must have accidentally 
heard Laura say something which I am unwilling to repeat, and which 
I will not attempt to defend I will only venture to hope that you have 
not thought it of sufficient importance to be mentioned to the Count ? ” 
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“ I think it of no importance whatever/’ said Madame Fosco, 
sharply and suddenly “ But/’ she added, resuming her icy manner 
in a moment, “ I have no secrets from my husband, even m trifles. 
When he noticed, just now, that I looked distressed, it was my painful 
duty to tell him why I was distressed, and I frankly acknowledge to 
you, Miss Halcombe, that I have told h i m ” 

I was prepared to hear it, and yet she turned me cold all over when 
she said those words 

“ Let me earnestly entreat you, Madame Fosco—let me earnestly 
entreat the Count—to make some allowances for the sad position in 
which my sistei is placed She spoke while she was smarting under the 
insult and injustice inflicted on her by her husband—and she was not 
herself when she said those rash words May I hope that they will 
be considerately and generously forgiven ? ” 

“ Most assuredly,” said the Count’s quiet voice, behind me He 
had stolen on us, with his noiseless tread/ and his book m his hand, 
from the library 

“ When Lady Glyde said those hasty words,” he went on, “ she did 
me an injustice, which I lament—and forgive Let us never return to 
the subject, Miss Halcombe , let us ail comfortably combme to forget 
it, from this moment ” 

“ You are very kind,” I said , “ you relieve me inexpressibly-” 

I tried to continue—but his eyes were on me, his deadly smile, 
that hides everything, was set, hard, and unwavering, on his broad, 
smooth face My distrust of ins unfathomable falseness, my sense of 
my own degradation m stooping to conciliate his wife and himself, so 
disturbed and confused me, that the next words failed on my Ups, and 
I stood there in silence 

“ I beg you on my knees to say no more, Miss Halcombe—I am 
truly shocked that you should have thought it necessary to say so 
much ” With that polite speech, he took my hand—oh, how I despise 
myself 1 oh, how little comfort there is, even m knowing that I submitted 
to it for Laura’s sake 1 —he took my hand and put it to his poisonous 
lips Never did I know all my horror of him till then That innocent 
familiarity turned my blood, as if it had been the vilest msult that a 
man could offer me Yet, I hid my disgust from him—I tried to smile— 
I, who once mercilessly despised deceit in other women, was as false as 
the worst of them, as false as the Judas whose lips had touched my hand, 

I could not have maintained my degrading self-control—it is all that 
redeems me in my own estimation to know that I could not—if he had 
still continued to keep his eyes on my face His wife’s tigerish jealousy 
came to my rescue, and forced his attention away from me, the moment 
he possessed himself of my hand Her cold blue eyes caught light; 
her dull white cheeks flushed into bright colour, she looked years 
younger th an her age, in an instant 

“ Count 1 ” she said, “ Your foreign forms of politeness are not 
understood by Englishwomen/’ 
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“Pardon me, my angel ] The best and denest Fughsrwon n in 
the world understands them” With those words, he chewed my 
hand, and quietly raised his wife's hand to his lips, m place of it 

I ran back up the stairs, to take refuge in my own room. If ti ere 
had been time to think, my thoughts, when I was alone again, would 
have caused me bitter suffering But there was no jne to thunk 
Happily for the preservation of my calmness and my coui.gc, there 
was time for nothing but action 

The letters to the lawyer and to Mr Fairhe, were soil to be oujul 20 , 
and I sat down at once, without a moment's hesitation, .0 devote 
myself to them 

There was no multitude of resources to perplex mo —h eie was 
absolutely no one to depend on, m the first instance, bat m> T ceT Su 
Percival had neither friends nor relatives in the ncignbo urhood a hose 
intercession I could attempt to employ. He vas on the coldest t^ims 
—in some cases, on the worst terms—with the fenuUcs of Ins own »ank 
and station who lived near him We two women had neither father, 
nor brother, to come to the house, and take our pails There was no 
choice, but to write those two doubtful letters—or to put Laura m tne 
wrong and myself in the wiong, and to make all peaceable negotiation 
m the future impossible, by secretly escaping from Blcckwatcr Park 
Nothing but the most imminent personal penl could justify our 
taking that second course The letters must be tried first, and I 
wrote them 

I said nothxng to the lawyer about Anne CathcncK, because ( c s J 
had aheady hinted to Laura) that topic was connected wnn a mystery 
which we could not yet explain, and which it would men fore be 
useless to write about to a professional man 1 inb my correspondent 
to attribute Sir Percival's disgraceful conduct, if ne pleased, to iicsp 
disputes about money matters, and simply consulted him on the 
possibility of taking legal proceedings for Laura’s pro^ lion, m the 
event of hei husband's refusal to allow her to leave blacicwatCi Park for 
a time and return with me to Limmendge I referred him to Mr 
Fairhe for the details of this last arrangement—1 assured :11m that I 
wrote with Laura’s authority—and I ended by cremating him 10 act 
in her name, to the utmost extent of his power, and widi the least 
possible loss of lime 

The letter to Mr Fairhe occupied me next I appe led to him on 
the terms which I had mentioned to* Laura as the most likely to nnke 
him bestir himself, I enclosed a copy of my iaier to the bvwer, 10 
show him how serious the case was , and I represented on 1 cm oval to 
Limmendge as the only compromise which would prevent the daeger 
and distress of Laura’s present position from inevitably affecting ncr 
uncle as well as herself, at no very distant time. 

When I had done, and had sealed and directed tire L \vo envelopes, I 
went back with the letters to Laura’* room, to show iiei that dioy wne 
written. 
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“ Has anybody disturbed you ? ” I asked, when she opened the 
door to me 

“ Nobody has knocked, 55 she replied “ But I heard some one in 
the outer room 55 
“ Was it a man or a woman ^ 55 
“ A woman. I heard the rustling of her gown 55 
“ A rustling like silk ? 55 
“Yes, like silk 55 

Madame Fosco had evidently been watching outside The mischief 
she might do by herself, was little to be feared But the mist hief she 
might do, as a willing instrument m her husband’s hands, was too 
formidable to be overlooked 

“ What became of the rustling of the gown when you no longer heard 
it in the ante-room "> 55 1 inquired “ Did you hear it go past your wall, 
along the passage ? 55 

“ Yes I kept still and listened, and just heard it 55 
“ Which way did it go 55 
“ Towards your room 55 

I considered again The sound had not caught my ears But I 
was then deeply absorbed in my letters, and I write with a heavy hand, 
and a quill pen, scraping and scratching noisily over the paper It was 
more likely that Madame Fosco would hear the scrapmg of my pen 
than that I should hear the rustling of her dress Another reason (if 
I had wanted one) for not trusting my letters to the post-bag m the hall. 

Laura saw me thinkmg “ More difficulties 155 she said wearily , 
“ more difficulties and more dangers ^ 53 
<£ No dangers, 33 I replied “ Some little difficulty, perhaps I am 
thinking of the safest way of putting my two letters mto Fanny’s hands 33 
“ You have really written them, then ^ Oh, Marian, run no risks— 
pray, pray run no risks 133 

“ No, no—no fear Let me see—what o’clock is it now ^ 33 
It was a quarter to six There would be time for me to get to the 
village mn, and to come back agam, before dinner If I waited till the 
evening, I might find no second opportunity of safely leavmg the house 
“ Keep the key turned m the lock, Laura, 33 I said, “ and don’t be 
afraid about me If you hear any inquiries made, call through the 
door, and say that I am gone out for a walk 33 
c< When shall you be back > ” 

“ Before dinner, without fail Courage, my love By this tune to¬ 
morrow, you will have a clear-headed, trustworthy man acting for your 
good* Mr. Gilmore’s partner is our next best friend to Mr Gilmore 
himself 33 

A moment’s reflection, as soon as I was alone, convinced me that I 
had better not appear m my walking-dress until I had first discovered 
what was going on in the lower part of the house I had not ascer¬ 
tained yet whether Sir Percival was in doors or out. 

The singing of the canaries in the library, and the srnCl of tobacco- 
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smoke that Gone through the door 3 which was not closed, told me at 
once wfaeie the Count was I looked over my shoulder, as I passed 
the doorway , and saw, to my sui prise, that he was exhibiting the 
docility of the birds., m his most engagingly polite manner, to the house- 
keeper He must have specially invited her to see them—for she would 
never have thought of going into the library of her own accord The 
man’s slightest actions had a pm pose of some kind at the bottom of 
every one of them What could be his purpose here ? 

It was no time then to inquire into his motives I looked about for 
Madame Fosco next, and found her following her favourite circle, 
round and round tne fish-pond 

I was a little doubtful how she would meet me, after the outbreak 
of jealousy, of which I had been die cause so short a time since But 
her husband had tamed her m the interval, and she now spoke to me 
with the same civility as usual My only object m addressing myself 
to her was to ascertain if she knew what had become of Sir Percival 
I contrived 10 refer to him mduectly, and, after a hide fencing on 
either sidy, she at last mentioned that he had gone out 
“ Which of the horses has he taken ^ ” I asked carelessly 
“ None of them,” she replied “ He went away, two hours since, 
on foot As I understood it, his object was to make fresh inquiries 
about the woman named Anne Cathenck Fie appears to be un¬ 
reasonably anxious about tracing her Do you happen to know if she 
is dangerously mad, Miss Halcombe ^ ” 
tfi I do not, Countess ” 

“ Are you going m ^ ” 

“Yes, I think so I suppose it will soon be tune to cLvss for 
dinner ” 

We entered the house together Madame Fosco strolled into the 
library, and closed the door I went at once to fetch my hat and shawl 
Every moment was of importance, if I was to get to Fanny at the inn 
and be back before dinner 

When I crossed the hall again, no one was there, and the singing of 
the birds m the library had ceased I could not stop to make any 
fresh investigations I could only assure myself that the way was 
clear, and then leave the house, with the two letters safe in my pocket 
On my way to the village, I prepared myself for the possibility of 
meeting Sir Percival As long as I had him to deal with alone, I felt 
certain of not losing my presence of mind Any woman who is sure 
of her own wits, is a match, at any tone, for a man who is not sure of 
his own temper I had no such fear of Sir Percival as I had of the 
Count Instead of fluttering, it had composed me, to hear of the errand 
on which he had gone out While the tracing of Anne Cathenck was 
the great anxiety that occupied him, Laura and I might hope for some 
cessation of any active persecution at his hands For our sakes now, 
as welljas for Anne’s, I hoped and prayed fervently that she might still 
escape him. 
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I walked on as briskly as the heat would let me, till I reached the 
cross-road which led to the village, looking back, from time to time, 
to make sure that I was not followed by any one 
Nothing was behind me, all the way, but an empty country waggon 
The noise made by the lumbering wheels annoyed me, and when I 
found that the waggon took the road to the village, as well as myself, I 
stopped to let it go by, and pass out of hearing As I looked toward it, 
more attentively than before, I thought I detected, at intervals, the 
feet of a man walking close behind it, the carter being in front, by the 
side of his hoises The part of the cross-road which I had just passed 
over was so narrow, that the waggon coming after me brushed the 
trees and thickets on either side, and I had to wait until it went by, 
before I could test the correctness of my impression Apparently, 
that impression was wrong, for when the waggon had passed me, the 
load behind it was quite clear 

I reached the inn without meeting Sir Percival, and without noticing 
anything more; and was glad to find that the landlady had received 
Fanny with all possible kindness The girl had a little parlour to sit 
in, away from the noise of the tap-room, and a clean bed-chamber at 
the top of the house She began crying again, at the sight of me, 
and said, poor soul, truly enough, that it was dreadful to feel herself 
turned out into the world, as if she had committed some unpardonable 
fault, when no blame could be laid at her door by anybody—not even 
by her master who had sent her away 
“ Try to make the best of it, Fanny,” I said. “ Your mistress and 
I will stand your friends, and will take care that your character shall 
not suffer Now, hsten to me I have very little time to spare, and I 
am gomg to put a great trust m your hands I wish you to take care 
of these two letters The one with the stamp on it you are to put irno 
the post, when you reach London, to-monow, The other, directed to 
Mr Fairhe, you are to deliver to him yourself, as soon as you get home 
Keep both the letters about you, and give them up to no one They 
are of the last importance to your mistress’s interests ” 

Fanny put the letters into the bosom of her dress “ There they 
shall stop, miss,” she said, “ till I have done what you tell me ” 

“ Mind you are at the station in good tune to-monow morning,” I 
continued “ And when you see the housekeeper at Limmeridge, 
give her my compliments, and say that you are m my service, until 
Lady Glyde is able to take you back We may meet again sooner than you 
thmk So keep a good heart, and don’t miss the seven o’clock tram ” 
'“Thank you, miss—thank you kindly It gives one courage to 
hear your voice again Please to offer my duty to my lady, and say 
I left all the things as tidy as I could in the time Oh, dear 1 d e ar ' 
, who will dress her for dinner to-day ? It really breaks my heart, miss, 
to thmk of it.” 


When I got back to the house, I had only a quarter of an hour to 
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spare, to put myself m order for dinner, and to say two words to Laura 
before I went down-stairs 

“ The letters are m Fanny’s hands,” I whispered to her, at the door. 
“ Do you mean to join us at dinner ^ ” 

Oh, no, no—not fc r the world ” 

“ Has anything happened > Has any one disturbed you ^ 99 
“ Yes—just now—Sir Percival——” 
u Did he come m 5 

“ No, he frightened me by a thump on the door, outside I said, 
4 Who’s there ? ’ ‘ You know,’ he answered c Will you alter your 
mind, and tell me the rest You shall f Sooner or later. I’ll wring 
it out of you You know wheie Anne Cathenck is, at this moment ’ 
‘ Indeed, indeed,’ I said, c I don’t 9 c You do J ’ he called back c I’ll 
crush your obstinacy—mind that f —I’ll wimg it out of you 1 ’ Pie went 
away, with those words—went away, Marian, hardly five minutes ago ” 
He had not found Anne ^ We were safe for that night—he had not 
found her yet 

“ You are gomg down-stairs, Marian ^ Come up again m the 
evening ” 

“ Yes, yes Don’t be uneasy, if I am a little late—I must be careful 
not to give offence by leaving them too soon 99 
The dinner-bell rang , and I hastened away 

Sir Percival took Madame Fosco into the dining-room, and the 
Count gave me his arm He was hot and flushed, and was not dressed 
with his customary care and completeness Had he, too, been out 
before dinner, ana been late m getting back ^ or was he only suffering 
from the heat a little more severely than usual ^ 

However this might be, he was unquestionably troubled by some 
secret annoyance or anxiety, which, with all his poweis of deception, 
he was not able entirely to conceal Through the whole of dinner, 
he was almost as silent as Sir Percival himself, and he, every now and 
then, looked at his wife with an expiession of furtive uneasiness, which 
was quite new m my expenence of him The one social obligation 
which he seemed to be self-possessed enough to perform as carefully 
as ever, was the obligation of being peisistently civil and attentive to 
me What vile object he has m view, I cannot still discover, but, 
be the design what it may, invariable politeness towards myself, 
invariable humility towards Laura, and invariable suppression (at any 
cost) of Sir Percival’s clumsy violence, have been the means he has 
resolutely and impenetrably used to get to his end, ever since he set 
foot m this house I suspected it, when he first interfered m our 
favour, on the day when the deed was produced m the library, and I 
feel certain of it, now 

When Madame Fosco and I rose to leave the table, the Count rose 
also to accompany us back to the drawing-room 
“ What are you going away for ? ” asked Sir Percival— cc I mean 
you ? Fosco,” 
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“ I am gomg away, because I have had dinner enoughs and wine 
enough , 55 answered the Count <c Be so kind, Percival, as to make 
allowances for my foreign habit of going out with the ladies, as wel] as 
coming in with them 55 

“ Nonsense 1 Another glass of claret won’t hurt you Sit down 
again like an Englishman I want half an hour’s qmet talk with you 
over our wine 55 

“A quiet talk, Percival, with all my heart, but not now, and not 
over the wine Later in the evening if you please—later m the 
evening 55 

“ Civil 155 said Sir Percival savagely “ Civil behaviour, upon my 
soul, to a man in his own house 1 ” 

I had more than once seen him look at the Count uneasily during 
dinner-time, and had observed that the Count carefully abstained from 
looking at him in return This circumstance, coupled with the host’s 
anxiety for a httle quiet talk over the wine and the guest’s obstinate 
resolution noi to sit down again at the tabled levived in my memory the 
request which Sir Percival had vainly addressed to his friend, earlier 
in the day, to come out of the library and speak to him The Count 
had deferred granting that private interview, when it was first asked 
for m the afternoon, and had again deferred granting it, when it was a 
second time asked for at the dinner-table Whatever the coming 
subject of discussion between them might be, it was clearly an im¬ 
portant* subject m Sir Percival’s estimation—and perhaps (judging 
from his evident reluctance to appioach it), a dangerous subject as well, 
in the estimation of the Count 

These considerations occurred to me while we were passing from the 
dining-room to the drawing-room Sir Percival’s angry commentary 
on his friend’s desertion of him had not produced the slightest effect 
The Count obstinately accompanied us to the tea-table—waited a 
minute or two m the room—went out mto the hall, and returned with 
the post-bag in his hands It was then eight o’clcock—the koui at 
which the letters were always despatched from Blackwater Park 

“ Have you any letters for the post, Miss Halcombe ” he asked, 
approaching me, with the bag 

I saw Madame Fosco, who was making the tea, pause, with the 
sugar-tongs in her hand, to listen for my answer 

“ No, Count, thank you No letters to-day ” 

He gave the bag to the servant, who was then in the room, sat 
down at the piano, and played the air of the lively Neapolitan street- 
song, <c La mia Carolina,” twice over His wife who was usually the 
most deliberate of women m all her movements, made the tea as quickly 
as I could have made it myself—finished her own cup in two minutes— 
and quietly glided out of the room 

I rose to follow her example—partly because I suspected her of 
attempting some treachery up-stairs with Laura, partly, because I was 
resolved not to remain alone in the same room with her husband. 
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Before I could get to the door* the Count stopped me, by a request 
foi a cup of lea 1 gave him the cup of tea , and tried a second time 
to get away He stopped me again—tins time, by going back to the 
piano, and suddenly appealing to me on a musical question m which he 
declared that the honour of Ins country was concerned 

I vainly pleaded my own total ignorance of music, and total want of 
taste m that direction He only appealed to me again with a vehemence 
which set all further piotest on my part at defiance <c The English 
and the Germans (lie indignantly declared) were always reviling the 
Italians for their inability to cultivate the higher lands of music We 
were perpetually talking of our Oratonos, and they were perpetually 
talking of their Symphonies Did we forget and did they forgec his 
immortal friend and countryman, Rossini ^ What was c Moses m 
Egypt/ but a sublime oratorio, winch was acted on the stage, mstead of 
being coldly sung in a concert-room^ What was the overturn to 
Guillaume Tell, but a symphony under another name Had I heard 
Moses m Egypt p Would 1 listen to this, and this, and tins, and say if 
anything more sublimely sacred and grand had ever been composed by 
mortal man ^ M —And, without waiting for a word of assent or dissent 
on my part, looking me bard m the face all the time, he began thunder¬ 
ing on the piano, and smgmg to it with loud and lofty enthusiasm, 
only mtermptmg himself, at intervals, to announce to me fiercely the 
titles of the different pieces of music “ Chorus of Egyptians, m the 
Plague of Darkness, Miss Halcombe 155 — c ‘ Recitative of Moses, with 
the tables of the Law 55 —“ Prayer of Israelites, at the passage of the 
Red Sea Aha 1 Aha 5 Is that sacred ^ is that sublime ^ 55 The 

f 

piano trembled under his powerful hands. and the teacups on the 
table rattled, as his big bass voice thundered out the notes, and his 
heavy foot beat time on the floor 

There was something horrible—something fierce and devilish, m 
the outburst of his delight at his own signing and playing, and in the 
triumph with which he watched its effect upon me, as I shrank nearer 
and nearer to the door I was released, at last, not by my own efforts, 
but by Sir Percival’s interposition He opened the dining-room door, 
and called out angrily to know what “ that infernal noise ” meant. 
The Count instantly got up from the piano “Ah 1 if Percival is 
coming,” he said, “ harmony and melody are both at an end The 
Muse of Music, Miss Halcombe, deserts us m dismay, and I, the 
fat old minstrel, exhale the rest of my enthusiasm in the open 
air 1 ” He stalked out into the verandah, put his hands m his 
pockets, and resumed the “ Recitativo of Moses,” sotto voce, m the 
garden 

I heard Sir Percival call after him, from the dining-room window. 
But he took no notice he seemed determined not to hear That long- 
deferred quiet talk between them was still to be put off, was still to 
wan for the Count’s absolute will and pleasure 

He had detained me m the drawmg-room nearly half an hour from 
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the time when his wife left us Where had she been, and what had 
she been doing in that interval ^ 

I went up-stairs to ascertain, but I made no discoveries , and when 
I questioned Laura, I found that she had not heard anything Nobody 
had disturbed her—no faint rustling of the silk dress had been audible, 
either m the ante-room or m the passage 

It was then twenty minutes to nine After going to my room to 
get my journal, I returned, and sat with Laura, sometimes writing, 
sometimes stopping to talk with her Nobody came near us, and no¬ 
thing happened We remamed together till ten o’clock I then rose, 
said my last cheering words , and wished her gcod-mght She locked 
her door again, after we had arranged that I should come m and see her 
the first thing in the morning 

I had a few sentences more to add to my diary, before going to 
bed myself, and, as I went down again to the drawing-room, after 
leavmg Laura, for the last time that weary £tey 5 I resolved merely to 
show myself there, to make my excuses, and then to retire an hour 
earlier than usual, for the mght 

Sir Percival, and the Count and his wife, were sitting together Sir 
Percival was yawning m an easy-chair, the Count was reading, 
Madame Fosco was fanning herself Strange to say, her face was 
flushed, now She, who never suffered from the heat was most un¬ 
doubtedly suffering from it to-night 

“I am afraid. Countess, you are not quite so well as usual *>” I 
said 

“ The very remark I was about to make to you” she replied “ You 
are looking pale, my dear 53 

My dear * It was the first time she had ever addressed me with 
that familiarity 1 There was an insolent smile, too, on her face, when 
she said the words 

“ I am suffering from one of my bad headaches,” I answered coldly 

“ Ah, indeed Want of exercise, I suppose ? A walk before 
di n ner would have been just the thing for you ” She referred to the 
“ walk ” with a strange emphasis Had she seen me go out ^ No 
matter if she had The letters were safe now, in Fanny’s hands 

“ Come, and have a smoke, Fosco,” said Sir Percival, rising, with 
another uneasy look at his friend 

“ With pleasure, Percival, when the ladies have gone to bed,” 
replied the Count 

<c Excuse me, Countess, if I set you the example of retiring,” I said 
“ The only remedy for such a headache as min e is going to bed ” 

I took my leave There was the same insolent smile on the woman’s 
face when I shook hands with her Sir Percival paid no attention to 
me He was looking impatiently at Madame Fosco, who showed no 
signs of leaving the 100m with me The Count smiled to himself 
behind his book There was yet another delay to that quiet talk with 
Sir Peruvai—and the Countess was the impediment, this time 
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July 5th —Once safely shut into my own room, I opened these pages, 
and prepaied to go on with that part of the day’s record which was 
still left 10 write 

For ten minutes or more, I sat idle, with the pen in my hand, thinking 
over the events of the last twelve hours When I at last addressed 
myself to my task, I found a difficulty m proceeding with it which I 
had never experienced before In spite of my efforts to fix my thoughts 
on the matter m hand, they wandered away, with the strangest pei- 
sistency, in the one direction of Sir Percival and the Count, and all the 
interest which I tried to concentrate on my journal, centred, instead, 
m that private interview between them, which had been put off all 
through the day, and which was now to take place in the silence and 
solitude of the night 

In this perverse state of mmd, the recollection of what had passed 
since the morning would #ot come back to me, and there was no 
resource but to close my journal and to get away from it for a little 
while 

I opened die door which led from my bedroom into my sitting-room, 
and, having passed through, pulled it to again, to prevent any accident, 
in case of draught, with the candle left on the dressing-table My 
sitting-room window was wide open, and I leaned out, listlessly, to 
look at the night 

It was dark and quiet Meidier moon nor stars were visible There 
was a smell like 1am m die still, heavy air, and I put my hand out of 
window No The ram was only threatening , it had not come yet 

I remained leaning on the window-sill for nearly a quarter of an 
hour, looking out absendy mto the black darkness, and hearing nothing, 
except, now and then, the voices of the servants, or the distant sound of 
a closing door, in the lower part of the house 

Just as I was turning away wearily from the window, to go back to 
the bedroom, and make a second attempt to complete the unfinished 
entry m my journal, I smelt the odour of tobacco-smoke, stealing to¬ 
wards me on the heavy night air The next moment I saw a tiny red 
spaik advancing from the farther end of the house m the pitch darkness 
I heard no footsteps, and I could see nothing but the spaik It travelled 
along m the night, passed the window at which I was standmg, and 
stopped opposite my bedroom window, mside which I had left the 
hght burning on the dressing-table 

The spark remained stationary, for a moment, then moved back 
again m the direction from which it had advanced As I followed 
its progress, I saw a second red spark, larger than the first, approaching 
from the distance The two met together m the darkness Remember¬ 
ing who smoked cigarettes, and who smoked cigars, I inferred, im¬ 
mediately, that the Count had come out first to look and listen, under 
my window, and that Sir Percival had afterwards joined him They 
must both have been walking on the lawn—or I should certainly have 
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heard Sir Percival’s heavy footfall, though the Count’s so c t step might 
have escaped me, even on die giavel walk 

I waited quietly at the window, certain that they could neither ot 
them see me, in die darkness of the room 
“ What’s the matter ? ” I heard Sir Percival say, m a low voice “ Wh> 
don’t you come in and sit down ? ” 

“ I want to see the light out of that window,” replied the Count, 

softly 

“ What harm does the hght do ? ” 

“ It shows she is not in bed yet She is sharp enough to suspect 
some thing , and bold enough to come down-stairs and listen, if she can 
get the chance Patience, Percival—patience ” 

“ Humbug 1 You’re always talking of patience ” 

“ I shall talk of some thin g else presendy My good friend, you are 
on the edge of your domestic precipice , and if I let you give the women 
one other chance, on my sacred word of honour, they will push you 
over it 1 ” 

“ What the devil do you mean ? ” 

“ We will come to our explanations, Percival, when the hght is out 
of that wmdow, and when I have had one htde look at the rooms on 
each side of the library, and a peep at the staircase as well ” 

They slowly moved away, and the rest of the conversation between 
them (which had been conducted, throughout, m the same low tones) 
ceased to be audible It was no matter I had heard enough to 
determine me on justifying the Count’s opimon of my sharpness and 
my courage Before the red sparks were out of sight m the darkness, 
I had made up my mind that there should be a hstenei when those two 
men sat down to their talk—and that the listener, in spite of all the 
Count’s precautions to the contrary, should be myself I wanted but 
one motive to sanction the act of my own conscience, and to give me 
courage enough for performing it, and that motive I had, Laura’s 
honour, Laura’s happiness—Laura’s life itself—might depend on my 
quick ears, and my faithful memory, to-night. 

I had heard the Count say that he meant to examine the rooms on each 
side of the library, and the staircase as well, befoie he entered on any 
explanation with Sir Percival This expression of his intentions was 
necessarily sufficient to inform me that the library was the room in 
which he proposed that the conversation should take place The one 
moment of time which was long enough to brmg me to that conclusion 
was also the moment which showed me a means of b affling his p 1 e- 
cautions—or, in other words, of hearing what he and Sir Peicival said 
to each other, without the risk of descending at all mto the lower legions 
of the house 

In speaking of the rooms on the ground floor, I have mentioned 
incidentally the verandah outside them, on which they all opened by 
means of French windows, extending from the cornice to the floor 
The top of this verandah was flat, the ram-water being earned off 
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from it, by pipes, into tanks which helped to supply the house On 
the narrow leaden roof, winch ran along past the bedrooms, and which 
was latlici less, I should think, than three feel below the sills of the 
windows, a row of flower “pots was ranged, with wide intervals between 
each pot, the whole being protected from falling, m high winds, by an 
ornamental iron railing along the edge of the roof 
The plan which had now ocean ed to me was to get out, at my 
sittmg-ioom window, on to this roof, to cieep along noiselessly, till 
I reached that part of it which was immediately over the library- 
window , and to crouch down between the flower-pots, with my ear 
against the other lading If Sir Per aval and the Count sat and smoked 
to-night, as I had seen them silting and smoking many nights befoie, 
with their chairs close to the ooen window, and their feet stretched on 
the 2111c garden seats which were placed under the verandah, eveiv 
word they said to each other above a whisper (and no long conversation, 
as we all know by expensive, can be carried on in a whispei) must 
inevitably reach my ears If, on the other hand, they chose, to-night, 
to sit far back mside the 100m, then, the chances weie, that I should 
hear little or nothing, and, 111 that case, I must run the far more serious 
risk of trying to outwit them down-stairs 

Strongly as I was fortified m my resolution by the despeiate natuie 
of our situation, I hoped most fervently that I irught escape this last 
emergency My courage was only a woman’s comage, after all, and 
it was very near to failing me, when I thought of trusting myself on the 
ground floor, at the dead of night, within teach of Sir Percival and the 
Count 

I went softly back to my bedroom, to try the safer experiment of the 
verandah 3 oof, first 

A complete change in my dress was imperatively necessary, for 
many lessons I took off my silk gown to begin with, because the 
slightest noise from it, on that still night, might have betrayed me I 
next removed the white and cumbersome parts of my underclothing, and 
replaced them by a petticoat of dark flannel. Over this, I put my black 
travelling cloak, and pulled the hood on to my head In my ordinary 
evening costumes, I 100k up the room of three men at least In my 
present dress, when it was held close about me, no man could have 
passed through the narrowest space more easily than I The little 
breadth left on the xoof of the verandah, between the flower-pots on 
one side, and the wall and the windows of the house on the other, made 
this a serious consideration* If I knocked anything down, if I made 
the least noise, who could say what the consequences might be ^ 

I only waited to put the matches near the candle, before I extinguished 
it, and groped my way back into the sitting-room I locked that door, 
as I had locked my bedroom door—then quietly got out of the window, 
and cautiously set my feet on the leaden roof of the verandah. 

My two rooms were at the inner extremity of the new wing of the 
house m which we all lived, and I bad five wmdows to pass, before 
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I could reach the position it was necessary to take up immediately over 
the library The first window belonged to a spare room, which was 
empty The second and third wmdows belonged to Laura's room 
The fourth window belonged to Sir Per aval's room The fifths 
belonged to the Countess's room The others, by which it was not 
necessary for me to pass, were the wmdows of the Count's dressing- 
room, of the bath-room, and of the second empty spare room 

No sound reached my ears—the black blinding darkness of the 
night was all round me when I first stood on the verandah, except at 
that part of it which Madame Fosco’s wmdow overlooked There, at 
the very place above the library, to which my course was directed— 
there, I saw a gleam of light ! The Countess was not yet in bed 

It was too late to draw back, it was no time to wait I determined 
to go on at all hazards, and trust for security to my own caution and to 
the darkness of the night “ For Laura's sake f " I thought to myself, 
as I took the first step forward on the roof r with one hand holding my 
cloak close round me, and the other groping against the wall of the 
house It was better to brush close by the wall, than to risk striking 
my feet against the flower-pots within a few mches of me, on the other 
side 

I passed the dark wmdow of the spare room, trying the leaden roof, 
at each step, with my foot, before I risked resting my weight on it I 
passed the dark wmdows of Laura's room (“ God bless her and keep 
her to-night 1 ") I passed the dark wmdow of Sir Percival's room 
Then I waited a moment, knelt down, with my hands to support me, 
and so crept to my position, under the protection of the low wall 
between the bottom of the lighted wmdow and the veiandah roof 

When I ventured to look up at the wmdow itself, I found that the 
top of it only was open, and that the blind mside was drawn down. 
While I was looking, I saw the shadow of Madame Fosco pass across 
the white field of the blind—then pass slowly back again Thus far, 
she could not have heard me—or the shadow would suiely have stopped 
at the blind, even if she had wanted courage enough to open the wmdow, 
and look out ? 

I placed myself sideways against the railing of the verandah, first 
ascertaining, by touching them, the position of the flower-pots on 
either side of me There was room enough for me to sit between them, 
and no more The sweet-scented leaves of the flower on my left hand, 
just brushed my cheeks as I lightly rested my head against the railing 

The first sounds that reached me from below were caused by the 
fc opening or closmg (most probably the latter) of three doors in succession 
—the doors, no doubt, leading into the hall, and into the rooms on each 
side of the library, which the Count had pledged himself to examine 
The first object that I saw was the red spark again travelling out into the 
night, from under the verandah, moving away towards my wmdow, 
waiting a moment, and then returning to the place from which it had 
set out. 
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“ The devil take your restlessness f hen do you mean to sit 
down > 55 growled Sir Fercivafs voice beneath me 
“ Ouf ! how hot it is 1 ” said the County sighing and puffing wearily 
His exclamation was followed by the scraping of the garden chairs 
on the tiled pavement under the verandah—the welcome sound which 
told me they were going to sit close at the window as usual So far* 
the chance was mine The clock in the turret struck the quarter to 
twelve as they setded themselves m their chairs I heard Madame 
Fosco through the open window., yawning * and saw her shadow pass 
once more across the white field of the blind 
Meanwhile* Sir Percival and the Count began talking together below * 
now and then dropping their voices a little lower than usual* but never 
sinking them to a whisper The strangeness and penl of my situation* 
the dread* which I could not master* of Madame Fosco’s lighted 
window* made it difficult* almost impossible for me* at first to keep my 
presence of mind, and to fix my attention solely on the conversation 
beneath For some minutes* I could only succeed in gathering the 
general substance of it I understood the Count to say that the one 
wmdow alight was his wife’s * that the ground floor of the house was 
quite clear * and that they might now speak to each other* without 
fear of accidents Sir Percival merely answered by upbraiding his 
friend with having unjustifiably slighted his wishes and neglected his 
interests all through the day The Count* thereupon* defended him¬ 
self by declaring that he had been beset by certain troubles and anxieties 
which had absorbed all his attention* and that the only safe time to come 
to an explanation* was a time when they could feel certain of being 
neither interrupted nor overheard “ We are at a serious crisis m our 
affairs* Percival*” he said * “ and if we are to decide on the future at 
all* we must decide secretly to-mght ” 

That sentence of the Count’s was the first winch my attention was 
ready enough to master* exactly as it was spoken From this point* 
with certain breaks and interruptions* my whole interest fixed breath¬ 
lessly on the conversation * and I followed it word for word 

“ Crisis ^ ” repeated Sir Percival “ It’s a worse crisis than you 
think for* I can tell you 1 ” 

“ So I should suppose* from your behaviour for the last day or two*” 
returned the other* coolly “ Bui wan a little Before we advance 
to what I do not know* let us be quite certain of what I do know Let 
us first see if I am right about the time that is past* before I make any 
proposal to you for the time that is to come ” 

“ Stop till I get the brandy and water Have some yourself ” 

“ Thank you* Percival The cold water with pleasure* a spoon* and 
the basin of sugar Eau sucree* my friend—nothing more ” 

“ Sugar and water for a man of your age 1 —There ! mix your sickly 
mess You foreigners are all alike ” 

“ Now* listen* Percival I will put our position plainly before you* 
as I understand it * and you shall say if I am right or wrong. You and 
9 
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I both came back to this house from the Continent, with our affairs 
very seriously embarrassed- 55 

“ Cut it short 1 I wanted some thousands, and you some hundreds 
—and, without the money, we were both m a fair way to go to the dogs 
together There's the situation Make what you can of it Go on,” 
“ Well, Percival, in your own solid English words, you wanted some 
thousands and I wanted some hundreds , and the only way of getting 
them was for you to raise the money for your own necessity (with a 
small margin, beyond, foi my poor little hundreds), by the help of your 
wife What did I tell you about your wife on our way to England ">— 
and what did I tell you again, when we had come here, and when I 
had seen for myself the sort of woman Miss Halcombe was ? 55 
“How should I know? You talked nineteen to the dozen, I 
suppose, just as usual ” 

“ I said this Human ingenuity, my friend, has hitherto only dis¬ 
covered two ways in which a man can manage a woman One way is 
to knock her down—a method largely adopted by the brutal lower 
orders of the people, but utterly abhorrent to the refined and educated 
classes above them The other way (much longer, much mote difficult, 
but, m the end, not less certain) is never to accept a provocation at a 
woman's hands It holds with animals, it holds with children, and it 
holds with women, who are nothing but children grown up Quiet 
resolution is the one quality the animals, the children, and the women 
all fail m If they can once shake this superior quality m their master, 
they get the better of him If they can never succeed m disturbing it, 
he gets the better of them I said to you, Remember that plain truth 
when you want your wife to help you to the money I said. Remember 
it doubly and trebly, m the presence of your’s wife's sister. Miss 
Halcombe Have you remembered it ? Not once, m all the complica¬ 
tions that have twisted themselves about us m this house Every 
provocation that your wife, and her sister, could offer to you, you 
instantly accepted from them Your mad temper lost the signature 
to the deed, lost the ready money, set Miss Halcombe writing to the 

lawyer, for the first time-” 

“ First time ^ Has she written again ? " 

“ Yes, she has written again to-day " 

A chair fell on the pavement of the verandah—fell with a crash, as 
if it had been kicked down 

It was well for me that the Count's revelation roused Sir Percival's 
anger, as it did On hearing that I had been once moie discovered, I 
started so that the railing against which I leaned, cracked again Had 
he followed me to the inn ^ Did he infer that I must have given my 
letters to Fanny, when I told him I had none for the post-bag ? Even 
if it was so, how could he have examined the letters, when they had 
gone straight from my hand to the bosom of the girl’s dress > 

“ Thank your lucky star," I heard the Count say next, “ that you 
have me in the house, to undo the harm as fast as }t>u do it. Thank 
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your lucky star that I said) No, when you were mad enough to talk of 
turning the key to-day on Miss Halcombs, as you turned it, in your 
tmschevious folly, on your wife Where aie your eyes? Can you 
look at Miss Halcombe, and not see that she has die foresight and the 
resolution of a man ? With that woman for my friend, I would snap 
these fingers of mine at the world. With that woman for my enemy, I, 
with all my brains and experience—I, Fosco, cunning as die devil 
himself, as you have told me a hundred times-**-! walk, m your English 
phrase, upon egg-shells ' And this grand creature—*! drink her health 
m my «ugar-and-water—this grand creatine, who stands in the strength 
of her love and her courage, firm as a rock, between us two, and that 
poor, flimsy pietty blonde wife of youi s—this magnificent woman, 
whom I acinuie with all my soul, though I oppose her in your interests 
and m mme, you diive to extremities, as if she was no sharper and no 
bolder than the rest of her sex. Percival ! Percival! you deserve to 
fad, and you have failed.” * 

There was a pause. I write die villian’s words about myself, because 
I mean to remember diem, because I hope yet for the day when I may 
speak out, once for all m tus presence, and cast them back, one by one, 
m his teeth 

Sir Percival was the first to break the silence again. 

“ Yes, yes , bully and bluster as much as you ike,” he said sulkily ; 
“ the difficulty about die money is not the only difficulty. You would 
be fc r taking stiong measuies with the women, yomself—if you knew 
as much as I do.” 

“ We will come to that second difficulty, all m good rime,” rejoined 
the Count “ You may confuse yourself, Percival, as much as you 
please, but you shall not confuse me. Let the question of die money 
be settled first. Have I convinced your obstinacy ? have I shown 
you that your temper will not let you help yourself ?—Or must I go 
back, and (as you put it in your dear straightforward English) bully 
and bluster a little more ? ” 

“ Pooh 1 It’s easy enough to grumble at me Say what is to be 
done—that’s a htde harder ” 

“ Is it > Bah 1 This is what is to be done: You give up all 
direction m die business from to-night; you leave it, for die future, 
m my hands only, I am taking to a Practical British mon-ha ? Well, 
Practical, will that do for you ? ” 

“ What do you propose if I leave it all to you ? ” 

“ Answer me first. Is it to be in my hands or not ? ” 

“ Say it is m your hands—what then ? ” 

“ A few questions, Percival, to begin with. I must wait a little, yet, 
to let circumstances guide me; and I must know, in every possible way, 
what those circumstances are likely to be. There is 110 time to lose. 
I have told you already that Miss Halcombe has written to tl e lawyer 
to-day, for the second time.” 

“ How did you find it out ? What did she say ? ’* 
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“ If I told you, Percjval, we should only come back at the end to 
where we are now Enough that I have found it out—and the finding 
has caused that trouble and anxiety which made me so inaccessible 
to you all through to-day Now, to refresh my memory about your 
affairs—it is some time smce I talked them over with you. The money 
has been raised, in the absence of your wife’s signature, by means of 
bills at three months—raised at a cost that makes my poverty-stricken 
foreign hair stand on end to think of it 1 When the bills are due, is 
there really and truly no earthly way of paying them but by the help of 
your wife ? ” 

“ None ” 

“ What 1 You have no money at the bankers ” 

“ A few hundreds, when I want as many thousands ” 

“ Have you no other security to borrow upon ? ” 

“ Not a shred ” 

“ What have you actually got with your wife, at the piesent moment?” 
“ No thin g, but the mterest of her twenty thousand pounds—barely 
enough to pay our daily expenses ” 

“ What do you expect from your wife ? ” 

“ Three thousand a year, when her uncle dies ” 

“ A fine fortune, Percival What sort of a man is this uncle ? Old 5 ” 
“ No—neither old nor young ” 

“A good-tempered, freely-living man? Married? No—I think 
my wife told me, not married ” 

“ Of course not If he was married, and had a son, Lady Glyde 
would not be next heir to the property I’ll tell you what he is. He’s 
a maudlin, twaddling, selfish fool, and bores everybody who comes 
near him about the state of his health ” 

“ Men of that sort, Percival, five long, and marry malevolently when 
you least expect it I don’t give you much, my friend, for your chance 
of the three thousand a year Is there no thing more that comes to 
you from your wife ? ” 

“ Nothing ” 

“ Absolutely nothing ? ” 

“ Absolutely nothing—except in case of her death. ” 

"Aha 1 m the case other death ” 

There was another pause The Count moved from the verandah to 
the gravel walk outside I knew that he had moved, by his voice. 
“ The ram has come at last,” I heard him say It had r om e, The 
state of my cloak showed that it had been falling thickly for some little 
time. 

The Count went back under the verandah—I heard the chaw creak 
beneath his weight as he sat down in it again 
“ Well, Percival,” he said, “ and, m the case of Lady Glyde’s ae*,th, 
What do you get then ? ” 

“ If she leaves no children-” 

“ Which she is likely to do ? ” 
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“ Which she is not m the least hhcly to do-” 

“ \ ts ’ ” 

“ Why, then I get her twenty thousand pounds 55 
“ Paid down ’ ” 

“ paict down ” 

Thev were silent once more As their voices ceased, Madame 
Fosco’s shadow dtokened the blind again Instead of pissing this 
time, it remained, fo l a moment, quite sail I saw her fingers steal 
round the comer of the blmd^ and diaw it on one side The dim white 
outline of her face, loolung out straight over me, appealed behind the 
window I kept sad, snrouded fiom head to foot in my black cloak 
1 he tain, which w«s fast welling me, duppcd over the glass, bluircci 
it, ana prevented her fiom seeing anything “ More ram ! 33 I heard her 
say Lo hcisclf She dropped the hhnd—and I breathed again freely 
The talk went on below me die Count resuming it, tms time 
“ Pcrcival, do jou cue about your wilt * J 
“ Fosco > dial’s rather a dowmignt question 35 
c< I am a downught man , and I repeat u 33 
“ Why the devil do you look at me m thatw ay ^ 35 
cc Yoirwon t an&wei ntc ? Well, then , let us say you: wife dies 

befoic the summer ^s out- 33 

“ Drop it, Fosco 1 33 

u Let us say your wife dies- 53 

“ Drop it, I ted you 133 

cc In that case, you would gam twenty tb'us'inct pounds, and you 
w ould lose- 33 

f< I should lose the chance of tnrec thousand a year 33 
“ The remote chance Pcrcival—die remote chance only And you 

want money, at once In your position the gain is certain—the loss 
doubtful 33 

u Speak for yourself as well as for me Some of the money I want 
has been borrowed for you And if you come to gam, rny wife’s death 
would be ten thousand pounds m yw wife’s pocket Shaip as you are 
you seem to have conveniently foigotten Madam Fosco’s legacy Don’t 
look at me m that way 1 1 won’t iv ve it 1 What with your looks and 

your questions, upon my soul, you make my flesh creep 133 
“ Your flesh ' Does flesh mean conscience m English ^ I speak of 
jour wife’s death, as I speak of a possibility Why not ^ The respect¬ 
able lawyers who scrioble-scrabble your deeds and your wills, Iook the 
the deaths of livmg people in the face Do lawyers make jour flesh 
ciccp Why should I ^ It is my business to-mgnt, lo dear up your 
position beyond the possibility of mistake—and I have now done it 
Here is your position If your wife lives, jou pay those bills with her 
signature to the parchment If jour wife dies, jou pay them with ltei 
death 33 

As he spoke, die light m Madame Fosco’s room was extinguished, 
olid me whole second fioox of the house was now sunk m darkness* 
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“Talk! talk'” grumbled Sir Percival. “One would think, to 
hear you, that my wife’s signature to the deed was got already ” 

“ You have left the matter in my hands,” retorted the Count; “ and 
I have more than two months before me to turn round m. Say no 
more about it, if you please, for the present When the bills are due, 
you will see for yourself if my * talk ' talk ! ’ is worth something, or if it 
is not And now, Percival, having done with the money-matters, for 
to-night, I can place my attention at your disposal, if you wish to con¬ 
sult me on that second difficulty which has mixed itself up with our 
little embairassments, and which has so altered you for the worse, 
that I hardly know you again Speak, my friend—and pardon me if I 
shock your fiery national tastes by mixing myself a second glass of sugar- 
and-water ” 

“ It’s very well to say speak,” replied Sir Percival, in a far more 
quiet and more polite tone than he had yet adopted; “ but it’s not so 
easy to know how to begin ” 

“ Shall I help you ? ” suggested the Count. “ Shall I give this 
private difficulty of yours a name ? What, if I call it—Anne Catherick 5 ” 

“ Look here, Fosco, you and I have known each other for a long 
time; and, if you have helped me out of one or two scrapes before 
this, I have done the best I could to help you in return, as far as money 
would go We have made as many friendly sacrifices, on both sides, 
as men could, but we have had our secrets from each other, of course 
—haven’t we ? ” 

“ You have had a secret from me , Percival. There is a skeleton in 
your cupboard here at Blackwater Park, that has peeped out, in these 
last few days, at other people besides youiself.” 

“ Well, suppose it has. If it doesn’t concern you, you needn’t be 
curious about it, need you ? ” 

“ Do I look curious about it ? ” 

“ Yes, you do ” 

“ So ! so ! my face speaks the truth, then ? What an immense 
foundation of good there must be in the nature of a man who arrives 
at my age, and whose face has not yet lost the habit of speaking the 
truth '—Come, Glyde • let us be candid one with the other. This 
secret of yours has sought me : I have not sought it. Let us say I 
am curious—do you ask me, as your old friend, to respect your secret, 
and to leave it, once for all, in your own keeping ? ” 

“ Yes—that’s just what I do ask ” 

“ Then my curiosity is at an end. It dies in me, from this moment.” 

“ Do you really mean that ? ” 

“ What makes you doubt me ? ” 

“ I have had some experience, Fosco, of your roundabout ways, 
and I am not so sure that you won’t worm it out of me after all.” 

The chair below suddenly creaked again—I fell the trelhs-work 
pillar under me shake from top to bottom. The Count had started to 
his feet, and had struck it with his hand in indignation. 
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“ Percival! Percival! ” he cried, passionately, “ do you know me no 
better than that ? Hi s all your experience shown you nothing of my 
character yet ? I am a man of the antique type ! lam capable of the 
most exalted acts of virtue—when I have the chance of performing 
them. It has been the misfortune of my life that I have had few chances. 
My conception of friendship is sublime! Is it my fault that your 
skeleton has peeped out at me? Why do I confess my curiosity? 
You poor superficial Englishman, it is to magnify my own self-control. 
I could draw your secret out of you, if I liked, as I draw this finger out 
of the palm of my hand—you know I could ! But you have appealed 
to my friendship ; and the duties of friendship are sacred to me. See ! 
I trample my base curiosity under my feet. My exalted sentiments 
lift me above it. Recognise them, Percival! imitate them, Percival! 
Shake hands—I forgive you.” 

His voice faltered over the last words—faltered, as if he were actually 
shedding tears! 

Sir Percival confusedly Attempted to excuse him self. But the Count 
was too magnanimous to listen to him. 

“ No ! ” he said. “ When my friend has wounded me, I can pardon 
him without apologies. Tell me, in plain words, do you want my 
help ? ” 

“ Yes, badly enough.” 

“ And you can ask for it without compromising yourself? ” 

“ I can try, at any rate.” 

“ Try, then.” 

“ Well, this is how it stands :—I told you to-day that I had done my 
best to find Anne Cathericlc, and failed.” 

“ Yes; you did.” 

“ Fosco ! I’m a lost man, if I don’t find her.” 

“ Ha ! Is it so serious as that ? ” 

A little stream of light travelled out under the verandah, and fell 
over the gravel-walk. The Count had taken the lamp from the inner 
part of the room, to see his friend clearly by the light of it. 

“ Yes ! ” he said. “ Your face speaks the truth this time. Serious, 
indeed—as serious as the money matters themselves.” 

“ More serious. As true as I sit here, more serious ! ” 

The light disappeared again, and the talk went on. 

“ I showed you the letter to my wife that Anne Catherick hid in the 
sand,” Sir Percival continued. “ There’s no boasting in that letter, 
Fosco—she does know the Secret. 

“ Say as little as possible, Percival, in my presence, of the Secret. 
Does she know it from you ? ” 

“ No; from her mother.” 

“Two women in possession of your private min d—bad, bad, bad, 
my friend! One question here, before we go any farther. The 
motive of your shutting up the daughter in the asylum, is now plain 
enough to me—but the maimer of her escape is not quite so clear . Do 
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you suspect the people m charge of her of closing their eyes purp sely 
at the instance of some enemy, who could afford to make it worth their 
while ? ” 

<c No 3 she was the best behaved patient they had—and, like fools, 
they trusted her She’s just mad enough to be shut up, and just sane 
enough to rum me when she’s at large—if you understand that ? ” 

u I do understand it Now, Percival, come at once to the point; 
and then I shall know what to do Where is the danger of your position 
at the present moment ? ” 

<c Anne Cathenck is m this neighbourhood, and in communication 
with Lady Glyde—there’s the danger, plain enough Who can read 
the letter she hid in the sand, and not see that my wife is m possession 
of the secret, deny it as she may ? ” 

“ One moment, Percival If Lady Glyde does know the secret, she 
must know also that it is a compromising secret for you As your wife, 
surely it is her mterest to keep it ? ” r 

“ Is it ? Pm co min g to that It might be her mterest if she cared 
two straws about me But I happen to be an encumbrance m the way 
of another man She was m love with him, before she married me— 
she’s m love with him now—an infernal vagabond of a drawing-master, 
named Hartnght ” 

c< My dear friend 1 what is there extraordinary in that ? They are 
all in love with some other man Who gets the first of a woman’s 
heart ? In all my experience I have never yet met with the man who 
was Number One Number Two, sometimes Number Three, 
Four, Five, often Number One, never 1 He exists, of course—but 
I have not met with him ” 

“ Wait f I haven’t done yet Who do you think helped Anne 
Cathenck to get the start, when the people from the madhouse were 
after her ? Haitnght Who do you think saw her again m Cumber¬ 
land ? Hartnght Both times, he spoke to her alone Stop 1 don’t 
interrupt me The scoundrel’s as sweet on my wife, as she is on him 
He knows the secret, and she knows the secret Once let them both 
get together again, and it’s her mterest and his mterest to turn their 
information against me ” 

“ Gently, Percival—gently 1 Are you insensible to the virtue of 
Lady Glyde ? ” 

“ That for the virtue of Lady Glyde ! I believe m nothing about 
her but her money Don’t you see how the case stands ? She might 
be harmless enough by herself, but if she and that vagabond Hart¬ 
nght— 

u Yes, yes, I see Whexe is Mr Hartnght ? ” 

“ Out of the country If he means to keep a whole skin on his bones, 
I recommend him not to come back m a hurry ” 

“ Are you sure he is out of the country ? ” 

“ Certain I had him watched from the time he left Cumberland 
to the time he sailed* Oh, I’ve been careful, I can tell you ! Anne 
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Catherick lived with some people at a farm-house near Limmeridge I 
went there, myself, after she had given me the slip, and made sure that 
they knew nothing I gave her mother a form of letter to write to Miss 
Halcombe, exonerating me from any bad motive m putting her under 
restraint Pve spent. I’m afraid to say how much, in trying to trace 
her And, m spite of it all, she turns up here, and escapes me on my 
own property 1 How do I know who else may see her, who else may 
speak to her > That prying scoundrel, Hartright, may come back with¬ 
out my knowing it, and may make use of her to-morrow-- 55 

“ Not he, Percival 1 While I am on the spot, and while that woman 
is m the neighbourhood, I will answer for our laying hands on her, 
before Mr Hartright—even if he does come back. I see 1 yes, yes, I 
see ! The finding of Anne Catherick is the first necessity make your 
mind easy about the lest Your wife is here, under your thumb, 
Miss Halcombe is inseparable from her, and Mr Hartright is out of 
the country This invisible Anne of yours, is all we have to think of 
for the present You have made your mquiues > ” 

“ Yes I have been to her mother , I have ransacked the village— 
and all to no purpose ” 

“ Is her mother to be depended on ? ” 

“ Yes 55 

“ She has told your secret once 55 
“ She won’t tell it again ” 

“ Why not ^ Are her own mterests concerned m keeping it, as well 
as yours ? ” 

“ Yes—deeply concerned ” 

“ I am glad to hear it, Percival, for your sake Don’t be discouraged, 
my friend Our money matters, as I told you, leave me plenty of 
time to turn round m, and I may search for Anne Catherick to-morrow 
to better purpose than you \ One last question, before we go to bed ” 

“ What is it ? ” 

“ It is this When I went to the boat-house to tell Lady Clyde that 
the little difficulty of her signature was put off, accident took me there 
m time to see a strange woman partmg m a very suspicious manner from 
your wife But accident did not bring me near enough to see this 
same woman’s face plainly I must know how to recogmse our in¬ 
visible Anne What is she like ^ ” 
u Like Come 1 I’ll tell you m two words She’s a sickly like¬ 
ness of my wife ” 

The chair creaked, and the pillar shook once more. The Count 
was on his feet again—this time m astonishment 
“ What M 1 ” he exclaimed eagerly. 

“ Fancy my wife, after a bad illness, with a touch of something 
wrong m her head—and there is Anne Catherick for you,” answered 
Sir Percival 

“ Are they related to each other ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 
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“ And yet, so like ? ” 

“ Yes, so like. What are you laughing about ? ” 

There was no answer, and no sound of any kind The Count was 
laughing in his smooth, silent internal way 
“ What are you laughing about ? ” reiterated Str Percival 
“ perhaps, at my own fancies, my good friend Allow me my 
Italian humour—do I not come of the illustrious nation which invented 
the exhibition of Punch ? Well, well, well, I shall know Anne 
Cathenck when I see her—and so enough for to-night. Make your 
mind easy, Percival Sleep, my son, the sleep of the just; and see 
what I will do for you, when daylight comes to help us both I have 
my projects and my plans, here in my big head. You shall pay those 
bills and find Anne Cathenck—my sacred word of honour on it, but 
you shall 1 Am I a friend to be treasured in the best corner of your 
heart, or am I not ? Am I worth those loans of money which you so 
delicately reminded me of a little while since? Whatever you do, 
never wound me in my sentiments any more Recogmse them, 
PercivaJ 1 mutate them, Percival 1 I forgive you again, I shake 
hands again Good night' ” 

Not another word was spoken. I heard the Count close the library 
door I heard Sir Percival barring up the window-shutters It had 
been raming, raining all the tune I was cramped by my position, 
and chilled to the bones When I first tried to move, the effort was so 
painful to me, that I was obliged to desist I tried a second time, and 
succeeded m rising to my knees on the wet roof 
As I crept to the wall, and raised myself against it, I looked back, 
and saw the window of the Count’s dressing-room gleam into hght 
My sinking courage flickered up m me again, and kept my eyes fixed 
on his window, as I stole my way back, step by step, past the wall of the 
house 

The clock struck the quarter after one, when I laid my hands on the 
window-sill of my own room I had seen nothing and heard nothing 
which could lead me to suppose that my retreat had been discovered 

x 

• t t * • 

July 6 th —Eight o’clock The sun is shining in a clear sky. I have 
not been near my bed—I have not once closed my weary, wakeful eyes 
From the same window at which I looked out into the darkness of last 
night, I look out, now, at the bright stillness of the morning 
I count the hours that have passed smce I escaped to the shelter of 
this room, by my own sensations—and those hours seem like weeks. 

How short a time, and yet how long to me —since I sank down in the 
darkness, here, on the floor, drenched to the skin, cramped in every 
limb, cold to the bones, a useless, helpless, panic-stricken creature. 
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I hardly know when I roused myself. I hardly know when 1 gi oped 
my way back to the bedroom, and lighted the candle, and starched 
(with a strange ignorance, at first, of where to look for them) foi dry 
clothes to warm me The doing of these things is m my mind, but not 
the time when they were done 

Can I even remember when the chilled, cramped fcelmg left me, and 
the throbbing heat came in its place ? 

Surely it was before the sun rose 5 Yes ; I heard the clock strike 
three I remember the time by the sudden brightness and dearness, 
the feverish strain and excitement of all my faculties which came wnh 
it I remember my lesolution to control myself, to wait pauattly 
hour after hour, till the chance offered of removing Lauia from this 
horrible place, without the danger of immediate discovery and put suit 
I remember the persuasion settling itself m my mind that the words 
those two men had said to each othei would furnish us, not only with 
our justification for leaving the house, but with our weapons of defence 
against them as well I recall the impulse that awakened m me to 
pieserve those words in writing, exactly as they were spoken, while 
the time was my own, and while my memory vividly retained them. 
All this I remember plainly there is no confusion in my head yet 
The coming in here, from the bedroom, with my pen and ink and paper, 
before sunrise—the sitting down at the widely opened window to get 
all the air I could to cool me—the ceaseless writing, faster and faster, 
hotter and hotter, driving on, more and more wakefuliy, all through die 
dreadful interval befoie the house was astir again—how clearly I recall 
it, from the beginning by candlelight, to the end on the page before this, 
in the sunshine of the new day 1 

Why do I sit here still "> Why do I weary my hot eyes and my 
burning head by writmg more ? Why not he down and rest myself, 
and try to quench the fever that consumes me, m sleep ? 

I dare not attempt it A fear beyond all other fears has got possession 
of me I am afraid of this heat that parches my skin I am afraid of 
the creeping and throbbing that I feel in my head. If I lie down now, 
how do I know that I may have the sense and the strength to use 
again? 

Oh, the ram, the ram—tire cruel ram that chilled me last night 1 


Nine o’clock. Was it nine struck, or eight ? Nine, suielj 5 lam 
shivering again—shivering from head to foot, in the summer an Have 
I been sitting here asleep ? I don’t know what I have been do.ng. 

Oh, my Goa 1 am I going to be ill ? 

Ill, at such a time as this 1 

My head—I am sadly afraid of my head I can write, but the lines 
all run togethei I see the words. Laura—I can write Laura, and 
see I write it. Eight or nine—winch was it ? 
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So cold, so cold—oh, that rain last night '—and the strokes or the 
clock, the strokes I can’t count, keep striking in my head- 

• • • • 


NOTE 

[At this place the entry m the Diary ceases to be legible The two 
or three lines which follow, contain fragments of words only, mingled 
with blots and scratches of the pen The last marks on the paper 
bear some resemblance to the first two letters (L and A) of the name of 
Lady Glyde 

On the next page of the Diary, another entry appears It is in a 
man’s handwriting, large, bold, and firmly regular, and the date is 
“ July the 7th ” It contains these lines ] 

[postscript by a sincere friend] 

The illness of our excellent Miss Halcombe has afforded me the 
opportunity of enjoying an unexpected intellectual pleasure 

I refer to the perusal (which I have just completed) of this interesting 
Diary 

There are many hundred pages here I can lay my hand on my 
heart, and declare that every page has charmed, refreshed, delighted me. 

To a man of my sentiments, it is unspeakably gratifying to be able to 
say this 

Admirable woman' 

I allude to Miss Halcombe. 

Stupendous effort 

I refer to the Diary 

Yes! these pages are amazing The tact which I find here, the 
discretion, the rare courage, the wonderful power of memory, the 
accurate observation of character, the easy grace of style, the charming 
outbursts of womanly feeling, have all inexpressibly increased my 
admiration of this sublime creature, of this magnificent Marian The 
presentation of my own character is masterly in the extreme I 
certify, with my whole heart, to the fidelity of the portrait I feel how 
vivid an impression I must have produced to have been painted in such 
strong, such rich, such massive colours as these I lament afresh the 
cruel necessity which sets our interests at variance, and opposes us to 
each other Under happier circumstances how worthy I should have 
been of Miss Halcombe—how worthy Miss Halcombe would have 
been of me 

The sentiments which animate my heart assure me that the fines I 
have just written express a Profound Truth 

Those sentiments exalt me above all merely personal considerations 
I bear witness, in the most disinterested manner, to the excellence of 
the stratagem by which this unparalleled woman surprised the private 
interview between Percival and myself. Also to the mar vellous 
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accuracy of her report the whole conversation from its beginning to 
its end 

Those sentiments have induced me to offer to the unimpressionable 
doctor who attends on her, my vast knowledge of chemistry* and my 
luminous experience of the more subtle resources winch medical and 
magnetic science have placed at tire disposal of mankind He has 
hitherto declined to avail himself of my assistance Miseraole man ! 

Finally* those sentiments dictate the lines—grateful* sympathetic* 
paternal lines—which appear m tins place I close the book My 
strict sense of p*opnety restores it (by the hands of my wife) to its 
place on the wntci’s table Events arc hurrying me away Circum¬ 
stances are guiding me to serious issues Vasr perspectives of success 
unroll themselves before my eye& I accomplish my destiny with a 
calmness which is tcruble to myself Nothing but the homage of my 
admiration is my own I deposit it* with respectful tenderness* at die 
feet of Miss Haltombc * 

I breadie my Wishes for her recovery 

I condole with her on the inevitable failure of every plan that she has 
formed for her sister’s benefit At the same time* 1 entreat her to 
believe that the information which I have derived from her Diary will 
in no respect help me to contribute to that failure It simply confirms 
the plan of conduct which I had previously arranged I have to drank 
these pages for awakemng the finest sensibilities in my nature—nothing 
more 

To a person of simJar sensibility* tins simple assertion will explain 
and excuse evei 3, thing 

Miss Halcombe is a person of similar sensibility 

In that persuasion I sign mvsclf* Fosco 

The Story continued by Frederick Fairlie* Esq * of Limmcndge House * 

[MR rURLIh’S NAPRVTIVl] 

It is the grand misfortune of toy life drat nobody will let me alone 

Why—I ask everybody—why woiry me * Nobody answers that 
question , and nobody lets me dlone Recurves* friends* and strangers 
all combine to annoy me Wiiat have I done I ask myself* I ask my 
servant* Louis* fitly times a day—what have I done ^ Neither of us 
can tell Most extract chnaiy 1 

The last annoyance drat hu> assailed me is dre annoyance of being 
called upon to wiite this Narrative Is a man m my stare of nervous 
wretchedness capable of writing narratives ^ When I pul dns ex¬ 
tremely reasonable objection* I am told that certain very serious events 
relating to my niece* irave happened w ithm my experience * and that I 
am the fit person to describe them on drat account I anr threatened* 

The manner in v-iui-h U 1 >111 . N i ind o 'nr N rr tii art srior v to rollovi. u, 

were oagmaily obtained torn i cbi bj u gi an exp a^afion \ L t,L will appur a T a iate’- period 
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if I fail to exert myself m the manner required, with consequences which 
I cannot so much as think of, without perfect prostration Theie is 
really no need to threaten me Shattered by my miserable health and 
my family troubles, I am incapable of resistance If you insist, you 
take your unjust advantage of me, and I give way immediately I 
will endeavour to remember what I can (undei protest), and to write 
what I can (also under protest), and what I can’t remember and can’t 
write, Louis must remember and write for me He is an ass, and I am 
an invalid, and we aie likely to make all sorts of mistakes between us. 
How humihatmg! 

I am told to remember dates Good heavens 1 I never did such a 
thing in my life-how am I to begin now ? 

I have asked Louis. He is not quite such an ass as I have hitherto 
supposed. He remembers the date of the event, within a day or two— 
and I remember the name of the person The date was towards the 
middle of July, and the name (m my opinion a remarkably vulgar one) 
was Fanny 

Towards the middle of July, then, I was reclining in my customaiy 
state, surrounded by the various objects of Art which I have collected 
about me to improve the taste of the barbarous people m my neighbour¬ 
hood. That is to say, I had the photographs of my pictures, and prints, 
and corns, and so forth, all about me, which I intend, one of these days, 
to present (the photographs, I mean, if the clumsy English language will 
let me mean anything)—to present to the institution at Carlisle (horrid 
place 1 ), with a view to improving the tastes of the Members (Goths and 
Vandals to a man) It might be supposed that a gentleman who was 
m course of conferring a great national benefit on his countrymen, was 
the last gentleman m die world to be unfeelingly worried about 
private difficulties and family affairs Qmte a mistake, I assure you, 
in my case. 

However, theie I was, reclining, with my art-treasures about me, and 
wanting a quiet morning Because I wanted a quiet morning, of 
course Louis came in It was perfectly natural that I should inquire 
what the deuce he meant by making his appearance, when I had not 
rung my bdl, I seldom swear—it is such an ungendemanlike habit— 
but when Louis answered by a grin, I think it was also perfectly natural 
that I should damn him for grinning At any rate, I did. 

This rigorous mode of treatment, I have observed, invariably brings 
persons in the lower class of life to their senses. It brought Louis to 
his senses. He was so obliging as to leave off grinning, and inform me 
that a Young Person was outside, wanting to see me He added (with 
the odious talkativeness of servants), that her name was Fanny. 

“ Who is Fanny ? ” 

“ Lady Glyde’s maid, sir.” 

“ What does Lady Glyde’s maid want with me } ” 

“ A letter, sir- 

“ Take it” 
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“ She refuses to give it to anybody but you, sir ” 

‘ c Who sends the letter 5 ” 

“ Miss Haicombe, sir ” 

The moment I heard Miss Halcombe’s name, I gave tip It is a 
habit of mine always to give up to Miss Haicombe I find, by ex¬ 
perience, that it saves noise. I gave tip on this occasion Dear 
Marian 1 

“ Let Lady Clyde’s maid come in, Louis Stop 1 Do her shoes 
creak 5 ” 

I was obliged to ask the question Creaking shoes invariably upset 
me for the day I was resigned to see the Young Person, but I was 
not resigned to let the Young Person’s shoes upset me. There is a 
limit even to my endurance 

Louis affirmed distinctly that her shoes were to be depended upon 
I waved my hand He introduced her Is it necessary to say that 
she expressed her sense of’embarrassment by shutting up her mouth 
and breathing through her nose 5 To the student of female human 
nature in the lower ciders, <miely not 

Let me do the girl justice Her shoes did not creak But why do 
Young Peisons m service all perspire at the hands ? Why have they 
all got fat noses and hard cheeks 5 And why are their faces so sadly 
unfinished, especially about the corners of the eyelids J I am not 
strong enough to think deeply myself, on any subject, but I appeal to 
professional men, who are. Why have we no variety m our breed of 
Young Persons ? 

“ You have a letter for me, from Miss Haicombe 5 Put it down on 
the table, please, and don’t upset anything. How is Miss Haicombe 5 ” 

“ Very well, thank you, sir ” 

“ And Lady Clyde ? ” 

I received no answer The Young Person’s face became more un¬ 
finished than ever, and I think she began to cry I certainly saw 
something moist about her eyes Teais or perspiration ? Louis 
(whom I have just consulted) is inclined to think, tears. He is in her 
class of life, and he ought to know best. Let us say, tears. 

Except when the refining process of Art judiciously removes from 
them all resemblance to Natuie, I distinctly object to tears. Tears 
are scientifically desenbed as a Secretion. I can understand that a 
secretion may be healthy or unhealthy, but I cannot see the interest of 
a secretion from a sentimental point of view. Perhaps my own secre¬ 
tions being all wrong together, I am a little prejudiced on the subject 
No matter I behaved, on this occasion, with all possible propriety 
and feeling I closed my eyes and said to Louis: 

<! Endeavour to ascertain what she means ” 

' Louis endeavoured, and the Young Person endeavoured. They 
succeeded in confusing each other to such an extent that, I am bound 
m common gistitude to say, they really amused me. I think I shall 
send for them again, when I am in low spirits. I have just mentioned 
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this idea to Louis Strange to say, it seems to make him uncomfortable. 
Poor devil 1 

Surely, I am not expected to repeat my niece’s maid’s explanation 
of her tears, interpreted m the English of my Swiss valet ? The thing 
is manifestly impossible I can give my own impressions and feelings 
perhaps. Will that do as well ? Please say, Yes 

My idea is that she began by telling me (through Louis) that her 
master had dismissed her from her misti ess’s service (Observe, 
throughout, the strange irrelevancy of the Young Person Was it my 
fault that she had lost her place ?) On her dismissal, she had gone to 
the inn to sleep (I don’t keep the inn—v by mention it to me?) 
Between six o’clock and seven. Miss Halcombe had come to say good- 
by, and had given her two letters, one for me, and one for a gentleman 
in London (/ am not a gentleman in London—hang the gentleman 
in London *) She had carefully put the two letters mto her bosom 
(what have I to do with her bosom ?), she had been very unhappy, 
when Miss Halcombe had gone away again, she had not had the 
heart to put bit or drop between her bps tall it was near bedtime, and 
then, when it was close on rune o’clock, she had thought she should 
like a cup of tea (Am I responsible for any of these vulgar fluctuations, 
which begin with unhappiness and end with tea ?) Just as she was 
warming the pot (I give the words on the authority of Louis, who says 
he knows what they mean, and wishes to explain, but I snub him on 
principle—just as she was warming the pot, the door opened, and she 
was struck of a heap (her own words again, and perfectly unintelligible, 
this time, to Louis, as well as to myself) by the appearance, m the mn 
parlour, of her ladyship, the Countess I give my niece’s maid’s 
description of my sister’s title with a sense of the highest relish. My 
poor dear sister is a tiresome woman who married a foreigner. To 
resume the door opened, her ladyship, the Countess, appeared m the 
parlour, and the Young Person was struck of a heap Most remarkable 1 

I must really rest a little before I can get on any farther When I 
have reclined for a few minutes, with my eyes closed, when Louis 
has refreshed my poor aching temples with a little eau-de-Cologne, I 
may be able to proceed- 

Her ladyship, the Countess--— 

No I am able to proceed, but not to sit up I will recline, and 
dictate Louis has a horrid accent, but he knows the language, and 
can write How very convenient f 

Her ladyship, the Countess, explained her unexpected appearance at 
the mn by telling Fanny that she had come to bring one or two little 
messages which Miss Halcombe, in her hurry, had forgotten The 
Young Person thereupon waited anxiously to hear what the messages 
were. but the Countess seemed disinclined to mention them (so like 
my sister’s tiresome way *), until Fanny had had her tea *Her ladyship 
was surprisingly kind and thoughtful about it (extremely unlike my 
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sister), and said, “ I am sure, my poor girl, you must want your tea 
We can let the messages wait till afterwards. Come, come, if nothing 
else will put you at your ease, I’ll make the tea, and have a cup with 
you 55 I think those were the words, as reported excitably, m my 
presence, by the Young Person At any rate, the Countess insisted on 
making the tea, and carried her ridiculous ostentation of humility so far 
as to take one cup herself, and to insist on the girl’s taking the other 
The girl drank the tea , and according to her own account, solemnised 
the extraordinary occasion, five minutes afterwards, by fainting dead 
away, for lire fiist time m her life Here again, I use her own words. 
Louis thinks they were accompanied by an increased secretion of tears 
I can’t say, myself The eflort of listening bemg quite as much as I 
could manage, my eyes were closed. 

Where did I leave off ? Ah, yes—she famted, after drmkmg a cup 
of tea with the Countess . a proceeding which might have interested 
me, if I had been her medical man, but, bemg nothing of the sort, I 
felt bored by hearing of it, nothing more. When she came to herself, 
m half an hour’s time, she was on the sofa, and nobody was with her 
but the landlady The Countess, finding it too late to remain any 
longer at the mn, had gone away as soon as the girl showed signs of 
recovering, and the landlady had been good enough to help her up¬ 
stairs to bed. 

Left by herself, she had felt m her bosom (I regret the necessity of 
referrmg to this part of the subject a second time), and had found the 
two letters there, quite safe, but strangely crumpled She had been 
giddy m the night, but had got up well enough to travel in the morning. 
She had put the letter addressed to that obtrusive stranger, the gentleman 
m London, into the post, and had now delivered the other letter into 
my hands, as she was told This was the plam truth, and, though 
she could not blame herself for any intentional neglect, she was badly 
troubled m her mind, and sadly m want of a word of advice At this 
point, Louis thinks the secretions appeared again. Perhaps they did; 
but it is of infinitely greater impoitance to mention that, at this point 
also, I lost my patience, opened my eyes, and interfered. 

“ What is the purport of all this ? ” I inquired 

My niece’s irrelevant maid stared, and stood speechless 

“ Endeavour to explain,” I said to my servant. “ Translate me, 
Louis ” 

Louis endeavoured, and translated In other words, he descended 
immediately into a bottomless pit of confusion, and the Young Person 
followed him down. I really don’t know when I have been so amused. 
I left them at the bottom of the pit, as long as they diverted me. 
When they ceased to divert me, I exerted my intelligence, and pulled 
them up again 

It is unnecessary to say that my interference enabled me, m due 
course of time, to ascertain the purport of the Young Person’s remarks 

I discovered that she was uneasy in her mind, because the train of 
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events that she had just described to me, had prevented her from 
receiving these supplementary messages which Miss Halcombe had 
intrusted to the Countess to deliver She was afraid the messages 
might have been of great importance to her mistress’s interests. Her 
dread of Sir Percival had deterred her from, going to Blackwater Park* 
late at night to inquire about them; and Miss Halcombe’s own direc¬ 
tions to her, on no account to miss the train in the morning, had pre¬ 
vented her from waiting at the inn the next day She was most anxious 
that the misfortune of her fainting-fit should not lead to the second 
misfortune of making her mistress think her neglectful,, and she would 
humbly beg to ask me whether 1 would advise her to write her explana¬ 
tions and excuses to Miss Halcombe, requesting to receive the messages 
by letter, if it was not too late I make no apologies for this extremely 
prosy paragraph I have been ordered to write it There are people, 
unaccountable as it may appear, who actually take more inteiest in 
what my niece’s maid said to me on this occasion, than in what I said 
to my neice’s maid. Amusing perversity 1 
“ I should feel very much obliged to you, sir, if you would kindly tell 
me what I had better do,” remarked the Young Person 
“ Let things stop as they are,” I said, adapting my language to my 
listener “ I invariably let things stop as they are Yes. Is that all ? ” 
“ If you think it would be a liberty in me, sir, to write, of course I 
wouldn’t venture to do so But I am so very anxious to do all I can 
to serve my mistress faithfully— 

People in the lower class of life never know when or how to go out of 
a room * They invariably require to be helped out by their betters I 
thought it high time to help the Young Person out I did it with two 
judicious words— 

** Good morning ” 

Something outside or inside this singular girl, suddenly creaked 
Louis, who was looking at her (which I was not) says she creaked 
when she curtseyed Curious Was it her shoes, her stays, or her 
bones ? Louis thinks it was her stays. Most extraordinary 1 

As soon as I was left by myself, I had a little nap—I really wanted 
it. When I awoke again, I noticed dear Marian’s letter If I had had 
the least idea of what it contained, I should certainly not have attempted 
to open it. Being, unfortunately for myself, quite innocent of all 
suspicion, I read the letter It immediately upset me for the day 
I am, by nature, one of the most easy-tempered creatures that ever 
lived—I make allowances for everybody, and I take offence at nothing. 
But, as I have before remarked, mere are limits to my endurance I 
laid down Marian’s letter, and felt myself—justly felt myself—an 
injured man. 

I am about to make a remark It is, of course, applicable to the 
very serious matter now under notice—or I should not allow it to 
appear in this place. 
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Nothings in my opinion, sets the odious selfishness of mankind in 
such a repulsively vivid light., as the treatment, m all clases of society-, 
which the Single people receive at the hands of the Married people 
When you have once shown yourself too considerate and self-denying 
to add a family of your own to an already overcrowded population, you 
are vindictively marked out, by your married friends, who have no 
similar consideration and no similar self-denial, as the recipient of half 
their conjugal troubles, and the born friend of all their children 
Husbands and wives talk of the cares of matrimony ; and bachelors 
and spinsters bear them Take my own case I considerately remain 
single; and my poor dear brother, Philip, inconsiderately marries 
What does he do when he dies * He leaves has daughter to me She is 
a sweet girl She is also a dreadful responsibility Why lay hex on 
my shoulders Because I am bound, m the harmless character of a 
single man, to relieve my married connexions of all their own troubles 
I do my best with my brother’s responsibility, I marry my niece, with 
infinite fuss and difficulty, fo the man her father wanted her to many 
She and her husband disagree, and unpleasant consequences follow/ 
What does she do with those consequences > She transfers them to me 
Why transfer them to me ? Because I am bound, in the harmless 
character of a smgle man, to relieve my married connexions of all their 
own troubles Poor single people 1 Poor human nature f 
It is quite unnecessary to say that Marian’s letter threatened me 
Everybody threatens me All sorts of horrors weie to fall on my 
devoted head, if I hesitated to turn Limmendge House mto an asylum 
for my neice and his misfortunes I did hesitate, nevertheless. 

I have mentioned that my usual course, hitherto, had been to submit 
to dear Marian, and save noise But, on this occasion, the consequences 
involved m her extremely inconsiderate proposal, were of a nature to 
make me pause > If I opened Limmendge House as an asylum to 
Lady Glyde, what security had I against Sir Percival Glyde’s following 
her here, m a state of violent resentment agamst me for harbounng his 
wife ^ I saw such a perfect labyrinth of troubles involved m this pro¬ 
ceeding, that I determined to feel my ground, as it were. I wrote, 
therefore, to dear Marian, to beg (as she had no husband to lay claim 
to her) that she would come here by herself, first, and talk the matter 
over with me If she could answer my objections to my own perfect 
satisfaction, then I assured her that I would receive our sweet Laura 
with the greatest pleasure—but not otherwise 
I felt of couise, at the time, that this temporising, on my part, would 
probably end in bringing Marian here in a state of vntuous indignation, 
banging doois @ But then, the other couise of proceedmg might end 
in bringing Sir Percival here m a state of virtuous indignation, banging 
doors also j and, of the two indignations and bangings, I preferred 
Marian’s—because I was used to her. Accordingly, I despatched the 
letter by return of post It gamed me time, at all events—and, oh 
dear me! what a pomt that was to begin with. 
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When I am totally prostrated (did I mention that I was totally 
prostrated by Marian’s letter >), it always takes me three days to get 
up again I was very unreasonable—I expected three days of quiet. 
Of course I didn’t get them 

The third day’s post brought me a most impertinent letter from a 
person with whom I was totally unacquainted He described himself 
as the acting partner of our man of business—our dear, pig-headed old 
Gilmore—and he informed me that he had lately received, by the post, 
a letter addressed to him in Miss Halcombe’s handwriting On 
opening the envelope, he had discovered, to his astonishment, that it 
contained nothing but a blank sheet of notepaper This circumstance 
appeared to him so suspicious (as suggesting to his restless legal mind 
that the letter had been tampered with) that he had at once written to 
Miss Halcombe, and had received no answer by return of post In this 
difficulty, instead of acting like a sensible man and letting things take 
their proper course, his next absurd proceeding, on his own showing, 
was to pester me , by writing to inquire if d knew anything about it 
What the deuce should I know about it ? Why alarm me as well as 
himself ? I wrote back to that effect It was one of my keenest letters 
I have produced nothing with a sharper epistolary edge to it, since I 
tendered his dismissal in writing to that extremely troublesome person, 
Mr Walter Hartright 

My letter produced its effect I heard nothing more from the lawyer 

Tins perhaps was not altogether surprising But it was certainly a 
remarkable circumstance that no second letter reached me from Marian, 
and that no warning signs appeared of her arrival Her unexpected 
absence did me amazing good It was so very soothing and pleasant to 
infer (as I did of course) that my married connexions had made it up 
again Five days of undisturbed tranquillity, of delicious single 
blessedness, quite restored me On the sixth day (the 15th or 16th of 
July, as I imagine), I felt strong enough to send for my photographer, 
and to set him at work again on the presentation copies of my art 
treasures, with a view, as I have already mentioned, to the improvement 
of taste m this barbarous neighbourhood. I had just dismissed him to 
his workshop, and had just begun coquetting with my coins, when 
Louis suddenly made his appearance with a card m his hand 

“ Another Young Person ? ” I said “ I won’t see her In my state 
of health Young Persons disagree with me. Not at home.” 

“ It is a gentleman this time, sir ” 

A gentleman of course made a difference I looked at the card 

Gracious Heaven! my tiresome sister’s foreign husband. Count 
Fosco. 

Is it necessary to say what my first impression was when I looked at 
my visitor’s card ? Surely not ? My sister having married a foreigner, 
there was but one impression that any man in his senses could possibly 
feel. Of course the Count had come to borrow money of me 
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“ Luius,” I said, “ do you think he would go away if you gave him 
five shillings ^ 55 

Louis looked quite shocked He surprised me inexpressibly, by 
declaring that my sister’s foieign husband was dressed superbly, and 
looked the picture of prosperity Under these circumstances, my first 
impression altered to a certam extent I now took it for granted, that 
the Count had matrimonial difficulties of his own to contend with, and 
that he had come, like the rest of the family, to cast them all on my 
shoulders 

“ Did he mention his business ? ” I asked 

“ Count Fosco said he had come here, sir, because Miss Halcombe 
was unable to leave Blackwater Park ” 

Fresh troubles, apparently Not exactly Ins own, as I had supposed, 
but dear Marian’s Troubles, anyway Oh dear ! 

“ Show him in ,”1 said, resignedly 

The Count’s first appearance really startled me. He was such an 
alarmingly large person, that I qmte trembled I felt ceitam that he 
would shake the floor, and knock down my art-treasuies He did 
neither the one nor the other He was refreshingly dressed m summer 
costume, his manner was delightfully self-possessed and quiet—he had 
a charming smile My first impression of him was highly favourable. 
It is not creditable to my penetration—as the sequel will show—to 
acknowledge this , but I am a naturally candid man, and I do acknow¬ 
ledge it, notwithstanding 

“ Allow me to piesent myself, Mr Fairhe,” he said “ I come from 
Blackwater Park and I have the honour and the happiness of being 
Madame Fosco’s husband. Let me take my first, and last, advantage 
of that circumstance, by entreating you not to make a 'Stranger of me I 
beg you will not disturb yourself—I beg you will not move 55 

“ You are very good,” I replied “ I wish I was strong enough to 
get up Charmed to see you at Limmendge Please take a chair ” 

“ I am afraid you are suffering to-day,” said the Count 

“ As usual,” I said “ I am nothing but a bundle of nerves dressed 
up to look like a man ” 

CC I have studied many subjects m my time,” remarked tins sympathetic 
person “ Among others the inexhaustible subject of nerves May I 
make a suggestion, at once the simplest and the most profound ? Will 
you let me alter the light m your room ’ ” 

“ Certainly—if you will be so very kind as not to let any of it m 
on me ” 

He walked to the wmdow Such a contrast to dear Marian 1 so 
extremely considerate in all his movements ' 

“ Light,” he said, m that delightfully confidential tone which is so 
soothing to an invalid, “ is the first essential. Light stimulates, 
nourishes, preserves You can no more do without it, Mr Fairhe, 
than if you were a flower Observe. Here, where you sit, I close the 
shutters, to compose you. There, where you do not sit, I draw up the 
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blind, and let in the invigorating sun Admit the light into your room, 
if you cannot bear it on yourself Light, sir, is the grand decree of 
Providence. You accept Providence with your own restrictions 
Accept light—on the same terms.” 

I thought this very convincing and attentive He had taken me in— 
up to that point about the light, he had certainly taken me in 

“ You see me confused,” he said, returning to his place—“ on my 
word of honour, Mr Fairhe, you see me confused in your presence ” 

“ Shocked to hear it, I am sure May I inquire why ? ” 

“ Sir, can I enter this room (where you sit a sufferer), and see you 
surrounded by these admirable objects of Art, without discovering that 
you are a man whose feelings are acutely impressionable, whose sym¬ 
pathies are perpetually alive 5 Tell me, can I do this ? ” 

If I had been strong enough to sit up in my chair, I should of course, 
have bowed Not being strong enough, I smiled my acknowledgments 
instead It did just as well, we both understood one another 

“ Pray follow my tram of thought,” continued the Count “ I sit 
here, a man of refined sympathies myself, in the presence of another 
man of refined sympathies also I am conscious of a terrible necessity 
for lacerating those sympathies by referring to domestic events of a 
very melancholy kind What is the inevitable consequence ? I have 
done myself the honour of pointing it out to you, already I sit 
confused” ^ 

Was it at this point that I began to suspect he was going to bore me ? 
I rather think it was. 

“ Is it absolutely necessary to refer to these unpleasant matters ? ” 
I inquired <c In our homely English phrase, Count Fosco, won’t they 
keep ? ” 

The Count, with the most alarming solemnity, sighed and shook his 
head 

“ Must I really hear them ? ” 

_ He shrugged his shoulders (it was the first foreign thing he had done 
since he had been in the room) ; and looked at me in an unpleasantly 
penetrating manner My instincts told me that I had better close my 
eyes I obeyed my instincts 

u Please break it gently,” I pleaded “ Anybody dead ? ” 

“ Dead r ” cried the Count, with unnecessary foreign fierceness. 
“ Mr Fairhe ! your national composure terrifies me In the name of 
Heaven, what have I said, or done, to make you think me the messenger 
of death ? ” 

“ Pray accept my apologies,” I answered “ You have said and 
done nothing I make it a rule, in these distressing cases, always to 
anticipate the worst It breaks the blow, by meeting it halfway, and 
so on Inexpressibly relieved, I am sure, to hear that nobody is dead. 
Anybody ill ? ” 

I opened my eyes and looked at him. Was he very yellow, when 
he came in ? or had he turned very yellow, in the last mnrate or two ? 
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l mahy can': say, and ¥ carh a 4 k I ouis, because he m>i in tne 
r com a* the lure 

u iimboaj iU 2 3 Iicpcatxd, observing uuw my national composeu 
Mill appeared ic afLct lum 

“Thai is p 11 of my cud news, Mr Pa* he Yes Somebody is 

jj ” 

“ Grieved., J am sure Winch of them is it ^ 55 

“To mv t-rofojad scjliow, Miss Holcombe Pc'haps you were m 
some deg ee prepared + o hcai tins *> Perhaps, when you found that 
Miss Ila^o-^c diu not ccmc heie by he^clf, as you picposcd, and 
did not \aJia sccono tune, join afecuona e anxiety may nave made 
you fcai that she was lii ^ 55 

I have no doubt my ade^uonaic anxicy nad led to that melancholy 
rpprc^ensjcn, at sonic time 01 other , b.J, <x. the moment, my wretched 
memOi-V cnuiclj faded, to renimd me of the circumstance However, 
I sam ,, in justice to mj^ell J was much shocked Ti was so very 
uncl io iaeLensLic of such a robust person as dear Marian to be ill 3 that I 
coLld omv suppose she had iikl vm 0 an accident A hoise, or a false 
sum on the stairs, 01 something of that sort 

“ Is il senoas ^ ” I asked 

“ Serious—beyond a doubt / 5 he repl cd cc Dangerous—I hope end 
tmsi not Miss Halcombe unhappuy exposed herself to be wetted 
through oy a ncavy inn The cok then follow cc v as of an aggravated 
Lnd 3 rno has now brought with :l tiie worst consequence—he\er 55 

Wnen I ncard the worn, Fcvci, and when I remembered., at the same 
moment, that the unsciupuloas person who was now addressing me 
ir 6 ju* t come f±om Blackwatur Park, I thought I should have fainted 
cn the spot 

4 Good Goa f 55 I said cc Is it infections 55 

“Nut at present / 5 he answered, with detestable composure “It 
n»a v Lum to infection—bat no seen dcoloiaolc ccmnhcaaon had taken 

** *. A 

plam when I left Blackwuter Park l have felt lire deepest interest m 
the case. Mi I aiiiic—I hate endeavoured to assist the regular medical 
ctrcrulori in watching n—accept my personal assurances of die unin- 
iccuoas nature of the fevex, whe 1 1 last saw it ” 


Accept ius assurances 1 I never was farther Rom accepting any- 
thing in my life I would rot have believe a him on lits oath He 
was too ycJlow to be believed He looked like a wallang-Wcst-Indian- 
epidrmic Re was b*g cnougn lo cany typhus by the ton, ana to dye 
J'e very Caipet he walked on w*th scarlet fe T cr In ceitam emer¬ 
gencies, my mind i S icmaxkablj soon made up I instantly determined 
u) get lid of Him 

“ You will kind’y excuse an invalid , 55 I sjid— cc but long conferences 
of an} lund invariably in set me May I beg to know exacily what the 
object is to which I am muebted for the honcui of j out vism ^ 55 
I fenently rop^d th«, this remarkably bn ad limt would throw mm 
oil his balance—confuse him—reduce him to polite apologies—m 
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short, get him out of the room On the contrary, it only settled him 
in his chair He became additionally solemn and dignified and con¬ 
fidential He held up two of his horrid fingers, and gave me another 
of his unpleasantly penetrating looks What was I to do ? I was not 
strong enough to quarrel with him Conceive my situation, if you 
please Is language adequate to describe it ? I think not 

“ The objects of my visits,” he went on, qmte irrepressibly, 44 are 
numbered on my fingers They are two First, I come to bear my 
testimony, with profound sorrow, to the lamentable disagreements 
between Sir Percival and Lady Glyde I am Sir PercivaTs oldest 
friend, I am related to Lady Glyde by marriage, I am an eye¬ 
witness of all that has happened at Blackwater Park In those three 
capacities I speak with authority, with confidence, with honourable 
regret Sir, I inform you, as the head of Lady Glyde’s family, that 
Miss Halcombe has exaggerated nothing in fl the letter which she wrote 
to your address I affirm that the remedy which that admirable lady 
has proposed, is the only remedy that will spare you the horrors of 
public scandal A temporary separation between husband and wife is 
the one peaceable solution of this difficulty Part them for the present, 
and when all causes of irritation are removed, I, who have now the 
honour of addressing you—I will undertake to bring Sir Percwal to 
reason Lady Glyde is innocent, Lady Glyde is uninjured; but— 
follow my thought here!—she is, on that very account (I say it with 
shame), the cause of irritation while she remains under her husband’s 
roof No other house can receive her with propriety, but yours I 
invite you to open it 1 ” 

Cool Here was a matrimonial hailstorm pouring in the South of 
England, and I was invited, by a man with fever in every fold of his 
coat, to come out from the North of England, and take my share of the 
pelting. I tried to put the point forcibly, just as I have put it here. 
The Count deliberately lowered one of his horrid fingers, kept the 
other up, and went on—rode over me, as it were, without even the 
common coachmanhke attention of crying 54 Hi! 55 before he knocked 
me down 

44 Follow my thought once more, if you please,” he resumed. 44 My 
first object you have heard My second object m coming to this house 
is to do what Miss Halcombe’s illness has prevented her from doing 
for herself. My large experience is consulted on all difficult matters 
at Blackwater Park, and my fhendly advice was requested on the 
interesting subject of your letter to Miss Halcombe I understand at 
once—for my sympathies are your sympathies—why you wished to 
see her here, before you pledged yourself to inviting Lady Glyde. 
You are most right, sir, in hesitating to receive the wife, until you are 
quite certain that the husband will not exert his authority to reclaim 
her I agree to that I also agree that such delicate explanations as 
this difficulty involves, are not explanations which can be properly 
disposed of by writing only. My presence here (to my own great in- 
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convenience) is me proof that I speaK sincerely As for the explana¬ 
tions themselves, I—Fosco—I who know Sir Percival muen better 
L ban Miss Halcombe knows lum, affirm to you, on my Honour and my 
word, that he will not come near this house, or attempt to communicate 
with this house, while his wife is 3 i\mg m it His affairs are cm- 
bariassed Offer him his freedom, by means cf the absence of Lady 
Gtydc I piomise you he will take Ins ficcdom, and go back to the 
Continent, at the earliest moment when he ran get away Is ilus 
c«ear to yo a as crystal ^ Yes, it is Ifime you questions to address to 
me Be it so, I am here to answer Ask, Mr Famlic—oblige me by 
asking, to y oui heart’s content ” 

He had said so much already m sp*te of me , and he looked so dread¬ 
fully capable of saying a great deal moie, also in spite of me, that I 
declined his amiable invitation m paie self-defence 

“ Many thanks, 33 I replied “ I am sinking fast In my 
state of health, I mus: take things for granted Allow me to 
co so on tins occasion We quite understand cacii other Yes 
Much obliged, I am sure, foi your kind interference If I ever 
ge l better, and ever have a second opportunity of mipioving our 
acq uaintp nee 3 3 

He got up I thought he was going No More talk , more time 
for the development of infectious influences—m my room, too, 
remember thd, m my room * 

“ One moment vet, 33 he said , “ one moment, before I take my leave 
I rsK permission, at parting, to impress on you an uigent necessity It 
is this, sir 1 You must not think of waiting tifi Miss Halcombe recovers, 
before yon receive Lady Glydc Miss Halcombe has the attendance 
of the doaor, of the housekeeper at Blackwater Paik, and of an ex¬ 
perienced nurse as well—three persons for whose capacity and devotion 
I answer with my Lff I tell you, that I tell you, also, that the 
anxiety and alaun of her sister’s illness has already affected the health 
and spirits of Lady Glydc, and has made her totally unfit to be of use 
m the sick-room Her position with her husband grows more and 
more deplorable and dangerous, every day If you leave her any 
longer at Elackwatcr Park, you do nothing whatever to hasten her 
sister’s recovery, and, at the same time, you risk the public scandal, 
which yxiu, and I, and al> of us, are bound, m the sacicd intcicsts of the 
Family, to avoid With all my soul, I advise you to remove the serious 
responsibility of delay from your ow r n shoulders, by writing to Lady 
Glyde, to come here at once Do your affectionate, your honoutable, 
your inevitable duty, and, whatevei happens in the future, no one 
can lay the blame on you I speak from my large experience, I offer 
my fuendly advice Is it accepted—Yes, or No ^ 33 

I looked at linn--merely looked at him—with my sense of his 
amazing assuiance, and my dawning resolution to ring for Louis, and 
ha\e him shown out of the room, expressed m every line of my face 
It is perfectly incredible, but quite true, that my face aid not appear 
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to produce the slightest impression on him Bom without nerves— 
evidently, born without nerves 1 

“ You hesitate ? ” he said “ Mr. Faulie ! I understand that 
hesitation You object—see, sir, how my sympathies look straight 
down into your thoughts 1 —you object that Lady Glyde is not in health 
and not m spirits to take the long journey, from Hampshire to this place, 
by herself Her own maid is removed from her, as you know, and, 
of other servants fit to travel with her, from one end of England to 
another, there are none at Blackwater Park You object, again, that 
she cannot comfortably stop and rest in London, on her way here, 
because she cannot comfortably go alone to a public hotel where she is 
a total stranger In one breath, I grant both objections—in another 
breath, I remove them Follow me, if you please, for the last time. It 
was my intention, when I returned to England with Sir Percival, to 
settle myself m the neighbourhood of London That purpose has just 
been happily accomplished, I have taken, for six months, a little 
furnished house, m the quarter called St John’s Wood Be so obliging 
as to keep this fact in your mind, and observe the programme I now 
propose Lady Glyde travels to London (a short journey)—I myself 
meet her at the station—I take her to rest and sleep at my house, which 
is also the house of her aunt—when she is restored, I escort her to the 
station again—she travels to this place, and her own maid (who is now 
under your roof) receives her at the carnage -door Here is comfort 
consulted, here are the mterests of propriety consulted , here is youi 
own duty—duty of hospitably, sympathy, protection, to an unhappy 
lady in need of all three—smoothed and made easy, from the beginning 
to the end. I cordially invite you, sir, to second my effoits in the sacred 
mterests of the Family. I seriously advise you to write, by my hands, 
offering the hospitality of your house (and heart), and the hospitality 
of my house (and heart), to that injured and unfortunate lady whose 
cause I plead to-day,” 

He waved his horrid hand at me, he struck his infectious breast, 
he addressed me oratorcally—as if I was laid up m the House of 
Commons It was high time to take a desperate course of some sort 
It was also high time to send for Louis, and adopt the precaution oi 
fumigating the room, 

In this trying emergency, an idea occurred to me—an inestimable 
idea which, so to speak, killed two intrusive birds with one stone, I 
determined to get rid of the Count’s tiresome eloquence, and of Lady 
Glyde’s tiresome troubles, by complying with this odious foreigner’s 
request, and writing the letter at once. There was not the least danger 
of the invitation being accepted, for there was not the least chance that 
Laura would consent to leave Blackwater Park, while Marion was lying 
there ill. How this charmingly convenient obstacle could have escaped 
the officious penetration of the Count, it was impossible to conceive— 
but it had escaped him. My dread that he might yet discover it, it I 
allowed him any more time to think, stimulated me to such an amazing 
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degree, that I struggled into a sitting position; seized, really seized, 
the writing materials by my side; and produced the letter as rapidly as 
if I had been a common clerk in an office. “ Dearest Laura, Please 
come, whenever you like. Break the journey by sleeping in London at 
your aunt’s house. Grieved to hear of dear Marian’s illness. Ever 
affectionately yours.” I handed these lines, at arm’s length, to the 
Count—I sank back in my chair—I said, “ Excuse me; I am entirely 
prostrated; I can do no more. Will you rest and lunch downstairs ? 
Love to all, and sympathy, and so on. Good morning.” 

He made another speech—the man was absolutely inexhaustible. I 
closed my eyes; I endeavoured to hear as little as possible. In spite 
of my endeavours, I was obliged to hear a great deal. My sister’s 
endless husband congratulated himself and congratulated me, on the 
result of our interview; he mentioned a great deal more about his 
sympathies and mine; he deplored my miserable health; he offered 
to write me a prescription* he impressed on me the necessity of not 
forgetting what he had said about the importance of light; he accepted 
my obliging invitation to rest and lunch; he recommended me to expect 
Lady Glyde in two or three days’ time; he begged my permission to 
look forward to our next meeting, instead of paining himself and 
paining me, by saying farewell; he added a great deal more, which, I 
rejoice to think, I did not attend to at the time, and do not remember 
now. I heard his sympathetic voice travelling away from me by 
degrees—but, large as he was, I never heard him. He had the negative 
merit of being absolutely noiseless. I don’t know when he opened 
the door, or when he shut it. I ventured to make use of my eyes 
again, after an interval of silence—and he was gone. 

I rang for Louis, and retired to my bath-room. Tepid water, 
strengthened with aromatic vinegar, for myself, and copious fumigaiwn 
for my study, were the obvious precautions to take; and of course I 
adopted them. I rejoice to say, they proved successful. I enjoyed 
my customary siesta. I awoke moist and cool. 

My first inquiries were for the Count. Had we really got rid of 
him? Yes—he had gone away by the afternoon train. Had he 
lunched; and, if so, upon what ? Entirely upon fruit-tart and cream. 
What a man ! What a digestion ! 

Am I expected to say anything more ? I believe not. I believe I 
have reached the limits assigned to me. The shocking circumstances 
which happened at a later period, did not, I am thankful to say, happen 
in my presence. I do beg and entreat that nobody will be so very un¬ 
feeling as to lay any part of the blame of those circumstances on me. f I 
did everything for the best. I am not answerable for a deplorable 
calamity, which it was quite impossible to foresee. I am shattered by 
it; I have suffered under it, as nobody else has suffered. My servant, 
Louis (who is really attached to me, in his unintelligent way), thinks I 
shall never get over it, He sees me dictating at this moment, with my 
handkerchief to my eyes. I wish to mention, in justice to myself. 
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that it was not my fault, and that I am quite exhausted and heartbroken 
Need I say more ? 

The Story continued by Eliza Michelson, Housekeeper at 

Blackwater Park 

I 

I am asked to state p lainl y what I know of the progress of Miss Hal- 
combe’s illness, and of the circumstances under which Lady Glyde 
left Blackwater Park for London 

The reason given for making this demand on me is, that my testimony 
is wanted in die interests of truth As the widow of a clergyman of 
the Church of England (reduced by misfortune to the necessity of 
accepting a situation), I have been taught to place the claims of truth 
above all other considerations I therefore comply with a request 
which I might otherwise, through reluctance to connect myself with 
distressing fa mily affairs, have hesitated to grant 
I made no memorandum at the tune, and I cannot therefore be sure 
to a day, of the date, but I believe I am correct in stating that Miss 
Halcombe’s serious illness began during the last fortnight or ten days 
in July The breakfast hour was late at Blackwater Park—something 
as late as ten, never earlier than half-past rune On the morning to which 
I am now referring, Miss Halcombe (who was usually the first to come 
down) did not make her appearance at the table After the family 
had waited a quarter of an hour, the upper housemaid was sent to see 
after her, and came running out of the room dreadfully frightened. 4 I 
met the servant on the stairs, and went at once to Miss Halcombe to 
see what was the matter The poor lady was incapable of telling me. 
She was walking about her room with a pen in her hand, quite light¬ 
headed, in a state of burning fever 

Lady Glyde (being no longer in Sir Percival’s service, I may, without 
impropriety, mention my former mistress by her name, mstead of 
calling her My Lady) was the first to come in, from her own bedroom 
She was so dreadfully alarmed and distressed, that she was quite useless 
The Count Fosco, and his lady, who came up-stairs immediately after¬ 
wards, were both most serviceable and kind Her ladyship assisted me 
to get Miss Halcombe to her bed His lordship the Count, remained 
in die sitting-room, and, having sent for my medicine-chest, made a 
mixture for Miss Halcombe, and a cooling lotion to be applied to her 
head, so as to lose no time before the doctor came We applied the 
lotion, but we could not get her to take the mixture Sir Percival 
undertook to send for the doctor He despatched a groom, on horse¬ 
back, for the nearest medical man, Mr. Dawson, of Oak Lodge , 
Mr. Dawson arrived in less than an hour’s time. He was a respect¬ 
able elderly man, well known, all round the country; and we were 
much alarmed when we found that he considered the case to be a very 
serious one 
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Has lordship the Count, affably entered into conversation with Mr 

Daw son, and gave his opinions wuh a judicious fi eedom Mr Daw son, 

not over couiteoesiy, inquired. u ms lordship's advice was the advice of 

a doctor, and being mfoimed that it vas the acivice of one who had 

studied medicine, anprofessionady, replied mat he was not accustomed 

to consuh with amateur“piiysicians 1 he Count, with truly Christian 

meekness of Lemper, smiled, and left the 100m Before he went out, 

he told me that he might be found, in case Iw vas \v anted 1:1 me course 

of Uie c'av, at the boat-house on the bank* of the lake Why br should 

have gone lucre, I caiinoi sav But be d.d go, remaining away the 

whole da> tul seven o'clock, winch was cunnei tune Pernaps, he 

wished to set the example of keeping the Louse as quiet as possible It 

was entirely m hie chaiacicr to do so Ke was a most considerate 
•# 

nobleman 

Miss Hamcrnoe passed a vc ±y Dad night, the fevei coming and 
gouig, and getting worse toV aras the morn mg, instead of better No 
nurse fat to wait on her being at hand ir the neighbourhood, hei lady¬ 
ship the Countess, and myscif, undertook the duty, relieving each officr 
Lady GI3 de, most un 1 i c eiv, insisted on sitting up v id 1 us Sue was 
much too nervous and too dc"c2 te *n health to bca* the anxiety oi Miss 
Holcombe's ihness calmly Sne orJy aid nerself harm, without being 
of the least real assisumce A more gentle and affectionate lady never 
lived, buL she cried, and she was fiigmcnea—two weaknesses which 
made her entirely unfit to be presort 111 a suk-rocm 

Sn Pcrcival and the Count came in the morning to make their 


uiquu.es 

Sir Ptrcival (Lorn d , stie p s, I pic^ume, at Ins lady's affliction, and at 
Mha ILicembe’s illness) appealed much confused and unsettled 111 
his mind His lordship testified, on Lnc contrary, a becoming com¬ 
posure and interest He had his straw hat m one hand, and his book 
m the other , and he mentioned to Sir Ptruwl, m my healing, dial he 
would go out again, and study at the lake “ Let us Keep the house 
quiet,” he saia “ Let us hol smoke m-doors, m3 fnaid, now 7 Miss 
Halcornbe as ill You go 30tir vyy, and I will go mme When I 
study, I like to be alone Good morning, Mis Micheison ” 

Sir Pcrcival w*as not civn enough—peihaps, I ought, m justice to 
say, not composed enough—to take leave of me v itu the same polite 
attention The only person 111 the nousc, indeed, who treated me, at 
that time or at a ny other, on the footing of a iaay in distressed circum¬ 
stances w r as the Count He had the mannerof a tiue nobleman, he 
was considerate towards every one Even the young peison (Fanny 
by name) who attended on Lady Gfydc, was not beneath bis notice 
When she was sent away by Err Peicival, his lordship (showing me his 
sweet httle birds at the time) was most kmol} anxious to know what 
had become of her, where she was to go the day she left Blackwater 
Park, and so on 0 It is m such little delicate attentions that the ad¬ 
vantages of aristocratic birth always show themselves I make no 
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apology for introducing these particulars, they are brought forward 
m justice to his lordship, whose character, I have reason to know, is 
viewed lather harshly in certain quarters A nobleman who can respect 
a lady in distressed circumstances, and can take a fatherly interest m 
the fortunes of an humble servant girl, shows principles and feelings 
of too high an order to be lightly called in question I advance no 
opinions—I offer facts only My endeavour through life is to j udge not, 
that I be not judged One of my beloved husband’s finest sermons 
was on that text I read it constantly—in my own copy of the edition 
punted by subscription, m the first days of my widowhood—and, at 
every fresh perusal, I derive an increase of spiritual benefit and 
edification 

There was no improvement in Miss Halcombe, and the second 
night was even worse than the first Mr Dawson was constant in his 
attendance The practical duties of nursing were still divided between 
the Countess and myself, Lady Glyde persisting in sitting up with us, 
though we both entreated her to take some rest “ My place is by 
Marian’s bedside,” was her only answer “ Whether I am ill, or well, 
nothing will induce me to lose sight of her ” 

Towards nud-day, I went down-stairs to attend to some of my 
regular duties An hour afterwards, on my way back to the sick¬ 
room, I saw the Count (who had gone out again early, for the third 
time), entering the hall, to all appearance in file highest good spirits 
Sir Percival, at the same moment, put his head out of the library-door, 
and addressed his noble friend, with extreme eagerness, m these 
words— 

“ Have you found her ? ” 

His lordship’s large face became dimpled all over with placid smiles; 
but he made no reply in wends At the same time. Sir Percival turned 
his head, observed that I was approaching the stairs, and looked at me 
m the most rudely angry manner possible 

“ Come in here and tell about me it,” he said, to the Count “ When¬ 
ever there are women in a house, they’re always sure to be gomg up 
or down stairs ” 

“ My dear Percival,” observed lus lordship, kindly, “ Mrs Michelson 
has duties Pray recognise her admirable performance of them as 
sincerely as I do 1 How is the sufferer, Mrs Michelson ? ” 

“ No better, my lord, I regret to say ” 

“ Sad—most sad ' ” remarked the Count “ You look fatigued, 
Mrs Michelson. It is certainly time you and my wife had some help 
in nursing I think I may be the means of offering you that help. 
Circumstances have happened which will oblige Madame Fosco to 
travel to London, either to-morrow or the day after.® She will go 
away in the morning, and return at night ; and she will bring back 
with her, to relieve you, a nurse of excellent conduct and capacity, 
who is now disengaged The woman is known to my wife as a person 
to be trusted. Before she comes here, say nothing about her, if you 
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please, to the doctor, because he will look with an evil eye on any nurse 
of my providing When she appears m this house, she will speak for 
herself,' and Mr Dawson will be obliged to acknowledge that there is 
no excuse foi not employing her Lady Glyde will say the same 
Pray present my best respects and sympathies to Lady Glyde ” 

I expressed my grateful acknowledgments for his lordship’s kind 
consideration Sir Percival cut them shoit by calhng to his noble 
friend (using, I regret to say, a profane expression) to come into the 
library, and not to keep him Waiting there any longer 
I proceeded up-stairs We are poor erring creatures, and how¬ 
ever well established a woman’s principles may be, she cannot always 
keep on her guard against the temptation to exercise an idle curiosity 
I am ashamed to say that an idle curiosity, on this occasion, got the 
better of my principles, and made me unduly inquisitive about the 
question which Sir Percival had addressed to his noble friend, at the 
library door Who was the Count expected to find, in the course of 
his studious morning rambfes at Blackwater Park ? A woman, it was 
to be presumed, from the terms of Sir Percival’s inquiry I did not 
suspect the Count of any impropriety—I knew his moral character 
too well The only question I asked myself was—Had he found 
her > 

To resume. The night passed as usual, without producing any 
change for the better m Miss Halcombe The next day, she seemed to 
improve a little The day after that, her ladyship the Countess, 
without mentioning the object of her journey to any one in my hearing, 
proceeded by the morning train to London, her noble husband, with 
his customary attention, accompanying her to the station 
I was now left m sole charge of Miss Halcombe, with every apparent 
chance, in consequence of her sister’s resolution not to leave the bed¬ 
side, of having Lady Glyde herself to nurse next 
The only circumstance of any importance that happened in the course 
of the day, was the occurrence of another unpleasant meeting between 
the doctor and the Count 

His lordship, on returning from the station, stepped up into Miss 
Halcombe’s sitting-room to make his inqumes 1 went out from the 
bedroom to speak to him; Dr Dawson and Lady Glyde being both 
with the patient at the time The Count asked me many questions 
about the treatment and the symptoms I informed him that the 
treatment was of the kind described as “ saline, ” and that the symp¬ 
toms between the attacks of fever, were certainly those of increasing 
weakness and exhaustion Just as I was mentioning these last par¬ 
ticulars, Mr Dawson came out from the bedroom 
M Good morning, sir,” said his lordship, stepping forward in the 
most urbane manner, and stopping the doctor, with a high-bred 
resolution impossible to resist, “ I greatly fear you find no improvement 
m the symptoms to-day ? ” 

“ I find decided improvement,” answered Mr. Dawson. 
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“ You still persist in your lowering treatment of this case of fever ? ” 
continued his lordship 

“ I persist in the treatment which is justified by my own professional 
experience/’ said Mr Dawson 

“ Permit me to put one question to you on the vast subject of pro¬ 
fessional experience/’ observed the Count “ I presume to offer no 
more advice—I only presume to make an inquiry You hve at some 
distance, sir, from the gigantic centres of scientific activity—London 
and Pans. Have you ever heard of the wastmg effects of fever being 
reasonably and intelligibly repaired by fortifying the exhausted patient 
with brandy, wine, ammonia, and quinine ? Has that new heresy of 
the highest medical authorities ever reached your ears—Yes or 
No>” 

“ When a professional man puts that question to me, I shall be glad 
to answer him,” said the doctor, opening the dooi to go out <e You 
are not a professional man, and I beg to decline answering 3/tw ” 

Buffeted in this inexcusably uncivil way, on one cheek, the Count, 
like a practical Christian, immediately turned the other, and said, m 
the sweetest manner, “ Good morning, Mr Dawson ” 

If my late beloved husband had been so fortunate as to know his 
lordship, how highly he and the Count would have esteemed each 
other 1 

Her ladyship the Countess returned by the last tram that night, and 
brought with her the nurse from London I was instructed that this 
person’s name was Mrs Rubelle Her personal appearance, and her 
imperfect English, when she spoke, informed me that she was a 
foreigner 

I have always cultivated a feeling of human indulgence for foreigners 
They do not possess our blessings and advantages, and they are, for 
the most part, brought up in the bhnd errors of Popery It has also 
always been my precept and practice, as it was my dear husband’s 
precept and practice before me (see Sermon xxix in the Collection of 
the late Rev Samuel Michelson, M A), to do as I would be done by 
On both these accounts, I will not say that Mrs Rubelle struck me as 
being a small, wiry, sly person, of fifty or thereabouts, with a dark 
brown, or Creole complexion, and watchful light grey eyes. Nor will I 
mention, for the reasons just alleged, that I thought her dress, though 
it was of the plainest black silk, inappropriately costly in texture and 
unnecessarily refined in trimmmg and finish, for a person in her 
position in hfe I should not like these things to be said of me, and 
therefore it is my duty not to say them of Mrs Rubelle I will merely 
mention that her manners were—not perhaps unpleasantly reserved— 
but only remarkably quiet and retiring, that she looked about her a 
great deal, and said very little, which might have arisen quite as much 
from her own modesty, as from distrust of her position at Rlackwater 
Park, and that she declined to partake of supper (which was curious. 
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perhaps* but surely not suspicious although I myself politely in¬ 
vited her to that meal* m my own room 
At the Count’s particular suggestion (so like his lordship’s forgiving 
kindness ’)* it was arranged that Mrs Rubelle should not enter on her 
duties* until she had been seen and approved by the doctor the next 
mormng I sat up that mght Lady Glyde appeared to be very un¬ 
willing that the new nurse should be employed to attend on Miss 
Halcombe Such want of liberality towards a foreigner on the part of 
a lady of her education and refinement surprised me I ventured to 
say* cc My lady* we must all remember not to be hasty in our judgments 
on our inferiors—especially when they come from foreign parts ” 
Lady Glyde did not appear to attend to me She only sighed* and 
kissed Miss Halcombe’s hand as it lay on the counterpane Scarcely a 
judicious proceeding m a sick-room* with a patient whom it was highly 
desirable not to excite But poor Lady Glyde knew nothing of nursing 
—nothing whatever* I am sorry to say 
The next mormng* Mrs Rubelle was sent to the sitting-room* to be 
approved by the doctor* on his way through the bedroom 
I left Lady Glyde with Miss Halcombe* who was slumbering at the 
time* and joined Mrs Rubelle* with the object of kindly preventing her 
from feeling strange and nervous m consequence of the uncertainty of 
her situation • She did not appear to see it m that light She seemed 
to be quite satisfied* beforehand* that Mr Dawson would approve of 
her * and she sat calmly looking out of window* with every appearance 
of enjoymg the country air Some people might have thought such 
conduct suggestive of brazen assurance I beg to say that I more 
liberally set it down to extraordinary strength of mind 
Instead of the doctor coming up to us* I was sent for to see the doctor 
I thought this change of affairs rather odd* but Mrs Rubelle did not 
appear to be affected by it m any way I left her still calmly looking 
out of the window* and still silently enjoymg the country air 
Mr Dawson was waiting for me* by himself m the breakfast-room 
“ About this new nurse* Mrs Michelson*” said the doctor. 

“ Yes* sir * ” 

“ I find that she has been brought here from London by the wife of 
that fat old foreigner* who is always trying to interfere with me Mrs 
Michelson* the fat old foreigner is a Quack ” 

This was very rude I was natuially shocked at it 
“ Are you aware* sir*” I said* “ that you are talking of a nobleman > ” 
“ Pooh 1 He isn’t lie first Quack with a handle to his name They’re 
all Counts—hang ’em 1 ” 

“ Pie would not be a fuend of Sir Percival Glyde’s* sir* if he was not 
a membei of the highest aristocracy—excepting the English aristocracy* 
of course ” 

cc Very well* Mrs Michelson* call him what you like , and let us get 
back to the nurse I have been objecting to her already.” 

“ Without having seen her* sir ? ” 

10 
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“ Yes j without having seen het She may be the best mine in 
existence, but she is not a nutse of my providing I have put that 
objection to Sir Percival, as the master of the house He doesn’t 
support me He says a nurse of my providing Would have been a 
stranger from London also; and he thinks the woman ought to have 
a trial, after his wife’s aunt has taken the trouble to fetch her from 
London There is some justice in that, and I can’t decently say No, 
But I have made it a condition that she is to go at once, if I find reason 
to complain of her This proposal being one which I have some right 
to make, as medical attendant. Sir Percival has consented to it Now, 
Mis Michelson, I know I can depend on you; and I want you to 
keep a sharp eye on the nurse, for the first day or two, and to see that 
she gives Miss Halcombe no medicines but mine This foreign 
nobleman of yours is dying to try his quack remedies (mesmerism 
included) on my patient, and a nurse who is brought here by his wife 
may be a little too willing to help him You understand ? Very well, 
then, we may go up-stairs Is the nurse there ? I’ll say a word to her, 
before she goes into the sick-room ” 

We found Mrs Rubelle still enjoying herself at the window When 
I introduced her to Mr Dawson, neithei the doctor’s doubtful looks 
nor the aoctoi’s searching questions appeared to confuse her in the 
least She answered him quietly in her broken English, and, though 
he tried hard to puzzle her, she never betrayed the least ignorance, so 
far, about any part of her duties This was doubtless the result of 
strength of mind, as I said before, and not a brazen assurance by any 
means 

We all went into the bedroom 

Mrs Rubelle looked, very attentively, at the patient, curtseyed to 
Lady Glyde, set one or two little things right m the room , and sat 
down quietly m a corner to wait until she was wanted Her ladyship 
seemed startled and annoyed by the appearance of the strange nurse. 
No one said anything, for fear of rousing Miss Halcombe, who was still 
slumbering—except the doctor, who whispered a question about the 
night I softly answered, “ Much as usual, ” and then Mr Dawson 
went out Lady Glyde followed him, I suppose to speak about Mrs. 
Rubelle For my own part, I had made up my mind already that this 
quiet foreign person would keep her situation She had all her wits 
about her, and she certainly understood her business. So far, I 
could hardly have done much better, by the bedside myself 

Remembering Mr Dawson’s caution to me, I subjected Mrs. 
Rubelle to a severe scrutiny, at certain intervals, for the next three or 
four days , 1 over and over again entered the room softly and suddenly, 
but I never found her out, in any suspicious action Lady Glyde, who 
watched her as attentively as I did, discovered no thing either, 1 
never detected a sign of the medicine bottles being tampered with, I 
never saw Mrs Rubelle say a word to the Count, or die Count to her 
She managed Miss Halcombe with unquestionable care and discretion. 
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[he nror Day vaveiui backdates and loi raids b't’cen a sort of 
skqy exhalation which w ,Y s h^F Dimness and hair Mumbiur-c, and 
attacks of feVv-i which brought with ihem more c i less of wandering in 
her mind Mrs RafccUe never disturbed Hex m the fir^i cc^e, and 
never slat lied her m the second, by appearing too suddenlj at the bed¬ 
side m ine character of a stmnper Hcnom to vhom honour is due 
(whether foieign ci English')—*md I pi^c h A r privilege impartially to 
Mrs RubcKe She vas remaibanly uncctuirirmcauvc aceut herself, 
and she was too quietly independent- of all advice from expeiiaiccd 
peisons who understood iho dudes o r a sick-room—but, with these 
drawbacks, she was a good nnr r c , and she never gave either Lady 
Gl} de or Mr Daw son die shad, w of ** reason for complaining or her 
The next circumsnm.e or*mmortance chat occurred m the house was 
the temporary ao&cncc of me Court, occasioned ov birmess winch took 
him to London Tie y vcnr (I think) on tlae mornjiig of the fourth 
day afte* tbe amval of Mr* Rubella, and, at patting, be spoke ro 
Lad> Clyde, very sermudy, m my presence, on the subject of Miss 
Halcombe 

“ Trust Dawson, 5 he said, " for a few days more, if you please 
BuL, if mere is not seme change fee the belter, m that time, send for 
a a wee hem London, wfc cli this mule of a doctor must accept in spite 
of Limsell OP end AL Dawson, and sav* Miss HJcomoe I say 
this se.iOusly, on my v ord of nouoiw and from the bottom of my ncart 35 
IIis loidsJrp spoke \wtl zax: erne fcclirg ani .on a ness But poor 
Lady Glide's neivo> were so completely broKen down then she seemed 
qmfe Lightened at him She tumbled from head to foot, and 
allowed him to take his leave, without uttering a word on her <ude 
She tuined f c me, when he had acne, and said, tc Oh, Mrs Michelson, 
I am hcait-brokcn about ray Msrer. end T nave no fuend to advise me } 
Do you think Mr Dawson is wrong ^ Fe told me himself this morning 
that there was no fear, ard no need cf fie^b advice 5> 

<c Wiili all lcspect to Air DaWoon, * T ansv ered, fC in your ladyship’s 
place, I should remember the Couni’s ad we ' 7 
Lady Clyde mined away from me suddenly, with an appeaiance of 
despair, for which I v r as quite unrble to account 
“ Ihs advice *” she ScUti io herself c< Goa help us— fas advice ! 5J 

Tbe Count was away from Black water Park, as nearly as I remember, 
a v eek 

Sir Peruva! seemed to feel die loss of hia lordship in various ways, 
and appeared also, I thought, much depressed and alleied by the sick¬ 
ness and sorrow in the house Occasionally, be was so very restless, 
that I could not help noticing xt; ccnnrg and going, and wander mg 
her and there and merjwhexc w rhe grounds ILs inquiries about 
Miss Halcombe, end about Ins kJy (who^e fadn-g health seemed to 
cause him since:c anxiety), were most attentive I think bus hcait was 
much softened* If some kind clerical fuend—^ome such friend as he 
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might have found in my late excellent husband—had been near him at 
this time, cheermg moral progress might have been made with Sir 
Percival I seldom find myself mistaken on a pomt of this sort, 
having had experience to guide me in my happy married days 

Her ladyship, the Countess, who was now the only company for 
Sir Percival down-stairs, rather neglected him, as I considered Or, 
perhaps, it might have been that he neglected her. A stranger might 
almost have supposed that they were bent, now they were left together 
alone, on actually avoiding one another. This, of course, could not be. 
But it did so happen, nevertheless, that the Countess made her dinner 
at luncheon-time, and that she always came up-stairs towards evening, 
although Mrs Rubelle had taken the nursing duties entirely off her 
hands Sir Percival dined by himself, and William (the man out of 
livery) made the remark, in my hearing, that his master had put himself 
on half rations of food and on a double allowance of drink. I attach 
no importance to such an insolent observation as this, on the part of a 
servant. I reprobated it at the time, and I wish to be understood as 
reprobating it once more on this occasion. 

In the course of the next few days, Miss Halcombe did certainly 
seem to all of us to be mending a little. Our faith in Mr, Dawson 
revived He appeared to be very confident about the case, and he 
assured Lady Glyde, when she spoke to him on the subject, that he 
would himself propose to send for a physician, the moment he felt so 
much as the shadow of a doubt crossing his own mind 

The only person among us who did appear to be relieved by these 
words, was the Countess She said to me privately, that she could not 
feel easy about Miss Halcombe, on Mr Dawson’s authority, and that 
she should wait anxiously for her husband’s opinion, on hts return. 
That return, his letters informed her, would take place in three days’ 
time. The Count and Countess corresponded regularly every morning, 
during his lordship’s absence They were in that respect, as in all 
others, a pattern to married people. 

On the evening of the thud day, I noticed a change in Miss Hal¬ 
combe, which caused me serious apprehension Mrs Rubelle noticed 
it too We said nothing on the subject to Lady Glyde, who was then 
lying asleep, completely overpowered by exhaustion, on the sofa in 
the sitting-room. 

Mr. Dawson did not pay his evening visit till later than usual. As 
soon as he set eyes on his patient, I saw his face alter. He tried to 
hide it; but he looked both confused and alarmed A messenger 
was sent to his residence for his medicine-chest, disinfecting pre¬ 
parations were used in the room, and a bed was made up for him in the 
house by his own chrcctions. “ Has the fever turned to infection ? ” 
I whispered to him. “ I am afraid it has,” he answered; “ we shall 
know better to-morrow morning.” 

By Mr Dawson’s own directions Lady Glyde was kept in ignorance 
of this change for the worse. He himself absolutely forbade her, qq 
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account of her health, to jam us m the bedroom that rught. She tiled 
to resist—there was a sad scene—but he had his medical authority 
to support him, and he carried his point 

The next morning, one of the men-servants was sent to London, at 
eleven o’clock, with a letter to a physician m town, and with orders to 
bring the new doctor back with him by the earliest possible tram. 
Half an hour after the messengei had gone, the Count returned to 
Blackwater Park 

The Countess, on her own responsibility, immediately brought him 
to see the patient There was no impropriety that I could discover 
in her taking this course. His lordship was a married man, he was 
old enough to be Miss Halcombe’s father, and he saw her in the 
piesence of a female relative. Lady Glyde’s aunt Mr. Dawson 
nevertheless protested against his presence in the room; but I could 
plainly remaik, the doctor was too much alarmed to make any serious 
resistance on this occasion . 

The poor suffering lady was past knowing any one about her She 
seemed to take her friends for enemies. When the Count approached 
her bedside, her eyes, which had been wandering incessantly round and 
round the room before, settled on his face, with a dreadful stare of 
terror, which I shall temember to my dying day. The Count sat 
down by her, felt her pulse and her temples, looked at her very 
attentively; and then turned round upon the doctor with such an 
expression of indignation and contempt in his face, that the words 
failed on Mr. Dawson’s bps, and he stood, for a moment, pale with 
anger and alarm—pale and perfectly speechless. 

His lordship looked next at me. 

“ When did the change happen ? ” he asked. 

I told him the time 

“ Has Lady Glyde been m the room since > ” 

I replied that she had not The doctor had absolutely forbidden 
her to come mto the room, on the evening before, and had repeated the 
order again in the morning 

“ Have you and Mrs Rubelle been made aware of the full extent of 
the mischief? ”—was his next question 

We were aware, I answered, that the malady was considered in¬ 
fectious He stopped me, before I could add any thing more. 

“ It is Typhus Fever,” he said. 

In the minute that passed, while these questions and answers were 
going on, Mr. Dawson recovered himself, and addressed the Count 
with his customary firmness. 

“ It is not typhus fever,” he remarked, sharply. “ I protest against 
this intrusion, sir No one has a right to put questions here, but me. 
I have done my duty to the best of my ability-” 

The Count interrupted him—not by words, but only by pointing to 
the bed. Mr. Dawson seemed to feel that silent contradiction to his 
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“ I say I have done my duty,” he reiterated. “ A physician has 
been sent for from London I will consult on the nature of the fever 
with him, and with no one else. I insist on your leaving the room ” 

“ I entered this room, sir, in the sacred interests of humanity,” said 
the Count. “ And in the same interest, if the coming of the physician 
is delayed, I will enter it again I warn you once more that the fever 
has turned to Typhus, and that your treatment is responsible for this 
lamentable change. If that unhappy lady dies, I will give my testi¬ 
mony in a court of justice that your ignorance and obstinacy have been 
the cause of her death.” 

Before Mr Dawson could answer, before the Count could leave us, 
the door was opened from the sitting-room, and we saw Lady Glyde 
on the threshold. 

“ I must , and will come in,” she said, with extraordinary firmness. 

Instead of stopping her, the Count moved into the sittmg-room, and 
made way for her to go in On all other occasions, he was the last man 
in the world to forget anything; but in the surprise of the moment, 
he apparently forgot the danger of infection from typhus, and the urgent 
necessity of forcing Lady Glyde to take proper care of herself 

To my astonishment, Mr. Dawson showed more presence of mind 
He stopped hei ladyship at the fiist step she took towards tbe bedside. 
“ I am sincerely sorry, I am sincerely grieved,” he said. “ The fever 
may, I fear, be infectious Until I am certain that it is not, I entreat 
you to keep out of the room ” 

She struggled for a moment; then suddenly dropped her arms, and 
sank forward. She had fainted. The Countess and I took her from 
the doctor, and carried her into her own room The Count preceded 
us, and waited in the passage, till I came out, and told him that we had 
recovered her from the swoon. 

I went back to the doctor to tell him, by Lady Glyde’s desire, that 
she insisted on speaking to him immediately He withdrew at once to 
quiet her ladyship’s agitation, and to assure her of the physician's 
arrival in the course of a few hours Those hours passed very slowly. 
Sir Percival and the Count were together down-stairs, and sent up, 
from time to time to make their inquiries. At last, between five and 
six o’clock, to our gieat relief, the physician came. 

He was a younger man than Mr Dawson j very serious, and very 
decided. What he thought of the previous treatment, I cannot say, 
but it struck me as curious that he put many more questions to myself 
and to Mrs Rubelle than he put to the doctor, and that he did not 
appear to listen with much interest to what Mr. Dawson said, while he 
was examining Mr. Dawson’s patient. I began to suspect, from what 
I observed in this way, that the Count had been right about the illness 
all the way through, and I was naturally confirmed in that idea, when 
Air. Dawson, after some little delay, asked the one important question 
which the London doctor bad been sent for to set at rest, 

“ What is your opinion of the fever ? ” he Inquired. 
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" Typhus/’ replied the physician 84 Typhus fever beyond all 
doubt ” 

That quiet foieign person 3 Mrs, Rubelle, crossed her thin, brown 
hands in front of her, and looked at me with a very significant smile 
The Count himself could baldly have appeared more gratified, if he 
had been present m the room, and had heard the confirmation of his 
own opinion 

After givmg us some useful directions about the management 01 
the patient, and mentioning that he would come again in five days’ 
tune, the physician withdrew to consult m private, with Mr Dawson 
He would offer no opinion on Miss Halcombe’s chances of recovery, 
he said it was impossible at that stage of the illness to pxonounce, one 
way or the other 

The five days passed anxiously. 

Countess Fosco and myself took it by turns to relieve Mrs Rubelle; 
Miss Halcombe’s condition growing woise and worse, and requiring 
our utmost care and attention It was a terribly trying tune Lady 
Glyde (supported, as Mr Dawson said, by the constant strain of her 
suspense on her sister’s account) rallied in the most extraordinary 
manner, and showed a firmness and determination foi which I should 
myself never have given her ciedit She insisted on coming into the 
sick-room, two or three times every day, to look at Miss Halcombe 
with her own eyes, pi cruising not to go too close to the bed, if the doctor 
would consent to her wishes, so far Mr. Dawson very unwillingly 
made the concession required of him: I think he saw that it was 
hopeless to dispute with her. She came in every day, and she self- 
denymgly kept her promise. I felt it personally so distressing (as 
reminding me of my own affliction during my husband’s last illness) 
to see how she suffered under these circumstances, that I must beg 
not to dwell on this part of the subject any longer. It is more agreeable 
to me to mention that no fresh disputes took place between Mr. 
Dawson and the Count His lordship made all his inquiries by 
deputy; and remained continually m company with Sir Percival, 
down-stairs 

On the fifth day, the physician came again, and gave us a htlle hope. 
He said the tenth day from the first appearance of the typhus would 
probably decide lie result of the illness, and he arranged for his third 
visit to take place on that date The interval passed as before—except 
that the Count went to London again, one morning, and returned at 
night. 

On the tenth day, it pleased a merciful Providence to relieve our 
household from all further anxiety and alarm. The physician positively 
assured us that Miss Halcombe was out of danger. “ She wants no 
doctor, now—all she requires is careful watching and nursing, for some 
tone to come; and that I see she has.” Those were his own words. 
That evening I read, my husband’s touching sermon on Recovery from 
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Sickness, with more happiness and advantage (in a spiritual point of 
view) than I ever remember to have derived from it before. 

The effect of the good news on poor Lady Glyde was* I grieve to 
say, quite overpowering She was too weak to bear the violent reaction; 
and, in another day or two, she sank into a state of debility and de¬ 
pression, which obliged her to keep her room Rest and quiet, and 
change of air afterwards, were the best remedies which Mr Dawson 
could suggest for her benefit It was fortunate that matters were no 
worse, for, on the very day after she took to her room, the Count and 
the doctor had another disagreement, and, this time the dispute 
between them was of so serious a nature that Mr Dawson left the 
house. 

I was not present at the time, but I understood that the subject 
of dispute was the amount of nourishment which it was necessary to 
give to assist Miss Halcombe’s convalescence, after the exhaustion ox 
die fever Mr Dawson, now that his patient was safe, was less in¬ 
clined than ever to submit to unprofessional interference; and the 
Count (I cannot imagine why) lost all the self-control which he had so 
judiciously preserved on former occasions, and taunted the doctor, 
over and over again, with his mistake about the fever, when it changed 
to typhus The unfortunate affair ended in Mr Dawson’s appealing 
to Sir Percival, and threatening (now that he could leave without 
absolute danger to Miss Halcombe) to withdraw from his attendance 
at Blackwater Park, if the Count’s mterference was not peremptorily 
suppressed from that moment. Sir PercivaFs reply (though not 
designedly uncivil) had only resulted m making matters worse, and 
Mr Dawson had thereupon withdrawn from the house, m a state of 
extreme indignation at Count Fosco’s usage of him, and had sent in his 
bill the next mornmg 

We were now, therefore, left without the attendance of a medical 
man Although there was no actual necessity for another doctor— 
nursing and watching being, as the physician had observed, all that 
Miss Halcombe required—I should still, if my authority had been 
consulted, have obtained professional assistance, from some other 
quarter, for form’s sake 

The matter did not seem to strike Sir Percival in that light He 
said it would be time enough to send for another doctor, if Miss Hal¬ 
combe showed any signs of a relapse In the mean while we had the 
Count to consult in any minor difficulty, and we need not unnecessarily 
pisturb our patient, in the present weak and nervous condition, by the 
dresence of a stranger at her bedside There was much that was 
peasonable, no doubt m these considerations; but they left me a little 
rnxious, nevertheless. Nor was I quite satisfied, in my own mind, of the 
aropriety of our concealing the doctor’s absence, as we did, from Lady 
Glyde, It Was a merciful deception, I admit—for she was in no state 
to bear any fresh anxieties But stall it was a deception, and, as such, 
tx> a person of my principles, at best a doubtful proceeding* 
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A second perplexing circumstance which happened on the same 
day, and which took me completely by surprise, added greatly to the 
sense of uneasiness that was now weighing on my mind 

I was sent for to see Sir Percival m the library. The Count, who 
was with him when I went in, immediately rose and left us alone 
together. Sir Percival civilly asked me to take a seat, and then, to 
my great astonishment, addressed me in these terms • 

“ I want to speak to you, Mrs Michelson, about a matter which I 
decided on some time ago, and which I should have mentioned before, 
but for the sickness and trouble in the house In plain woids, I 
have reasons for wishing to break up my establishment immediately 
at this place—leaving you m charge, of course, as usual As soon as 
Lady Glyde and Miss Halcombe can travel, they must both have change 
of air My friends. Count Fosco and the Countess, will leave us, 
before that time, to live in the neighbourhood of London, and I have 
reasons for not opemng the house to any more company, with a view 
to economising as carefully as I can I don’t blame you—but my 
expenses here are a great deal too heavy In short, I shall sell the 
horses, and get rid of all the servants at once I never do things by 
halves, as you know, and I mean to have the house clear of a pack of 
useless people by this time to-morrow ” 

I listened to him perfectly aghast with astonishment 

“ Do you mean, Sir Percival, that I am to dismiss the m-door 
servants, under my charge, without the usual month’s warmng ? ” I 
asked 

“ Certainly, I do We may all be out of the house before another 
month, and I am not gomg to leave the servants here in idleness, with 
no master to wait on ” 

“ Who is to do the cooking, Sir Percival, while you are still staying 
here ? ” 

“ Margaret Porcher can roast and boil—keep her What do I want 
with a cook, if I don’t mean to give any dinner-parties ” 

“ The servant you have mentioned is the most unintelligent servant 
in the house. Sir Percival-” 

“ Keep her, I tell you, and have a woman in from the village to do 
the cleaning, and go away again My weekly expenses must and shall 
be lowered immediately I don’t send for you to make objections, 
Mrs. Michelson—I send for you to carry out my plans of economy 
Dismiss the whole lazy pack of indoor servants to-morrow, except 
Porcher She is as strong as a horse—and we’ll make her work like 
a horse ” 

“ You will excuse me for reminding you, Sir Percival, that if the 
servants go to-morrow, they must have a month’s wages m heu of a 
month’s warning ” 

“ Let them 1 A month’s wages saves a month’s waste and gluttony 
in the servant’s-hall ” 

This last remark conveyed an aspersion of the most offensive kind 
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on my mana g eme nt I had too much self-iespcty: to defend myself 
un de r so gioss an imputation Christian consideration for the helpless 
position of Miss Halcombe and Lady Clyde, and for the serious in¬ 
convenience which my sudden absence might inflict on them, alone 
prevented me from resigning my situation on the spot I rose im¬ 
mediately. It would have lowered me in my own estimation to have 
permitted the interview to continue a moment longer. 

“ After that last remark. Sir Percival, I have nothing more to say. 
Your directions shall be attended to 51 Pronouncing those words, I 
bowed my head with the most distant respect, and went out of die 
room. 

The next day, the servants left in a body Sir Percival himself 
dismissed the grooms and stablemen; sending them, with all the horses 
but one, to London. Of the whole domestic establishment, indoors 
and out, there now remained only myself, Mai gar et Porcher, and the 
gardener, this last living m his own cottage, and being wanted to take 
care of the one horse that remained in the stables. 

With the house left in this strange and lonely condition; with the 
unstress of it ill in her room, with Miss Halcombe still as helpless as 
a child, and with the doctor’s attendance withdrawn from us in enmity 
—it was surely not unnatural that my spirits should sink, and my 
customary composure be very hard to maintain My mind was ill at 
ease, I wished the poor ladies both well again, and I wished myself 
away fiom Blackwatei Park 


n 

The next event that occurred was of so singular a nature, that it might 
have caused me a feeling of superstitious surprise, if my mind had not 
been fortified by principle against any pagan weakness of that sort 
The uneasy sense of something wrong in the family which had made 
me wish myself away from Blackw r ater Park, was actually followed, 
strange to say, by my departure from the house. It is true that my 
absence was for a tempoiaiy period only. but the coincidence was, in 
my opinion, not the less remarkable on that account 
My departure took place under the following circumstances.— 

A day or two after the servants all left, I was again sent for to see 
Sir Percival. The undeserved slur which he had cast on my manage¬ 
ment of the household, did not, I am happy to say, prevent me from 
returning good for evil to the best of my ability, by complying with bis 
request as readily and respectfully as ever. It cost me a struggle with 
that fallen nature which we ail share in common, before I could 
suppress my feelings. Being accustomed to self-disciphne, I accom¬ 
plished the sacrifice. - 

I found Sir Percival and Count Fosco sittrng together, again, dn 
this occasion his lordship remained present at the interview, and 
assisted ip the development of Sir PercivaTs views. 



ir rerci 


vitation of Frederick Fairlie, Esquire) at Limmeridge House, Cumber¬ 
land. But before they went there, it was his opinion, confirmed by 
Count Fosco (who here took up the conversation and continued it to 
the end), that they would benefit by a short residence first in die genial 
climate of Torquay. The great object, therefore, was to engage 
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away was so beset by difficulties that my errand was almost hopeless 
at starting 

Before I left, I took care to satisfy myself that Miss Halcombe was 
gomg on favourably 

There was a painful expression of anxiety in her face, which made 
me feel that her mind, on first recovering itself, was not at ease But 
she was certainly strengthening more rapidly than I could have ven¬ 
tured to anticipate, and she was able to send kind messages to Lady 
Glyde, saying that she was fast getting well, and entreating her ladyship 
not to exert herself again too soon I left her m charge of Mrs Rubelle, 
who was still as quietly independent of everyone else m the house as 
ever When I knocked at Lady Clyde's door, before gomg away, I 
was told that she was still sadly weak and depressed, my informant 
bemg the Countess, who was then keeping her company m her room. 
Sir Percival and the Count were walking on the road to the lodge, as I 
was driven by in the chaise I bowed to them, and quitted the house, 
with not a living soul in the servants' offices but Margaret Porcher 

Every one must feel, what I have felt myself since that time, that these 
circumstances were more than unusual—they were almost suspicious 
Let me, however, say again, that it was impossible for me, in my 
dependent position, to act otherwise than I did 

The result of my errand at Torquay was exactly what I had foreseen. 
No such lodgmgs as I was instructed to take could be found m the 
whole place, and the terms I was permitted to give were much too 
low for the purpose, even if I had been able to discover what I wanted 
I accordingly returned to Blackwater Park, and informed Sir Percival, 
who met me at the door, that my journey had been taken m vain He 
seemed too much occupied with some other subject to care about the 
failure of my errand, and Ins first words informed me that even m the 
short time of my absence, another remarkable change had taken place 
in the house. 

The Count and Countess Fosco had left Blackwater Park for their 
new residence m St John's Wood. 

I was not aware of the motive for this sudden departure—I was 
only told that the Count had been very particular m leaving his kind 
compliments to me When I ventured on asking Sir Percival whether 
Lady Glyde had any one to attend to her comforts m the absence of the 
Countess, he replied that she had Margaret Porcher to wait on her, 
and he added that a woman from the village had been sent for to do the 
work downstairs 

The answer really shocked me—there was such a glaring impropriety, 
m permitting an under-housemaid to fill the place of confidential 
attendant on Lady Glyde. I went up-stairs at once, and met Margaret 
on the bedroom landing* Her services had not been required (naturally 
enough); her mistress having sufficiently recovered, that morning, to 
be able to leave her bed. I asked, next, after Miss Halcombe; but I 
was answered in a slouching, sulky way, which left me no Wiser than 



1 was before I did not choose to repeat the question, and perhaps 
provoke an impertinent reply. It was m evety respect more becoming, 
to a person m my position, to present myself immediately m Lady 
Glyde's room 

I found that her ladyship had certainly gamed in health during the 
last few days Although still sadly weak and nervous, she was able to 
get up without assistance, and to walk slowly about her room, feeling 
no worse effect from the exertion than a slight sensation of fatigue 
She had been made a little anxious that morning about Miss Halcombe, 
through having received no news of her from anyone. I thought this 
seemed to imply a blameable want of attention on the part of Mrs 
Rubelle; but I said nothing, and remained with Lady Glyde, to assist 
her to dress When she was ready, we both left the room together to 
go to Miss Halcombe 

We were stopped m the passage by the appearance of Sir Peraval. 
He looked as if he had been purposely waiting there to see us. 

“ Where are you going > 95 he said to Lady Glyde 

a To Marian's room,' 5 she answered. 

It may spare you a disappomtment, 55 remarked Sir Peraval, cs if I 
tell you at once that you will not find her there ” 

“ Not find her there * 53 

“ No She left the house yesterday morning with Fosco and his 
wife 55 

Lady Glyde was not strong enough to bear the surprise of this 
extraordinary statement She turned fearfully pale ; and leaned back 
against the wall, looking at her husband m dead silence. 

I was so astonished myself, that I hardly knew what to say I asked 
Sir Percival if he really meant that Miss Halcombe had left 
Blackwater Park 

“ I certainly mean it, 5 * he answered. 

“ In her state. Sir Peraval ? Without mentioning her intentions to 
Lady Glyde 155 

Before he could reply, her ladyship recovered herself a little, and 
spoke. 

“ Impossible f 55 she cried out, in a loud, frightened mannei, taking 
a step or two forward from the wall “ Where was the doctor ? where 
was Mr Dawson when Marian went away ? 55 

“ Mr Dawson wasn't wanted, and wasn't here, 55 said Sir Peraval. 
“ He left of Ins own accord, which is enough of itself to show that she 
was strong enough to travel. How you stare 1 If you don’t believe 
she has gone, look for yourself. Open her room door, and all the other 
room doors, if you like 55 

She took him at his word, and I followed her. There was no one m 
Miss Halcombe’s room but Margaret Polcher, who was busy setting 
it to rights. There was no one m the spare rooms, or the dressing- 
rooms, when we looked into them afterwards. Sir Percival still waited 
for us m the passage. As we were leavmg the last room that we had 
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examined, Lady Glyde whispered, “Don’t go, Mrs Michelson! 
don’t leave me, for God’s sake! ” Befoie I could say anything in 
return, she was out again m the passage, speaking to her husband. 

“ What does it mean. Sir Peraval ? I msist—I beg and pray you will 
tell me what it means ” 

“ It means,” he answered, “ that Miss Halcombe was strong enough 
yesterday morning to sit up, and be dressed; and that she insisted on 
taking advantage of Fosco’s going to London to go there too.” 

“ To London ' ” 

“ Yes—on her way to Limmendge ” 

Lady Glyde turned, and appealed to me 

“ You saw Miss Halcombe last,” she said “ Tell me plainly, Mrs 
Michelson, did you think she looked fit to travel ” 

“ Not in my opinion, your ladyship ” 

Sir Percival, on his side, instantly turned, and appealed to me also 
“ Before you went away,” he said, “ did you, or did you not, tell 
the nurse that Miss Halcombe looked much stronger and better ? ” 

“ I certainly made the remark. Sir Percival ” 

He addressed her ladyship agam, the moment I offered that reply 
“ Set one of Mrs Michelson’s opinions fairly agamst the other,” he 
said, “ and try to be reasonable about a perfectly plain matter. If she 
had not been well enough to be moved, do you think we should any of us 
have risked letting her go ? She has got three competent people to 
look after her—Fosco and youi aunt, and Mrs. Rubelle, who went away 
with them expressly for that purpose. They took a whole carriage 
yesterday, and made a bed for her on the scat, in case she felt tired. 
To-day, Fosco and Mrs. Rubelle go on with her themselves to Cumber¬ 
land-—” 

“ Why does Marian go to Limmendge, and leave me here by my¬ 
self? ” said her ladyship, interrupting Sir Percival 
“ Because your uncle won’t receive you till he has seen your sister 
first,” he replied. “ Have you forgotten the letter he wrote to her, at 
the beginning of her illness ? It was shown to you, you read it 
yourself, and you ought to remember it ” 

“ I do remember it.” 

“ If you do, why should you be surprised at her leaving you ? You 
want to be back at Limmendge; and she has gone there to get your 
uncle’s leave fox you, on bis own terms ” 

Poor Lady Glyde’s eyes filled with tears. 

“ Marian never left me before,*? she said, “ without bidding me 
good-bye.” 

“ She would have bid you good-by this time,” returned Sir Peraval, 
“ if she had not been afraid of herself and of you. She knew you would 
try to stop her, she knew you would distress her by crying. Do you 
want to make any more objections ? If you do, you must come down¬ 
stairs and ask questions in the dining-room. These wornes upset me. 
I want a glass of wine.” 
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He ’eft ns suddenly. 

His mannci all thiongk this strange conversation had been very 
unlike what it usually was. He seemed to be almost as nervous and 
fluttered, e^ery now and then, as his lady herself. I should never 
have supposed that Jus health had been so delicate, or his composure 
so easy to upset 

I tried to prevail on Lady Glyde to go back to her room; but it 
was useless * She stopped m the passage, with the look of a woman 
whose mind was panic-stricken 

“ Something has happened to my sister 1 ” she said 

“Remember, my lady, what surprising energy there is m Miss 
Halcombe,” I suggested “ She might well make an effort which 
other ladies, m her situation, would be unfit for. I hope and believe 
there is nothing wrong—I do indeed ” 

“ I must follow Marian,” said her ladyship, with the same panic- 
stricken look “ I must genvhere she has gone; I must see that she is 
alive and well with my own eyes Come! come down, with me to Sir 
Percival ” 

X hesitated; fearing that my presence might be considered an in¬ 
trusion. I attempted to tepresent this to her ladyship; but she was 
deaf to me She held my arm fast enough to force me to go 
down-staii s with her; and she still clung to me with all the 
little strength she. had, at the moment when X opened the dining¬ 
room door 

Sir Percival was sitting at the table with a decanter of wine before 
bun He raised the glass to his lips, as we went m, and drained it at 
a draught Seeing that he looked at me angrily when he put it down 
again, I attempted to make some apology for my accidental presence 
m the room 

“ Do you suppose there are any secrets going on here ? ” he broke 
out suddenly ; “ there are none—there is nothing underhand, nothing 
kept from you or from any one ” After speaking those stiange words 
loudly and sternly, he filled himself another glass of wine, and asfted 
Lady Glyde what she wanted of him. 

“ If my sister is fit to travel, I am fit to travel,” said her ladyship, 
with more firmness than she had yet shown. " I come to beg you will 
make allowances for my anxiety about Marian, and let me follow hei 
at once, by the afternoon train ” 

“ You must wait till to-morrow,” replied Sir Percival, “ and then, if 
you don’t hear to tne contrary, you can go. I don’t suppose you are 
at all likely to hear to the contrary—so I shall write to Fosco by to¬ 
night’s post ” 

He said those last words, holding his glass up to the light, and 
looking at the wine m it, instead of at Lady Glyde. Indeed, he never 
once looked at her thioughout the conversation. Such a singular 
want of good breeding in a gentleman of his rank impressed me, I own* 
very painfully. 
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“ Why should you write to Count Fosco ? ” she asked, in extreme 
surprise 

“ To tell him to expect you by the mid-day train,” said Sir Percival 
“ He will meet you at the station, when you get to London, and take 
you on to sleep at your aunt’s, m St. John’s Wood ” 

Lady Glyde’s hand began to tremble violently round my arm—why, 
I could not imagine 

“ There is no necessity for Count Fosco to meet me,” she said. “ I 
would rather not stay in London to sleep ” 

“ You must You can’t take the whole journey to Cumberland in 
one day You must rest a night m London—and I don’t choose you 
to go by yourself to an hotel Fosco made the offer to your uncle to 
pve yon house-room on the way down; and your uncle has accepted 
it Here! here is a letter from him, addressed to yourself. I ought 
to have sent it up this morning, but I forgot. Read it, and see whai 
Mr. Fairhe himself says to you ” 

Lady Glyde looked at the letter for a moment j and then placed it in 
my hands 

“ Read it,” she said, faintly. “ I don’t know what is the matter with 
me I can’t read it, myself ” 

It was a note of only four lines—so short and so careless, that it 
quite struck me. If I remember correctly, it contained no more than 
these words: 

“ Dearest Laura, Please come, whenever you like. Break the journey 
by sleeping at your aunt’s house. Grieved to hear of dear Marian’s 
illness Affectionately yours, Frederick Fairhe ” 

“ I would rather not go there—I would rather not stay a night in 
London,” said her ladyship, breaking out eagerly with those words, 
before I had quite done reading the note, short as it was “ Don’t 
write to Count Fosco! Pray, pray don’t write t© him I ” 

Sir Percival filled another glass from the decanter, so awkwardly that 
he upset it, and spilt all the wine over the table. “ My sight seems to 
be failing me,” he muttered to himself. In an odd, muffled voice. He 
slowly set the glass up again, refilled it, and drained it once more at a 
draught. I began to fear, from his look and manner, that the wine 
was getting into his head 

“Pray don’t write to Count Fosco,” persisted Lady Glyde, more 
earnestly than ever 

“ Why not, I should like to know ? ” cried Sir Percival, with a 
sudden burst of anger that startled us both. “ Where can you stay 
more properly in London, than at the place your uncle him self chooses 
for you—at your aunt’s house ? Ask Mrs. Michelson ” 

The arrangement proposed was so unquestionably the right and the 
proper one, that I could make no possible objection to it. Much as 
I sympathised with Lady Glyde m other respects, I could not sympa¬ 
thise with her in her unjust prejudices against Count Fosco. I never 
before met with any lady, of her rank and station, who was so lament- 
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ably narrow-minded on the subject of foreigners Neither her unde’s 
note, nor Sir Peraval’s increasing impatience, seemed to have the least 
effect on her She still objected to staying a night m London, she 
still implored her husband not to write to the Count 
“ Drop it' ” said Sir Percival, ruddy turning his back on us. “ If 
you haven’t sense enough to know what is best for yourself, other 
people must know for you The arrangement is made; and there is 
an end of it You are only wanted to do what Miss Halcombe has 
done befoie you-” 

“ Manan ? ” repeated her ladyship, in a bewildered manner; 
“ Marian sleeping m Count’s Fosco’s house 1 ” 

“ Yes, m Count’s Fosco’s house She slept there, last night, to 
break the journey And you are to follow her example, and do what 
your unde tells you You are to sleep at Fosco’s, lo-moirow night, as 
your sister did, to break the journey Don’t throw too many obstacles 
m my way 1 don’t make mo repent of letting you go at all 1 ” 

He started to his feet, and suddenly walked out mto the verandah, 
through the open glass doors 

“ Will your ladyship excuse me,” I whispered, “ if I suggest that we 
had better not wait here till Sir Percival comes back? I am very 
much afraid he is over-excited with wine ” 

She consented to leave the room, m a weary, absent manner. 

As soon as we were safe up-stairs again, I did all I could to compose 
her ladyship’s spirits I reminded her that Mr Fairhe’s letters to Miss 
Halcombe and to herself did certainly sanction, and even render 
necessary, sooner or later, the course that had been taken. She agreed 
to this, and even admitted, of her own accord, that both letters were 
strictly m character with her uncle’s peculiar disposition—but her 
feais about Miss Halcombe, and her unaccountable dread of sleeping 
at the Count’s house in London, still remained unshaken in spite of 
every consideration that I could urge I thought it my duty to protest 
against Lady Glyde’s unfavourable opinion of his lordship, and I did 
so, with becoming forbearance and respect 
“Your ladyship will pardon my freedom,” I remarked, in con¬ 
clusion , “ but it is said, ‘ by their fruits ye shall know them ’ I am 
sure the Count’s constant kindness and constant attention from the 
very beginning of Miss Halcombe’s illness, merit our best confidence 
and esteem. Even his lordship’s serious misunders tanding with Mr. 
Dawson was entirely attributable to his anxiety on Miss Halcombe’s 
account ” 

“ What misunderstanding ? ” inquired her ladyship, with a look of 
sudden mterest 

I related the unhappy circumstances under which Mr. Dawson had 
withdrawn his attendance—mentioning them all the more readily, 
because I disapproved of Sir Percival’s continuing to conceal what 
had happened (as he had done in my presence) from the knowledge 
of Lady Glyde. 
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Her ladyship started up, witfi every appearance of being additionally 
agitated and alafraed by what I had told her. 

“ Worse 1 worse than I thought! ” she said, walking about the 
room, m a bewildered manner. “ The Count knew Mr Dawson 
would never consent to Marian’s taking a journey—he purposely 
insulted the doctor to get him out of the house ” 

“ Oh, my lady ' my lady > ” I remonstrated. 

“ Mrs Micbelson > ” she went on, vehemently; “ no words that 
ever were spoken will persuade me that my sister is in that man’s 
power and in that man’s house, with her own consent My horror 
of him is such, that nothing Sir Pei aval could say, and no letters my 
uncle could write, would induce me, if I had only my own feelings to 
consult, to eat, drink, or sleep under his roof But my misery of 
suspense about Marian gives me the courage to follow her anywhere— 
to follow her even into Count Fosco’s house.” 

I thought it right, at this point, to mention that Miss Halcombe had 
already gone on to Cumberland, according to Sir Percival’s account of 
the matter 

“ I am afraid to believe it! ” answered her ladyship “ I am afraid 
she is stall m that man’s house. If I am wrong—if she has really gone 
on to Limmendge—I am resolved I will not sleep to-morrow ni ght 
under Count Fosco’s roof My dearest friend m the world, next to 
my sister, lives near London. You have heard me, you have heard 
Miss Halcombe, speak of Mrs Yesey ? I mean to write, and propose 
to sleep at her house I don’t know how I shaR get there—I don’t 
know how I shall avoid the Count—but to take refuge I will escape in 
some way, if my sister has gone to Cumberland. All I ask of you to 
do, is to see yourself that my letter to Mrs. Vesey goes to London to¬ 
night, as certainly as Sir Pemval’s letter goes to Count Fosco. I have 
reasons for not trusting the post-bag down-stairs. Will you keep my 
secret, and help me m this ? it is the last favour, perhaps, that I shall 
ever ask of you ” 

I hesitated—I thought it all very strange—I almost feared that her 
ladyship’s mind had been a little affected by recent anxiety and suffer¬ 
ing At my own risk, however, I ended by giving my consent. If the 
letter had lien addressed to a stranger, or to any one but a lady so well 
known to me by report as Mrs. Vesey, I might have refused. I thanked 
God—looking to what happened afterwards—I thank God I never 
thwarted that wish, or any other, which Lady Glyde expressed to me, 
on the last day of her residence at Blackwater Park. 

The letter was written, and given into my hands. I myself put it 
into the post-box in the village, that evening. 

We saw nothing more of Sir Perdval for die rest of the day. 

I slept, by Lady Glyde’s own desire, in the next room to hers, with 
the door open between us. There was something so strange and dread- 
fid' In the loneliness and emptiness of the house, that I was glad, on 
my side, to have a companion near me. Her ladyship sat up late, 
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reading letters and burning them, and’emptying her drawers and cabmet 
of little things she prized, as if she never expected to return to Black- 
water Park Her sleep was sadly disturbed when she at last went to 
bed, she cried out m it, several times—once so loud that she woke 
herself Whatever her dreams were, she did not think fit to com¬ 
municate them to me Perhaps, in my situation, I had no right to 
expect tha t she should do so It matters little, now I was sorry for 
her—I was mdeed heartily sorry for her all the same 
The next day was fine and sunny Sir Percival came up, after 
breakfast, to tell us that the chaise would be at the door at a quarter 
to twelve, the tram to London stopping at our station, at twenty 
minutes after He informed Lady Glyde that he was obliged to go out, 
but added that he hoped to be back before she left If any unforeseen 
accident delayed him , I was to accompany her to the station, and to 
take special care that she was in time for the tram Sir Percival com¬ 
municated these directions yery hastily, walking, here and there, about 
the room all the time Her ladyship looked attentively after him, 
wherever he went He never once looked at her m return. 

She only spoke when he had done, and then she stopped him as he 
approached the door, by holding out her hand 
“ I shall see you no more,” she said, m a very marked manner. 
“ This is our parting—our parting, it may be for ever. Will you try 
to forgive me, Percival, as heartily as I forgive you ? ” 

His face turned of an awful whiteness all over, and great beads of 
perspiration broke out on his bald forehead “ I shall come back,” 
he said—and made for the door, as hastily as if his wife’s farewell 
words had frightened him out of the room 
I had never liked Sir Percival—but the manner m which he left 
Lady Glyde made me feel ashamed of having eaten his bread and lived 
m his service I thought of saying a few comforting and Christian 
words to the poor lady; but there was some thin g m her face, as she 
looked aftei her husband when the door closed on him , that made me 
alter my mind and keep silence 

At the time named, the chaise drew up at the gates Her ladyship 
was right—Sir Percival never came back I waited for him till the 
last moment—and waited in vain 

No positive responsibility lay on my shoulders; and yet, I did not 
feel easy in my mind “ It is of your own free will,” I said, as the chaise 
drove through the lodge-gates, “ that your ladyship goes to London ? ” 
“ I will go anywhere,” she answered, “ to end the dreadful suspense 
that I am suffering at this moment ” 

She had made me feel almost as anxious and as uncertain about 
Miss Halcombe as she felt herself I presumed to ask her to write me 

a line, if all went well m London. She answered, “ Most willingly. 
Airs Michelson” 

“ We all have our crosses to bear, my lady,” I said, seeing her silent 
and thoughtful, after she had promised to write. 
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She made no reply she seemed to be too much wrapped up m her 
own thoughts to attend to me 

“ I fear your ladyship rested badly last night,” I remarked, after 
waiting a little 

“ Yes,” she said, “ I was terribly disturbed by dreams ” 

“ Indeed, my lady ? ” I thought she was going to tell me her 
dreams, but no, when she spoke next it was only to ask a question 

“ You posted the letter to Mrs Vesey with your own hands ? ” 

“ Yes, my lady ” 

“ Did Sir Percival say, yesterday, that Count Fosco was to meet me 
at the terminus in London ? ” 

“ He did, my lady ” 

She sighed heavily when I answered that last question, and said no 
more 

We arrived at the station, with hardly two mmutes to spare The 
gardener (who had driven us) managed about the luggage, while I took 
die ticket The whistle of the tram was sounding, when I joined her 
ladyship on the platform She looked very strangely, and pressed her 
hand over her heart, as if some sudden pain or fright had oveicome 
her at that moment. 

“ I wish you were going with me 1 ” she said, catching eagerly at my 
arm, when I gave her the ticket 

If there had been time, if I had felt the day before, as I felt then, 
I would have made my arrangements to accompany her—even though 
the doing so had obliged me to give Sir Percival warning on the spot 
As it was, her wishes expressed at the last moment only, were expressed 
too late for me to comply with them She seemed to understand this 
herself before I could explain it, and did not repeat her desire to have 
me for a travelling companion The tram drew up at the platform 
She gave the gardener a present for his children, and took my hand, 
m her simple, hearty manner, before she got mto the carriage 

“You have been very kind to me and to my sister,” she said— 
“ kind when we were both friendless I shall remember you grate¬ 
fully, as long as I live to remember any one Good-bye—and God 
bless you! ” 

She spoke those words with a tone and a look which brought the 
tears mto my eyes—she spoke them as if she was biddin g me farewell 
for ever. 

“ Good-by, my lady,” I said, putting her mto the carriage, and trying 
to cheer her, “ good-by, for the present only, good-by, with my best 
and kindest wishes for happier times 1 ” 

She shook her head, and shuddered as she settled herself in the 
carriage. The guard closed the door. “ Do you believe in dreams ? ” 
she whispered to me at the window. “ My dreams, last mght, were 
dreams I have never had before The terror of them is han g in g over 
me stall ” The whistle sounded before I could answer, and the tram 
moved. Her pale quiet face looked at me, for the last tame; looked 
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sorrowfully and solemnly from the window. She waved her hand— 
and I saw her no more 

Towards five o’clock on the afternoon of that same day, having a 
little time to myself m the midst of the household duties which now 
pressed upon me, I sat down alone m my own room, to try and compose 
my mind with the volume of my husband’s sermons For the first 
tim e m my life, I found my attention wandering over those pious and 
cheering words Concluding that Lady Glyde’s departure must have 
disturbed me far more seriously than I had myself supposed, I put the 
book aside, and went out to take a turn in the garden Sir Percival had 
not yet returned, to my knowledge, so I could feel no hesitation about 
showmg myself in the grounds 

On tur ning the comer of the house, and gaming a view of the garden, 
I was startled by seemg a stranger walking in it The stranger was a 
woman—she was lounging along the path, with her back to me, and was 
gathering the flowers 

As I approached she heard me, and turned round 

My blood curdled m my vems The strange woman m the garden 
was Mrs Rubelle 1 

I could neither move, nor speak She came up to me, as composedly 
as ever, with her flowers m her hand 

“ What is the matter, ma’am ? ” she said, quietly 

“ You here 1 ” I gasped out. “ Not gone to London 1 Not gone to 
Cumberland 1 ” 

Mrs Rubelle smelt at her flowers with a smile of malicious pity. 

“ Certainly not,” she said. “ I have never left Blackwater Park ” 

I summoned breath enough and courage enough for another 
question 

“ Where is Miss Halcombe ” 

Mrs Rubelle fairly laughed at me, this time, and rephed m these 
words. 

“ Miss Halcombe, ma’am, has not left Blackwater Park, either ” 

When I heard that astounding answer, all my thoughts were startled 
back on the instant to my parting with Lady Glyde I can hardly say 
I reproached myself—but, at that moment, I think I would have given 
many a year’s hard savings to have known four hours earlier what I 
knew now 

Mrs Rubelle waited, quietly arranging her nosegay, as if she expected 
me to say some thin g 

I could say nothing. I thought of Lady Glyde’s worn-out energies 
and weakly health, and I trembled for the time when the shock of the 
discovery that I had made would fall on her For a minute, or more, 
my fears for the poor ladies silenced me At the end of that time, 
Mrs Rubelle looked up sideways from her flowers, and said, “ Here is 
Sir Percival, ma’am, returned from his ride.” 

I saw him as soon as she did. He came towards us, slashing viciously 
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at the flowers with his riding-whip When lie was near enough to see 
my face he stopped, struck at his boot with the whip, and burst out 
laughing, so harshly and so violently, that the birds flew away, starded, 
from the tree by which he stood. 

“ Well, Mrs. Michelson,” he said, “ you have found it out at last- 
have you ? ” 

I made no reply. He turned to Mrs Rubelle. 

“ When did you show yourself m the garden ? ” 

“ I showed myself about half an hour ago, sir You said I might 
take my liberty again, as soon as Lady Glyde had gone away to London ” 
“ Quite right. I don’t blame you—I only asked the question ” He 
waited a moment, and then addressed himself once more to me. 
cc You can’t believe it, can you ? ” he said, mockingly “ Here! come 
along and see for yourself ” 

He led the way round to the front of the house. I followed him, 
and Mrs Rubelle followed me. After passing through the iron gates, 
he stopped, and pointed with his whip to the disused middle wing of 
the building 

“ There 1 ” he said. “ Look up at the first floor You know the old 
Elizabethan bedrooms ? Miss Halcombe is snug and safe in one of the 
best of them, at this moment Take her in, Mrs Rubelle (you have 
got your key ?), take Mrs Michelson m, and let her own eyes satisfy 
her that there is no deception, this tune ” 

The tone in which he spoke to me, and the minute or two that had 
passed since we left the garden, helped me to recover my spirits a litde. 
What I might have done, at this critical moment, if all my life had been 
passed m service, I cannot say. As it was, possessmg the feelings, the 
principles, and the brmgmg-up of a lady, I could not hesitate about 
the right course to pursue. My duty to myself, and my duty to Lady 
Glyde, alike forbade me to remain in the employment of a man who had 
shamefully deceived us both by a series of atrocious falsehoods 
“ I must beg permission, Sn Percival, to speak a few words to you 
in private,” I said “ Having done so, I shall be ready to proceed with 
this person to Miss Halcombe’s room.” 

Mrs. Rubelle, whom I had indicated by a slight turn of my head, 
insolently sniffed at her nosegay, and walked away, with great delibera¬ 
tion, towards the house door. 

“ Well,” said Sir Percival sharply; “ what is it now ? ” 

“ I wish to mention, Sir, that I am desirous of resigning the situation 
I now hold at Blackwater Park ” That was literally how I put it I 
was resolved that the first words spoken in his presence should be words 
which expressed my intention to leave his service 
He eyed me with one of his blackest looks, and thrust his hands 
savagely into the pockets of his riding-coat. 

“ Why ? ” he said; “ why, I should like to know ? ” 

“ It is not for me, Sir Percival, to express an opinion on what has 
taken place in this house. I desire to give no offence I merely wish 
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to say that I do not fed it consistent with my duty to Lady Glyde and 
to myself to remain any longer m your service ” 

“ Is it consistent with your duty to me to stand there, casting suspicion 
on me to my face ? ” he broke out, in his most violent manner. “ I 
see what you are driving at. You have taken your own mean, under¬ 
hand view of an innocent deception practised on Lady Glyde, for her 
own good. It was essential to her health that she should have a change 
of air immediately—and, you know as well as I do, she would never 
have gone away, if she had been told Miss Halcombe was still left here. 
She has been deceived m her own interests—and I don’t care who knows 
it. Go, if you like—there are plenty of housekeepers as good as you, 
to be had for the asking Go, when you please—but take care how you 
spread scandals about me and my affairs, when you’re out of my 
service. Tell the truth, and nothing but the truth, or it will be the 
worse for you • See Miss Halcombe for yourself ; see if she hasn’t 
been as well taken care ofun one part of the house as in the other. 
Remember the doctor’s own orders that Lady Glyde was to have a 
change of air at the earliest possible opportunity. Bear all that well 
m mind—and then say any thing against me and my proceedings if you 
dare 1 ” 

He poured out these words fiercely, all in a breath, walking backwards 
and forwards, and striking about him in the air with his whip 
Nothing that he said or did shook my opinion of the disgraceful 
series of falsehoods that he had told, in my presence, the day before; 
or of the cruel deception by which he had separated Lady Glyde from 
her sister, and had sent her uselessly to London, when she was half 
distracted with anxiety on Miss Halcombe’s account I naturally kept 
these thoughts to myself, and said nothing more to irritate him, but 
I was not the less resolved to persist in my purpose. A soft answer 
tumeth away wrath, and I suppressed my own feelings, accordingly, 
when it was my turn to reply. 

“ While I am m your service. Sir Percival,” I said, “ I hope I know 
my duty well enough not to inquire mto your motives When I am 
out of your service, I hope I know my own place well enough not to 

speak of matters which don’t concern me-” 

“ When do you want to go ? ” he asked, interrupting me without 
ceremony. “ Don’t suppose I am anxious to keep you—don’t suppose 
I care about your leaving the house I am perfectly fair and open m 
this matter, from first to last When do you want to go 5 ” 

“ I should wish to leave at your earliest convenience. Sir Percival ” 

“ My convenience has nothing to do with it, I shall be out of the 
house, for good and all, to-morrow morning; and I can settle your 
accounts to-mght If you want to study anybody’s convenience, it 
had better be Miss Halcombe’s. Mrs Rubelle’s time is up to-day; 
and she has reasons for wishing to be in London to-mght If you go 
at once. Miss Halcombe won’t have a soul left here to look after her.” 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that I was quite incapable of 
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deserting Miss Halcombe in such an emergency as had now befallen 
Lady Glyde and herself After first distinctly ascertaining from Sir 
Percival that Mrs Rubelle was certain to leave at once if I took her 
place, and after also obtaining permission to arrange for Mr Dawson’s 
res umin g his attendance on his patient, I willingly consented to remain 
at Blackwater Park, until Miss Halcombe no longer required my 
services It was settled that I should give Sir Percival’s solicitor a 
week’s notice before I left, and that he was to undertake the necessary 
arrangements for appointing my successor. The matter was discussed 
in very few words At its conclusion. Sir Percival abruptly turned on 
his heel, and left me free to join Mrs Rubelle That singular foreign 
person had been sitting composedly on the door-step, all this time, 
waiting till I could follow her to Miss Halcombe’s room 
I had hardly walked half way towards the house, when Sir Percival, 
who had withdrawn in the opposite direction, suddenly stopped, and 
called me back * 

“ Why are you leaving my service > ” he asked. 

The question was so extraordinary, after what had just passed be¬ 
tween us, that I hardly knew what to say in answer to it 
“ Mind 1 I don’t know why you are going,” he went on “ You 
must give a reason for leaving me, I suppose, when you get another 
situation What reason ? The breaking up of the family ? Is that 
it?” 

“ There can be no positive objection, Sir Percival, to that reason-” 

“ Very well 1 That’s all I want to know If people apply for your 
character, that’s your reason, stated by yourself You go in conse¬ 
quence of the breaking-up of the family ” 

He turned away again, before I could say another word, and walked 
out rapidly into the grounds His manner was as strange as his language. 
I acknowledge he alarmed me 

Even the patience of Mrs Rubelle was getting exhausted, when I 
joined her at the house door 

“ At last 1 ” she said, with a shrug of her lean foreign shoulders. 
She led the way into the inhabited side of the house, ascended the 
stairs, and opened with her key the door at the end of the passage, 
which communicated with the old Elizabethan rooms—a door never 
previously used, in my time, at Blackwater Park. The rooms them¬ 
selves I knew well, having entered them myself, on various occasions 
from the other side of the house Mrs Rubelle stopped at the third 
door along the old gallery, handed me the key of it, with the key of the 
door of communication, and told me I should find Miss Halcombe in 
that room Before I went in, I thought it desirable to make her under¬ 
stand that her attendance had ceased Accordingly, I told her in plain 
words that the charge of the sick lady henceforth devolved entirely on 
myself 

“ I am glad to hear it, ma’am,” said Mrs Rubelle. “ J want to go 
very much.” 
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“ Do you leave to-day > ” I asked, to make sure of her. 

“ Now, that you have taken charge, ma’am, I leave m half an hour’s 
timp Sir Percival has kindly placed at my disposition the gardener, 
and the chaise, whenever I want them I shall want them m half an 
hour’s time, to go to the station I am packed up, in anticipation, 
already I wish you good day, ma’am ” 

She dropped a bnsk curtsey, and walked back along the gallery, 
h umming a little tune, and keeping time to it cheerfully, with the 
nosegay m her hand I am smcerely thankful to say, that was the last 
I saw of Mrs Rubelle 

When I went into the room, Miss Halcombe was asleep I looked 
at her anxiously, as she lay m the dismal, high, old-fashioned bed 
She was certainly not m any respect altered for the worse, since I had 
seen her last She had not been neglected, I am bound to admit, m 
any way that I could perceive The room was dreary and dusty, and 
dark, but the window (looking on a solitary courtyard at the back of 
the house) was opened to let m the fresh air, and all that could be 
done to make the place comfortable had been done The whole 
cruelty of Sir Percival’s deception had fallen on poor Lady Glyde. 
The only ill-usage which either he or Mrs Rubelle had inflicted on 
Miss Halcombe, consisted, so far as I could see, in the first offence of 
hiding her away 

I stole back, leavmg the sick lady still peacefully asleep, to give the 
gardener instructions about bringing the doctor I begged the man, 
after he had taken Mrs Rubelle to the station, to drive round by Mr 
Dawson’s, and leave a message in my name, asking him to call and see 
me I knew he would come on my account, and I knew he would 
remain when he found Count Fosco had left the house. 

In due course of tune, the gardener returned, and said that he had 
driven round by Mr. Dawson’s residence, after leavmg Mrs Rubelle 
at the station The doctor sent me word that he was poorly m health 
himself, but that he would call, if possible, the next morning 

Having delivered his message, the gardener was about to withdraw, 
but I stopped him to request that he would come back before dark, and 
sit up, that night, m one of the empty bedrooms, so as to be wi thin 
call, m case I wanted him He understood readily enough my unwill¬ 
ingness to be left alone all mght, in the most desolate part of that 
desolate house, and we arranged that he should come in between eight 
and nine 

He came punctually, and I found cause to be thankful that I had 
adopted the precaution of calling him in. Before midnight. Sir 
Percival’s strange temper broke out m the most violent and most 
alarming manner, and if the gardener had not been on the spot to 
pacify him on the instant, I am afraid to think what might have 
happened o t 

Almost all the afternoon and evening, he had been walking about 
the house and grounds m an unsettled, excitable manner, having, in 
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all probability, as I thought, taken an excessive quantity of wine at his 
solitary dinner However that may be, I heard his voice calling loudly 
and angrily, m the new wing of the house, as I was taking a turn back¬ 
wards and forwards along the gallery, the last thing at night The 
gardener immediately ran down to him, and I closed the door of 
communication, to keep the alarm, if possible, from reaching Miss 
Hal combe’s ears. It was full half an hour before the gardener came 
back He declared that his master was quite out of his senses—not 
through the excitement of drink, as I had supposed, but through a 
kind of panic or frenzy of mind, for which it was impossible to account 
He had found Sir Percival walking backwards and forwards by himself 
in the hall, swearing, with every appearance of the most violent passion 
that he would not stop another minute alone in such a dungeon as his 
own house, and that he would take the first stage of his journey im¬ 
mediately, in the middle of the night The gardener, on approaching 
him, had been hunted out, with oaths and threats, to get the horse and 
chaise ready instantly. In a quarter of an hour Sir Percival had jomed 
him in the yard, had jumped mto the chaise, and, lashing the horse 
into a gallop, had driven himself away, with his face as pale as ashes m 
the moonlight The gardener had heard him shouting and cursing at 
the lodge-keeper to get up and open the gate—had heard the wheels 
roll furiously on agam, in the still night, when the gate was unlocked— 
and knew no more 

The next day, or a day or two after, I forget which, the chaise was 
brought back from Knowlesbury, our nearest town, by the ostler at 
the old inn Sir Percival had stopped there, and had afterwards left 
by the tram—for what destination the man could not tell I never 
received any further information, either from himself or from any one 
else, of Sir Peraval’s proceedings, and I am not even aware, at this 
moment, whether he is in England or out of it. He and I have not met, 
since he drove away, like an escaped criminal, from his own house; 
and it is my fervent hope and prayer that we may never meet agam. 

My own part of this sad family story is now drawing to an end. 

I have been informed that the particulars of Miss Halcombe’s 
waking, and of what passed between us when she found me sitting by 
her bedside, are not material to the purpose which is to be answered 
by the present narrative. It will be sufficient for me to say, in this 
place, that she was not herself conscious of the means adopted to remove 
her from the inhabited to the uninhabited part of the house She was 
in a deep sleep at the time, whether naturally or artificially produced 
she could not say. In my absence at Torquay, and m the absence of 
all the resident servants, except Margaret Porcher (who was perpetually 
eating, drinking, or sleeping when she was not at work), the secret 
transfer of Miss Halcombe from one part of the house to the other was 
no doubt easily performed. Mrs. Rubelle (as I discovered for myself, 
in looking about the room), had provisions, and all other necessaries, 
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together with the means of heating water* broth* and so on* without 
kindling a fire* placed at her disposal during the few days of her im¬ 
prisonment with the sick lady She had declined to answer the ques¬ 
tions which Miss Halcombe naturally put* but had not* m other 
respects* treated her with unkmdness or neglect The disgrace of 
lending herself to a vile deception is the only disgrace with which I can 
conscientiously charge Mrs Rubelle 
I need wnte no particulars (and I am relieved to know it) of the 
effect produced on Miss Halcombe by the news of Lady Glyde’s de¬ 
parture* or by the far more melancholy tidings which reached us only 
too soon afterwards at Blackwater Park In both cases* I prepared 
her mind beforehand as gently and as carefully as possible, having the 
doctor’s advice to guide me* in the last case only, through Mr Dawson’s 
being too unwell to come to the house for some days after I had sent 
for him It was a sad time, a time which it afflicts me to think of, or 
to wnte of, now The previous blessmgs of religious consolation which 
I endeavoured to convey, were long in reaching Miss Halcombe’s 
heart, but I hope and believe they came home to her at last I never 
left her till her strength was restored. The tram which took me away 
from that miserable house was the tram which took her away also We 
parted very mournfully in London I remained with a relative at 
Islington, and she went on to Mr Fairhe’s house in Cumberland 
I have only a few lines more to write, before I close this painful 
statement They are dictated by a sense of duty 
In the first place, I wish to record my own personal conviction that 
no blame whatever, in connexion with the events which I have now 
related, attaches to Count Fosco I am informed that a dreadful 
suspicion has been raised, and that some very serious constructions are 
placed upon his lordship’s conduct. My persuasion of the Count’s 
innocence remains, however, quite unshaken If he assisted Sir 
Percival m sending me to Torquay, he assisted under a delusion, for 
which, as a foreigner and a stranger, he was not to blame. If he was 
concerned in bringing Mrs Rubelle to Blackwater Park, it was bis 
misfortune and not his fault, when that foreign person was base enough 
to assist a deception planned and carried out by the master of the house. 
I protest, in the interests of morality, against blame being gratuitously 
and wantonly attached to the proceedings of the Count 

In the second place, I desire to express my regret at my own inability 
to remember the precise day on which Lady Glyde left Blackwater 
Parkfor London I am told that it is of the last importance to ascertain 
the exact date of that lamentable journey, and I have anxiously taxed 
my memory to recall it. The effort has been m vain I can only 
remember now that it was towards the latter part of July We all 
know the difficulty, after a lapse of time, of fixing precisely on a past 
date, unless it has been previously written down. That difficulty is 
greatly increased, m my case, by the alarming and confusing events 
which took place about the period of Lady Glyde’s departure, I 
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heartily wish I had made a memorandum at the time I heartily wish 
my memory of the date was as vivid as my memory of that poor lady’s 
face., when it looked at me sorrowfully for the last time fiom the carnage 
window 


The Story continued in several Narratives 

I The Narrative of Hester Pinhorn, Cook in the Service of Count Fosco 

[Taken down fiom her own statement ] 

I am sorry to say that I have never leamt to read or write I have 
been a hard«working woman all my life, and have kept a good character 
I know that it is a sin and wickedness to say the thing which is not, 
and I will truly beware of domg so on this occasion All that I know, 
I will tell, and I humbly beg the gentleman who takes this down to 
put my language nght as he goes on, and to make allowances for my 
being no scholar 

In this last summer, I happened to be out of place (through no fault 
of my own), and I heard of a situation as plain cook, at Number Five, 
Forest-Road, St John’s Wood I took the place, on trial My 
master’s name was Fosco My mistress was an English lady He was 
Count and she was Countess There was a girl to do housemaid’s 
work, when I got there She was not over clean or tidy—but there 
was no harm m her I and she were the only servants m the house 

Our master and mistress came after we got in And, as soon as they 
did come, we were told, down-stairs, that company was expected from 
the country 

The company was my mistress’s mece, and the back bedroom on the 
first floor was got ready for her My mistress mentioned to me that 
Lady Glyde (that was her name) was in poor health, and that I must 
be particular m my cooking accordingly She was to come that day, 
as well as I can remember—but, whatever you do, don’t trust my 
memory m the matter I am sorry to say it’s no use asking me about 
days of the months, and such-like Except Sundays, half my time I 
take no heed of them, being a hard-workmg woman and no scholar 
All I know is. Lady Glyde came, and, when she did come, a fine 
fright she gave us all, surely I don’t know how master brought her 
to the house, being hard at work at the time But he did brmg her, m 
the afternoon, I think, and the housemaid opened the door to them, 
and showed them mto the parlour Before she had been long down in 
the kitchen again with me, we heard a hurry-skurry, up-staus, and the 
parlour bell ringing like mad, and my mistress’s voice calling out for 
help 

We both ran up , and there we saw the lady laid on the sofa, with 
her face ghastly white, and her hands fast clenched, and her head drawn 
down to one side She had been taken with a sudden fright, my 
mistress $aid; and master he told us she was m a fit of convulsions. I 



ran out, knowing the neighbourhood a little better than the rest of 
them, to fetch the nearest doctor’s help The nearest help was at 
Goodricke’s ana Garth’s, who worked together as partners, and had a 
good name and connexion, as I have heard, all round St John’s Wood 
Mr Goodncke was m , and he came back with me directly. 

It was some time before he could make himself of much use The 
poor unfortunate lady fell out of one fit into another—and went on so, 
till she was quite weaned out, and as helpless as a new-born babe We 
then got her to bed Mr Goodncke went away to his house for 
medicine, and came back again m a quarter of an hour or less Besides 
the medicine he brought a bit of hollow mahogany wood with him, 
shaped like a kind of trumpet, and, after waiting a little while, he put 
one end over the lady’s heart and the other to his ear, and listened 
carefully 

When he had done, he says to my mistress, who was m the room, 
“ This is a very serious case,” he says , cc I recommend you to write to 
Lady Glyde’s friends directly ” My mistress says to him, “ Is it 
heart-disease ? ” And he says, “ Yes, heart-disease of a most 
dangerous kind ” He told her exactly what he thought was the 
matter, which I was not clever enough to understand But I know 
this, he ended by saymg that he was afraid neither his help nor any 
other doctor’s help was likely to be of much service 

My mistress took this ill news more quietly than my master He 
was a big, fat, odd sort of elderly man, who kept birds and white mice, 
and spoke to them as if they were so many Christian children He 
seemed terribly cut up by what had happened “ Ah 1 poor Lady 
Glyde 1 poor dear Lady Glyde t ” he says—and went stalking about, 
wringing his fat hands more like a play-actor than a gentleman For 
one question my mistress asked the doctor about the lady’s chance of 
getting round, he asked a good fifty at least I declaie he quite tor¬ 
mented us all—and, when he was quiet at last, out he went mto the bit 
of back garden, picking trumpery little nosegays, and asking me to 
take them up-stairs and make the sick-room look pretty with them. 
As if that did any good ! I think he must have been, at times, a little 
soft m his head But he was not a bad master, he had a monstrous 
civil tongue of his own, and a jolly, easy, coaxing way with him I 
liked him a deal better than my mistress She was a hard one, if ever 
there was a hard one yet 

Towards night-time, the lady roused up a little She had been so 
wearied out, before that, by the convulsions, that she never stirred hand 
or foot, or spoke a word to anybody. She moved m the bed now, 
and stared about her at the room and us in it She must have been a 
mce-looking lady, when well, with light hair, and blue eyes, and all that. 
Her rest was troubled at night—at least so I heard from my mistress, 
who sat up alone with her. A only went in once before going to bed, 
to see if I could be of any use, and then she was talking to herself, in a 
confused, rambling manner. She seemed to want sadly to speak to 
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somebody, who was absent from her somewhere I couldn’t catch the 
name the first time, and the second tune master knocked at the door, 
with his regular mouthful of questions, and another of his trumpery 
nosegays 

When I went m, early the nest morning, the lady was clean worn out 
again, and lay in a kind of faint sleep Mr. Goodricke biought his 
partner, Mr Garth, with him to advise. They said she must not be 
disturbed out of her rest, on any account. They asked my mistress a 
many questions, at the other end of the room, about what the lady’s 
health had been in past times, and who had attended her, and whether 
she had ever suffered much and long together under distress of min d. 
I remember my mistress said, “ Yes,” to that last question And Mr. 
Goodricke looked at Mr Garth, and shook his head, and Mr. Garth 
looked at Mr Goodricke, and shook his head They seemed to think 
that the distress might have something to do with the mischief at the 
lady’s heart She was but a frail thing to look at, poor creature 1 Very 
little strength, at any time, I should say—very little strength 
Later on the same morning, when she awoke, the lady took a sudden 
turn, and got seemingly a great deal better I was not let m again to 
see her, no more was the housemaid, for the reason that she was not to 
be disturbed by strangers What I heard of her bemg better was through 
my master He was m wonderful good spirits about the change, and 
looked in at the kitchen window from the garden, with his great big 
curly-bmmned white hat on, to go out 
“ Good Mrs Cook,” says he, “ Lady Glyde is better. My min d is 
more easy than it was, and I am gomg out to stretch my big legs with 
a sunny little summer walk Shall I order for you, shall I market for 
you, Mrs Cook? What are you making there-? A mce tart for dinner ? 
Much crust, if you please—much crisp crust, my dear, that melts and 
crumbles delicious in the mouth ” That was his way. He was past 
sixty, and fond of pastry Just think of that 1 
The doctor came again in the forenoon, and saw for himself that 
Lady Glyde had woke up better He forbid us to talk to her, or to let 
her talk to us, m case she was that way disposed ; saying she must be 
kept quiet before all things, and encouraged to sleep as much as possible 
She did not seem to want to talk whenever I saw her—except over¬ 
night, when I couldn’t make out what she was saying—she seemed too 
much worn down Mr Goodricke was not nearly m such good spirits 
about her as master He said nothing when he came down-stairs, 
except that he would call again at five o’clock 
About that time (which was before master came home again), the 
bell rang hard from the bedroom, and my mistress ran out into the 
landing, and called to me to go for Mr. Goodricke, and tell him the lady 
had fainted I got on my bonnet and shawl, when, as good luck would 
have it, the doctor himself came to the house for his promised visit 
I let him in, and went up-stairs along with him “ Lady Glyde was 
just as usual,” says my mistress to him at the door; “ she was awake. 
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and looking about her, in a strange, forlorn manner, when I heard her 
give a sort of half cry, and she fainted m a moment ” The doctor 
went up to the bed, and stooped down over the sick lady He looked 
very serious, all on a sudden, at the sight of her, and put his hand on 
her heart. 

My mistress stared hard in Air. Goodncke’s face “ Not dead 1 ” 
says she, whispering, and turning all of a tremble from head to foot 

“ Yes,” says the doctor, very quiet and grave “ Dead. I was 
afraid it would happen suddenly, when I examined her heart yesterday ” 
My mistress stepped back from the bedside, while he was speaking, 
and trembled and trembled again “ Dead 1 ” she whispers to herself; 
“ dead so suddenly ! dead so soon! What will the Count say ? ” 
Mr Goodncke advised her to go down-stairs, and quiet herself a little. 
“ You have been sitting up all night,” says he; “ and your nerves are 
shaken This person,” says he, meaning me, “ this person will stay in 
the room, till I can send for the necessary assistance.” My mistress 
did as he told her “ I must prepare the Count,” she says “ I must 
carefully prepare the Count.” And so she left us, shaking from head 
to foot, and went out 

“ Your master is a foreigner,” says Mr. Goodncke, when my mistress 
had left us “ Does he understand about registering the death ? ” 
“ I can’t nghtly tell, sir,” says I, “ but I should think not ” The 
doctor considered a minute and then says he, “ I don’t usually do 
such things,” says he, “ but it may save the family trouble m this case, 
if I register the death myself I shall pass the district office m half an 
hour’s time ; and I can easily look m Mention, if you please, that I 
will do so.” “ Yes, sir,” says I, “ with thanks, I’m sure, for your 
kindness in thinking of it ” “ You don’t mind staying here till I can 
send you the proper person ” says he “ No, sir,” says I, “ I’ll stay 
with the poor lady, till then. I suppose nothing more could be done, 
sir, than was done ? ” says I. “ No,” says he, “ no thin g, she must 
have suffered sadly before ever I saw her * the case was hopeless when 
I was called in ” “ Ah, dear me 1 we all come to it, sooner, or later 
don’t we, sir ? ” says I He gave no answer to that, he didn’t seem 
to care about talking. He said, “ Good day,” and went out 

I stopped by the bedside from that time, till the time when Mr. 
Goodncke sent the person in, as he had promised She was, by name, 
Jane Gould I considered her to be a respectable-looking woman 
She made no remark, except to say that she understood what was 
wanted of her, and that she had winded a many of them in her time 

How master bore the news, when he first heard it, is more than I can 
tell; not having been present When I did see him, he looked awfully 
overcome by it, to be sure He sat quiet in a corner, with his fat hands 
hanging over his thick knees, and his head down, and his eyes looked at 
nothing He seemed not so much sorry, as scared and dazed like, by 
what had happened. My mistress managed all that was to be done 
about the funeral It must have cost a sight of money . the coffin, in 
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particular* being most beautiful. The dead lady’s husband was away* 
as we heard;, m foreign parts But my mistress (bemg her aunt) setded 
it with her friends m the country (Cumberland* I think) that she should 
be buried there., m the same grave along with her mother Everything 
was done handsomely* in respect of the funeral* I say again * and master 
went down to attend the burying m the country himself He looked 
grand m his deep mourning* with his big solemn face* and his slow 
walk* and his broad hat-band—that he did 1 

In conclusion* I have to say* in answer to questions put to me 

(1) That neither I nor my fellow-servant ever saw my master give 
Lady Glyde any medicine himself 

(2) That he was never* to my knowledge and belief* left alone in the 
room with Lady Glyde 

(3) That I am not able to say what caused the sudden fright* which 
my mistress informed me had seized the lady on her first coming into 
the house The cause was never explained* either to me or to my 
fellow-servant 

The above statement has been read over m my presence I have 
nothing to add to it* or to take away from it I say, on my oath as a 
Christian woman* This is the truth 

(Signed) Hester Pinhorn* Her + Mark 

2 The Narrative of the Doctor 

To the Registrar of the Sub-Distnct m which the under-mentioned 
death took place —I hereby certify that I attended Lady Glyde* aged 
Twenty-One last Birthday * that I last saw her on Thursday the 25th 
July* 1850 * that she died on the same day at No. 5* Forest Road* St 
John’s Wood * and that the cause of her death was* Aneurism Duration 
of Disease* not known 

(Signed) Alfred Goodricke. 

Profl Title, MRC S Eng 3 L S A. 

Address 12* Croydon Gardens * 

St John's Wood 

3 The Narrative of Jane Gould 

I was the person sent m by Mr. Goodricke to do what was right and 
needful by the remains of a lady* who had died at the house named m 
the certificate which precedes this. I found the body in charge of the 
servant* Hester Pinhorn I remained with it* and prepared it* at the 
proper time* for the grave It was laid m the coffin* in my presence; 
and I afterwards saw the coffin screwed down* previous to its removal. 
When that had been done* and not before* I received what was due to 
me* and left the house I refer persons who may wish to investigate 
my character to Mr. Goodricke, He will bear witness that I can be 
trusted to tell the truth. 


(Signed) Jaime Gould 
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4 The Narrative of the Tombstone 

Sacred to the Memory of Laura* Lady Glyde* wife of Sir Percival 
Clyde* Bart * of Blackwater Park* Hampshire * and daughtei of the 
late Philip Fairhe* Esq * of Limmeridge House* m this parish Bom* 
March 27 th* 1829 * married* December 22nd* 1849 * died July 25th* 
1850 

5 The Narrative of Walter Hartnght 

Early m the summer of 1850* I* and my surviving companions* left 
the wilds and forests of Central America for home Arrived at the coast 
we took ship there for England The vessel was wrecked m the Gulf 
of Mexico , I was among the few saved from the sea It was my third 
escape from peril of death Death by disease* death by the Indians* 
death by drowning—all three had approached me; all three had 
passed me by. 

The survivors of the wieck were rescued by an American vessel* 
bound for Liverpool Th£ ship reached her port on the thirteenth 
day of October* 1850 We landed late in the afternoon, and I arrived 
in London the same mght. 

These pages are not the record of my wanderings and my dangers 
away from home The motives which led me from my country and 
my friends to a new world of adventure and peril are known From 
that self-imposed exile I came back* as I had hoped* prayed* believed 
I should come back—a changed man In the waters of a new life I 
had tempered my nature afresh In the stern school of extremity and 
danger my will had learnt to be strong, my heart to be resolute* my 
mind to rely on itself I had gone out to fly from my own future I 
came back to face it* as a man should 

To face it with that inevitable suppression of myself* which I knew 
it would demand from me I had parted with the whrst bitterness of 
the past* but not with my heart’s remembrance of the sorrow and the 
tenderness of that memorable time. I had not ceased to feel the one 
irreparable disappomtment of my life—I had only learnt to bear it. 
Laura Fairhe was in all my thoughts when the ship bore me away* and 
I looked my last at England Laura Fairhe was m all my thoughts 
when the ship brought me back* and the morning light showed the 
friendly shore m view 

My pen traces the old letters as my heart goes back to the old love 
I write of her as Laura Fairhe still It is hard to think of her* it is 
hard to speak of her> by her husband’s name. 

There are no more words of explanation to add* on my appearing for 
the second time m these pages This narrauve* if I have the strength 
and courage to write it* may now go on 


My first anxieties and first hopes* when the morning came* centred 
m my mother and my sister I felt the necessity of preparing them for 
the joy and surprise of my return* after an absence* during which it had 
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been impossible for them to receive any tidings of me for months past. 
Early m the morning., I sent a letter to the Hampstead Cottage, and 
followed it myself m an hour’s time 
When the first meeting was over, when our quiet and composure 
of other days began gradually to return to us, I saw something in my 
mother’s face which told me that a secret oppression lay heavy on her 
heart. There was more than love—there was sorrow m the anxious 
eyes that looked on me so tenderly, there was pity m the kind hand 
that slowly and fondly strengthened its hold on mine We had no 
concealments from each other She knew how the hope of my life 
had been wrecked—she knew why I had left her It was on my lips 
to ask as composedly as I could if any letter had come for me from Miss 
Halcombe—if there was any news of her sister that I might hear 
But, when I looked in my mother’s face, I lost courage to put the 
question even m that guarded form. I could only say, doubnngly 
and restramedly, 

“ You have something to tell me ” 

My sister, who had been sitting opposite to us, rose suddenly, with¬ 
out a word of explanation—rose, and left the room 
My mother moved closer to me on the sofa, and put her arms round 
my neck Those fond arms trembled; the tears flowed fast over the 
faithful lovmg face 

“ Walter ! ” she whispered—“ my own darling 1 my heart is heavy 
for you Oh, my son ! my son 1 try to remember that I am still left! ” 
My head sank on her bosom She had said all, m saymg those words. 


It was the morning of the third day since my return—the morning 
of the sixteenth of October. 

I had remained with them at the cottage; I had tried hard not to 
embitter the happiness of my return, to them , as it was embittered to 
me I had done all man could to rise after the shock, and accept my 
life resignedly—to let my great sorrow come m tenderness to my heart, 
and not m despair. It was useless and hopeless No tears soothed 
my aching eyes ; no relief came to me from my sister’s sympathy or 
my mother’s love. 

On that third morning, I opened my heart to them At last the 
words passed my lips which I had longed to speak on the day when my 
mother told me of her death 

“ Let me go away alone, for a hide while,” I said u I shall bear it 
better when I have looked once more at the place where I first saw her 
—when I have knelt and prayed by the giave where they have laid her 
to rest ” 

I departed on my journey—my journey to the grave of Laura Fairhe 

It was a quiet autumn afternoon, when I stopped at the solitary 
station, and set forth alone, on foot, by the well-remembered road. 
The waning sun was shining family through thin white clouds; the air 
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was warm and still, the peacefulness of the lonely country was over¬ 
shadowed and saddened by the influence of the falling year 

I reached the moor, I stood again on the brow of the hill, I looked on, 
along the path—and there were the familiar garden trees in the distance, 
the clear sweeping semicircle of the drive, the high wlnte walls of 
Limmendge House The changes and changes, the wandermgs and 
dangers of months and months past, all shrank and shrivelled to 
nothing m my mind It was like yesterday, since my feet had last 
trodden the fragrant healthy ground ! I thought I should see her 
coming to meet me, with her little straw hat shading her face, her 
simple dress fluttering m the air, and her well-filled sketch-book ready 
m her hand 

Oh, Death, thou hast thy stmg 1 Oh, Grave, thou hast thy victory ] 
I turned aside , and there below me, m the glen, was the lonesome 
grey church, the porch where I had waited for the coming of the 
woman m white, the hills encircling the quiet burial-ground, the 
brook bubbling cold over its stony bed There was the marble cross, 
fair and white, at the head of the tomb—the tomb that now rose over 
mother and daughter alike 

I approached the grave I crossed once more the low stone stile, 
and bared my head as I touched the sacred ground Sacred to gentle¬ 
ness and goodness , sacred to reverence and grief 
I stopped before the pedestal from which the cross rose On one 
side of it, on the side nearest to me, the newly-cut inscription met my 
eyes—the hard, clear, cruel black letters which told the story of her life 
and death I tried to read them I did read, as far as the name 

“ Sacred to the Memory of Laura-■” The kind blue eyes dim with 

tears, the fan head drooping wearily, the innocent parting words 
which implored me to leave her—oh, for a happier last memory of her 
than this, the memory I took away with me, the memory I bring back 
wnh me to her grave 1 

A second time I tried to read the inscription. I saw, at the end, the 

date of her death, and above it-- 

Above it, there were lines on the marble, there was a name among 
them, which disturbed my thoughts of her I went round to the other 
side of the grave, where there was nothing to read—nothing of earthly 
vileness to force its way between her spirit and mine 

I knelt down by the tomb I laid my hands, I laid my head, on the 
broad white stone, and closed my weary eyes on the earth around, on 
the light above I let her come back to me Oh, my love 1 my love f 
my heart may speak to you now 1 It is yesterday again, since we 
parted—yesterday, since your dear hand lay m mine—yesterday, since 
my eyes looked their last on you. My love 1 my love 1 

Time had flowed on, and Silence had fallen, like thick night, over 
its course. 

The first sound that came, after the heavenly peace, rustled faintly, 
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like a passing breath of air, over the grass of the burial-ground I 
heard it nearing me slowly, until it came changed to my ear—came like 
footsteps moving onward—then stopped 
I looked up 

The sunset was near at hand The clouds had parted, the slanting 
light fell mellow over the hills The last of the day was cold and clear 
and still in the quiet valley of the dead 
Beyond me, m the burial-ground, standing together in the cold 
clearness of the lower light, I saw two women. They were looking 
towards the tomb , looking towards me 
Two 

They came a little on, and stopped again Their veils were down, 
and hid their faces from me When they stopped, one of them raised her 
veil. In the still evemng light, I saw the face of Marian Halcombe 
Changed, changed as if years had passed over it 1 The eyes large 
and wild, and looking at me with a strange terror m them The face 
worn and wasted piteously Pam and fear and grief written on her 
as with a brand 

I took one step towards her from the grave She never moved—she 
never spoke The veiled woman with her cried out famtly I stopped. 
The springs of my hie fell low, and the shuddering of an unutterable 
dread crept over me from head to foot 
The woman with the veiled face moved away from her companion, 
and came towards me slowly Left by herseif, standmg by herself, 
Marian Halcombe spoke It was the voice that I remembered—the 
voice not changed, like the frightened eyes and the wasted face 
“ My dream 1 my dream 1 ” I heard her say those words softly, in 
the awful silence She sank on her knees, and raised her clasped hands 
to heaven “ Father f strengthen him Father f help him, m his 
hour of need 55 

The woman came on, slowly and silently came on I looked at her 
—at her, and at none other, from that moment 
The voice that was praying for me faltered and sank low—then rose 
on a sudden, and called affrightedly, called despairingly to me to come 
away 

But the veiled woman had possession of me, body and soul She 
stopped on one side of the grave We stood face to face with the tomb¬ 
stone between us She was close to the inscription on the side of the 
pedestal Her gown touched the black letters. 

The voice came nearer, and rose and rose more passionately still 
“ Hide your face 1 don’t look at her 1 Oh, for God’s sake, spare 
him-” 

The woman lifted her veil. 

<c Sacred to the Memory of Laura, Lady Glyde- 99 

Laura, Lady Glyde, was standing by the inscription, and was looking 
at me over the grave, « 



Part the Third 


The Story continued by Walter Hartnght 

I 

I open a new page I advance my narrative by one week 

The history of the interval which I thus pass over must remam un¬ 
recorded My heart turns faint, my mind sinks in darkness and con¬ 
fusion when I think of it This must not be, if I, who write, am to 
guide, as I ought, you who read This must not be, if the clue that 
leads through the windings of the Story is to remam, from end to end, 
untangled m my hands 

A life suddenly changed—its whole purpose created afresh, its 
hopes and fears, its struggles, its mterests, and its sacrifices, all turned 
at once and for ever into a new direction—this is the prospect which 
now opens before me, like the burst of view from a mountain's top I 
left my narrative in the quiet shadow of Limmendge church I 
resume it, one week later, m the stir and turmoil of a London street. 

The street is m a populous and a poor neighbourhood The ground 
floor of one of the houses m it is occupied by a small newsvendor's 
shop , and the first floor and the second are let as furnished lodgings 
of the humblest kind 

I have taken those two floors in an assumed name On the upper 
floor I live, with a room to work m, a room to sleep in. On the lower 
floor, under the same assumed name, two women live, who are described 
as my sisters I get my bread by drawing and engraving on wood, for 
the cheap periodicals My sisters are supposed to help me by taking 
m a little needlework Our poor place of abode, our humble calling, 
our assumed relationship, and our assumed name, are all used alike as 
a means of hiding us m the house-forest of London We are numbered 
no longer with the people whose lives are open and known I am an 
obscure, unnoticed man, without patron or friend to help me Marian 
Halcombe is nothing now, but my eldest sister, who provides for our 
household wants by the toil of her own hands We two, in the estima¬ 
tion of others, are at once the dupes and the agents of a daring imposture 
We are supposed to be the accomphces of mad Anne Catherick, who 
claims the name, the place, and die living personality of dead Lady 
Glyde 

That is our situation That is the changed aspect m which we 
three must appear, hencefoith, in this narrative, for many and many a 
page to come 

In the eyes of reason and of law, in the estimation of relatives and 
friends, according to every received formality of civilised society, 
“ Laura, Lady Glyde," lay buried with her mother in Limmendge 
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churchyard. Torn in her own lifetime from the list of the living, 
the daughter of Philip Fairhe and the wife of Percival Glyde might 
still exist for her sister, might still exist for me, but to all the world 
besides she was dead. Dead to her uncle, who had renounced her; 
dead to the servants of the house, who had failed to recognise her; 
dead to the persons m authority, who had transmitted kei fortune to 
her husband and her aunt, dead to my mother and my sister, who 
believed me to be the dupe of an adventuress and the victim of a fraud; 
socially, morally, legally—dead 

And yet alive J Alive in poverty and in hiding Alive, with the 
poor drawing master to fight her battle, and to win the way back for her 
to her place in the world of living bemgs 

Did no suspicion excited by my own knowledge of Anne Catherick’s 
resemblance to her cross my mind, when her face was first re¬ 
vealed to me ? Not the shadow of a suspicion, from the moment 
when she lifted her veil by the side of the inscription which recorded 
her death 

Before the sun of that day had set, before the last glimpse of the 
home which was closed against her had passed from our view, the fare¬ 
well words I spoke, when we parted at Limmendge House, had been 
recalled by both of us, repeated by me, recognised by her “ If ever 
the time comes, when the devotion of my whole heart and soul and 
strength will give you a moment’s happiness, or spare you a moment’s 
sorrow, will you try to remember the poor drawing-master who has 
taught you ^ ” She, who now remembered so little of the trouble and 
tenor of a later tune, remembered those v/ords, and laid her poor head 
innocently and trustingly on the bosom of the man who had spoken 
them. In that moment, when she called me by my name, when she 
said, a They have tried to make me forget everything, Walter, but I 
remember Marian, and I remember you ”—m that moment, I, who had 
long since given her my love, gave her my life, and thanked God it was 
mine to bestow on her. Yes J the time had come From thousands 
on thousands of miles away; through forest and wilderness, where 
companions stronger than I had fallen by my side, through peril of 
death thrice renewed, and thrice escaped, the Hand that leads men on 
the dark road to the future, had led me to meet that time. Forlorn and 
disowned, sorely tried and sadly changed; her beauty faded, her mind 
clouded, robbed of her station m the world, of her place among living 
creatures—the devotion I had promised, the devotion of my whole 
heart and soul and strength might be laid blamelessly, now, at those 
dear feet In the right of her calamity, in the right of her friendlessness, 
she was mine at last 1 Mine to support, to protect, to cherish, to restore. 
Mine to love and honour as father and brother both Mine to vindicate 
through all risks and all sacrifices—thiough the hopeless struggle 
against Rank and Power, through the long fight with armed deceit and 
fortified Success, through the waste of my reputation, through the loss 
of my friends, through die hazard of ihy life. 
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II 

My position is defined; my motives are acknowledged The story of 
Marian and the story of Laura must come next 

I shall relate both narratives, not m the words (often interrupted, 
often inevitably confused) of the speakers themselves, but m the words 
of the bnef, plain, studiously simple abstract which I committed to 
writing for my own guidance, and for the guidance of my legal adviser. 
So the tangled web will be most speedily and most intelligibly unrolled 

The story of Marian begins, wheie the narrative of the housekeeper 
at Blackwater Park left off 

On Lady Glyde’s departure from her husband’s house, the fact of 
that departure, and the necessary statement of the circumstances under 
which it had taken place, were communicated to Miss Halcombe by 
the housekeeper It was npt till some days afterwards (how many days 
exactly, Mrs Michelson, in the absence of any written memorandum 
on the subject, could not undertake to say) that a letter arrived from 
Madame Fosco announcing Lady Glyde’s sudden death in Count 
Fosco’s house The letter avoided mentioning dates, and left it to 
Mrs Michelson’s discretion to break the news at once to Miss Hal¬ 
combe, or to defer doing so until that lady’s health should be more 
firmly established 

Having consulted Mr Dawson (who had been himself delayed, by 
ill health, in resuming his attendance at Blackwater Park), Mrs. 
Michelson, by the doctor’s advice, and m the doctor’s presence, com¬ 
municated the news, either on the day when the letter was received, 
or on the day after. It is not necessary to dwell here upon the effect 
which the intelligence of Lady Glyde’s sudden death produced on her 
sister It is only useful to the present purpose to say that she was not 
able to travel for more than three weeks afterwards At the end of that 
time she proceeded to London, accompanied by the housekeeper 
They parted there, Mrs Michelson previously informing Miss 
Halcombe of her address, in case they might wish to communicate at a 
future period 

On parting with the housekeeper, Miss Halcombe went at once to 
the office of Messrs Gilmore and Kyrle, to consult with the latter 
gentleman, in Mr Gilmore’s presence She mentioned to Mr Kyrle, 
what she had thought it desirable to conceal from everyone else 
(Mrs Michelson included)—her suspicion of the circumstances under 
which Lady Glyde was said to have met her death Mr Kyrle, who 
had previously given friendly proof of his anxiety to serve Miss Hal¬ 
combe, at once undertook to make such inquiries as the delicate and 
dangerous nature of the investigation proposed to him would permit. 

To exhaust this part of the subject before going farther, it may be 
here mentioned that Count Fosco offered every facility to Mr Kyrle, 
on that gentleman’s stating that* he was sent by Miss Halcombe to 
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collect such particulars as had not reached her of Lady Glyde’s decease 
Mr Kyrle was placed m communication with the medical man, Mr 
Goodncke, and with the two servants In the absence of any means of 
ascertaining the exact date of Lady Glyde’s departure from Blackwater 
Park, the result of the doctor’s and the servants’ evidence, and of the 
volunteered statements of Count Fosco and his wife, was conclusive to 
the mind of Mr Kyrle. He could only assume that the intensity of 
Miss Halcombe’s suffering under the loss of her sister, had misled her 
judgment in a most deplorable manner, and he wrote her word that 
the shocking suspicion to which she had alluded m his presence, was, 
in bis opinion, destitute of the smallest fragment of foundation in truth 
Thus the investigation by Mr Gilmore’s partner began and ended 
Meanwhile, Miss Halcombe had returned to Limmendge House and 
had there collected all the additional information she was able to obtain 
Mr Fairhe had received his first intimation of his mece’s death from 
his sister, Madame Fosco, this letter also not containing any exact 
reference to dates He had sanctioned his sister’s proposal that the 
deceased lady should be laid in her mother’s grave in Limmendge 
churchyard Count Fosco had accompanied the remains to Cumber¬ 
land, and had attended the funeral at Limmendge, which took place on 
the 30th of July. It was followed, as a mark of respect, by all the 
inhabitants of the village and the neighbourhood On the next day, 
the inscnption (originally drawn out, it was said, by the aunt of the 
deceased lady, and submitted for approval to her brother, Mr Fairlie) 
was engraved on one side of the monument over the tomb 
On the day of the funeral, and for one day after it. Count Fosco had 
been received as a guest at Limmendge House, but no mterview had 
taken place between Mr Fairhe and himself, by the former gentleman’s 
desire They had communicated by writing, and, through this 
medium, Count Fosco had made Mr Fairhe acquainted with the details 
of his niece’s last illness and death The letter presenting this informa¬ 
tion added no new facts to the facts already known, but one very 
remarkable paragraph was contained in the postscript. It referred to 
Anne Cathenck 

The substance of the paragraph in question was as follows 
It first informed Mr Fairlie that Anne Cathenck (of whom he 
might hear full particulars from Miss Halcombe when she reached 
Limmendge) had been traced and recovered m the neighbourhood of 
Blackwater Park, and had been, for the second time, placed under the 
charge of the medical man from whose custody she had once escaped 
This was the first part of the postscript . The second part warned 
Mr Fairhe that Anne Cathenck’s mental malady had been aggravated 
by her long freedom from control, and that the msane hatred and 
distrust of Sir Percival Glyde, which had been one of her most marked 
delusions m former times, still existed, under a newly-acquired form 
The unfortunate woman’s last ideal in connection with Sir Percival, 
was the idea of annoying and distressing him, and of elevating herself, 
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as she supposed* in the estimation of the patients and nurses* by 
assuming the character of his deceased wife * the scheme of this 
personation having evidently occurred to her* after a stolen interview 
which she had succeeded m obtaining with Lady Glyde* and at which 
she had observed the extraordinary accidental likeness between the 
deceased lady and herself It was to the last degree improbable that 
she would succeed a second time m escaping from the Asylum * but it 
was just possible she might find some means of annoying the late Lady 
Glyde’s relatives with letters * and* m that case* Mr Fairhe was 
warned beforehand how to receive them 
The postscript* expressed m these terms* was shown to Miss Hal- 
combe* when she arrived at Limmendge There were also placed in 
her possession the clothes Lady Glyde had worn* and the other effects 
she had brought with her to her aunt’s house They had been carefully 
collected and sent to Cumberland by Madame Fosco 
Such was the posture nf affairs when Miss Halcombe reached 
Limmendge* in the early part of September 
Shortly afterwards* she was confined to her room by a relapse * her 
weakened physical energies giving way under the severe mental afflic¬ 
tion from which she was now suffering On getting stronger again* m 
a month’s time* her suspicion of the circumstances described as attend¬ 
ing her sister’s death* stdl remained unshaken She had heard nothing* 
m the interim* of Sir Percival Glyde * but letters had reached her from 
Madame Fosco* making the most affectionate inquiries on the part of 
her husband and herself Instead of answering these letters* Miss 
Halcombe caused the house m St John’s Wood* and the proceedings 
of its inmates* to be privately watched 
Nothing doubtful was discovered The same result attended the 
next investigations* which were secretly instituted on the subject of 
Mrs Rubelle She had arrived in London* about six months before* 
with her husband They had come from Lyons * and they had taken 
a house m the neighbourhood of Leicester Square* to be fitted up as 
a boarding-house for foreigners* who were expected to visit England 
m large numbers to see the Exhibition of 1851 Nothing was known 
against husband or wife* in the neighbourhood They were quiet 
people * and they had paid their way honestly up to the present time 
The final inquiries related to Sir Percival Glyde He was settled in 
Pans * and living there quietly m a small circle of English and French 
friends 

Foiled at all points* but still not able to resist* Miss Halcombe next 
determined to visit die Asylum in which she then supposed Anne 
Cathenck to be for the second time confined She had felt a strong 
curiosity about the woman m former days * and she was now doubly 
mterested—first* in ascertaining whether the report of Anne Cathenck’s 
attempted personation of Lady Glyde was true * and* secondly (if it 
proved to be true)* m discovering for herself what the poor creature’s 
real motives were for attempting the deceit. 
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Although Count Fosco’s letter to Mr Fairlie did not mention the 
address of the Asylum, that important omission cast no difficulties m 
Miss Halcombe’s way When Mr Hartright had met Anne Cathenck 
at Limmendge, she had informed him of the locality m which the house 
was situated, and Miss Halcombe had noted down the direction m her 
diary, with aU the other particulars of the interview, exactly as she heard 
them from Mr Hartright’s own hps Accordingly, she looked back 
at the entry, and extracted the address; furnished herself with the 
Count’s letter to Mr Fairlie, as a species of credential which might be 
useful to her, and started by herself for the Asylum, on the eleventh 
of October 

She passed the night of the eleventh m London It had been her 
int en tion to sleep at the house inhabited by Lady Glyde’s old governess; 
but Mrs Vesey’s agitation at the sight of her lost pupil’s nearest and 
dearest friend was so distressing, that Miss Halcombe considerately 
refr ain ed from remaining in her presence, and removed to a respectable 
boarding-house in the neighbourhood, recommended by Mrs. Vesey’s 
married sister The next day, she proceeded to the Asylum, which 
was situated not far from London, on die northern side of the metropolis. 

She was immediately admitted to see the proprietor 

At first, he appeared to be decidedly unwilling to let her co mmuni cate 
with his patient But, on her showmg him the postscript to Count 
Fosco’s letter—on her reminding him that she was the “ Miss Hal¬ 
combe ” there referred to, that she was a near relative of the deceased 
Lady Glyde, and that she was therefore naturally interested, for 
family reasons, m observmg foi herself the extent of Anne Cathenck’s 
delusion, m relation to her late sister—the tone and m ann er of the 
owner of the Asylum altered, and he withdrew his objections. He 
probably felt that a continued refusal, under these circumstances, 
would not only be an act of discourtesy in itself, but would also imply 
that the proceedings m his establishment were not of a nature to bear 
investigation by respectable strangers 

Miss Halcombe’s own impression was that the owner of the Asylum 
had not been received mto the confidence of Sir Percival and the Count. 
His consenting at all to let her visit his patient seemed to afford one 
proof of this, and his readiness in making admissions which could 
scarcely have escaped the hps of an accomplice, certainly appeared to 
furnish another 

For example, in the course of the introductory conversation which 
took place, he informed Miss Halcombe that Anne Cathenck had been 
brought back to him, with the necessary orders and certificates, by 
Count Fosco, on the twenty-seventh of July, the Count also produemg 
a letter of explanations and instructions, signed by Sir Percival Glyde. 
On receiving his inmate again, the propnetor of the Asylum acknow¬ 
ledged that he had observed some curious personal changes in her. 
Such changes, no doubt, were not without precedent in his experience 
of persons mentally afflicted. Insane'' people were often, at one time. 
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outwardly as well as inwardly, unlike what they were at another, the 
change from better to worse, or from worse to better, m the madness, 
havmg a necessary tendency to produce alterations of appearance 
externally He allowed for these , and he allowed also for the modi¬ 
fication m the form of Anne Cathenck’s delusion, which was reflected, 
no doubt, m her manner and expression But he was still perplexed, 
at times, by certain differences between Ins patient before she had 
escaped, and his patient since she had been brought back. Those 
differences were too minute to be described He could not say, of 
course, that she was absolutely altered in height or shape or com¬ 
plexion, or m the colour of her hair and eyes, or m the general form of 
her face the change was something that he felt, more than someth i ng 
that he saw In short, the case had been a puzzle from the first, and 
one more perplexity was added to it now 

It cannot be said that this conversation led to the result of even 
partially preparing Miss Haicombe’s mind for what was to come But 
it produced, nevertheless, a very serious effect upon her. She was so 
completely unnerved by it, that some little time elapsed before she 
could summon composure enough to follow the proprietor of the 
Asylum to that part of the house m which the inmates were confined 

On inquiry, it turned out that the supposed Anne Cathenck was then 
taking exercise m the grounds attached to the establishment One of 
the nuises volunteered to conduct Miss Halcombe to the place, the 
proprietor of the Asylum remaining m the house for a few minutes to 
attend to a case which required his services, and then engaging to join 
his visitor m the grounds 

The nurse led Miss Halcombe to a distant part of the property, which 
was prettily laid out, and, after looking about her a little, turned mto 
a turf walk, shaded by a shrubbery on either side About half way 
down this walk, two women were slowly approaching The nurse 
pointed to them, and said, “ There is Anne Cathenck, ma’am, with the 
attendant who waits on her The attendant will answer any questions 
you wish to put ” With those words the nurse left her to return to 
the duties of the house 

Miss Halcombe advanced on her side, and the women advanced on 
theirs When they were within a dozen paces of each other, one of the 
women stopped for an instant, looked eagerly at the strange lady, 
shook off the nurse’s grasp on her, and, the next moment, rushed mto 
Miss Halcombe’s arms In that moment Miss Halcombe recognised 
her sister—recognised the dead-alive 

Fortunately for the success of the measures taken subsequently, no 
one was present, at that moment, but the nurse. She was a young 
woman, and she was so startled that she was at first quite incapable of 
interfering When she was able to do so, her whole services were 
required by Miss Halcombe, who had for the moment sunk altogether 
in the effort to keep her own senses under the shock of the discovery. 
After waiting a few minutes in die fresh air and the cool shade, her 
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natural energy and courage helped her a little, and she became suffi¬ 
ciently mistress of herself to feel the necessity of recalling her presence 
of mind for her unfortunate sister’s sake 

She obtained permission to speak alone with the patient, on condition 
that they both remained well within the nurse’s view There was no 
time for questions—there was only time for Miss Halcombe to impress 
on the unhappy lady the necessity of controlling herself, and to assure 
her of immediate help and rescue if she did so The prospect of 
escaping from the Asylum by obedience to her sister’s directions, was 
sufficient to quiet Lady Glyde, and to make her understand what was 
required of her Miss Halcombe next returned to the nurse, placed all 

the gold she then had in her pockets (three sovereigns) in the nurse’s 
hands, and asked when and where she could speak to her alone 
The woman was at first surprised and distrustful But, on Miss 
Hal combe’s declaring that she only wanted to put some questions 
which she was too much agitated to ask at r that moment, and that she 
had no intention of misleading the nurse into any dereliction of duty, 
the woman took the money, and proposed three o’clock on the next day 
as the time for the interview She might then slip out for half an hour, 
after the patients had dined , and she would meet the lady in a retired 
place, outside the high north wall which screened the grounds of the 
house. Miss Halcombe had only time to assent, and to whisper to her 
sister that she should hear from her on the next day, when the pro¬ 
prietor of the Asylum joined them He noticed his visitor’s agitation, 
which Miss Halcombe accounted for by saying that her interview with 
Anne Catherick had a little startled her, at first She took her leave 
as soon after as possible—that is to say, as soon as she could summon 
courage to force herself from the presence of her unfortunate sister 
A very little reflection, when the capacity to reflect returned, con¬ 
vinced her that any attempt to identify Lady Glyde and to rescue her 
by legal means, would, even if successful, involve a delay that might 
be fatal to her sister’s intellects, which were shaken already by the 
horror of the situation to which she had been consigned By the time 
Miss Halcombe had got back to London, she had determined to effect 
Lady Glyde’s escape privately, by means of the nurse 
She went at once to her stockbroker, and sold out of the funds all 
the little property she possessed, amounting to lather less than seven 
hundred pounds Determined, if necessary, to pay the price of her 
sister’s liberty with every farthing she had m the world, she repaired 
the next day, having the whole sum about her, m banknotes, to her 
appointment outside the Asylum wall 
The nurse was there Miss Halcombe approached the subject 
cautiously by many prehminary questions She-discovered, among 
other particulars, that the nurse who had, in former times, attended 
on the true Anne Catherick, had been held responsible (although she 
was not to blame for it) for the patiept’s escape, and had lost her place 
m consequence. The same penalty, it was added, would attach to the 
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person then speaking to her, if the supposed Anne Cathenck was 
missing a second time ; and, moreover, the nurse, in this case, had an 
especial mterest in keeping her place She was engaged to be married, 
and she and her future husband were waiting till they could save, 
together, between two and three hundred pounds to start in business. 
The nurse’s wages were good, and she might succeed, by strict 
economy, in contributing her small share towards the sum required in 
two years’ time 

On this hint Miss Halcombe spoke She declared that the supposed 
Anne Cathenck was nearly related to her , that she had been placed m 
the Asylum under a fatal mistake, and that the nurse would be domg 
a good and a Christian action in being the means of restormg them to 
one another Before theie was time to start a smgle objection Miss 
Halcombe took four bank-notes of a hundred pounds each from her 
pocket-book, and offered them to the woman, as a compensation for 
the risk she was to run, and, for the loss of her place 
The nurse hesitated, through sheer incredulity and surprise. Miss 
Halcombe pressed the point on her firmly 

“You will be doing a good action,” she repeated, “you will be 
helping the most injured and unhappy woman alive There is your 
marriage-portion foi a reward Brmg her safely to me, here; and I 
will put these four bank-notes mto your hand, before I claim her ” 

“ Will you give me a letter saying those words, which I can show to 
my sweetheart, when he asks how I got the money ? ” inquired the 
woman 

“ I will brmg the letter with me, ready written and signed,” answered 
Miss Halcombe 

“ Then I’ll nsk it,” said the nurse 
“ When ? ” 

“ To-morrow ” 

It was hastily agreed between them that Miss Halcombe should re¬ 
turn early the next morning, and wait out of sight, among the trees— 
always, however, keeping near the quiet spot of ground under the north 
wall The nurse could fix no time for her appearance, caution re¬ 
quiring that she should wait, r and be guided by circumstances On that 
understanding, they separated 

Miss Halcombe was at her place, with the promised letter, and the 
promised bank-notes, before ten the next morning She waited more 
than an hour and a half At the end of that time, the nurse came 
quickly round the corner of the wall, holding Lady Glyde by the arm 
The moment they met. Miss Halcombe put the bank-notes and the 
letter into her hand—and the sisters were united agam 
The nurse had dressed Lady Glyde, with excellent forethought, in a 
bonnet, veil, and shawl of her own. Miss Halcombe only detained her 
to suggest a means of turning the pursuit m a false direction when 
the escape was discovered at the Asylum She was to go back to the 
house, to mention in the beaAng of the other nurses that Anne 
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Catkerick had been inquiring latterly, about the distance from London 
to Hampshire, to wait nil the last moment, before discovery was in¬ 
evitable ; and then to give the alarm that Anne was missing. The 
supposed inquiries about Hampshire, when communicated to the owner 
of the Asylum, would lead him to imagine that his panent had returned 
to Blackwater Park, under the influence of the delusion which made her 
persist in asserting herself to be Lady Glyde, and the first pursuit 
would, in all probability, be turned m that direction 
The nurse consented to follow these suggestions—the more readily 
as they offered her the means of securing herself against any worse 
consequences than the loss of her place, by remaining m the Asylum, 
and so maintaining the appearance of innocence, at least She at once 
returned to the house, and Miss Halcombe lost no time in taking her 
sister back with her to London They caught the afternoon tram to 
Carlisle the same afternoon, and arrived at Limmeridge, without 
accident or difficulty of any kind, that night 
During the latter part of their journey, they were alone in the carnage, 
and Miss Halcombe was able to collect such remembrances of the past 
as her sister’s confused and weakened memory was able to recall. The 
temble story of the conspiracy so obtamed, was presented in fragments, 
sadly incoherent in themselves, and widely detached from each other. 
Imperfect as the revelation was, it must nevertheless be recorded here 
before this explanatory narrative closes with the events of the next day 
at Limmeridge House. 

e 

Lady Glyde’s recollection of the events which followed her departure 
from Blackwater Park began with her arrival at the London terminus 
of the South Western Railway. She had omitted to make a memoran¬ 
dum beforehand of the day on which she took the journey All hope 
of fixing that important date, by any evidence of hers, or of Mrs 
Michelson’s, must be given up for lost 
On the arrival of the tram at the platform, Lady Glyde found Count 
Fosco waiting for her He Was at the carnage door as soon as the 
porter could open it The train was unusually crowded, and there 
was great confusion m getting the luggage Some person whom Count 
Fosco brought with him procured the luggage which belonged to Lady 
Glyde It was marked with her name. She drove away alone with 
the Count, in a vehicle which she did not particularly notice at the tune. 

Her first question, on leaving the terminus, referred to Miss Hal¬ 
combe The Count informed her that Miss Halcombe had not yet 
gone to Cumberland; after-consideration having caused him to doubt 
die prudence of her taking so long a journey without some days’ 
previous rest 

Lady Glyde next inquired whether her sister was then staying in the 
Count’s house. Her recollection of the answer was confused, hex only 
distinct impression in relation to it being that the Count declared that 
he was then taking her to see Misls Halcombe. Lady Glyde’s ex- 
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penence of London was so limited, that she could not tell, at the time, 
through what streets they were driving. But they never left the streets, 
and they never passed any gardens or trees When the carriage 
stopped, it stopped m a small street, behind a square—a square in 
which there were shops, and pubhc buildings, and many people. From 
these recollections (of which Lady Glyde was certain) it seems quite 
clear that Count Fosco did not take her to his own residence m the 
suburb of St John’s Wood. 

They entered the house, and went upstairs to a back room, either on 
the first or second floor The luggage was carefully brought m A 
female servant opened the door, and a man with a dark beard, appar¬ 
ently a foreigner, met them m the hall, and with great politeness showed 
them the way up-stairs In answer to Lady Glyde’s inquiries, the 
Count assured her that Miss Halcombe was in the house, and that she 
should be immediately informed of her sister’s arrival He and the 
foreigner then went away apd left her by herself m the room It was 
poorly furnished as a sitting-room, and it looked out on the backs of 
houses. 

The place was remarkably quiet, no footsteps went up or down the 
stairs—she only heard m the room beneath her a dull, rumbling sound 
of men’s voices talking Before she had been long left alone, the 
Count returned, to explam that Miss Halcombe was then taking rest, 
and could not be disturbed for a little while He was accompanied 
mto the room by a gentleman (an Englishman) whom he begged to 
present as a friend of his 

After this singular introduction—in the course of which no names, 
to the best of Lady Glyde’s recollection, had been mentioned—she was 
left alone with the stranger. He was perfectly civil, but he starded 
and confused her by some odd questions about herself, and by looking 
at her, while he asked them, m a strange manner. After remaining a 
short time he went out, and a minute or two afterwards a second 
stranger—also an Englishman—came m This person introduced him¬ 
self as another friend of Count Fosco’s, and he, m his turn, looked at 
her very oddly, and asked some curious questions—never, as well as 
she could remember, addressing her by name; and going out again, 
after a little while, like the first man. By this time, she was so frightened 
about herself, and so uneasy about her sister, that she had thoughts of 
venturing down stairs again, and claiming the protection and assistance 
of the only woman she had seen in the house—the servant who answered 
the door 

Just as she had risen from her chair, the Count came back mto the 
room. 

1 he moment he appeared, she asked anxiously how long the meeting 
between her sister and herself was to be still delayed At first, he 
returned an evasive answer, but, on being pressed, he acknowledged, 
with great apparent reluctance, that Miss Halcombe was by no means 
so well as he had hitherto represented her to be. His tone and manner. 
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m making this reply, so alarmed Lady Glyde, or rather so painfully 
mcreased the uneasiness which she had felt in the company omj stp to 
strangers, that a sudden faintness overcame her, and she was obhged 
to ask for a glass of water The Count called from the door for water, 

and for a bottle of smelling-salts Both were brought in by the 
foreign-looking man with the beard The water, when Lady Glyde 
attempted to drink it, had so strange a taste that it mcreased her faint¬ 
ness , and she hastily took the bottle of salts from Count Fosco, andt 
smelt at it Her head became giddy on the mstant The Coun 
caught the bottle as it dropped out of hei hand, and the last impression 
of which she was conscious was that he held it to her nostrils agam 
From this point her recollections were found to be confused, frag¬ 
mentary, and difficult to reconcile with any reasonable probability 
Her own impression was that she recovered her senses later in the 
evening, that she then left the house, that she went (as she had 
previously arranged to go, at Blackwater Park) to Mrs Vesey’s , that 
she drank tea there, and that she passed the night under Mrs Vesey’s 
roof She was totally unable to say how, or when, or in what com¬ 
pany, she left the house to which Count Fosco had brought her But 
she persisted m asserting that she had been to Mrs Vesey’s , and, still 
more extraordinary, that she had been helped to undress and get to bed 
by Mrs Rubelle 1 She could not remember what the conversation 
was at Mrs Vesey’s, or whom she saw there besides that lady, or why 
Mrs Rubelle should have been present m the house to help her 
Her recollection of what happened to her the next morning was still 
more vague and unreliable 

She had some dim idea of driving out (at what hour she could not 
say) with Count Fosco—and with Mfs Rubelle, agam, for a female 
attendant But when, and why, she left Mrs Vesey she could not tell, 
neither did she know what direction the carnage drove in, or where it 
set her down, or whether the Count and Mrs Rubelle did or did not 
remain with her all the time she was out At this point in her sad 
story there was a total blank. She had no impressions of the faintest 
kind to communicate—no idea whether one day, or more than one 
day, had passed—until she came to herself suddenly in a strange place, 
surrounded by women who were all unknown to her 
This was the Asylum. Here she first heard herself called by Anne 
Cathenck’s name, and here, as a last remarkable circumstance in the 
story of the conspiracy, her own eyes informed her that she had Anne 
Cathenck’s clothes on The nurse, on the first night in the Asylum, 
had shown her the marks on each article of her underclothing as it was 
taken off, and had said, not at all lrntably or unkindly, “ Look at your 
own name on your own clothes, and don’t worry us all any more about 
being Lady Glyde She’s dead and buried, and you’re alive and 
hearty Do you look at your clothes now 1 There it is, in good mark¬ 
ing ink, and there you will find it on all your old things, which we have 
kept in the house—Anne Cathenck^ as plain as print 1 ” And there 
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it was., when Miss Halcombe examined the linen her sister wore, on the 
mght of their arrival at Limtneridge House 

These were the only recollections—all of them uncertain., and some 
of them contradictory—which could be extracted from Lady Glyde, 
by careful questioning, on the journey to Cumberland Miss Halcombe 
abstained fxom pressing her with any inquiries relating to events m 
the Asylum her mind being but too evidently unfit to bear the trial 
of reverting to them It was known, by the voluntary admission of 
the owner of the madhouse, that she was received there on the twenty- 
seventh of July From that date, until the fifteenth of October (the 
day of her rescue), she had been under restraint, her identity with 
Anne Cathenck systematically asserted, and her sanity, from first to 
last, practically denied Faculties less delicately balanced, constitutions 
less tenderly organised, must have suffered under such an ordeal as 
this No man could have jjone through it, and come out of it un¬ 
changed 

Arriving at Limmendge late m the evening of the fifteenth. Miss 
Halcombe wisely resolved not to attempt the assertion of Lady Glyde’s 
identity until the next day 

The first thing m the morning, she went to Mr Fairlie’s room; 
and, using all possible cautions and preparations beforehand, at last 
told him, in so many words, what had happened As soon as his first 
astonishment and alarm had subsided, he angrily declared that Miss 
Halcombe had allowed herself to be duped by Anne Cathenck He 
referred her to Count Fosco’s letter, and to what she had herself told 
him of the personal resemblance between Anne and his deceased mece , 
and he positively declined to admit to his presence, even for one minute 
only, a madwoman whom it was an insult and an outrage to have brought 
mto his house at all 

Miss Halcombe left the room, waited till the first heat of her in¬ 
dignation had passed away, decided, on reflection, that Mr. Fairlie 
should see his mece in the interests of common humanity, before he 
closed his doors on her as a stranger , and thereupon, without a word 
of previous warning, took Lady Glyde with her to his room The 
servant was posted at the door to prevent their entrance, but Miss 
Halcombe insisted on passmg him, and made her way into Mr Fairlie 5 s 
presence, leading her sister by the hand 

The scene that followed, though it only lasted for a few minutes, was 
tpo painful to be described—Miss Halcombe heiself shrank from 
referring to it Let it be enough to say that Mr Fairlie declared, m 
the most positive terms, that he did not recognise the woman who had 
been brought into his room, that he saw nothing m her face and 
manner to make him doubt for a moment that his mece lay buried in 
Lunmeridge churchyard, and that he would call on the law to protect 
him if before the day was over she was not removed from the house 

Taking the very worst view oflMr Fairlie 5 s selfishness, indolence, 
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and habitual want of feeling, it was manifestly impossible to suppose 
that he was capable of such infamy as secretly recognising and openly 
disowning his brother’s child Miss Halcombe humanely and sensibly 
allowed all due force to the influence of prejudice and alarm in pre¬ 
venting him from fairly exercising his perceptions, and accounted 
for what had happened, in that way But when she next put the servants 
to the test, and found that they too were, m every case, uncertain, to 
say the least of it, whether the lady presented to them was their young 
mistress, or Anne Cathenck, of whose resemblance to her they had all 
heard, the sad conclusion was inevitable, that the change produced m 
Lady Glyde’s face and manner by her imprisonment in the Asylum, was 
far more serious than Miss Halcombe had at first supposed The vile 
deception which had asserted her death, defied exposure even in the 
house where she was bom, and among the people with whom she had 
hved 

In a less critical situation, the effort need not have been given up as 
hopeless, even yet 

For example, the maid, Fanny, who happened to be then absent 
from Limmeridge, was expected back in two days, and there would 
be a chance of gaining her recognition to start with, seeing that she had 
been in much more constant communication with her mistress, and 
had been much more heartily attached to her than the other servants. 
Again, Lady Glyde might have been privately kept in the house, or m 
the village, to wait until her health was a little recovered, and her min d 
was a little steadied again When her memory could be once more 
trusted to serve her, she would naturally refer to persons and events, in 
the past, with certainty and a familiarity which no impostor could 
simulate, and so the fact of her identity, which her own appearance 
had failed to establish, might subsequently be proved, with time to 
help her, by the surer test of her own words 

But the circumstances under which she had regamed her freedom, 
rendered all recourse to such means as these simply impracticable The 
pursuit from the Asylum, diverted to Hampshire for the time only, 
would infallibly next take the direction of Cumberland The persons 
appointed to seek the fugitive, might arrive at Limmeridge House at a 
few hours’ notice, and in Mr Fairhe’s present temper of mind, they 
might count on the immediate exertion of his local influence and 
authority to assist them The commonest consideration for Lady 
Glyde’s safety, forced on Miss Halcombe the necessity of resigning the 
struggle to do her justice, and of removing her at once from the place 
of all others that was now most dangerous to her—the neighbourhood 
of her own home 

An immediate return to London was the first and wisest measure 
of security which suggested itself In the great city all traces of them 
might be most speedily and most surely effaced There were no 
preparations to make—no farewell words of kindness to exchange with 
any one. On the afternoon of th& memorable day of the sixteenth, 
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Miss Halcombe roused her sister to a last exertion of courage, and, 
without a living soul to wish them well at parting, the two took their 
way into the world alone, and turned their backs for ever on Limmendge 
House 

They had passed the hill above the churchyard, when Lady Glyde 
insisted on turning back to look her last at her mother’s grave Miss 
Halcombe tried to shake her resolution, but, m this one mstance, tried 
m vain She was immovable Her dim eyes ht with a sudden fire, 
and flashed through the veil that hung over them; her wasted fingers 
strengthened, moment by moment, round the friendly arm, by which 
they had held so listlessly nil this time. I believe in my soul that the 
hand of God was pomnng their way back to them, and that the most 
innocent and the most afflicted of His creatures was chosen, in that 
dread moment, to see it 

They retraced their steps to the burial-ground; and by that act 
sealed the future of our throe lives. 

in 

This was the story of the past—the story, so far as we knew it then 

Two obvious conclusions presented themselves to my mind, after 
hearing it In the first place, I saw darkly what the nature of the con¬ 
spiracy had been, how chances had been watched, and how circum¬ 
stances had been handled to ensure impunity to a daring and an in¬ 
tricate crime While all details were still a mystery to me, the vile 
manner in which the personal resemblance between the woman in 
white and Lady Glyde had been turned to account, was clear beyond a 
doubt It was plam that Anne Cathenck had been introduced into 
Count Fosco’s house as Lady Glyde, it was plam that Lady Glyde 
had taken the dead woman’s place m the Asylum—the substitution 
having been so managed as to make innocent people (the doctor and 
the two servants, certainly, and the owner of me madhouse m all 
probability) accomphces m the crime 

The second conclusion came as the necessary consequence of the 
first We three had no mercy to expect fiom Count Fosco and Sir 
Percival Glyde The success of the conspiracy had brought with it 
a clear gam to those two men of thirty thousand pounds—twenty 
thousand to one ten thousand to the other through his wife. They 
had that mterest, as well as other interests, in ensuring their impunity 
from exposure ; and they would leave no stone unturned, no sacrifice 
unattempted, no treachery untried, to discover the place in which their 
victim was concealed, and to part her from the only friends she had in 
the world—Manan and myself 

The sense of this serious peril—a peril which every day and every 
hour might bring nearer and nearer to us—was the one influence that 
guided me in fixing the place of pur retreat I chose it in the far east 
of London, where there were feWest idle people to lounge and look 
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about them m the streets I chose it in a poor and a populous neigh¬ 
bourhood—because the harder the struggle for existence among the 
men and women about us, the less the risk of their having the time or 
taking the pains to notice chance strangers who came among them 
These were the great advantages I looked to, but our locality was a 
gam to us also, in another and a hardly less important respect We 
could live cheaply by the dainty work of my hands and could save 
every farthing we possessed to forward the purpose—the righteous 
purpose, of redressing an infamous wrong, which, from first to last, 
I now kept steadily in view 

In a week’s tune, Marian Halcombe and I had settled how the course 
of our new fives should be dnected 

There were no other lodgers in the house; and we had the means of 
going in and out without passing through the shop I arranged, for 
die present at least, that neither Marian nor Laura should stir outside 
the door without my being with them, and that, in my absence from 
home, they should let no one into their rooms on any pretence whatever 
This rule established, I went to a fnend whom I had known in former 
days—a wood engraver, in large practice—to seek for employment, 
telling him, at the same time, that I had reasons for wishing to remain 
unknown 

He at once concluded that I was m debt, expressed his regret in 
the usual forms, and then promised to do what he could to assist me 
I left his false impression undisturbed, and accepted the work he had 
to give He knew that he could trust my experience and my industry. 
I had, what he wanted, steadiness and facility, and though my eammgs 
were but small, they sufficed for our necessities As soon as we could 
feel certain of this, Marian Halcombe and I put together what we 
possessed She had between two and three hundred pounds left of her 
own property, and I had nearly as much remaining from the purchase- 
money obtained by the sale of my drawing-master's practice before I 
left England. Together we made up between us more than four 
hundred pounds. I deposited this little fortune in a bank, to be kept 
for the expense of those secret inquiries and investigations which I was 
determined to set on foot, and to carry on by myself if I could find no 
one to help me. We calculated our weekly expenditure to the last 
farthing, and we never touched our little fund, except in Laura’s 
interests and for Laura’s sake 

The house-work, which, if we had dared trust a stranger near us, 
would have been done by a servant, was taken on the first day, taken 
as her own right, by Marian Halcombe. “ What a woman’s hands 
are fit for,” she said, “ early and late, these hands of mine shall do.” 
They trembled as she held them out. The wasted-arms told their sad 
story of the past, as she turned up the sleeves of the poor plain dress 
that she wore for safety’s sake, but the unquenchable spirit of the 
woman burnt bright m her even yet., I saw the big tears rise thick in 
her eyes, and fall slowly over her cheeks, as she looked at me. She 
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dashed them away with a touch of her old energy, and smiled with a 
faint reflexion of her old good spirits “ Don’t doubt my courage, 
Walter,” she pleaded, “ it’s my weakness that cries, not me The 
house-work shall conquer it if I can’t ” And she kept her word—the 
victory was won when we met in the evening, and she sat down to rest 
Her large steady black eyes looked at me with a flash of their bright 
firmness of bygone days “ I am not quite broken down yet,” she said, 
“ I am worth trusting with my share of the work ” Before I could 
answer, she added m a whisper, “ And worth trusting with my share 
in the risk and the danger, too Remember that, if the time comes ! ” 

I did remember it when the time came. 

As early as the end of October, the daily course of our hves had 
assumed its settled direction, and we three were as completely isolated 
in our place of concealment, as if the house we lived in had been a 
desert island, and the great network of streets and the thousands of our 
fellow-creatures all round us the waters of an illimitable sea I could 
now reckon on some leisure time for considermg what my future plan 
of action should be, and how I might arm myself most securely, at the 
outset, for the coming struggle with Sir Peraval and the Count. 

I gave up all hope of appealing to my recognition of Laura, or to 
Manan’s recognition of her, m proof of her identity If we had loved 
her less dearly, if the instinct implanted in us by that love had not been 
far more certain than any exercise of reasoning, far keener than any 
process of observation, even we might have hesitated, on first seeing her. 

The outwards changes wrought by the suffering and the terror of the 
past had fearfully, almost hopelessly, strengthened the fatal re¬ 
semblance between Anne Cathenck and herself In my narrative of 
events at the time of my residence in Limmendge House, I have re¬ 
corded, from my own observation of the two, how the likeness, striking 
as it was when viewed generally, failed m many important points of 
similarity when tested m detail In those former days, if they had both 
been seen together, side by side, no person could for a moment have 
mistaken them one for the other—as has happened often in the in¬ 
stances of twins I could not say this now The sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing-which I had once blamed myself for associating even by a passing 
thought with the future of Laura Fairhe, had set their profaning marks 
on the youth and beauty of her face; and the fatal resemblance which 
I had once seen and shuddered at seemg, in idea only, was now a real 
and living resemblance which asserted itself before my own eyes. 
Strangers, acquaintances, friends even who could not look at her as we 
looked, if she had been shown to them m the first days of her rescue 
from the Asylum, might have doubted if she were the Laura Fairhe 
they had once seen, and doubted without blame 

The one remaining chance, which I had at first thought might be 
trusted to serve us—the chance of appealing to her recollection of 
persons and events with which no impostor could be familiar, was 
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proved* by the sad test of our later experience* to be hopeless Every 
little cannon that Marian and I piactised towards her * every little 
remedy we tried* to strengthen and steady slowly the weakened* shaken 
faculties* was a fresh protest in itself against the risk of turning her 
mm d back on the troubled and the terrible past 

The only events of former days which we ventured on encouraging 
her to recall* were the little trivial domestic events of that happy time at 
Limmendge* when I first went there* and taught her to draw The 
day when I roused those remembrances by showing her the sketch of 
the summer-house which she had given me on the morning of our fare¬ 
well* and which had never been separated from me smce* was the birthday 
of our fiist hope Tenderly and gradually* the memory of the old walks 
and drives dawned upon her * and the poor weary pining eyes looked 
at Marian and at me with a new interest* with a faltering thoughtfulness 
m them* which* from that moment* we cherished and kept alive I 
bought her a little box of colours* and a sketch-book like the old sketch¬ 
book which I had seen in her hands on the morning when we first met 
Once agam—oh me* once again ! —at spare hours saved from my work* 
m the dull London light* in the poor London room* I sat by her side* 
to guide the faltering touch* to help the feeble hand. Day by day* I 
raised and raised the new interest till its place m the blank of her 
existence was at last assured—till she could think of her drawing* and 
talk of it* and patiently practise it by herself* with some faint reflection 
of the innocent pleasuie m my encouragement* the growing enjoy¬ 
ment m her own progress* which belonged to the lost life and the lost 
happiness of past days. 

We helped her mmd slowly by this simple means * we took her out 
between us to walk* on fine days* in a quiet old City square* near at 
hand* where there was nothing to confuse 01 alarm her * we spared a 
few pounds from the fund at the banker’s to get her wine* and the 
delicate strengthening food that she required; we amused her m the 
evenings with children’s games at cards* with scrap-books full of prints 
which I borrowed from the engraver who employed me—by these* and 
other tnflmg attentions like them* we composed her and steadied her* 
and hoped all things* as cheerfully as we could* from time and care* 
and love that never neglected and never despaired of her. But to take 
her mercilessly from seclusion and repose * to confront her with 
strangers* or with acquaintances who were little better than strangers * 
to rouse the painful impressions of her past life which we had so care¬ 
fully hushed to rest—this* even in her own interests* we dared not do. 
Whatever sacrifices it cost* whatever long* weary* heart-breaking delays 
it involved* the wrong that had been inflicted on her* if mortal means 
could grapple it* must be redressed without her knowledge and without 
her help 

This resolution settled* it was next necessary to decide how the first 
risk should be ventured* and what tjje first proceedings should be 

After consulting with Marian* i resolved to begm by gathering 
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together as many facts as could be collected—then, to ask the advice 
of Mr Kyrle (whom we knew we could trust), and to ascertain from 
him, m the first instance, if the legal remedy lay fairly withm our reach. 
I owed it to Laura’s mterests not to stake her whole future on my own 
unaided exertions, so long as there was the faintest prospect of strength- 
enrng our position by obtaining reliable assistance of any kind. 

The first source of information to which I applied was the journal 
kept at Blackwater Park by Marian Halcgmbe There were passages 
m this diary, relating to myself, which she thought it best that I should 
not see Accordingly, she read to me from the manuscript, and I 
took the notes I wanted as she went on We could only find time to 
pursue this occupation by sitting up late at night Three nights were 
devoted to the purpose, and were enough to put me m possession of all 
that Marian could tell 

My next proceeding was to gain as much additional evidence as I 
could procure from other people, without exciting suspicion. I went 
myself to Mrs Vesey to ascertain if Laura’s impression of having slept 
there was correct or not In this case, from consideration for Mrs. 
Vesey’! age and infirmity, and in all subsequent cases of the same kind 
from considerations of caution, I kept our real position a secret, and 
was always careful to speak of Laura as “ the late Lady Glyde 55 

Mrs Vesey’s answer to my inquiries only confirmed the appre¬ 
hensions which I had previously felt Laura had certainly written to 
say she would pass the night under the roof of her old friend—but she 
had never been near the house 

Her mind m this instance, and, as I feared, in other instances be¬ 
sides, confusedly presented to her something which she had only in¬ 
tended to do in the false light of something which she had really done 
The unconscious contradiction of herself was easy to account for m 
this way—but it was likely to lead to serious results It was a stumble 
on the threshold at starting; it was a flaw in the evidence which told 
fatally against us. 

When I next asked for the letter which Laura had written to Mrs 
Vesey from Blackwater Park, it was given to me without the envelope, 
which had been thrown mto the waste-paper basket, and long since 
destroyed In the letter itself, no date was mentioned—not even 
the day of the week It only contained these lines —“ Dearest 
Mrs Vesey, I am in sad distress and anxiety, and I may come to your 
house to-morrow mght, and ask for a bed I can’t tell you what is the 
matter m this letter—I write it in such fear of being found out that I 
can fix my mind on nothing Pray be at home to see me. I will give 
you a thousand kisses, and tell you everything. Your affectionate 
Laura ” What help jvas there in those hues ? None. 

On returning from Mrs. Vesey’s, I instructed Marian to write 
(observing the same caution which I practised myself) to Mrs 
Michelson. She was to express, if she pleased, some general suspicion 
of Count Fosco’s conduct, and she was to ask the housekeeper to 
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supply us with a plain statement of events, m the interests of truth. 
While we were waiting for the answer, which reached us in a week’s 
time, I went to the doctor in St John’s Wood, introducing myself as 
sent by Miss Halcombe to collect, if possible, more particulars of her 
sister’s last illness than Mr Kyrle had found the time to procure. By 
Mr. Goodricke’s assistance, I obtained a copy of the certificate of death, 
and an interview with the woman (Jane Gould) who had been employed 
to prepare the body for the grave. Through this person I also dis¬ 
covered a means of c ommuni cating with the servant, Hester Pinhom 
She had recently left her place, in consequence of a disagreement with 
her mistress, and she was lodging with some people m the neighbour¬ 
hood whom Mrs. Gould knew. In the manner here indicated, I 
obtained the Narratives of the housekeeper, of the doctor, of Jane Gould, 
and of Hester Pinhorn, exactly as they are presented in these pages 
Furnished with such additional evidence as these documents afforded, 
I considered myself to be sufficiently prepared for a consultation with 
Mr. Kyrle, and Marian wrote accordingly to mention my name to 
him, and to specify the day and hour at which I requested to see him on 
private business. 

There was time enough, in the morning, for me to take Laura out 
for her walk as usual, and to see her quietly setded at her drawing 
afterwards. She looked up at me with a new anxiety in her face, as I 
rose to leave the room, and her fingers began to toy doubtfully, in the 
old way, with the brushes and pencils on the table 
“ You are not ured of me yet ? ” she said “ You are not going away 
because you are tired of me ? I will try to do better—I will try to get 
well Are you as fond of me, Walter, as you used to be, now I am so 
pale and thin , and so slow m learning to draw ? ” 

She spoke as a child might have spoken; she showed me her thoughts 
as a child might have shown them I waited a few minutes longer— 
waited to tell her that she was dearer to me now than she had ever 
been in the past times “ Try to get well again,” I said, encouraging 
the new hope in the future which I saw dawning in her min d , “ try 
to get well again, for Marian’s sake and for mine ” 

“ Yes,” she said to herself, returning to her drawing “ I must try, 
because they are both so fond of me ” She suddenly looked up a gain 
“ Don’t be long gone 1 I can’t get on with my drawing, Walter, when 
you are not here to help me ” 

“ I shall soon be back, my darling—soon be back to see how you are 
getting on.” 

My voice faltered a little m spite of me. I forced myself from the 
room. It was no time, then, for parting with the self-control which 
might yet serve me in my need before the day washout 
As I opened the door, I beckoned to Marian to follow me to the 
stairs It was necessary to prepare her for a result which I felt mi ght 
sooner or later follow my showing myself openly in the streets. 

“ I shall, in all probability, be back in a few hours,” I said; “ and 
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you will take care, as usual, to let no one inside the doors m my absence 
But if anything happens— 

“ What can happen ? ” she interposed, quickly. <fi Tell me plainly, 
Walter, if there is any danger—and I shall know how to meet it ” 

“ The only danger,” I replied, “ is that Sir Percival Glyde may have 
been recalled to London by the news of Laura’s escape You are 
aware that he had me watched before I left England, and that he 
probably knows me by sight, although I don’t know him ? ” 

She laid her hand on my shoulder, and looked at me m anxious 
silence I saw she understood the serious risk that threatened us 
“ It is not likely,” I said, “ that I shall be seen in London again so 
soon, either by Sir Percival himself or by the persons m his employ. 
But it is barely possible that an accident may happen In that case, 
you will not be alarmed if I fail to return to-mght, and you will satisfy 
any inquiry of Laura’s with the best excuse that you can make for me ? 
If I find the least reason to suspect that I am watched, I will take good 
care that no spy follows me back to this house Don’t doubt my 
return, Marian, however it may be delayed—and fear nothing ” 

" Nothing ! ” she answered firmly efi You shall not regret Walter, 
that you have only a woman to help you.” She paused, and detained 
me for a moment longer tc Take care 1 ” she said, pressing my hand 
anxiously—“ take care 1 ” 

I left her . and set forth to pave the way for discovery—the dark and 
doubtful way, which began at the lawyer’s door. 

IV 

No circumstance of the slightest importance happened on my way to 
the offices of Messrs Gilmore and Kyrle, in Chancery Lane. 

While my card was being taken in to Mr Kyrle, a consideration 
occurred to me which I deeply regretted not having thought of before. 
The information derived from Marian’s diary made it a matter of 
certainty that Count Fosco had opened her first letter from Blackwater 
Park to Mr Kyrle, and had, by means of his wife, intercepted the 
second He was therefore well aware of the address of the office: 
and he would naturally infer that if Marian wanted advice and assistance, 
after Laura’s escape from the Asylum, she would apply once more 
the experience of Mr Kyrle In this case, the office m Chancery Lane 
was the very first place which he and Sir Percival would cause to be 
watched, and, if the same persons were chosen for the purpose who 
had been employed to follow me, before my departure from England, 
the fact of my return would in all probability be ascertained on that very 
day I had thought, generally, of the chances of my being recognised 
m the streets, but The special risk connected with the office had never 
occurred to me until the present moment It was too late now to repair 
this unfortunate error in judgment—too late to wish that I had made 
arrangements for meeting the lawyer m some place privately appointed 
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beforehand. I could only resolve to be cautious on leaving Chancery 
Lane, and not to go straight home again under any circumstances 
whatever. 

After waiting a few minutes, I was shown into Mr. Kyrle’s private 
room He was a pale, thin, quiet, self-possessed man, with a very 
attentive eye, a very low voice, and a very undemonstrative manner, 
not (as I judged) ready with his sympathy where strangers were con¬ 
cerned , and not at ah easy to disturb m his professional composure 
A better man for my purpose could hardly have been found If he 
committed himself to a decision at all, and if the decision was favoui- 
able, the strength of our case was as good as proved from that moment 
“ Before I enter on the business which brings me here,’ 5 I said, <c I 
ought to warn you, Mr Kyrle, that the shortest statement I can make of 
it may occupy some little time ” 

“ My time is at Miss Halcombe’s disposal,” he replied “ Where 
any interests of hers are concerned, I represent my partner personally, 
as well as professionally It was his request that I should do so, when 
he ceased to take an active part in busmess ” 

“ May I inquire whether Mr Gilmore is m England ? ” 

“ He is not, he is living with his relatives m Germany His health 
has improved, but the period of his return is still uncertain ” 

While we were exchanging these few preliminary words, he had 
been searching among the papers before him, and he now produced 
from them a sealed letter. I thought he was about to hand the letter 
to me; but, apparently changing his mind, he placed it by itself on 
the table, settled lnmself in his chair, and silently waited to hear what 
I had to say. 

Without wasting a moment in prefatory words of any sort, I entered 
on my narrative, and put him in full possession of the events which have 
already been related in these pages 

Lawyer as he was to the very marrow of his bones, I startled him out 
of his professional composure Expressions of increduhty and surprise, 
which he could not repress, interrupted me several times before I had 
done I persevered, however, to the end, and, as soon as I reached it, 
boldly asked the one important question. 

“ What is your opinion, Mr Kyrle ? ” 

He was too cautious to commit himself to an answer, without taking 
time to recover his self-possession first. 

“ Before I give my opinion,” he said, “ I must beg permission to 
clear the ground by a few questions ” 

He put the questions—sharp, suspicious, unbelieving questions, 
which clearly showed me, as they proceeded, that he thought I was the 
victim of a delusion; and that he might even haye doubted, but for 
my introduction to him by Miss Halcombe, whether I was not attempt¬ 
ing the perpetration of a cunningly-designed fraud 
e< Do you beheve that I have spoken the truth, Mr Kyrle ? ” I asked, 
when he had done examining me. 
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“ So far as your own convictions are concerned I am certain you 
have spoken the truth,” he replied. “ I have the highest esteem for 
Miss Halcombe, and I have therefore every reason to respect a gentle¬ 
man whose mediation she trusts in a matter of this kind I will even 
go farther, if you like, and admit, for courtesy’s sake and for argument’s 
sake, that the identity of Lady Glyde as a living person, is a proved fact 
to Miss Halcombe and myself. But you come to me for a legal opinion 
As a lawyer, and as a lawyer only, it is my duty to tell you, Mr Hartnght, 
that you have not the shadow of a case ” 

“ You put it strongly, Mr. Kyrle ” 

“ I will try to put it plainly as well. The evidence of Lady Glyde’s 
death is, on the face of it, clear and satisfactory. There is her aunt’s 
testimony to piove that she came to Count Fosco’s house, that she fell 
ill, and that she died There is the testimony of the medical certificate 
to prove the death, and to show that it took place under natural cir¬ 
cumstances There is the £act of the funeral at Limmendge, and there 
is the assertion of the inscription on the tomb. That is the case you 
want to overthrow What evidence have you to support the declara¬ 
tion on your side that the person who died and was buried was not Lady 
Glyde ? Let us run through the main pomts of your statement and see 
what they are worth Miss Halcombe goes to a certain private Asylum, 
and there sees a certain female patient. It is known that a woman 
named Anne Cathenck, and bearing an extraordinary personal re¬ 
semblance to Lady Glyde, escaped from the Asylum, it is known that 
the person received there last July, was received as Anne Cathenck 
brought back, it is known that the gentleman who brought her back 
warned Air. Fairlie that it was part of her insanity to be bent on person¬ 
ating his dead niece, and it is known that she did repeatedly declare 
herself, in the Asylum (where no one believed her), to be Lady Glyde. 
These are all facts. What have you to set against them ? AIiss Hal- 
combe’s recognition of the woman, which recognition after-events 
invalidate or contradict Does AIiss Halcombe assert her supposed 
sister’s identity to the owner of the Asylum, and take legal means for 
rescuing her ? No: she secretly bribes a nurse to let her escape 
When the patient has been released in this doubtful manner, and is 
taken to Air. Fairhe, does he recognise her ? Is he staggered for one 
instant m his belief of his mece’s death? No Do the servants 
recognise her ? No. Is she kept in the neighbourhood to assert her 
own identity, and to stand the test of further proceedings ? No . she 
is privately taken to London. In the meantime, you have recognised 
her also, but you are not a relative ; you are not even an old friend of 
the family. The servants contradict you; and Mi. Fairhe contradicts 
AIiss Halcombe, and the supposed Lady Glyde contradicts herself. 
She declares she passed the night in London at a certain house Your 
own evidence shows that she has never been near that house; and your 
own admission is, that her condition of mind prevents you from pro¬ 
ducing her anywhere to submit to investigation, and to speak for her- 
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self I pass over minor points of evidence, on both sides, to save time, 
and I ask you, if tins case were to go now into a court of law—to go 
before a jury, bound to take facts as they reasonably appear—where 
are your proofs ? ” 

I was obliged to wait and collect myself before I could answer him 
It was the first time the story of Laura and the story of Marian had been 
presented to me from a stranger’s pomt of view—the first time the 
terrible obstacles that lay across our path had been made to show them¬ 
selves in their true character 

“ There can be no doubt,” I said, “ that the facts, as you have stated 
them, appear to tell agamst us, but-” 

“ But you think those facts can be explained away,” interposed 
Mr Kyrle “ Let me tell you the result of my experience on that pomt 
When an English jury has to choose between a plain fact, on the surface, 
and a long explanation under the surface, it always takes the fact, in 
preference to the explanation For example, Lady Glyde (I call the 
lady you represent by that name for argument’s sake) declares she has 
slept at a certain house, and it is proved that she has not slept at that 
house You explain this circumstance by entering mto the state of her 
min d, and deducmg from it a metaphysical conclusion. I don’t say 
the conclusion is wrong—I only say that the jury will take the fact of 
her contradicting herself, m preference to any reason for the con¬ 
tradiction that you can offer ” 

“ But is it not possible,” I urged, “ by dint of patience and exertion, 
to discover additional evidence ? Miss Halcombe and I have a few 
hundred pounds-” 

He looked at me with a half-suppressed pity, and shook his head. 

“ Consider the subject, Mr Hartright, from your own pomt of view,” 
he said. “ If you are right about Sir Percival Glyde and Count Fosco 
(which I don’t admit, mind), every imaginable difficulty would be thrown 
m the way of your getting fresh evidence Every obstacle of litigation 
would be raised, every pomt in the case would be systematically 
contested—and by the time we had spent our thousands, instead 
of our hundreds, the final result would, m all probability, be agamst 
us. Questions of identity, where instances of personal resemblance 
are concerned, are, in themselves, the hardest of all questions to settle— 
the hardest, even when they are free from the complications which beset 
the case we are now discussing I really see no prospect of throwing 
any light whatever on this extraordinary affair Even if the person 
buried m Limmendge churchyard be not Lady Glyde, she was, m 
life, on your own showing, so like her, that we should gam nothing, if 
we applied for the necessary authority to have the body exhumed. In 
short, there is no case, Mr Hartright—there is really no case.” 

I was determined to believe that there was a case; and, m that 
determination, shifted my ground, and appealed to him once more. 

“ Are there not other proofs that we might produce, besides the 
proof of identity ? ” I asked. f 
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“ Not as you are situated,” he replied “ The simplest and surest 
of all proofs, the proof by comparison of dates, is, as I understand, 
altogether out of your reach If you could show a discrepancy between 
the date of the doctor’s certificate and the date of Lady Glyde’s journey 
to London, the matter would wear a totally diflerent aspect; and I 
should be die first to say, Let us go on ” 

“ That date may yet be recovered, Mr Kyrle ” 

“ On the day when it is recovered, Mr Hartright, you will have a 
case If you have any prospect at this moment, of getting at it—tell 
me, and we shall see if I can advise you ” 

I considered The housekeeper could not help us, Laura could 
not help us, Marian could not help us In all probability, the only 
persons in existence who knew the date were Sir Percival and the 
Count 

“ I can think of no means of ascertaining the date at present,” I 
said, “ because I can think of no persons who are sure to know it but 
Count Fosco and Sir Percival Glyde ” 

Mr Kyrle’s calmly attentive face relaxed, for the first time, into a 
smile 

“ With your opmion of the conduct of those wo gendemen,” he 
said, “ you don’t expect help in that quarter I presume If they have 
combined to gam large sums of money by a conspiracy, they are not 
likely to confess it, at any rate ” 

“ They may be forced to confess it, Mr Kyrle ” 

“ By whom ? ” 

“ By me ” 

We both rose He looked me attentively m the face with more 
appearance of interest that he had shown yet. I could see that I had 
perplexed him a htde 

“ You are very determined,” he said “ You have, no doubt, a 
personal motive for proceeding, mto which it is not my business to 
mquire If a case can be produced m the future, I can only say, my 
best assistance is at your service At the same time, I must warn you, 
as the money question always enters mto the law question, that I see 
htde hope, even if you ultimately established the fact of Lady Glyde’s 
bemg alive, of recovermg her fortune. The foreigner would probably 
leave the country, before proceedings were commenced; and Sir 
Percival’s embarrassments are numerous enough and pressing enough 
to transfer almost any sum of money he may possess from himself to 

his creditors You are of course aware-” 

I stopped him at that point 

“ Let me beg that we may not discuss Lady Glyde’s affairs,” I said. 
“ I have never known anything about them, m former times; and I 
know nothing of them now—except that her fortune is lost You are 
right in assuming that I have personal motives for stirring in this 
matter I wish those motives tp be always as disinterested as they axe 
at the present moment-” 
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He tried to interpose and explain. I was a little heated, I suppose, 
by feeling that he had doubted me, and I went on bluntly, without 
waiting to hear him 

“ There shall be no money-motive,” I said, “ no idea of personal 
advantage, in the service I mean to render to Lady Glyde She has 
been cast out as a stranger from the house in which she was born—a 
he which records her death has been written on her mother’s tomb— 
and there are two men, alive and unpunished, who are responsible for 
it That house shall open again to receive her, m the presence of every 
soul who followed the false funeral to the grave; that he shall be 
publicly erased from the tombstone, by the authority of the head of the 
family, and those two men shall answer for then crimes to me, though 
the justice that sits in tribunals is powerless to pursue them I have 
given my life to that purpose, and, alone as I stand, if God spares me, 
I will accomplish it ” 

He drew back towards his table, and said nothing His face showed 
plainly that he thought my delusion had got the better of my reason, 
and that he considered it totally useless to give me any more advice. 

“ We each keep our opinion, Mr Kyrle,” I said, “ and we must 
wait till the events of the future decide between us In the meantime, 
I am much obhged to you for the attention you have given to my state¬ 
ment You have shown me that the legal remedy lies, in every sense 
of the word, beyond our means We cannot produce the law-proof; 
and we are not rich enough to pay the law-expenses It is something 
gamed to know that ” 

I bowed, and walked to the door He called me back, and gave me 
the letter which I had seen him place on the table by itself at the 
beginning of our interview 

“ This came by post a few days ago,” he said. “ Perhaps you will 
not mind delivering it 5 Pray tell Miss Halcombe, at the same time, 
that I sincerely regret being, thus far, unable to help her—except by 
advice, which will not be more welcome, I am afraid, to her than to 
you” 

I looked at the letter while he was speaking It was addressed to 
“Miss Halcombe Care of Messrs Gilmore and Kyrle, Chancery 
Lane ” The handwriting was quite unknown to me. 

On leaving the room, I asked one last question 

“ Do you happen to know,” I said, “ if Sir Percival Glyde is still m 
Paris ? ” 

“ He has returned to London,” replied Mr. Kyrle. “ At least I 
heard so from his sohcitor, whom I met yesterday.” 

After that answer I went out. 

On leaving the office, the first precaution to be. observed was to 
abstain from attracting attention by stopping to look about me I 
walked towards one of the quietest of the large squares on the north of 
Holbom—then suddenly stopped and pimed round at a place where a 
long stretch of pavement was left behind me. 
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There were two men at the corner of the square who had stopped 
also, and who were standing talking together After a moment’s 
reflection, I turned back, so as to pass them. One moved, as I came 
near, and turned the corner leading from the square into the street. 
The other remained stationary I looked at him, as I passed, and in¬ 
stantly recognised one of the men who had watched me before I left 
England 

If I had been free to follow my own instincts, I should probably 
have begun by speaking to the man, and have ended by knocking him 
down But I was bound to consider consequences If I once placed 
myself publicly in the wrong, I put the weapons at once into SirPercival’s 
hands There was no choice but to oppose cunning by cunning I 
turned into the street down which the second man had disappeared, and 
passed him, waiting m a doorway He was a stranger to me, and I 
was glad to make sure of his personal appearance, m case of future 
annoyance Having done>this, I agam walked northward, till I reached 
the New Road x There, I turned aside to the west (havmg the men 
behind me all the time), and waited at a point where I knew myself to 
be at some distance from a cab-stand, until a fast two-wheeled cab, 
empty, should happen to pass me. One passed m a few minutes I 
jumped m, and told the man to drive rapidly towards Hyde Park 
There was no second fast cab for the spies behind me I saw them 
dart across to the other side of the road, to follow me by running, until 
a cab or a cab-stand came m their way. But I had the start of them; 
and when I stopped the driver, and got out, they were nowhere m sight. 
I crossed Hyde Park, and made sure, on the open ground, that I was 
free When I at last turned my steps homeward, it was not till many 
hours later—not till after dark. 

I found Marian waiting for me, alone m the little sitting-room She 
had persuaded Laura to go to rest, after first promising to show me her 
drawing, the moment I came m The poor little dim faint sketch— 
so trifling in itself, so touching in its associations—was propped up 
carefully on the table with two books, and was placed where the faint 
light of the one candle we allowed ourselves might fall on it to the best 
advantage I sat down to look at the drawing, and to tell Marian, m 
whispers, what had happened The partition which divided us from 
the next room was so thm that we could almost hear Laura’s breathing, 
and we might have disturbed her if we had spoken aloud 

Marian preserved her composure while I described my interview 
with Mr. Kyrle. But her face became troubled when I spoke next 
of the men who had followed me from the lawyer’s office, and when I 
told her of the diseovery of Sir Percival’s return 

“ Bad news, Walter,” she said ; “ the worst news you could bring. 
Have you nothing more to tell me ? ” 

“ I have something to give jpu,” I replied, handing her the note 
which Mr. Kyrle had confided to my care. 
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She looked at the address, and recognised the handwriting instantly 

“ You know your correspondent ? ” I said 

“ Too well,” she answered “ My correspondent is Count Fosco ” 

With that reply she opened the note Her face flushed deeply 
while she read it—her eyes brightened with anger as she handed it to 
me to read in my turn. 

The note contained these lines: 

“ Impelled by honourable admiration—honourable to myself, 
honourable to you—I write, magnificent Marian, m the interests of 
your tranquillity, to say two consoling words 

“ Fear nothing' 

“ Exerase your fine natural sense, and remain m retirement Dear 
and admirable woman, invite no dangerous publicity Resignation 
is sublime—adopt it The modest repose of home is eternally fresh— 
enjoy it The storms of life pass harmless over the valley of Seclusion 
—dwell, dear lady, in the valley 

“ Do this , and I authorise you to fear nothing No new calamity 
shall lacerate your sensibilities—sensibilities preaous to me as my own 
You shall not be molested, the fair companion of your retreat shall not 
be pursued She has found a new asylum in your heart Priceless 
asylum!—I envy her, and leave her there. 

“ One last word of affectionate warning, of paternal caution—and I 
tear myself from the charm of addressing you, I close these fervent 
lines 

“ Advance no further than you have gone already, compromise no 
serious interests, threaten nobody Do not, I implore you, force me 
into action— Me, the Man of Action—when it is the cherished object 
of my ambition to be passive, to restrict the vast reach of my energies 
and my combinations, for your sake If you have rash friends, moderate 
their deplorable ardour. If Mr Hartright returns to England, hold no 
communication with him I walk on a path of my own, and Peraval 
follows at my heels. On the day when Mr. Hartright crosses that path, 
he is a lost man.” 

The only signature to these lines was the initial letter F, surrounded 
by a circle of intricate flourishes. I threw the letter on the table, with 
all the contempt that I felt for it. 

“ He is trying to frighten you—a sure sign that he is frightened him¬ 
self,” I said. 

She was too genuine a woman to treat the letter as I treated it. The 
msolent familiarity of the language was too much for her self-control 
As she looked at me across the table, her hands clenched themselves 
in her lap, and the old quick fiery temper flamed out again, brightly, 
in her cheeks and her eyes 

“ Walter ! ” she said, “ if ever those two men are at your mercy, and 
if you are obhged to spare one of them—don’t let it be the Count.” 
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“ I will keep this letter, Marian, to help my memory when the time 
comes ” 

She looked at me attentively as I put the letter away m my pocket- 
book 

“ When the time comes ? ” she repeated “ Can you speak of the 
futuie as if you were certain of it ?—certain after what you have heard 
m Mr Kyrle’s office, after what has happened to you to-day ? ” 

“ I don’t count the tune from to-day, Marian All I have done to¬ 
day, is to ask another man to act for me I count from to-morrow-” 

“ Why from to-morrow ? ” 

“ Because to-morrow I mean to act for myself ” 

“ How ? ” 

“ I shall go to Blackwater by the first tram, and return, I hope, at 
mght ” 

“ To Blackwater > ” 

“Yes I have bad timq to think, since I left Mr Kyrle His 
opinion, on one point, confirms my own We must persist, to the last, 
m hunting down the date of Laura’s journey The one weak point in 
the conspiracy, and probably the one chance of provmg that she is a 
living woman, centre in the discovery of that date ” 

“ You mean,” said Marian, “ the discovery that Laura did not leave 
Blackwater till after the date of her death on the doctor’s certificate ? ” 
“ Certainly ” 

“ What makes you think it might have been after ? Laura can tell 
us nothing of the time she was in London ” 

“ But the owner of the Asylum told you that she was received there 
on the twenty-seventh of July I doubt Count Fosco’s ability to keep 
her in London, and to keep her insensible to all that was passing around 
her, more than one mght In that case, she must have started on the 
twenty-sixth, and must have come to London one day after the date of 
her own death on the doctor’s certificate If we can prove that date, 
we prove our case against Sir Percival and the Count ” 

“ Yes, yes—I see 1 But how is the proof to be obtained ? ” 

“ Mrs Michelson’s narrative has suggested to me two ways of trying 
to obtain it One of them is to question the doctor, Mr Dawson— 
who must know when he resumed his attendance at Blackwater Park, 
after Laura left the house The other is, to make inquiries at the inn 
to which Sir Percival drove away by himself, at mght. We know that 
his departure followed Laura’s, after the lapse of a few hours , and we 
may get at the date m that way. The attempt is at least worth making 
—and, to-morrow, I am determined it shall be made ” 

“ And suppose it fails—I look at the worst, now, Walter, but I 
will look at the best, if disappointments come to try us—suppose no 
one can help you at Blackwater ? ” 

“ There are two men who can help me, and shall help me, m London 
—Sir Percival and the Count Innocent people may well forget the 
date—but they are guilty, and they know it. If I fail everywhere else. 
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I mean to force a confession out of one or both of them, on my own 
terms ” 

All the woman flushed up in Manan’s face as I spoke 

“ Begin with the Count,” she whispered eagerly “ For my sake, 
begin with the Count ” 

“ We must begin, for Laura’s sake, where there is the best chance of 
success,” I replied. 

The colour faded from her face again, and she shook her head sadly. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you are right—it was mean and miserable of me 
to say that I try to be patient, Walter, and succeed better now than I 
did in happier times But I have a little of my old temper still left, and 
it will get the better of me when I think of the Count 1 ” 

“ His turn will come,” I said “ But, remember, there is no weak 
place in his life that we know of, yet ” I waited a little to let her 
recover her self-possession, and then spoke the decisive words . 

“ Marian 1 There is a weak place we bath know of m Sir Percival’s 
life-” 

“ You mean the secret' ” 

“ Yes the Secret It is our only sure hold on him I can force 
him from his position of security, I can drag him and his villainy mto 
the face of day, by no other means Whatever the Count may have 
done, Sir Percival has consented to the conspiracy against Laura from 
another motive besides the motive of gain You heard him tell the 
Count that he believed his wife knew enough to rum him ? You heard 
him say that he was a lost man if the secret of Anne Cathenck was 
known ? ” 

“ Yes 1 yes 1 I did ” 

“ Well, Marian, when our other resources have failed us, I mean to 
know the secret. My old superstition clings to me, even yet. I say 
again the woman in white is a living influence in our three lives The 
End is appomted, the End is drawing us on—and Anne Cathenck, 
dead in her grave, points the way to it still! ” 


The story of my first inquiries m Hampshire is soon told. 

My early departure from London enabled me to reach Mr Dawson’s 
house in the forenoon Our interview, so far as the object of my visit 
was concerned, led to no satisfactory result 

Mr. Dawson’s books certainly showed when he had resumed his 
attendance on Miss Halcombe, at Blackwater Park, but it was not 
possible to calculate back from this date with any exactness, without 
such help from Mrs Michelson as I knew she was unable to afford 
She could not say from memory (who, in similar cases, ever can?) 
how many days had elapsed between the renewal of the doctor’s 
attendance on his patient and the previous departure of Lady Glyde. 
She was almost certain of having mentioned the circumstances of the 
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departure to Miss Halcombe, on the day after it happened—but then 
she was no more able to fix the date of the day on winch this disclosure 
took place, than to fix the date of the day before, when Lady Glyde had 
left for London. Neither could she calculate, with any nearer approach 
to exactness, the time that had passed from the departure of her mistress, 
to the period when the undated letter from Madame Fosco arrived 
Lastly, as if to complete the series of difficulties, the doctor himself, 
havmg been ill at the time, had omitted to make his usual entry of the 
day of the week and month when the gardener from Blackwater Park 
had called on him to dehver Mrs Michelson’s message 

Hopeless of obtaining assistance from Mr Dawson, I resolved to 
try next if I could estabhsh the date of Sir Percival’s arrival at 
Knowlesbury 

It seemed like a fatality 1 When I reached Knowlesbury the inn 
was shut up, and bills weie posted on the walls. The speculation had 
been a bad one, as I was informed, ever since the time of the railway. 
The new hotel at the station had gradually absorbed the business, 
and the old inn (which we knew to be the inn at which Sir Percival 
had put up), had been closed about two months since The piopnetor 
had left the town with all his goods and chattels, and where he had 
gone I could not positively ascertain from anyone The four people 
of whom I inquired gave me four different accounts of his plans and 
projects when he left Knowlesbury 

< There were still some hours to spare before the last tram left for 
London ; and I drove back agam, m a fly from the Knowlesbury 
station, to Blackwater Park, with the purpose of questioning the gardener 
and the person who kept the lodge If they, too, proved unable to 
assist me, my resources, for the present, were at an end, and I might 
return to town 

I dismissed the fly a mile distant from the park; and, getting my 
directions from the driver, proceeded by myself to the house. 

As I turned into the lane from the high-road, I saw a man, with a 
carpet-bag, walking before me rapidly on the way to the lodge He was 
a little man, dressed in shabby black, and wearing a remarkably large 
hat I set him down (as well as it was possible to judge) for a lawyer’s 
clerk, and stopped at once to widen the distance between us. He had 
not heard me, and he walked on out of sight, without looking back. 
When I passed through the gates myself, a little while afterwards, he 
was not visible—he had evidently gone on to the house. 

There were two women in the lodge One of them was old, the 
other I knew at once, by Marian’s description of her, to be Margaret 
Porcher 

I asked first if Sir-.Percival was at the Park; and, receivmg a reply 
in the negative, inquired next when he had left it Neither of the 
women could tell me more than that he had gone away m the summer. 
I could extract nothing from Margaret Porcher but vacant smiles and 
stakings of the head. The old woman was a little more intelligent; 

S3 
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and I managed to lead her into speaking of the manner of Sir Percival’s 
departure, and of the alarm it had caused her She remembered her 
master c alling her out of bed, and remembered his frightening her by 
swearing—but the date at which the occurrence happened was, as she 
honestly acknowledged, “ quite beyond her ” 

On leaving the lodge, I saw the gardener at work not far off When 
I first addressed him, he looked at me rather distrustfully, but, on 
my using Mrs Michelson’s name, with a civil reference to himself, he 
entered into conversation readily enough There is no need to de¬ 
scribe what passed between us it ended, as all my other attempts to 
discover the date had ended The gardener knew that bis master had 
driven away, at night “ some time m July, the last fortnight or the last 
ten days in the month ”—and knew no more 
While we were speaking together, I saw the man m black, with the 
large hat, come out from the house, and stand at some litde distance 
observing us * 

Certain suspicions of his errand at Blackwater Park had already 
crossed my min d. They were now increased by the gardener’s in¬ 
ability (or unwillingness) to tell me who the man was, and I deter¬ 
mined to clear the way before me, if possible, by speaking to him 
The plainest question I could put, as a stranger, would be to inquire 
if the house was allowed to be shown to visitors I walked up to the 
man at once, and accosted him m those words 
His look and manner unmistakably betrayed that he knew who I was, 
and that he wanted to irritate me into quarrelling with him His 
reply was insolent enough to have answered the purpose, if I had been 
less determined to control myself As it was, I met him with the most 
resolute politeness, apologised for my involuntary intrusion (which he 
called a “ trespass ”), and left the grounds It was exactly as I sus¬ 
pected The recognition of me, when I left Mr Kyrle’s office, had 
been evidently communicated to Sir Percival Glyde, and the man in 
black had been sent to the Park m anticipation of my making inquiries 
at the house, or in the neighbourhood If I had given him the least 
chance of lodging any sort of legal complaint against me, the inter¬ 
ference of the local magistrate would no doubt have been turned to 
account, as a clog on my proceedings and a means of separating me from 
Marian and Laura for some days at least 
I was prepared to be watched on the way from Blackwater Park to 
the station, exactly as I had been watched, m London, the day before 
But I could not discover at the time, whether I was really followed on 
this occasion or not The man in black might have had means of 
tracking me at his disposal of which I was not aware—but I certainly 
saw nothing of him, in his own person, either on the way to the station, 
or afterwards on my arrival at the London te rminu s, m the evening I 
reached home, on foot, taking the precaution before I approached our 
Own door, of walking round by the loneliest street in the neighbourhood, 
and there stopping and looking back more than once over the open space 
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behind me I had first learnt to use this stratagem against suspected 
treachery in the wilds of Central America—and now I was practising 
it again* with the same purpose and with even greater caution* m the 
heart of civilised London 1 

Nothing had happened to alarm Marian during my absence She 
asked eagerly what success I had met with When I told her., she could 
not conceal her surprise at the indifference with which I spoke of the 
failure of my investigations thus far 

The truth was* that the ill-success of my inquiries had m no sense 
daunted me I had pursued them as a matter of duty* and I had 
expected nothing from them. In the state of my mind* at that time* it 
was almost a relief to me to know that the struggle was now narrowed 
to a trial of strength between myself and Sir Percival Glyde The 
vindictive motive had mingled itself* all along* with my other and better 
motives * and I confess it was a satisfaction to me to feel that the surest 
way—the only way left—of §ervmg Laura’s cause* was to fasten my hold 
firmly on the villain who had married her 

While I acknowledged that I was not strong enough to keep my 
motives above the reach of this instinct of revenge* I can honestly say 
something m my own favour* on the other side No base speculation 
on the future relations of Laura and myself, and on the private and 
personal concessions which I might force from Sir Percival if I once 
had him at my mercy* ever entered my mind. I never said to myself* 
“ If I do succeed* it shall be one result of my success that I put it out of 
her husband’s power to take her from me again ” I could not look at 
her and think of the future with such thoughts as those The sad 
sight of the change m her from her former self made the one interest 
of my love an mterest of tenderness and compassion* which her father 
or her brother might have felt* and which I felt* God knows* m my in¬ 
most heart All my hopes looked no farther on* now, than to the day of 
her recovery There* till she was strong again and happy again—there* 
till she could look at me as she had once looked* and speak to me as she 
had once spoken—the future of my happiest thoughts and my dearest 
wishes ended 

These words are written under no prompting of idle self-contempla¬ 
tion Passages in this narrative are soon to come* which will set the 
minds of others m judgment on my conduct It is right that the best 
and the worst of me should be fairly balanced* before that time 

On the morning after my return from Hampshire* I took Marian up¬ 
stairs into my working-room; and there laid before her the plan that I 
had matured* thus far* for mastering the one assailable pomt m the life 
of Sir Percival Glyde 

The way to the Secret lay through the mystery* hitherto impenetrable 
to an of us, of the woman m white The approach to that, in its turn, 
might be gamed by obtaining the assistance of Anne Cathenck’s 
mother, and the only ascertainable means of prevailing on Mrs 
Cathenck to act or to speak m the matter depended on the chance of 
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my discovering local particulars and family particulars, first of all, from 
Mrs Clements After thinking the subject over carefully, I felt ceitam 
that I could only begin the new inquiries by placing myself m communi¬ 
cation with the faithful friend and protectress of Anne Catherick 
The first difficulty, then, was to find Mrs Clements. 

I was indebted to Marian’s quick perception for meeting this 
necessity at once by the best and simplest means She proposed to 
write to the farm near Limmendge (Todd’s Corner), to inquire whether 
Mrs Clements had communicated with Mrs Todd during the past few 
months How Mrs Clements had been separated from Anne, it was 
impossible for us to say, but that separation once effected, it would 
certainly occur to Mrs Clements to inquire after the missing woman in 
the neighbourhood of all others to which she was known to be most 
attached—the neighbourhood of Limmendge I saw directly that 
Marian’s proposal offered us a prospect of success ; and she wrote to 
Mrs Todd accordmgly by that day’s post , 

While we were waiting for the reply, I made myself master of all the 
information Marian could afford on the subject of Sir Percival’s family, 
and of his early life She could only speak on these topics from hearsay, 
but she was reasonably certam of the truth of what little she had to tell 
Sir Percival was an only child His father, Sir Felix Glyde, had 
suffered, from his birth, under a painful and incurable deformity, and 
had shunned all society from his earliest years His sole happiness 
was m the enjoyment of music, and he had married a lady with tastes 
similar to his own, who was said to be a most accomplished musician 
He inherited the Blackwater property while still a young man N either 
he nor his wife, after taking possession, made advances of any sort to¬ 
wards the society of the neighbourhood ; and no one endeavoured to 
tempt them mto abandoning them reserve, with the one disastrous 
exception of the rector of the parish 
The rector was the worst of all innocent mischief-makers—an over- 
zealous man He had heard that Sir Felix had left College with the 
character of being little better than a revolutionist m politics and an 
infidel in religion, and he arrived conscientiously at the conclusion 
that it was his bounden duty to summon the lord of the manor to 
hear sound views enunciated in the pansh church. Sir Felix fiercely 
resented the clergyman’s well-meant but ill-directed mterference; in¬ 
sulting him so grossly and so publicly, that the families m the neigh¬ 
bourhood sent letters of indignant remonstrance to the Park, and even 
the tenants of the Blackwater property expressed their opinion as 
strongly as they dared The baronet, who had no country tastes of any 
kind, and no attachment to the estate, or to anyone living on it, de¬ 
clared that society at Blackwater should never have a second chance of 
annoying him; and left the place from that moment. 

After a short residence in London, he and his wife departed for the 
Continent, and never returned to England again They lived part of 
the time in France, and part in Germany—always keeping themselves 
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in the strict retirement which the morbid sense of his own personal 
deformity had made a necessity to Sir Felix Their son, Percival, had 
been bom abroad, and had been educated there by private tutors. His 
mother was the first of his parents whom he lost His father had died 
a few years after her, either m 1825 or 1826 Sir Percival had been in 
Eng lan d, as a young man, once or twice before that period; but his 
acquaintance with the late Mr Fairhe did not begin till after the time 
of his father’s death They soon became very intimate, although Sir 
Percival was seldom, or never, at Limmendge House m those days 
Mr Frederick Fairhe might have met him once or twice in Mr Philip 
Fairhe’s company, but he could have known litde of him at that or at 
any other time Sir Percival’s only intimate friend m the Fairhe 
family had been Laura’s father 

These were all the particulars that I could gam from Marian They 
suggested nothing which was useful to my present purpose, but I 
noted them down carefully m the event of their proving to be of im¬ 
portance at any future period 

Mrs Todd’s reply (addressed, by our own wish, to a post-office at 
some distance from us) had arrived at its destination when I went to 
apply for it The chances, which had been all against us hitherto, 
turned, from this moment, in our favour Mrs Todd’s letter con- 
tamed the first item of information of which we were m search 

Mrs Clements, it appeared, had (as we have conjectured) written to 
Todd’s Comer; asking pardon, m the first place, for the abrupt 
manner in which she and Anne had left their friends at the farmhouse 
(on the morning after I had met the woman m white m Limmendge 
churchyard), and then informing Mrs Todd of Anne’s disappearance, 
and entreating that she would cause inquiries to be made in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, on the chance that the lost woman might have strayed back 
to T- imm endge In making this request, Mrs Clements had been 
careful to add to it the address at which she might always be heard of; 
and that address Mrs Todd now transmitted to Marian It was in 
London, and within half an hour’s walk of our own lodgmg 

In the words of the proverb, I was resolved not to let the grass grow 
under my feet The next morning, I set forth to seek an interview with 
Mrs Clements This was my first step forward m the investigation. 
The story of the desperate attempt to which I now stood committed, 
begins here. 


VI 

The address communicated by Mrs. Todd took me to a lodging-house 
situated in a respectable street near the Gray’s Inn Road. 

When I knocked, the door was opened by Mrs Clements herself. 
She did not appear to remember me, and asked what my business was 
I recalled to her our meeting in Limmendge churchyard, at the close 
of my interview there with the ftoman in white; taking special care to 
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remind her that I was die person who assisted Anne Catherick (as 
Anne had herself declared) to escape the pursuit from the Asylum 
This was my only claim to the confidence of Mrs Clements She 
remembered the circumstance the moment I spoke of it, and asked me 
into the parlour m the greatest anxiety to know if I had brought her any 
news of Anne 

It was impossible for me to tell her the whole truth without, at the 
samp time, entering into particulars on the subject of the conspiracy, 
which it would have been dangerous to confide to a stranger I could 
only abstain most carefully from raising any false hopes, and then 
explain that the object of my visit was to discover the persons who 
were really responsible for Anne’s disappearance I even added, so as 
to exonerate myself from any after-reproach of my own conscience, 
that I entertamed not the least hope of being able to trace her, that I 
beheved we should never see her alive again, and that my mam mterest 
in the affair was to bring to punishment two men whom I suspected to 
be concerned in luring her away, and at whose hands I and some dear 
friends of mine had suffered a grievous wrong With this explanation, 
I left it to Mrs Clements to say whether our interest in the matter 
(whatever difference there might be in the motives which actuated us) 
was not the same, and whether she felt any reluctance to forward my 
object by giving me such information on the subject of my inquiries as 
she happened to possess 

The poor woman was, at first, too much confused and agitated to 
understand thoroughly what I said to her She could only reply that 
I was welcome to anything she could tell me m return for the kindness 
I had shown to Anne But as she was not very quick and ready, at 
the best of times, in talking to strangers, she would beg me to put her 
in the right way, and to say where I wished her to begm 

Knowing by experience that the plainest narrative attainable from 
persons who are not accustomed to arrange their ideas, is the narrative 
which goes far enough back at the beginning to avoid all impediments 
of retrospection in its course, I asked Mrs Clements to tell me, first, 
what had happened after she had left Limmeridge, and so, by 
watchful questioning, earned hei on from pomt to pomt till we reached 
the period of Anne’s disappearance 

The substance of the information which I thus obtained, was as 
follows: 

On leaving the farm at Todd’s Corner, Mrs Clements and Anne 
had travelled, that day, as far as Derby; and had remained there a 
week, on Anne’s account They had then gone on to London, and had 
lived in the lodging occupied by Mrs Clements, at that time, for a month 
or more, when circumstances connected with the house and the land¬ 
lord had obhged them to change their quarters ° Anne’s terror of 
being a discovered in London or its neighbourhood, whenever they 
ventured to walk out, had gradually communicated itself to Mrs. 
dements j and she had determined on f r emoving to one of the most out- 
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of-the-way places m England—to the town of Gmnsby in Lincolnshire, 
where her deceased husband had passed all his early life His relatives 
were respectable people settled in the town, they had always treated 
Mrs Clements with great kindness , and she thought it impossible to 
do better than go there, and take the advice of her husband’s friends 
Anne would not hear of returning to her mother at Welmmgham, 
because she had been removed to the Asylum from that place, and 
because Sir Percival would be certain to go back there and find her 
again There was serious weight m this objection, and Mrs Clements 
felt that it was not to be easily removed 

At Grimsby the first serious symptoms of illness had shown them¬ 
selves m Anne They appeared soon after the news of Lady Glyde’s 
marriage had been made public m the newspapers, and had reached 
her thiough that medium 

The medical man who was sent for to attend the sick woman, dis¬ 
covered at once that she was suffering from a serious affection of the 
heart The illness lasted Tong, left her very weak, and returned, at 
intervals, though with mitigated seventy, again and again They re¬ 
mained at Grimsby, m consequence, all through the first half of the 
new year, and there they might probably have stayed much longer, 
but for the sudden resolution which Anne took, at this time, to venture 
back to Hampshire, for the purpose of obtaining a private interview 
with Lady Glyde 

Mrs. Clements did all in her power to oppose the execution of this 
hazardous and unaccountable project No explanation of her motives 
was offered by Anne, except that she believed the day of her death was 
not far off, and that she had something on her mind which must be 
communicated to Lady Glyde, at any risk, in secret Her resolution 
to accomplish tins purpose was so firmly settled, that she declared her 
intention of going to Hampshire by herself, if Mrs Clements felt any 
unwillingness to go with her. The doctor, on bemg consulted, was of 
opinion that serious opposition to her wishes would, in all probability, 
produce another and perhaps a fatal fit of illness, and Mrs Clements, 
under this advice, yielded to necessity, and once more, with sad fore¬ 
bodings of trouble and danger to come, allowed Anne Cathenck to have 
her own way 

On the journey from London to Hampshire, Mrs Clements dis¬ 
covered that one of their fellow-passengers was well acquainted with the 
neighbourhood of Blackwater, and could give her all the information 
she needed on the subject of localities In this way, she found out the 
only place they could go to, which was not dangerously near to Sir 
Percival’s residence, was a large village, called Sandon The distance 
here from Blackwater Park was between three and four miles—and 
that distance, ancl back again, Anne had walked, on each occasion 
when she had appeared in tie neighbourhood of the lake 

For a few days, during which they were at Sandon without bemg 
discovered, they had lived a litSe away from the village, in the cottage 
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of a decent widow-woman, who had a bed-room to let, and whose 
discreet silence Mrs Clements had done her best to secure, for the 
first week at least. She had also tried hard to induce Anne to be con¬ 
tent with writing to Lady Glyde, in the first instance But the failure 
of the warning contained m the anonymous letter sent to Lunmendge 
had made Anne resolute to speak this time, and obstinate in the deter¬ 
mination to go on her errand alone. 

Mrs. Clements, nevertheless, followed her privately on each occasion 
when she went to the lake—without, however, venturing near enough to 
the boat-house to be witness of what took place there When Anne re¬ 
turned for the last time from the dangerous neighbourhood, the fatigue 
of walking, day after day, distances which were far too great for her 
strength, added to the exhausting effect of the agitation from which she 
had suffered, produced the result which Mrs. Clements had dreaded 
all along The old pain over the heart and the othei symptoms of the 
illness at Grimsby returned, and Anne was confined to her bed in the 
cottage. 

In this emergency, the first necessity, as Mrs Clements knew by 
experience, was to endeavour to quiet Anne’s anxiety of mind, and, 
for this purpose, the good woman went herself the next day to the lake, 
to try if she could find Lady Glyde (who would be sure, as Anne said, 
to take her daily walk to the boat-house), and prevail on her to come 
back privately to the cottage near Sandon On reaching the outskirts 
of the plantation, Mrs. Clements encountered, not Lady Glyde, but a 
tall, stout, elderly gendeman with a book in his hand—in other words, 
Count Fosco. 

The Count, after looking at her very attentively for a moment, asked 
if she expected to see anyone in that place, and added, before she 
could reply, that he was waiting there with a message from Lady Glyde, 
but that he was not quite certain whether the person then before him 
answered the description of the person with whom he was desired 
to communicate 

Upon this, Mrs Clements at once confided her errand to him, and 
entreated that he would help to allay Anne’s anxiety by trusting his 
message to her. The Count most readily and kindly complied with 
her request The message, he said, was a very important one Lady 
Glyde entreated Anne and her good friend to return immediately to 
London, as she felt certain that Sir Percival would discover them, if 
they remained any longer in the neighbourhood of Blackwater. She 
Was herself going to London in a short time, and if Mrs Clements 
and Anne would go there first, and would let her know what their 
address was, they should hear from her and see her in a fortnight or 
less. The Count added that he had already attempted to give a friendly 
warning to Anne herself, but that she had been too'much startled by 
seeing that he was a stranger, to let him approach and speak to her. 

To this, Mrs. Clements replied, in the greatest alarm and distress, 
that she asked nothing better than to' take Anne safely to London, 
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but that there was no present hope of removing her from the dangerous 
neighbourhood, as she lay ill in her bed at that moment. The Count 
inquired if Mrs Clements had sent for medical advice ; and hearing 
that she had hitherto hesitated to do so, from the fear of making their 
position publicly known in the village, informed her that he was him¬ 
self a medical man, and that he would go back with her if she pleased, 
and see what could be done for Anne Mrs Clements (feeling a 
natural confidence in the Count, as a person trusted with a secret 
message from Lady Glyde) gratefully accepted the offer, and they 
went back together to the cottage 

Anne was asleep when they got there The Count started at the 
sight of her (evidently from astonishment at her resemblance to Lady 
Glyde) Poor Mrs Clements supposed that he was only shocked to 
see how ill she was He would not allow her to be awakened, he was 
contented with putting questions to Mrs Clements about her symptoms, 
with looking at her, and wit£ lightly touching her pulse. Sandon was 
a large enough place to have a grocer’s and druggist’s shop in it, and 
thither the Count went, to write his prescription, and to get the medicine 
made up He brought it back himself and told Mrs. Clements that 
the medicine was a powerful stimulant, and that it would certainly give 
Anne strength to get up and bear the fatigue of a journey to London of 
only a few hours The remedy was to be administered at stated times, 
on that day, and on the day after On the third day she would be well 
enough to travel, and he arranged to meet Mrs Clements at Black- 
water station, and to see them off by the mid-day tram. If they did 
not appear, he would assume that Anne was worse, and would proceed 
at once to the cottage. 

As events turned out, no such emergency as this occurred 

This medicine had an extraordinary effect on Anne, and the good 
results of it were helped by the assurance Mrs Clements could now 
give her that she would soon see Lady Glyde in London At the 
appomted day and time (when they had not been quite so long as a 
week in Hampshire, altogether), they arrived at the station. The 
Count was waiting there for them, and was talking to an elderly lady, 
who appeared to be gomg to travel by the tram to London also. He 
most kmdly assisted them, and put them mto the carriage himself; 
beggmg Airs Clements not to forget to send her address to Lady 
Glyde. The elderly lady did not travel in the same compartment; 
and they did not notice what became of her on reaching the London 
terminus Mrs Clements secured respectable lodgings in a quiet 
neighbourhood; and then wrote as she had engaged to do, to inform 
Lady Glyde of the address 

A little more than a fortnight passed, and no answer came 

At the end of that time, a lady (the same elderly lady whom they had 
seen at the station) called in a cab, and said that she came from Lady 
Glyde, who was then at an hotel in London, and who wished to see 
Mrs Clements for the purpose of* arranging a future interview with 
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Anne Mrs Clements expressed her willingness (Anne bemg present 
at the time, and entreating her to do so) to forward the object in view, 
especially as she was not required to be away from the house for more 
than half an hour at the most She and the elderly lady (clearly Madame 
Fosco) then left m the cab The lady stopped the cab, after it had 
driven some distance, at a shop, before they got to the hotel, and begged 
Mrs Clements to wait for her for a few minutes, while she made a 
purchase that had been forgotten She never appeared again 

After waiting some time, Mis Clements became alarmed, and 
ordered the cabman to drive back to her lodgings When she got 
there, after an absence of rather more than half an hour, Anne was 
gone 

The only information to be obtained from the people of the house 
was derived from the servant who waited on the lodgers Sbe had 
opened the door to a boy from the street, who had left a letter fox “ the 
young woman who lived on the second floor ,s (the part of the house 
which Mrs Clements occupied) The servant had delivered the letter, 
had then gone down stairs , and, five minutes aftei wards, had observed 
Anne open the front door, and go out, dressed m her bonnet and shawl 
She had probably taken the letter with her , for it was not to be found, 
and it was therefore impossible to tell what inducement had been 
offered to make her leave the house It must have been a strong one— 
for she would never stir out alone in London of her own accord If 
Mrs. Clements had not known this by experience, nothing would have 
induced her to go away in the cab, even for so short a time as half an 
hour only. 

As soon as she could collect her thoughts, the first idea that naturally 
occurred to Mrs, Clements, was to go and make inquiries at the Asylum, 
to which she dreaded that Anne had been taken back 

She went there the next day—having been informed of the locality 
m which the house was situated by Anne herself. The answer she 
received (her application havmg, in all probability, been made a day or 
two before the false Anne Cathenck had really been consigned to safe 
keeping in the Asylum) was, that no such person had been brought 
back there She had then written to Mrs Cathenck, at Welmingham, 
to know if she had seen or heard anything of her daughter, and had 
received an answer m the negative. After that reply had reached her, 
she was at the end of her resources, and perfectly ignorant where else 
to inquire, or what else to do From that time to this, she had remained 
in total ignorance of the cause of Anne's disappearance, and of the end 
of Anne’s story 


VII 

Thus far, the information which I had received from Mrs. Clements— 
though it established facts of whichj had not previously been aware— 
Was of a preliminary character only 
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It was clear that the senes of deceptions which had removed Anne 
Cathenck to London and sepaiated her from Mrs Clements, had been 
accomplished solely by Count Fosco and the Countess, and the ques¬ 
tion whether any part of the conduct of husband or wife had been of a 
kind to place either of them within reach of the law, might be well 
worthy of future consideration But this purpose I had now m view 
led me in another direction than this The immediate object of my 
visit to Mrs Clements was to make some approach at least m the dis¬ 
covery of Sir PercivaPs secret, and she had said nothing, as yet, which 
advanced me on my way to that important end. I felt the necessity 
of trying to awaken her recollections of other times, persons, and 
events, than those on which her memory had hitherto been employed, 
and, when I spoke, I spoke with that object indirectly m view. 

“ I wish I could be of any help to you in this sad calamity,” I said 
“ All I can do is to feel heartily for your distress If Anne had been 
your own child, Mrs Clements, you could have shown her no truer 
loudness—you could have made no readier sacrifices for her sake ” 

“ There’s no great merit m that, sir,” said Mrs Clements, simply 
“ The poor thing was as good as my own child to me I nursed her 
from a baby, sir, bringing her up by hand—and a hard job it was to 
rear her It wouldn’t go to my heart so to lose her if I hadn’t made 
her first short clothes, and taught her to walk I always said she was 
sent to console me for never having chick nor child of my own And 
now she’s lost, the old times keep coming back to my mind, and, even 
at my age, I can’t help crying about her—I can’t indeed, sir 1 ” 

I waited a little to give Mrs Clements time to compose herself 
Was the light that I had been looking for so long, glimmering 
on me—far off, as yet—in the good woman’s recollections of Anne’s 
early life ? 

“ Did you know Mrs Cathenck before Anne was born ? ” I asked 
“ Not very long, sir—not above four months We saw a great deal 
of each other m that time, but we were never very friendly together ” 
Her voice was steadier as she made that reply Painful as many of 
her recollections might be, I observed that it was, unconsciously, a 
relief to her mind to revert to the dimly-seen troubles of the past, after 
dwelling so long on the vivid sorrows of the present, 

“ Weie you and Mrs Cathenck neighbours ? ” I inquired, leadin g 
her memory on, as encouragingly as I could 
“ Yes, sir—neighbours at Old Welmingham ” 

“ Old Welmingham ? There are two places of that name, then, in 
Hampshire ? ” 

“ Well, sir, there used to be in those days—better than three-and- 
twenty years ago c They built a new town about two miles off, con¬ 
venient to the river—and Old Welmingham, which was never much 
more than a village, got in time to be deserted The new town is the 
place they call Welmingham, nowj—but the old parish church is the 
parish church still. It stands by itself, with the houses pulled down. 
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or gone to ruin all round it. I’ve lived to see sad changes. It was a 
pleasant, pretty place in my time ” 

“ Did you live there before your marriage, Mrs Clements > ” 

“ No, sir—I’m a Norfolk woman It wasn’t the place my husband 
belonged to, either He was from Grimsby, as I told you, and he 
served his apprenticeship there. But havmg friends down south, and 
hearing of an opening, he got into business at Southampton It was 
in a small way, but he made enough for a plain man to retire on, and 
settled at Old Welmingham. I went there with him, when he married 
me We were neither of us young, but we lived very happy together 
—happier than our neighbour, Mr Catherick, lived along with his 
wife, when they came to Old Welmingham a year or two afterwards ” 

“ Was your husband acquainted with them before that ? ” 

“ With Catherick, sir—not with his wife She was a stranger to 
both of us. Some gentlemen had made mterest for Catherick, and 
he got the situation of clerk at Welmingham church, which was the 
reason of his coming to settle m our neighbourhood He brought his 
newly-married wife along with him, and we heard, in course of time, 
she had been lady’s maid in a family that hved at Vameck Hall, near 
Southampton. Catherick had found it a hard matter to get her to 
marry him—in consequence of her holding herself uncommonly hi gh 
He had asked and asked, and given the thing up at last, seeing she was 
so contrary about it When he had given it up, she turned contrary, 
just the other way, and came to him of her own accord without rhyme 
or reason seemingly My poor husband always said that was the rime, 
to have given her a lesson. But Catherick was too fond of her to do 
anything of the sort; he never checked her, either before they were 
married or after He was a quick man in his feelings, letting them carry 
him a deal too far, now m one way, and now in another, and he would 
have spoilt a better wife than Mrs Catherick, if a better had married 
him, I don’t like to speak ill of anyone, sir—but she was a heartless 
woman, with a terrible will of her own, fond of foolish admnation and 
fine clothes, and not caring to show so much as decent outward respect 
to Catherick, kindly as he always treated her. My husband said he 
thought things would turn out badly, when they first came to live near 
us, and his words proved true. Before they had been qmte four 
months m our neighbourhood, there was a dreadful scandal and a 
miserable break-up in then household Both of them were m fault— 
I am afraid both of them were equally in fault.” 

“ You mean both husband and wife ? ” 

“ Oh, no, sir 1 I don’t mean Catherick—he was only to be pitied. 

I meant his wife, and the person-” 

“ And the person who caused the scandal ? ” r 
“ Yes, sir. A gentleman bom and brought up, who ought to have 
set a better example You know him, su—and my poor, dear Anne 
knew him, only too well.” 

“ Sir Percivai Glyde ? ” 
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“ Yes Sir Percival Glyde ” 

My heart beat fast—I thought I had my hand on the due How 
little I knew, then, of the windings of the labyrinth which were still 
to mislead me 1 

“ Did Sir Percival live m your neighbourhood at that time ? ” I 
asked 

“ No, sir He came among us as a stranger His father had died, 
not long before, m foreign parts I remember he was m mournmg 
He put up at the ktde inn on the river (they have pulled it down since 
that time), where gentlemen used to go to fish He wasn’t much 
noticed when he first came—it was a common thing enough for gentle¬ 
men to travel, from all parts of England, to fish m our river ” 

“ Did he make his appearance m the village before Anne was born ? ” 

“ Yes, sir Anne was born in the June month of eighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven—and I think he came at the end of April, or the 
beginning of May ” • 

“ Came as a stranger to all of you ? A stranger to Mrs Cathenck, as 
well as to the rest of the neighbours ? ” 

“ So we thought at first, sir But when the scandal broke out, 
nobody beheved they were strangers I remember how it happened, 
as well as if n was yesterday Cathenck came into our garden one 
mght, and woke us by throwing up a handful of gravel from the walk, 
at our window. I heard him beg my husband, for the Lord’s sake, to 
come down and speak to him They were a long tame together talking 
in the porch When my husband came back up-stairs he was all of a 
tremble He sat down on the side of the bed, and he says to me, 

‘ Lizzie 1 I always told you that woman was a bad one; I always said she 
would end ill—and I’m afraid, m my own mind, that the end has come, 
already Cathenck has found a lot of lace handkerchiefs, and two fine 
rings, and a new gold watch and chain, hid away in his wife’s drawer— 
things that nobody but a bom lady ought ever to have—and his wife 
won’t say how she came by them ’ * Does he think she stole them ? ’ 
says I. * No,’ says he, * stealing would be bad enough But it’s worse 
than that—she’s had no chance of stealing such things as those, and 
she’s not a woman to take them if she had They’re gifts, Lizzie— 
there’s her own initials engraved inside the watch—and Cathenck has 
seen her talking pnvately, and carrying on as no married woman should, 
with that gentleman in mourning—Sir Percival Glyde Don’t you say 
any thing about it—I’ve quieted Cathenck for to-mght I’ve told him 
to keep his tongue to him self, and his eyes and his ears open, and to 
wait a day or two, till he can be quite certain. ‘ I beheve you are both of 
you wrong,’ says I ‘ It’s not in nature, comfortable and respectable 
as she is here, that Mrs Cathenck should take up with a chance stranger 
like Sir Percival Glyde.’ ‘ Ay, but is he a stranger to her ? ’ says my 
husband * ‘You forget how Cathenck’s wife came to marry him. 
She went to him of her own acford, after saying, No, over and over 
again, when he asked her. There have been wicked women, before 
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her time, Lizzie, who have used honest men who loved them as a means 
of saving their characters—and I’m sorely afraid this Mrs Cathenck is 
as wicked as the worst of them We shall see,’ says my husband, £ we 
shall soon see ’ And only two days afterwards, we did see ” 

Mrs Clements waited for a moment, before she went on Even in 
that moment, I began to doubt whether the clue that I thought I had 
found was really leading me to the central mystery of the labyrinth, 
after all Was this common, too common, story of a man’s treachery 
and a woman’s frailty the key to a secret which had been the life-long 
terror of Sir Percival Glyde ? 

“ Well, sir, Cathenck took my husband’s advice and waited,” Mrs 
Clements continued “ And, as I told you, he hadn’t long to wait On 
the second day, he found his wife and Sir Percival whispenng together 
quite familiar , close under the vestry of the church I suppose they 
thought the neighbourhood of the vestry was the last place in the world 
where anybody would think of looking aftgr them—but, however that 
may be, there they were Sir Percival, being seemingly surprised and 
confounded, defended himself in such a guilty way that poor Cathenck 
(whose quick temper I have told you of already) fell into a kind of 
frenzy at his own disgrace, and struck Sir Percival He was no match 
(and I am sorry to say it) for the man who had wronged him—and he was 
beaten in the cruellest manner, before the neighbours, who had come 
to the place on hearing the disturbance, could run m to part them All 
this happened towards evening, and, before nightfall, when my 
husband went to Cathenck’s house, he was gone, nobody knew where 
No living soul in the village ever saw him again He knew too well, by 
that time, what his wife’s vile reason had been for marrying him, and 
he felt his misery and disgrace—especially after what had happened to 
him with Sir Percival—too keenly The clergyman of the parish put 
an advertisement m the paper, begging him to come back, and saying 
that he should not lose his situation or his friends. But Cathenck had 
too much pnde and spint, as some people said—too much feeling, as 
I think, sir—to face his neighbours again, and try to live down the 
memory of his disgrace My husband heard from him, when he had 
left England, and heard a second time, when he was settled, and doing 
well, in America. He is ahve there now, as far as I know, but none 
of us in the old country—his wicked wife least of all—are ever likely to 
set eyes on him again ” 

“ What became of Sir Percival ? ” I inquired. “ Did he stay m the 
neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Not he, sir. The place was too hot to hold him He was heard 
at high words with Mrs. Cathenck, the same night when the scandal 
broke out — and the next morning he took hims elf off ” 

“ And Mrs Cathenck ? Surely she never remained in the village, 
among the people who knew of her disgrace ? ” 

“ She did, sir She was hard enough and heartless enough to set 
the opinions of all her neighbours at flat defiance. She declared to 
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everybody, from the clergyman downwards, that she was the victim 
of a dreadful mistake, and that all the scandal-mongers in the place 
should not drive her out of it as if she was a guilty woman All through 
my time, she lived at Old Welmmgham, and, after my tune, when the 
new town was building, and the respectable neighbours began moving 
to it, she moved too, as if she was determined to live among them and 
scandalize them to the very last There she is now, and there she will 
stop, in defiance of the best of them, to her dying day ” 

“ But how has she hved, through all these years ? ” I asked. “ Was 
her husband able and willing to help her ? ” 

“ Both able and willing, sir,” said Mrs Clements “ In the second 
letter he wrote to my good man, he said she had borne his name, and 
hved in his home, and, wicked as she was, she must not starve like a 
beggar in the street He could afford to make her some small allow¬ 
ance, and she might draw for it quarterly, at a place in London ” 

“ Did she accept the allowance ? ” 

“ Not a farthing of it, sir. She said she would never be beholden to 
Cathenck for bit or drop, if she hved to be a hundred And she has 
kept her word ever smce When my poor dear husband died, and left 
all to me, Catherick’s letter was put m my possession with the other 
things—and I told her to let me know if she was ever m want ‘ I’ll 
let all England know I’m m want,’ she said, ‘ before I tell Cathenck, 
or any friend of Cathenck’s Take that for your answer—and give it to 
him for an answer, if he ever writes again ’ ” 

“ Do you suppose that she had money of her own ? ” 

“ Very htde, if any, sir It was said, and said truly, I am afraid, 
that her means of living came privately from Sir Percival Glyde.” 

After that last reply, I waited a htde, to reconsider what I had heard 
If I unreservedly accepted the story so far, it was now plain that no 
approach, direct or indirect, to the Secret had yet been revealed to me, 
and that the pursuit of my object had ended again m leaving me face 
to face with the most palpable and the most disheartening failure 
But there was one point in the narrative which made me doubt 
the propriety of accepting it unreservedly, and which suggested the 
idea of something hidden below the surface 
I could not account to myself for the circumstance of the clerk’s 
guilty wife voluntaiily hvmg out all her after-existence on the scene of 
her disgrace. The woman’s own reported statement that she had taken 
this strange course as a practical assertion of her innocence, did not 
satisfy me. * It seemed, to my mind, more natural and more probable 
to assume that she was not so completely a free agent in this matter as 
she had herself assorted. In that case, who was the likeliest person 
to possess the power of compelling her to remain at Welmmgham ? 
The person unquestionably from whom she derived the means of hvmg. 
She had refused assistance fiorq her husband, she had no adequate 
resources of her own, she was a friendless, degraded woman: from 
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what source should she derive help, but from the source at which report 
pointed—Sir Percival Glyde ? 

Reasoning on these assumptions, and always bearing m mind the 
one certain fact to guide me, that Mrs Cathenck was m possession of 
the Secret, I easily understood that it w T as Sir Percival’s mterest to 
keep her at Welmingham, because her character in that place was 
certain to isolate her from all communication with female neighbours, 
and to allow her no opportunities of talking incautiously, m moments 
of free intercourse with inquisitive bosom friends But what was the 
mystery to be concealed ? Not Sir Percival’s infamous connexion 
with Mrs, Cathenck’s disgrace—for the neighbours were the very people 
who knew of it. Not the suspicion that he was Anne’s father~for 
Welmingham was the place in which that suspicion must inevitably 
exist. If I accepted the guilty appearances described to me, as un¬ 
reservedly as others had accepted them, if I drew from them the same 
superficial conclusion which Air Cathenck and all his neighbours had 
drawn—where was the suggestion, in all that I had heard, of a dangerous 
secret between Sir Percival and Mrs. Cathenck, which had been kept 
hidden from that time to this ? 

And yet, m those stolen meetings, in those familiar whisperings 
between the clerk’s wife and “ the gentleman m mourning,” the clue 
to discovery existed beyond a doubt 

Was it possible that appearances, in this case, had pomted one way, 
while the truth lay, all the while unsuspected, m another direction ? 
Could Mrs Cathenck’s assertion that she was the victim of a dreadful 
mistake, by any possibility be true ? Or, assuming it to be false, could 
the conclusion which associated Sir Percival with her guilt have 
been founded m some inconceivable error ? Had Sir Percival, by any 
chance, courted the suspicion that was wrong, for the sake of diverting 
from himself some other suspicion that was right ? Here, if I could 
find it—here was the approach to the Secret, hidden deep under the 
surface of the apparently unpromising story which I had just heard. 

My next questions were now directed to the one object of ascertaining 
whether Mr. Cathenck had, or had not, arrived truly at the conviction 
of his wife’s misconduct The answers I received from Mrs Clements, 
left me in no doubt whatever on that point Mrs. Cathenck had, on 
the clearest evidence, compromised her reputation, while a singlo 
woman, with some person unknown ; and had mamed to save her 
character. It had been positively ascertained, by calculations of tuna 
and place into which I need not enter particularly, that the daughter 
who bore her husband’s name was not her husband’s child 

The next object of inquiry, whether it was equally certam that Sir 
Percival must have been the father of Anne, was beset by far greater 
difficulties. I was in no position to try the probabilities on one side, 
or on the other, in this instance, by any better test than the test of 
personal resemblance. 
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“ I suppose you often saw Sir Percival, when he was in your village?'’ 
I said 

“ Yes, sir, very often,” replied Mrs Clements, 

“ Did you ever observe that Anne was like Inm ? ” 

“ She was not at all like him, sir ” 

“ Was she like her mother, then ? ” 

“ Not like her mother, either, sir Mrs Catherick was dark, and 
full m the face ” 

Not like her mother, and not like her (supposed) father. I knew 
that the test by personal resemblance was not to be implicitly trusted— 
but, on the other hand, it was not to be altogether rejected on that 
account Was it possible to strengthen the evidence, by discovering 
any conclusive facts in relation to the lives of Mrs Catherick and Six 
Percival, before they either of them appeared at Old Welmmgham? 
When I asked my next questions, I put them with this view. 

“ When Sir Percival first arrived m your neighbourhood,” I said, 
“ did you hear where he had tome fiom last ? ” 

“No, sir. Some said from Blackwater Park, and some said from 
Scotland—but nobody knew ” 

“ Was Mrs. Catherick living in service at Varneck Hall, immediately 
before her marriage ? ” 

“ Yes, sir ” 

“ And had she been long in her place ? ” 

“ Three or four years, sir, I am not quite ceitam which ” 

“ Did you ever hear the name of the gentleman to whom Varneck 
Hall belonged at that time ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. His name was Major Donthome.” 

“ Did Mr Catherick, or did any one else you knew, ever hear that 
Sir Percival was a friend of Major Donthome’s, or ever see Sir Percival 
in the neighbourhood of Varneck Hall > ” 

“ Catherick never did, sir, that I can remember—nor any one else, 
either, that I know of.” 

I noted down Major Donthome’s name and address, on the chance 
that he might still be alive, and that it might be useful, at some future 
time, to apply to him. Meanwhile, the impression on my mind was 
now decidedly adverse to the opinion that Sir Percival was Anne’s 
father, and decidedly favourable to the conclusion that the secret of 
his stolen interviews with Mrs. Catherick was entirely unconnected 
with the disgrace which the woman had inflicted on her husband’s 
good name. w I could think of no further inquiries which I might make 
to strengthen this impression—I could only encourage Mrs. Clements 
to speak next of Anne’s early days, and watch for any chance-suggestion 
which might in this way offer itself to me. 

“ I have not heaid Jet,” I said, “ how the poor child, born m all this, 
sin and misery, came to be trusted, Mrs. Clements, to your care.” • 

“ There was nobody else, sir, to tike the little helpless creature in 
hand,” replied Mrs. Clements. “ The wicked mother seemed to hate 
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it—as if><the poor baby was m fatilt!—from the day it was bom My 
heart was heavy for the child, and I made the offer to bring it up as 
tenderly as if it were my own ” 

“ Did Anne remain entirely under your care, from that time "> ” 

“ Not quite entirely, sir Mrs. Cathenck had her whims and fancies 
about it, at times, and used now and then to lay claim to the child, 
as if she wanted to spite me for bringing it up. But these fits of hers 
never lasted for long Poor little Anne was always returned to me, 
and was always glad to get back—though she led but a gloomy life in 
my house, having no playmates, like other dnldien, to brighten her up. 
Our longest separation was when her mother took her to Limmeridge 
Just at that time I lest my husband , and I felt it was as well, in that 
miserable affliction, that Anne should not be m the house. She was 
between ten and eleven years old, then; slow at her lessons, poor soul, 
and not so cheerful as other children—but as pretty a little gul to look 
at as you would wish to see I waited at home till her mother brought 
her back, and then I made the offer to take her with me to London— 
the truth being, sir, that I could not find it in my heart to stop at Old 
Welmingham, after my husband’s death, the place was so changed and 
so dismal to me.” 

“ And did Mrs Cathenck consent to your proposal ? ” 

“ No, sir She came back from the north, harder and bitterer than 
ever Folks did say that she had been obliged to ask Sir Percival’s 
leave to go, to begin with; and that she only went to nurse her dying 
sister at Limmendge because the poor woman was reported to have 
saved money—the truth being that she hardly left enough to bury her 
These things may have soured Mxs. Cathenck, likely enough—but, 
however that may be, she wouldn’t hear of my taking the child away 
She seemed to like distressing us both by parting us. All I could do 
was to give Anne my direction, and to tell her, pnvately, if s ^ was ever 
m trouble, to come to me But years passed before she was free to 
come I never saw her again, poor soul, till the night she escaped 
from the mad-house ” 

“ You know, Mrs. Clements, why Sir Percival Glyde shut her up ? ” 

“ I only know what Anne herself told me, sir. The poor thing used 
to ramble and wander about it, sadly. She said her mother had got 
some secret of Sir Percival’s to keep, and had let it out to her, long after 
I left Hampshire—and when Sir Peruval found she knew it, he shut 
her up. But she never could say what it was, when I asked her. All 
she could tell me was, that her mother might be the rum and destruc¬ 
tion of Sir Percival, if she chose. Mis. Cathenck may have let out 
just as much as that, and no more. I’m next to certain I should have 
heard the whole truth from Anne, if she had really known it, as she 
^pretended to do—and as she very likely fancied she did, poor soul.” 

This idea had more than once occurred to my own mind. I had 
already told Marian that I doubted whether Laura was really on the 
point of making any important discovery when she and Anne Cathenck 
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were disturbed by Count Fosco at the boat-house. It was perfectly 
in character with Anne’s mental affliction that she should assume an 
absolute knowledge of the Secret on no better grounds than vague 
suspicion, derived from hints which her mother had incautiously let 
drop m her presence Sir PercivaTs guilty distrust would, m that 
case, infallibly inspire him with the false idea that Anne knew all from 
her mother, just as it had afterwards fixed m his mind the equally false 
suspicion that his wife knew all from Anne 

The time was passing, the morning was wearing away. It was 
doubtful, if I stayed longer, whether I should hear anything more from 
Mrs Clements that would be at all useful to my purpose I had already 
discovered those local and family particulars, m relation to Mrs. 
Cathenck, of which I had been m search, and I had arrived at certain 
conclusions, entirely new to me, which might immensely assist in 
directing the course of my future proceedings. I rose to take my leave, 
and to thank Mrs Clements for the friendly readiness she had shown 
m affording me information 

“I am afraid you must have thought me very inquisitive,” I said 
“ I have troubled you with more questions than many people would 
have cared to answer ” 

“ You are heartily welcome, sir, to anything I can tell you,” answered 
Mrs Clements. She stopped and looked at me wistfully. “ But I 
do wish,” said the poor woman, “ you could have told me a little more 
about Anne, sir I thought I saw something m your face, v hen you 
came m, which looked as if you could You can’t think how hard it is 
not even to know whether she is living or dead I could bear it better 
if I was only certain. You said you never expected we should see her 
alive agam Do you know, sir—do you know for truth—that it has 
pleased God to take her ^ ” 

I was not proof agamst this appeal, it would have been unspeakably 
mean and cruel of me if I had resisted it. 

“I am afraid there is no doubt of the truth,” I answered, gently 
“ I have the certainty, in my own mind, that her troubles m this world 
are over ” 

The poor woman dropped into her chair, and hid her face from me 
“ Oh, sir,” she said,“ how do you know it > Who can have told you 

“No one has told me, Mrs Clements. But I have reasons for 
feeling sure of it—reasons which I promise you shall know, as soon as 
I can safely explain them I am certain she was not neglected in her 
last moments, I am certain the heart-complaint, from which she 
suffered so sadly, was the true cause of her death You shall feel as 
sure of this as I do, soon—you shall know, before long, that she is 
buried in a quiet country churchyard, m a pretty, peaceful place, 
which you might Save chosen for her yourself ” 

“ Dead! ” said Mrs Clements, “ dead so young—and I am left 
to hear it! I made her first short frocks I taught her to walk. The 
first time she ever said Mother,‘^he said it to me —and now, I am left 
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and Anne is taken 1 Did yon say, sir,” said the poor woman, removing 
the handkerchief from her face, and looking up at me for the first time— 
“ did you say drat she had been mcely buried ? Was it the sort of 
funeral she might have had, if she had really been my own child ? ” 

I assured her that it was She seemed to take an inexplicable pnde 
in my answer—-to find a comfort m it, which no other and higher con¬ 
siderations could afford “ It would have broken my heart,” she said, 
simply, “ if Anne had not been mcely buried—but, how do you know 
it, sir ? who told you ? ” I once more entreated her to wait until I 
could speak to her unreservedly “ You are sure to see me again,” I 
said, “ for I have a favour to ask, when you are a little more composed 
—peihaps in a day 01 two ” 

“ Don’t keep it waiting, sir, on my account,” said Mrs Clements 
“ Never mind my ciying, if I can be of use If you have anything on 
your mind to say to me, sir—please to say it now ” 

“ I only wished to ask you one last question,” I said. “ I only 
wanted to know Mrs Cathenck’s address a't Welmingham ” 

My request so startled Mrs Clements, that, for the moment, even 
the tidings of Anne’s death seemed to be driven fiom her mind. Her 
tears suddenly ceased to flow, and she sat looking at me m blank amaze¬ 
ment 

“ For the Lord’s sake, sir 1 ” she said, “ what do you want with 
Mrs Catherick ? ” 

“ I want this, Mrs Clements,” I replied: “ I want to know the 
secret of those private meetings of hers with Sir Percival Glyde. There 
is something more, m what you have told me of that woman’s past 
conduct, and of that man’s past relations with her, than you, or any of 
your neighbours, ever suspected. There is a Secret we none of us 
know of between those two—and I am going to Mrs. Catherick, with 
the resolution to find it out ” 

“ Think twice about it, sn 1 ” said Mrs. Clements, rising, in her 
earnestness, and laying her hand on my arm. She’s an awful woman 
—you don’t know her as I do. Think twice about it.” 

“I am sure your warning is kindly meant, Mrs Clements, But 
I am determined to see the woman, whatever comes of it.” 

Mrs. Clements looked me anxiously in the face. 

“ I see your mind is made up, sir,” she said. “ I will give you the 
address ” 

I wrote it down m my pocket-book ; and then took her hand, to say 
farewell. 

“ You shall hear from me, soon,” I said; “ you shall know all that 
I have promised to tell you.” 

Mrs Clements sighed, and shook her head doubtfully. 

“ An old woman’s advice is sometimes worth taking, sir,” she said. 
w Think twice before yon go to Wdmmgbara ” 
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When I reached home again, after my interview with Mrs Clements, 
1 was struck by the appearance of a cnange an Laura 

The unvarying gentleness and patience which long misfortune had 
tried so cruelly and had never conquered yet, seemed now to have 
suddenly failed her. Insensible to all Marian’s attempts to soothe 
and amuse her, she sat, with her neglected drawing pushed away on 
the table, her eyes resolutely cast down, her fingers twimng and un¬ 
twining themselves restlessly m her lap Marian rose when 1 came in, 
with a silent distress m her face, waited for a moment, to see if Laura 
would look up at my approach, whispered to me, “ Try if you can 
rouse her, ” and left the room 

I sat down m the vacant chair; gently unclasped the poor, worn, 
restless fingers; and took bsth her hands m mine 

“What are you thinking of, Laura ? Tell me, my darling—try 
and tell me what it is.” 

She struggled with herself, and raised her eyes to mine “ I can’t 
feel happy,” she said, “ I can’t help thinking——” She stopped; 
bent forward a little, and laid her head on my shoulder, with a terrible 
mute helplessness that struck me to the heart 

“ Try to tell me,” I repeated gently; “ try to tell me why you are 
not happy.” 

“ I am so useless—I am such a burden on both of you,” she answered, 
with a weary, hopeless sigh “ You work and get money, Walter, 
and Marian helps you Why is there nothing I can do ? You will 
end in liking Marian better than you bite roe—you will, because I am 
so helpless 1 Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t neat me like a child 1 ” 

I raised her head, and smoothed away the tangled hair that fell over 
her face, and kissed her—my poor, faded flower 1 my lost, afflicted 
sister I “ You shall help us, Laura,” I said; “ you shall begin, my 
darling, to-day.” 

She looked at me with a fevensh eagerness, with a breathless interest 
that made me tremble for the new life of hope which I had called into 
being by those few words 

I rose, and set her drawmg materials in order, and placed them near 
her again 

“ You know that I work and get money by drawmg,” I said “ Now 
you have taken such pains, now you are so much improved, you shall 
begin to work and get money, too Try to finish this little sketch as 
mcely and prettily as you can When it is done, I will take it away 
with me; and the some person will buy it who buys all that I do. You 
shall keep your own earnings m your own purse; and Marian shall 
come to you to help you, as often as she comes to me Think how 
useful you are going to make yourself to both of us, and you will soon 
be as happy, Laura, as the day is long ” 
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Her face grew eager, and brightened in a smile. In the moment 
while it lasted, m the moment when she again took up the pencils that 
had been laid aside, she almost looked like the Laura of past days 

I had recently interpreted the first signs of a new growth and strength 
in her mind, unconsciously expressing themselves in the notice she had 
taken of the occupations which filled her sister’s life and mine Marian 
(when I told her what had passed) saw, as I saw, that she was longmg to 
assume her own little position of importance, to raise herself m her own 
estimation and in ours—and, fiom that day, we tenderly helped the 
new ambition which gave promise to the hopeful, happier future, that 
might now not be far off Her drawings, as she finished them, or tried 
to finish them, were placed in my hands, Marian took them from me 
and hid them carefully, and I set aside a weekly tribute from my 
earnings, to be offered to her as the price paid by strangers for the poor, 
faint, valueless sketches, of which I was the only purchaser It was 
hard sometimes to maintain our innocent deception, when she proudly 
brought out her purse to contribute her share towards the expenses, 
and wondered, with serious mterest, whether I or she had earned the 
most that week I have all those hidden drawings m my possession 
soil they are my treasures beyond price—the dear remembrances 
that I love to keep alive—the friends, in past adversity, that my heart 
will never part from, my tenderness never forget 

Am I trifling, heie, with the necessities of my task ? am I looking 
forward to the happier time which my narrative has not yet reached ? 
Yes. Back again—back to the days of doubt and dread, when the 
spirit within me struggled hard for its life, in the icy stillness of per¬ 
petual suspense. I have paused and rested for a while on my forward 
course It is not, perhaps, time wasted, if the friends who read these 
pages have paused and rested too. 

I took the first opportunity I could find of speaking to Marian in 
private, and of communicating to her the result of the inquiries which 
I had made that morning She seemed to share the opinion on the 
subject of my proposed journey to Welmmgham, which Mrs Clements 
had already expressed to me 

“ Surely, Walter,” she said, “ you hardly know enough yet to give 
you any hope of claiming Mrs Catherick’s confidence ? Is it wise to 
proceed to these extremities, before you have really exhausted all safer 
and simpler means of att ainin g your object ? When you told me that 
Sir Percival and the Count were the only two people in existence who 
knew the exact date of Laura’s journey, you forgot, and I forgot, that 
there was a third person who must surely know it—I mean Mrs Rubelle. 
Would it not be far easier, and far less dangerous? to insist on a con¬ 
fession from her, than to force it fiom Sir Percival ? ” 

“ It might be easier,” I replied, “ but we are not aware of the full 
, extent of Mrs, Rubelle’s connivance and mterest in the conspiracy j 
and we are therefore not certain that the date has been impressed on 
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her mind, as it has been assuredly impressed on the minds of Sir 
Percival and the Count It is too late, now, to waste the time on Mrs 
Rubelle, which may be all-important to the discovery of the one assail¬ 
able pomt m Sir Percival’$ life Are you thinking a little too seriously, 
Marian, of the risk I may run m returning to Hampshire ? Are you 
beginning to doubt whether Sir Percival Glyde may not, in the end, be 
more than a match for me?” 

“ He will not be more than your match/ 5 she replied decidedly, 
“ because he will not be helped in resisting you by the impenetrable 
wickedness of the Count 55 

“ What has led you to that conclusion ? 55 I asked, m some surprise 

“ My own knowledge of Sir PercivaTs obstinacy and impatience of 
the Count’s control,” she answered “ I believe he will msist on meet¬ 
ing you single-handed—just as he insisted, at first, on acting for him¬ 
self at Blackwater Park The time for suspecting the Count’s inter¬ 
ference, will be the time when you have Sir Percival at your mercy 
His own mterests will then be directly threatened—and he will act, 
Walter, to terrible purpose, m his own defence ” 

u We may deprive him of his weapons, beforehand,” I said. “ Some 
of the particulars I have heard from Mrs Clements may yet be turned 
to account against him, and other means of strengthening the case 
may be at our disposal There are passages in Mrs Michelson’s 
narrative which show that the Count found it necessary to place himself 
in communication with Mr Fairhe, and there may be circumstances 
which compromise him in that proceeding While I am away, Marian, 
write to Mr Fairhe, and say that you want an answer describing exactly 
what passed between the Count and himself, and informing you also 
of any particulars that may have come to his knowledge at the same 
time, in connexion with his mece Tell him that the statement you 
request will, sooner or later, be insisted on, if he shows any reluctance 
to furnish you with it of his own accord.” 

“ The letter shall be written, Walter But are you really determined 
to go to Welmmgham ? ” 

“ Absolutely determined I will devote the next two days to earning 
what we want for the week to come, and, on the third day, I go to 
Hampshire ” 

When the third came, I was ready for my journey. 

As it was possible that I rrught be absent for some little time, I 
arranged with Marian that we were to write to each other every other 
day As long as I heard from her regularly, I should assume that nothing 
was wrong But if the morning came and brought me no letter, my 
return to London would take place, as a matter of course, by the first 
tram I contrived ?o reconcile Laura to my departure by telling her 
that I was gomg to the country to find new purchasers for her drawings 
and for mine, and I left her occupied and happy Marian followed 
me down-stairs to the street doon 

“ Remember what anxious hearts you leave here,” she whispered, as 
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we stood together in the passage; “ remember all the hopes that ha n g 
on your safe return. If strange things happen to you on this journey; 
if you and Sir Percival meet-™—-” 

“ What makes you think we shall meet ? ” I asked 
“ I don’t know—I have feats and fancies that I can’t account for. 
Laugh at them, Walter, if you hire—but, for God’s sake, keep your 
temper, if you come m contact with that man ! ” 

“ Never fear, Marian 1 I answer for my self-control.” 

With those words we parted. 

I walked briskly to the station. There was a glow of hope in me; 
there was a growing conviction m my mind that my journey, this tune, 
would not be taken m vain. It was a fine, clear, cold morning, my 
nerves were firmly strung, and I felt all the strength of my resolution 
stirring in me vigoiously from head to foot 
As I crossed the railway platform, and looked right and left among 
the people congregated on it, to search for any faces among them that 
I knew, the doubt occurred to me whether it might not have been to 
my advantage, if I had adopted a disguise, before setting out for Hamp¬ 
shire. But there was something so repellent to me m the idea—some¬ 
thing so meanly like the common herd of spies and informers in the 
mere act of adopting a disguise—that I dismissed the question from 
consideration, almost as soon as it had risen in my mmd Even as a 
mere matter of expediency the proceeding was doubtful m the extreme. 
If I tried the experiment at home, the landlord of the house would, 
sooner or later, discover me, and would have his suspicions aroused 
immediately. If I tried it away from home, the same persons might 
see me, by the commonest accident, with the disguise and without it; 
and I should, in that way, be inviting the notice and distrust which it 
was my most pressing mterest to avoid In my own character I had 
acted thus far—and in my own character I was resolved to continue to 
the end 

The tram left me at Welmmgham, early m the afternoon. 

Is there any wilderness of sand in the deserts of Arabia, is there any 
prospect of desolation among the rums of Palestine, which can rival 
the repelling effect on the eye, and the depressing influence on the mmd, 
of an English country town, in the first stage of its existence, and in the 
transition state of its prosperity ? I asked myself that question, as I 
passed through the clean desolation, the neat ugliness, the prim torpor 
of the streets of Welmmgham. And the tradesmen who stared after 
me from their lonely shops, the trees that drooped helpless in their 
and exile 'of unfinished crescents and squaies; the dead house- 
carcasses that waited in vain for the vivifying human element to ani¬ 
mate them with the breath of life ; every creature that I saw, every 
object that I passed—seemed to answer with one accord. The deserts 
of Arabia are innocent of our civilised desolation, the rums of Palestine 
are incapable of our modem gloom 1 
I inquired my way to the quarter of the town m which Mrs. Catherick 
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lived; and on reaching it found myself in a square of small houses, 
one story high There was a bare little plot of grass m the middle, 
protected by a cheap wire fence An elderly nursemaid and two 
children were standing in a corner of the enclosure, looking at a lean 
goat tethered to the grass Two foot-passengers were talking together 
on one side of the pavement before the houses, and an idle little boy 
was leading an idle little dog along by a string, on the other I heard 
the dull tinkling of a piano at a distance, accompanied by the inter¬ 
mittent knocking of a hammer nearer at hand These were all the 
sights and sounds of life that encountered me when I entered the square 

I walked at once to the door of Number Thirteen—the number of 
Mrs Catherick’s house—and knocked, without waiting to consider 
beforehand how I might best present myself when I got in The first 
necessity was to see Mrs Catherick I could then judge, from my 
own observation, of the safest and easiest manner of approaching the 
object of my visit * 

The door was opened by a melancholy, middle-aged woman servant 
I gave her my card, and asked if I could see Mrs Catherick The 
card was taken mto die front parlour, and die servant returned with a 
message requesting me to mention what my business was. 

“ Say, if you please, that my business relates to Mrs Cadienck’s 
daughter,” I replied This was the best pretext I could dunk of, on 
the spur of the moment, to account for my visit. 

The servant again retired to the parlour, again returned, and, this 
time, begged me, with a look of gloomy amazement, to walk m 

I entered the little room, with a flaring paper, of the largest pattern, 
on the walls Chairs, tables, cheffomer, and sofa, all gleamed with the 
glutinous brightness of cheap upholstery On the largest table, m the 
middle of the room, stood a smart Bible, placed exaedy in the centre 
on a red and yellow woollen mat, and at the side of the table nearest 
to the window, with a htde knitting-basket on her lap, and a weezrng, 
blear-eyed old spaniel crouched at her feet, there sat an elderly woman, 
wearing a black net cap and a black silk gown, and having slate-coloured 
mittens on her hands. Her iron-grey hair hung in heavy bands on 
either side of her face, her dark eyes looked straight forward, with a 
hard, defiant, implacable stare. She had full square cheeks, a long 
firm chin, and duck, sensual, colourless lips. Her figure was stout 
and sturdy, and her manner aggressively self-possessed. This was 
Mrs Catherick. 

“ You have come to speak to me about my daughter,” she said, before 
I could utter a word on my side. “ Be so good as to mention what 
you have to say,” 

The tone of her voice was as hard, as defiant, as implacable as the 
expression of her eyes. She pointed to a chair, and looked me all 
over attentively, from head to foot, as I sat down in it. I saw that my 
only chance with this woman v/as^to speak to her in her own tone, and 
to meet her, at the outset of our interview, on her own ground. 
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“ You are aware,” I said, “ that your daughter has been lost ? ” 
“lam perfectly aware of it.” 

“ Have you felt any apprehension that the misfortune of her loss 
might be followed by the misfortune of her death ? ” 

“ Yes Have you come here to tell me she is dead ? ” 

“ I have ” 

“ Why ? ” 

She put that extraordinary question without the slightest change in 
her voice, her face, or her manner She could not have appeared more 
perfectly unconcerned if I had told her of the death of the goat in the 
enclosure outside 

“ Why ? ” I repeated “ Do you ask why I come to tell you of your 
daughter’s death ? ” 

“Yes What interest have you in me, or m her ? How do you come 
to know anything about my daughter ? ” 

“ In this way I met her on the night When she escaped from the 
Asylum, and I assisted her in reaching a place of safety ” 

“You did very wrong ” 

“ I am sorry to hear her mother say so ” 

“ Her mother does say so How do you know she is dead ? ” 
“lam not at liberty to say how I know it—but I do know it ” 

“ Are you at liberty to say how you found out my address ? ” 

“ Certainly I got your address from Mrs Clements ” 

“ Mrs Clements is a foolish woman. Did she tell you to come 
here ? ” 

“ She did not ” 

“ Then, I ask you again, why did you come ? ” 

As she was determined to have her answer, I gave it to her in the 
plainest possible form 

“ I came,” I said, “ because I thought Anne Catherick’s mother might 
have some natural interest in knowing whether she was alive or dead ” 
“Just so,” said Mrs Cathenck, with additional self-possession 
“ Had you no other motive ? ” 

I hesitated The right answer to that question was not easy to find, 
at a moment’s notice 

“ If you have no other motive,” she went on, deliberately taking off 
her slate-coloured mittens, and rolling them up, “ I have only to thank 
you for your visit, and to say that I will not detain you here any 
longer. Your information would be more satisfactory if you were 
willing to explain how you became possessed of it However, it justifies 
me, I suppose, m going into mourning There is not much alteration 
necessary in my dress, as you see. When I have changed my mittens, 
I shall be all m black ” r 

She searched in the pocket of her gown, drew out a pair of black 
lace mittens, put them on with the stoniest and steadiest composure; 
aird then quietly crossed her hands in her lap. 

' * I Wish you good morning,” she said. 
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The cool contempt of her manner irritated me into directly avowing 
that the purpose of my visit had not been answered yet 
“ I have another motive m coming here/’ I said 
<c Ah ? I thought so,” remarked Mrs Cathenck. 

“ Your daughter’s death-” 

“ What did she die of ? ” 

“ Of disease of the heart ” 

“ Yes. Go on.” 

“ Your daughter’s death has been made the pretext for inflicting 
serious injury on a person who is very dear to me Two men have 
been concerned, to my certain knowledge, m doing that wrong One 
of them is Sir Percival Glyde ” 

“ Indeed 1 ” 

I looked attentively to see if she flinched at the sudden mention of 
that name Not a muscle of her stirred—the hard, defiant, implacable 
stare m her eyes never wavered for an instant 
“ You may wonder,” I went on, “ how the event of your daughter’s 
death can have been made the means of inflicting injury on another 
person ” 

“ No,” said Mrs Catherick; “ I don’t wonder at all This appears 
to be your affair. You are interested m my affairs I am not interested 
in yours ” 

“ You may ask, then,” I persisted, “ why I mention the matter, in 
your presence ” 

“ Yes , I do ask that.” 

“ I mention it because I am determined to bring Sir Percival Glyde 
to account for the wickedness he has committed ” 

“ What have I to do with your determination ? ” 

“ You shall hear There are certain events m Sir Percival’s past life 
which it is necessary to my purpose to be fully acquainted with. You 
know them—and for that reason, I come to you ” 

“ What events do you mean ? ” 

“ Events that occurred at Old Welmmgham, when your husband 
was parish-clerk at that place, and before the time when your daughter 
was bom ” 

I had reached the woman at last, through the barrier of impenetrable 
reserve that she had toed to set up between us I saw her temper 
smouldering in her eyes—as plainly as I saw her hands grow restless, 
then unclasp themselves, and begm mechanically smoothing her dress 
over her knees. 

“ What do you know of those events ? ” she asked. 

“ All that Mrs Clements could tell me,” I answered. 

There was a momentary flush on her firm, square face, a momentary 
stillness in her restless hands, which seemed to betoken a co ming out¬ 
burst of anger that might throw her off her guard But, no—she 
mastered the rising irritation , leaned back in her chair ,* crossed her 
arms on her broad bosom; and with a smile of grim sarcasm on her 
thick kps, looked at me as steadily as ever. 



“ All 1 I begin to understand if all, now/ 5 sLe said, her tamed and 
disciplined anger only expressing itself m die elaborate mockery of her 
tone and manner “ You have got a grudge of your own against Sir 
Percival Glyde—and I must help you to wreak it I must tell you 
this, that, and the other about Sn Percival and myself, must I ? Yes, 
indeed ? You have been prying into my private affairs You think- 
you have found a lost woman to deal with, who lives here on sufferance, 
and who will do anything you ask, for fear you may injure her in the 
opinions of the town’s-people I see through you and your precious 
speculation—I do 1 and it amuses me Ha 1 ha 1 ” 

She stopped for a moment; her anas tightened over her bosom, and 
she laughed to herself—a hard, harsh, angry laugh. 

“ You don’t know how I have lived m this place, and what I have 
done in this place, Mr What’s-your-natne,’’ she went on “ I’ll tell 
you, before I ring the bell and have you shown out I came here a 
wronged woman, I came here robbed of my character, and determined 
to claim it back I’ve been years and years about it—and I have 
claimed it back. I have matched the respectable people fairly and 
openly, on their own ground If they say anything agamst me, now, 
they must say it m secret they can’t say it, they daren’t say it, openly 
I stand high enough m this town, to be out of your reach. The clergy¬ 
man bows to me Aha 1 you didn’t bargain for that, when you came here 
Go to the church, and inquire about me—you will find Airs. Cathenck 
has her sitting, like the rest of them, and pays the rent on the day it’s 
due Go to die town-hall There’s a petition lying there, a petition 
of the respectable inhabitants agamst allowing a circus to come and 
perform here and corrupt our morals . yes ! OUR morals I signed 
that petition this morning Go to the bookseller’s shop The clergy¬ 
man’s Wednesday evening Lectures on Justification by Faith are 
publishing there by subscription—I’m down on the list. The doctor’s 
wife only put a shilling m the plate at our last chanty sermon—I put 
half a crown Mr Churchwarden Soward held the plate, and bowed 
to me. Ten years ago he told Pigrum the chemist, I ought to be whipped 
out of the town, at the cart’s tail. Is your mother alive ? Has she got 
a better Bible on her table than I have got on name ? Does she stand 
better with her tradespeople than I do with mine ? Has she always 
lived within her income ? I have always lived within min e —Ah 1 
there is the clergyman coming along the square. Look, Mr. What’s- 
your-name—look, if you please 1 ” 

She started up with the activity of a young woman, went to the 
window, waited till the clergyman passed; and bowed to him solemnly 
The clergyman ceremoniously raised his hat, and walked on. Mrs 
Cathenck returned to her chair, and looked at me with a grimmer 
sarcasm than ever. 

” There 1 ” she said “ What do yon think of that for a woman 
with a lost character ? How does yoqr speculation look now ? ” 

The singular manner in which she had chosen to assert herself, the 
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extraordinary practical vindication of her position m the town which 
she had just offered* had so perplexed me* that I listened to her in 
silent surprise I was not the less lesolved* however* to make another 
effort to throw her off her guard If the woman’s fierce temper once 
got beyond her control* and once flamed out on me* she might yet say 
the words which would put the clue m my hands 
“ How does your speculation look now ^ ” she repeated. 

“ Exactly as it looked when I first came in*” I answered ct I don’t 
doubt the position you have gamed m the town ; and I don’t wish to 
assail it* even if I could I came here because Sir Percival Glyde is* 
to my certain knowledge* your enemy* as well as mine, if I have a 
grudge against him* you have a grudge against him too. You may 
deny it* if you like; you may distrust me as much as you please * 
you may be as angry as you will—but* of all the women in England* 
you* if you have any sense of injury* are the woman who ought to 
help me to crush that man.” 

“ Crush him for yourself}” she said—“ and then come back here* 
and see what I say to you ” 

She spoke those words* as she had not spoken yet* quickly* fiercely* 
vindictively. I had stirred in its lair the serpent-hatred of years—but 
only for a moment Like a lurking reptile* it leapt up at me-—as she 
eagerly bent forward towards the place m which I was sitting Like 
a lurking reptile* it dropped out of sight again—as she instantly re¬ 
sumed her former position m the chair. 

“ You won’t trust me ? ” I said. 

« No.” 

“ You are afraid ? ” 

“ Do I look as if I was ? ” 

cc You are afraid of Sir Percival Glyde, M 

“ Am I ? ” 

Her colour was rising* and her hands were at work again* smoothing 
her gown I pressed die pomt farther and farther home—I went on, 
without allowing her a moment of delay 
“ Sir Percival has a high position m the world*” I said * “ it would 
be no wonder if you are afraid of him. Sir Percival is a powerful man 
—a baronet—the possessor of a fine estate—the descendant of a great 
family——” 

She amazed me beyond expression by suddenly bursting out laughing. 
“ Yes*” she repeated* in tones of the bitterest* steadiest contempt 
“ A baronet—the possessor of a fine estate—the descendant of a great 
ffrmly Yes* indeed! A great family—especially by the mother’s 
side ” 

There was no tune to reflect on the words that had just escaped her ; 
ihere was only tune fb feel that they were well worth thinking over the 
moment I left the house. * 

<c I am not here to dispute with you about family questions*” I said. 
u I know nothing of Sir PerciyaPs 7r*orl2er~~~** 
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“ And you know as little of Sir Percival himself,” she interposed 
sharply 

“ I advise you not to be too sure of that,” I rejoined “ I know some 
things about him—and I suspect many more ” 

“ What do you suspect” 

“ I’ll tell you what I don't suspect I don’t suspect him of being 
Anne’s father ” 

She started to her feet, and came close up to me with a look of fury 
“ How dare you talk to me about Anne’s father 1 How dare you say 
who was her father, or who wasn’t 1 ” she broke out, her face quivering, 
her voice trembling with passion. 

“ The secret between you and Sir Percival is not that secret,” I 
persisted “ The mystery which darkens Sir Percival’s life was not 
bom with your daughter’s birth, and has not died with your daughter’s 
death ” 

She drew back a step. “ Go 1 ” she said, and pointed sternly to the 
door * 

“ There was no thought of the child in your heart or in his,” I went 
on, determined to press her back to her last defences “ There was no 
bond of guilty love between you and him, when you held those stolen 
meetings—when your husband found you whispering together under 
the vestry of the church ” 1 

Her pointing hand instantly dropped to her side, and the deep flush 
of anger faded from her face while I spoke. I saw the change pass over 
her, I saw that hard, firm, fearless, self-possessed woman quail under 
the terror which her utmost resolution was not strong enough to resist 
—when I said those five last words, “ the vestry of the church ” 

For a minute, or more, we stood looking at each other in silence I 
spoke first 

“ Do you still refuse to trust me ? ” I asked. 

She could not call the colour that had left it back to her face, but she 
had steadied her voice, she had recovered the defiant self-possession of 
her manner, when she answered me. 

“ I do refuse,” she said. 

“ Do you still tell me to go "> ” 

“ Yes Go—and never come back ” 

I walked to the door, waited a moment before I opened it, and 
turned round to look at her again. 

“ I may have news to bring you of Sir Percival, which you don’t 
expect,” I said, “ and in that case, I shall come back ” 

“ There is no news of Sir Percival that I don’t expect, except-” 

, She stopped, her pale face darkened; and she stole back with a 
quiet, stealthy, cat-like step to her chair. 

“ Except the news of his death,” she said, sitting down again, with 
the mockery of a smile just hovering on her cruel Ups, and the furtive 
light of hatred lurking deep in her steady eyes. 

As I opened the door of the room^to go out, she looked round a>t me 
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quickly. The cruel smile slowly widened her lips—she eyed me, with 
a strange, stealthy interest, from head to foot—an unutterable expecta¬ 
tion showed itself wickedly all over her face. Was she speculating, in 
the secrecy of her own heart, on my youth and strength, on the force of 
my sense of injury and the limits of my self-control, and was she con¬ 
sidering the lengths to which they might carry me, if Sir Percival and 
I ever chanced to meet ? The bare doubt that it might be so, drove 
me from her presence, and silenced even the common forms of farewell 
on my lips Without a word more, on my side or on hers, I left the 
room. 

As I opened the outer door, I saw the same clergyman who had 
already passed the house once, about to pass it again, on his way back 
through the square I waited on the door-step to let him go by, and 
looked round, as I did so, at the parlour wmdow. 

Mrs. Catherick had heard his footsteps approaching, m the silence 
of that lonely place, and she was on her feet at the wmdow again, 
waiting for him Not all the strength of all the terrible passions I had 
roused in that woman’s heart, could loosen her desperate hold on the 
one fragment of social consideration which years of resolute effort had 
just dragged within her grasp. There she was again, not a minute after 
I had left her, placed purposely in a position which made it a matter of 
common courtesy on the part of the clergyman to bow to her for a 
second time He raised his hat, once more I saw the hard, ghastly 
face behind the wmdow, soften, and light up with gratified pride ; I 
saw the head with the gnm black cap bend ceremoniously m return 
The clergyman had bowed to her—and in my presence—twice in one 
day 1 


IX 

I left the house, feeling that Mrs, Catherick had helped me a step 
forward, in spite of herself Before I had reached the turning Which 
led out of the square, my attention was suddenly aroused by the sound 
of a closmg door behind me 

I looked round, and saw an undersized man in black, on the door¬ 
step of a house, which, as well as I could judge, stood next to Mrs. 
Cathenck’s place of abode—next to it, on the side nearest to me. The 
man did not hesitate a moment about the direction he should take. He 
advanced rapidly towards the turning at which I had stopped. I 
recognised him as the lawyer’s clerk who had preceded me m my visit 
to Blackwater Park, and who had tried to pick a quarrel with me, when 
I asked him if I could see the house. 

I waited where I was, to ascertain whether his object was to come to 
close quarters and speak, on this occasion. To my surprise, he passed on 
rapidly, without saying a word, without even looking up m my face as 
he went by. This was such a complete inversion of the course of 
proceeding which I had every reason to expect on his part, that my 
curiosity, or rather my suspicion was aroused, and I determined, on 
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my side, to keep him cautiously in view, and to discover what the 
business might be w which he was now employed Without caring 
whether he saw me 01 not, I walked after him He never looked back, 
and he led me straight through the streets to the railway station 

The train was on the pomt of starting, and two or three passengers 
who were late were clustering round the small opemng through which 
the tickets were issued I joined them, and distinctly heard the lawyer’s 
clerk demand a ticket for the Blackwater station I satisfied myself 
that he had actually left by the tram before I came away. 

There was only one interpretation that I could place on what I had 
just seen and heard I had unquestionably observed the man leavmg 
a house which closely adjoined Mrs Cathenck’s residence. He had 
been probably placed there, by Sir Percival’s directions, as a lodger, 
in anticipation of my inquiries leading me, sooner or later, to communi¬ 
cate with Mrs Cathenck He had doubdess seen me go in and come 
out ; and he had hurried away by the first tram to make his repoit at 
Blackwater Park—to which place Sir Peroval would naturally betake 
himself (knowing what he evidendy knew of my movements), m order 
to be ready on the spot, if I returned to Hampshire Before many 
days were over, there seemed every likelihood, now, that he and I 
might meet 

Whatever results events might be destined to produce, I resolved to 
pursue my own course, straight to the end m view, without stopping 
or turning aside, for Sir Percival, or for any one The great responsi¬ 
bility which weighed on me heavily m London—the responsibility of 
so guiding my slightest actions as to prevent them from leadmg acci¬ 
dentally to the discovery of Laura’s place of refuge—was lemoved, 
now that I was in Hampshire. I could go and come as I pleased at 
Welmingham, and if I chanced to fail m observing any necessary 
precautions, the imme diate results, at least, would affect no one but 
myself 

When I left the station, the wmter evening was beginning to close in 
There was little hope of continuing my inquiries after dark to any 
useful purpose, m a neighbourhood that was strange to me Accord¬ 
ingly, I made my way to the nearest hotel, and ordered my dinner and 
my bed. This done, I wrote to Marian, to tell her that I was safe and 
well, and that I had fair prospects of success. I had directed her, on 
leavmg home, to address the first letter she wrote to me (the letter I 
expected to receive the next morning) to “ The Post-Office, Welming- 
hatn ”; and I now begged her to send her second day’s letter to the same 
address. I could easily receive it, by writing to the postmaster, if I 
happened to be away from the town when it arrived. 

The coffee-room of the hotel, as it grew late in the evening, became 
a perfect solitude.« I was left to reflect on what f> had accomplished 
that afternoon, as uninterruptedly as if the house had been my own. 
Before I retired to rest, I had attentively thought over my extraordinary 
interview with Mrs. Cathenck, frui* beginning to end; and had 
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verified, at my leisure, the conclusions which I had hastily drawn m the 
earlier part of the day. 

The vestry of Old Welmingham church was the starting-point 
from which my mmd slowly worked its way back through all that 
I had heard Mrs. Cathenck say, and through all I had seen Mrs. 
Cathenck do. 

At the time when the neighbourhood of the vestry was first referred 
to in my presence by Airs. Clements, I had thought it the strangest 
and most unaccountable of all places for Sir Percival to select for a 
clandestine meeting with the clerk’s wife. Influenced by this im¬ 
pression, and by no other, I had mentioned “ the vestry of the church ” 
before Airs Cathenck, on pure speculation—it represented one of the 
min or peculiarities of the story, which occurred to me while I was 
speaking I was prepared for her answering me confusedly, or angrily ; 
but the blank terror that seized her, when I said the words, took me 
completely by surprise. 3, had long before associated Sir Percival’s 
Secret with the concealment of a serious crime, which Mrs. Cathenck 
knew of—but I had gone no further than this. Now, the woman’s 
paroxysm of terror associated the crime, either directly or indirectly 
with the vestry, and convinced me that she had been more than the 
mere witness of it—she was also the accomplice, beyond a doubt. r~n 

What had been the nature of the crime ? Surely there was a con¬ 
temptible side to it, as well as a dangerous side—or Mrs. Cathenck 
would not have repeated my own words, referring to Sir Percival’s 
rank and power, with such marked disdain as she had certainly displayed. 
It was a contemptible crime, then, and a dangerous crime, and she had 
shared in it, and it was associated with the vestry of the church. 

The next consideration to be disposed of led me a step farther from 
this point 

Airs Catherick’s undisguised contempt for Sir Percival plainly 
extended to his mother as well. She had referred, with the bitterest 
sarcasm, to the great family he had descended from—“ especially by 
the mother’s side.” What did this mean? There appeared to be 
only two explanations of it. Either his mother’s birth had been low ? 
or his mother’s reputation was damaged by some hidden flaw with 
which Mrs. Cathenck and Sir Percival were both pnvately acquainted ? 
I could only put the first explanation to the test by looking at the register 
of her mamage, and so ascertaining her maiden name and her parentage, 
as a preliminary to further inquiries. 

On the other hand, if the second case supposed were the true one, 
what had been the flaw in her reputation ? Remembering the account 
which Manan had given me of Sir Percival’s father and mother, and of 
the suspiciously unsocial secluded life they had both led, I now asked 
myself, whether it might not be possible that his mother had never been 
married at all. Here, again, the register might, by offering written 
evidence of the marriage, prove to me, at any rate, that this doubt had 
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this point, I took up the conclusions which I had previously formed; 
and the same mental process which had discovered the locality of the 
concealed crime, now lodged the register, also, in the vestry of Old 
Welmingham church. 

These were the results of my interview with Mrs. Cathenck—these 
were the various considerations, all steadily convergmg to one point, 
which decided the course of my proceedings on the next day 

The morning was cloudy and lowering, but no ram fell I left my 
bag at the hotel, to wait there till I called for it, and, after inquiring 
the way, set forth on foot for Old Welmingham church 

It was a walk of rather more than two miles, the ground rising slowly 
all the way 

On the highest point stood the church—an ancient, weather-beaten 
building, with heavy buttresses at its sides, and a clumsy square tower 
in front. The vestry, at the back, was built out from the church, and 
seemed to be of the same age Round o the building, at intervals, 
appeared the remains of the village which Mrs Clements had described 
to me as her husband’s place of abode in former years, and which the 
principal inhabitants had long since deserted for the new town. Some 
of the empty houses had been dismantled to their outer walls; some 
had been left to decay with time, and some were still inhabited by 
persons evidently of the poorest class. It was a dreary scene—and yet, 
in the worst aspect of its rum, not so dreary as the modern town that I 
had just left. Here, there was the brown, breezy sweep of surrounding 
fields for the eye to lepose on, here the trees, leafless as they were, still 
varied the monotony of the prospect, and helped the mind to look 
forward to summer-time and shade. 

As I moved away from the back of the church, and passed some of the 
dismantled cottages m search of a person who might direct me to the 
clerk, I saw two men saunter out after me, from behind a wall The 
tallest of the two—a stout muscular man m the dress of a gamekeeper 
—was a stranger to me The other was one of the men who had followed 
me m London, on the day when I left: Mr. Kyrle’s office I had taken 
particular notice of him at the time; and I felt sure that I was not 
mistaken in identifying the fellow on this occasion. 

Neither he nor his companion attempted to speak to me, and both 
kept themselves at a respectful distance—but the motive of their 
presence m the neighbourhood of the church was plainly apparent. 
It was exactly as I had supposed—Sir Percival was already prepared 
for me. My visit to Mrs Cathenck had been reported to him the 
evening before, and those two men had been placed on the look-out 
near the church, in anticipation of my appearance at Old Welmingham. 
If I had wanted any further proof that my investigations had taken the 
right direction at last, the plan now adopted for watching me would 
have supplied it. « 

, I walked on, away from the churchy till I reached one of the inhabited 
houses, with a patch of kitchen garden attached to it, on which a 
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labourer was at work He directed me to the clerk’s abode—a cottage, 
at some little distance off, standing by itself on the outskirts of the for¬ 
saken village The clerk was in-doors, and was just putting on his 
great-coat. He was a cheerful, familiar, loudly-talkative old man, 
with a very poor opimon (as I soon discovered) of the place m which he 
lived, and a happy sense of superiority to his neighbours m virtue of the 
great personal distinction of havmg once been m London 

“ It’s well you came so early, sir,” said the old man, when I had 
mentioned the object of my visit “ I should have been away m ten 
minutes more Parish busmess, sir—and a goodish long trot before 
it’s all done, for a man at my age But, bless you, I’m strong on my 
legs, still 1 As long as a man don’t give at his legs, there’s a deal of 
work left in him Don’t you think so, yourself, sir ? 99 
He took his keys down, while he was talking, from a hook behind 
the fireplace, and locked his cottage door behind us. 

“ Nobody at home to k£ep house for me,” said the clerk, with a 
cheerful sense of perfect freedom from all family encumbrances “ My 
wife’s m the churchyard, there; and my children are all married. A 
wretched place this, isn’t it, sir ? But the parish is a large one—every 
man couldn’t get through the busmess as I do It’s learning does it; 
and I’ve had my share, and a little more I can talk the Queen’s 
English (God bless the Queen ! ) and that’s more than most of the people 
about here can do You’re from London, I suppose, sir ? I’ve been 
m London, a matter of five-and-twenty year ago. What’s the news 
there, now, if you please ? ” 

Chattering on in this way, he led me back to the vestry I looked 
about, to see if the two spies were still m sight They were not visible 
anywhere. After havmg discovered my application to the clerk, they 
had probably concealed themselves where they could watch my next 
proceedmgs m perfect freedom. 

The vestry door was of stout old oak, studded with strong nails, 
and the clerk put his large heavy key mto the lock, with the air of a 
man who knew that he had a difficulty to encounter, and who was not 
quite certain of creditably conquering it 
“ I’m obliged to brmg you this way, sir,” he said, “ because the door 
from the vestry to the church is bolted on the vestry side We might 
have got m through the church, otherwise This is a perverse lock, 
if ever there was one yet It’s big enough for a prison-door, it’s been 

hampered over and over again, and it ought to be changed for a new 
one I’ve mentioned that to the church-warden fifty times over at 
least, he’s always saymg, ‘ I’ll see about it ’—and he never does see 
Ah, it’s a sort of lost comer, this place Not like London—is it, sir ? 
Bless you, we are all^sleep here 1 We don’t march with the times ” 
After some twisting and turning of the key, the heavy lock yielded; 
and he opened the door. 

The vestry was larger than I should have supposed it to be, judging 
from the outside only. It was a dim, mouldy, melancholy old room, 
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with a low, raftered ceiling. Round two sides of it, the sides nearest to 
the interior of the church, ran heavy wooden presses, worm-eaten and 
gaping with age. Hooked to the inner corner of one of these presses 
hung several surplices, all bulging out at their lower ends in an ir¬ 
reverent-looking bundle of limp drapery. Below the surphces, on the 
floor, stood three packing-cases, with the lids half off, half on, and the 
straw profusely bursting out of their cracks and crevices m every direc¬ 
tion Behind them in a corner, was a litter of dusty papers, some 
large and rolled up, like architects’ plans; some loosely strung to¬ 
gether on files, like bills or letters The room had once been lighted 
by a small side wmdow, but this had been bricked up, and a lantern 
skyhght was now substituted for it The atmosphere of the place was 
heavy and mouldy, being rendered additionally oppressive by the 
closing of the door which led mto the chuich Tins door also was 
composed of solid oak, and was bolted, at the top and bottom, on the 
Vestry side. 

“ We might be tidier, mightn’t we, sir ? ” said the cheerful clerk 
“ But when you’re m a lost corner of a place like, what are you to do ? 
Why, look here, now—just look at these packmg-cases. There they’ve 
been, for a year or more, ready to go down to London—there they are, 
littering the place—and there they’ll stop as long as the nails hold them 
together.^ I’ll tell you what, sir, as I said before, this is not London. 
We are all asleep here Bless you, we don’t march with the times ! ” 

“ What is there m the packmg-cases ? ” I asked. 

“ Bits of old wood carvings from the pulpit, and panels from the 
chancel, and images from the organ-loft,” said the clerk “ Portraits 
of the twelve apostles in wood'—and not a whole nose among ’em. All 
broken, and worm-eaten, and crumbhng to dust at the edges—as 
brittle as crockery, sir, and as old as the church, if not older.” 

“ And why were they going to London ? To be repaired ? ” 

“ That’s it, sir To be repaired; and where they were past repair, 
to be copied in sound wood But, bless you, the money fell short— 
and there they are, waiting for new subscriptions, and nobody to sub¬ 
scribe. It was all done a year ago, sir. Six gentlemen dined together 
about it, at the hotel in the new town. They made speeches and passed 
resolutions, and put their names down, and printed off thousands of 
prospectuses. Beautiful prospectuses, sir, all flourished over with 
Gothic devices m red ink, saying it was a disgrace not to restore the 
church and repair the famous carvings, and so on There are the 
prospectuses that couldn’t be distributed, and the architect’s plans and 
estimates, and the whole correspondence which set everybody at logger- 
heads and ended m a dispute, all down together m that corner, behind 
the packing-cases. The money dribbled in a little at first—but what 
can you expect out of London ? There was just enough, you know, to 
pack the broken carvings, and get the estimates, and pay the printer’s 
bill—and after that, there wasn’t a'’halfpenny left There the idlings 
are, as I said before We have nowhere else to put them—nobody in 
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the new town cares about accommodating us —we’re in s lost comer— 
and this is an untidy vestry—and who’s to help it?—that’s what I 
want to know ” 

My anxiety to examine the register did not dispose me to offer much 
encouragement to the old man’s talkativeness I agreed with him that 
nobody could help the untidiness of the vestry—and then suggested 
that we should proceed to our busmess without more delay. 

“ Ay ay, the marriage-register, to be sure,” said the clerk, taking a 
little bunch of keys from his pocket. “ How far do you want to look 
back, sir ? ” 

Marian had informed me of Sir Percival’s age, at the time when we 
had spoken together of his marriage engagement with Laura. She 
had then described him as being forty-five years old Calculating 
back from this, and making due allowance for the year that had passed 
smce I had gamed my information, I found that he must have been 
bom in eighteen hundred and four, and that I might safely start on 
my search through the register from that date 
“ I want to begm with die year eighteen hundred and four,” I said 
“ Which way after that, sir ? ” asked the clerk “ Forwards to our 
tune, or backwards away from us ? ” 

“ Backwards from eighteen hundred and four ” 

He opened the door of one of the presses—the press from the iide of 
which die surplices were hanging—and produced a large volume bound 
in greasy brown leathei I was struck by the insecurity of die place in 
winch the register was kept The door of the press was warped and 
cracked with age, and the lock was of the smallest and commonest 
kind I could have forced it easily with the walking-stick I carried 
m my hand 

“ Is that considered a sufficiendy secure place for the register ? ” 
I inquired “ Surely, a book of such importance as this ought to be 
protected by a better lock, and kept carefully in an iron safe ? ” 

“ Well, now, that’s curious ! ” said die clerk, shutting up the book 
again, just after he had opened it, and smacking his hand cheerfully 
on the cover. “ Those were the very words my old master was always 
saying years and years ago, when I was a lad * Why isn’t the register ’ 
(meaning this register here, under my hand)— £ why isn’t it kept m an 
iron safe ? ’ If I’ve heard him say that once, I’ve heard him say it a 
hundred times *■ He was the sohcitor, in diose days, sir, who had the 
appointment of vestry-clerk to this church. A fine hearty old gende- 
man—and the most particular man breathing. As long as he lived, he 
kept a copy of this book, in his office at Knowlesbury, and had it posted 
up regular, from time to time, to correspond with the fresh entries here. 
You would hardly think it, but he had his own appointed days, once or 
twice, m every quafler, for riding over to this church on his old white 
pony to check the copy, by the register, with his own eyes and hands. 
£ How do I know ’ (he used to say)— £ how do I know that the register 
in this vestry may not be stolen’or destroyed ? Why isn’t it kept m 
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an iron safe ? Why can’t I make other people as careful as I am my¬ 
self ? Some of these days there will be an accident happen—and when 
the register’s lost, then the parish will find out the value of my copy.’ 
He used to take his pinch of snuff after that, and look about him as 
bold as a lord Ah 1 the like of him for doing business isn’t easy to 
find now You may go to London and not match him, even there 
Which year did you say, sir ? Eighteen hundred and what ? ” 

“ Eighteen hundred and four,” I replied, mentally resolving to give 
the old man no more opportunities of talking, until my examination 
of the register was over. 

The clerk put on his spectacles, and turned over the leaves of the 
register, carefully wetting his finger and thumb, at every third page. 
“ There it is, sir,” he said, with another cheerful smack on the open 
volume. “ There’s the year you want.” 

As I was ignorant of the month in which Sir Percival was bom, I 
began my backward search with the early part of the year The 
register-book was of the old-fashioned kind; the entries being all 
made on blank pages in manuscript, and the divisions which separated 
them being indicated by ink hues drawn across the page, at the close 
of each entry 

I reached the beginning of the year eighteen hundred and four, 
without encountering the marriage, and then travelled back through 
December, eighteen hundred and three, through November, and 
October, through- 

No 1 not through September also. Under the heading of that month 
in the year I found the marriage • 

I looked carefully at the entry. It was at the bottom of a page, and 
was, for want of room, compressed into a smaller space than that 
occupied by the marriages above The marriage immediately before it 
was impressed on my attention by the circumstance of the bridegroom's 
Christian name being the same as my own The entry immediately 
following it (on the top of the next page) was noticeable, m another way, 
from the large space it occupied, the record, in this case, registering 
the marriage of two brothers at the same time The register of the 
marriage of Sir Felix Glyde was m no respect remarkable, except for 
the narrowness of the space into which it was compressed at the bottom 
of the page The information about his wife, was the usual information 
given m such cases. She was descnbed as “ Cecilia Jane Elster, of 
Park-View Cottages, Knowlesbury, only daughter of the late Patrick 
Elster, Esq., formerly of Bath.” 

I noted down these particulars m my pocket-book, feeling, as I did 
so, both doubtful and disheartened about my next proceedings The 
Secret, which I had believed, until this moment, to be within my 
grasp, seemed now farther from my reach than. eVfer. * 

what suggestions of any mystery unexplained had arisen out of my 
visit to the vestry ? I saw no suggestions anywhere. What progress 
had I made towards discovering the Suspected stain on the reputation 
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of Sir Peraval’s mother ? The one fact I had ascertained, vindicated 
her reputation Fresh doubt, fresh difficulties, fresh delays, began to 
open before me in inter min able prospect What was I to do next ? 
The one immediate resource left to me, appeared to be this I might 
institute inquiries about “ Miss Elster, of Knowlesbury,” on the chance 
of advancing towards the mam object of my investigation, by first dis¬ 
covering the secret of Mrs Catherick’s contempt for Sir Peraval’s 
mother 

“ Have you found what you wanted, sir ? ” said the clerk, as I closed 
the register-book 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ but I have some inquiries still to make I 
suppose the clergyman who offiaated here m the year eighteen hundred 
and three is no longer alive ? ” 

“ No, no, sir, he was dead three or four years before I came here— 
and that was as long ago as the year twenty-seven. I got this place, 
sir,” persisted my talkative, old friend, ‘ through the clerk before me 
leavmg it They say he was driven out of house and home by his wife 
—and she’s living still, down in the new town there. I don’t know the 
rights of the story myself, all I know is, I got the place. Mr Wans- 
borough got it for me—the son of my old master that I was telling you 
of He’s a free pleasant gentleman as ever lived, rides to the hounds, 
keeps his pointers, and all that. He’s vestry-clerk here now, as his 
father was before him.” 

“ Did you not tell me your former master hved at Knowlesbury ? ” 
I asked, calling to min d the long story about the prease gentleman of 
the old school, with which my talkative friend had weaned me before 
he opened the register-book 

“ Yes, to be sure, sir,” rephed the clerk “ Old Mr Wansborough 
hved at Knowlesbury, and young Mr. Wansborough hves there too.” 

“ You said just now he was vestry-clerk, like his father before him 
I am not quite sure that I know what a vestry-clerk is.” 

“ Don’t you indeed, sir ?—and you come from London, too 1 Every 
pansh church, you know, has a vestry-clerk and a pansh-derk. The 
pansh-derk is a man like me (except that I’ve got a deal more lear ning 
than most of them—though I don’t boast of it). The vestry-clerk is a 
sort of appointment that the lawyers get, and if there’s any business 
to be done for the vestry, why there they are to do it It’s just the 
same m London Every pansh church there has got its vestry-clerk— 
and, you may take my word for it, he’s sure to be a lawyer.” 

“ Then, young Mr Wansborough is a lawyer, I suppose ? ” 

“ Of course he is, sir ! A lawyer m High Street, Knowlesbury— 
the old offices that his father had before him. The number of times 
I’ve swept those offices out, and seen the old gentleman come trotting 
in to business on his white pony, looking right and left all down the 
street, and nodding to everybody 1 Bless you, he was a popular 
character '—he’d have done in London ! ” 

“ How far is it to Knowlesbury from this place ?” 
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“ A long stretch, sir,*’ said the clerk, with that exaggerated idea of 
distances, and that vivid perception of difficulties in getting from place 
to place, which is peculiar to all country people “ Nigh on five mile, 
I can tell yon! ” 

It was sail early in the forenoon. There was plenty of time for a 
walk to Knowlesbury and back again to Wel min gham, and there was 
no person probably in the town who was fitter to assist my inquiries 
about the character and position of Sir Percival’s mother, before her 
marriage, than the local solicitor Resolving to go at once to Knowles¬ 
bury on foot, I led the way out of the vestry. 

“ Thank you badly, sir,” said the clerk, as I slipped my little present 
mto his hand. “ Are you really going to walk all die way to Knowles¬ 
bury and back ? Well 1 you’re strong on your legs, too—and what a 
blessing that is, isn’t it ? There’s the road; you can’t miss it. I wish I 
was going your way—it’s pleasant to meet with gentlemen from London, 
m a lost comer like this. One hears tjie news Wish you good 
morning, sir—and thank you kindly once more ” 

We parted. As I left the church behind me, I looked back—and 
there were the two men again, on the road below, with a third person 
in their company; that third person bemg the short man in black, 
whom I had traced to the railway the evening before. 

The three stood talking together for a little while—then separated. 
The man m black went away by himself towards Welmingham, the 
other two remained together, evidendy waiting to follow me, as soon 
as I walked on. 

I proceeded on my way, without letting the fellows see that I took 
any special notice of them They caused me no conscious irritation 
of feeling at that moment—on the contrary, they rather revived my 
sinking hopes. In the surprise of discovering the evidence of the 
marriage, I had forgotten the inference I had drawn, on first perceiving 
the men in the neighbourhood of the vestry. Their reappearance 
reminded me that Sir Percival had anticipated my visit to Old Welming¬ 
ham church, as the next result of my interview with Mrs. Cathenck— 
otherwise, he would never have placed his spies there to wait for me. 
Smoothly and fairly as appearances looked in the vestry, there was 
something wrong beneath them—there was something m the register- 
book, for aught I knew, that I had not discovered yet. 


Once out of sight of the church, I pressed forward briskly on my way 
to Knowlesbury. 

The road was, for the most part, straight and,level. Whenever I 
looked back over it, I saw the two spies, steadily following me. For 
the greater part of tide way, they kept at a safe distance behind. But, 
Mice or twice, they quickened their pace, as if with the purpose of over¬ 
taking me—then stopped—consulted together—and fell back again to 
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their former position. They had some special object evidently in 
view ; and they seemed to be hesitating, or differing about the best 
means of accomplishing it. I could not guess exactly what their 
design might be; but I felt senous doubts of reaching Knowlesbury 
without some mischance happening to me on the way Those doubts 
were realised 

I had just entered on a lonely part of the road, with a sharp turn at 
some distance ahead, and had just concluded (calculating by time) that 
I must be getting near to the town, when I suddenly heard the steps of 
the men close behind me 

Before I could look round, one of them (the man by whom I had 
been followed m London) passed rapidly on my left side, and hustled 
me with his shoulder. I had been more irritated by the manner in which 
he and his companion had dogged my steps all the way from Old 
Welmmgham than I was myself aware of; and I unfortunately pushed 
the fellow away smartly wifh my open hand He instantly shouted 
for help His companion, the tall man in the gamekeeper’s clothes, 
sprang to my nght side—and the next moment the two scoundrels held 
me pimoned between them in the middle of the road 

The conviction that a trap had been laid for me, and the vexation of 
knowing that I had fallen into it, fortunately restrained me from making 
my position still worse by an unavailable struggle with two men—one 
of whom would, m all probability have been more than a match for me, 
single-handed I repressed the first natural movement by which I 
had attempted to shake them off, and looked about to see if there was 
any person near to whom I could appeal. 

A labourer was at work m an adjoining field, who must have witnessed 
all that had passed * I called to him to follow us to the town. He 
shook his head with stolid obstinacy, and walked away, m the direction 
of a cottage which stood back from the high road. At the same time 
the men who held me between them declaied their intention of charging 
me with an assault I was cool enough and wise enough, now, to 
make no opposition “ Drop your hold of my arms,” I said, “ and I 
will go with you to the town ” The man in the gamekeeper’s dress 
roughly refused. But the shorter man was sharp enough to look to 
consequences, and not to let his companion commit himself by un- 
necessary violence He made a sign to the other, and I walked on 
. between them, with my arms free 

We reached the turning m the road ; and there, close before us, were 
the suburbs of Knowlesbury. One of the local policemen was walking 
along the path by the roadside The men at once appealed to him. He 
replied that the magistrate was then sitting at the town-hall; and 
recommended that we should appear before him immediately. 

* We went on to the town-hall. The clerk made out a formal summons 5 
and the charge was preferred against me, with the customary exaggera¬ 
tion and the customary perversion^of the truth, on such occasions. The 
magistrate (an ill-tempered man, with a sour enjoyment in the exercise 
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of his own power) inquired if any one on, or near, the road had witnessed 
the assault; and, greatly to my surprise, the complainant admitted 
the presence of the labourer in the field. I was enlightened, however, 
as to the object of the admission, by the magistrate’s next words He 
remanded me, at once, for the production of the witness, expressing, 
at the same tune, his willingness to take bail for my reappearance, if 
I could produce one responsible surety to offer it If I had been 
known m the town, he would have liberated me on my own recogni¬ 
sances ; but, as I was a total stranger, it was necessary that I should 
find responsible bail 

The whole object of the stratagem was now disclosed to me It had 
been so managed as to make a remand necessary m a town where I was 
a perfect stranger, and where I could not hope to get my liberty on bail 
The remand merely extended over three days, until the next sitting of 
the magistrate But, in that tune, while I was in confinement. Sir 
Percival might use any means he pleased tp embarrass my future pro¬ 
ceedings—perhaps to screen himself from detection altogether—without 
the slightest fear of any hindrance on my part At the end of the three 
days, the charge would, no doubt, be withdrawn; and the attendance 
of the witness would be perfectly useless * 

My indignation, I may almost say, my despair, at this mischievous 
check to all further progress—so base and trifling in itself, and yet so 
disheartening and so serious m its probable results—qmte unfitted me, 
at first, to reflect on the best means of extricating myself from the- 
dilemma in which I now stood I had the folly to call for writing 
materials, and to think of privately communicating my real position'to 
the magistrate. The hopelessness and the imprudence of this pro¬ 
ceeding failed to strike me before I had actually written the opening 
lines of the letter It was not till I had pushed the paper away—not till* 
I am ashamed to say, I had almost allowed the vexation of my helpless 
position to conquer me—that a course of action suddenly occurred to 
my mind, which Sir Percival had probably not anticipated, add which 
might set me free again in a few hours. I determined to communicate 
the situation in which I was placed to Mr Dawson, of Oak Lodge 

I had visited this gentleman’s house, it may be remembered, at the 
time of my first inquiries in the Blackwater Park neighbourhood 5 and 
I had presented to him a letter of introduction from Miss Halcombc, m 
which she recommended me to his friendly attention in the strongest 
terms. I now wrote, referring to this letter, and to what I had pre¬ 
viously told Mr. Dawson of the delicate and dangerous nature of my 
inquiries I had not revealed to him the truth about Laura; having 
merely described my errand as being of the utmost importance to 
private family interests with which Miss Halcombc was concerned. 
Using the same caution stall, I now accounted for my presence at 
Knowlesbury m the same maimer—and I put it to the doctor to Say 
whether the trust reposed m me by a lady whom he well knew, and the 
hospitality I had myself received in *his house, justified me or not in 
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asking him to come to my assistance in a place where I was quite 
friendless. 

I obtained permission to hire a messenger to dnve away at once with 
my letter, m a conveyance which might be used to bring the doctor 
back immediately Oak Lodge was on the Knowlesbury side of Black- 
water The man declared he could dnve there m forty minutes, and 
could bring Mr Dawson back m forty more. I directed him to follow 
the doctor wherever he might happen to be, if he was not at home— 
and then sat down to wait for the result with all the patience and all the 
hope that I could summon to help me. 

It was not quite half-past one when the messenger departed Before 
half-past three, he returned, and brought the doctor with him Mr. 
Dawson’s kindness, and the delicacy with which he treated his prompt 
assistance qmte as a matter of course, almost overpowered me The 
bail required was offered, and accepted imm ediately Before four 
o’clock, on that afternoon, I was shaking hands warmly with the good 
old doctor—a free man again—in the streets of Knowlesbury. 

Mr. Dawson hospitably mvited me to go back with him to Oak 
Lodge, and take up my quarters there for the night I could only 
reply that my time was not my own, and I could only ask him to let 
me pay my visit m a few days, when I might repeat my thanks, and offer 
to him all the explanations which I felt to be only his due, but which 
I was not then in a position to make We parted with friendly assur¬ 
ances on both sides, and I turned my steps at once to Mr. Wans- 
borough’s office m the High-Street. 

*Tinfe was now of the last importance. 

The news of my being free on bail would reach Sir Percival, to an 
absolute certainty, before night If the next few hours did not put me 
m a position to justify his worst fears, and to hold him helpless at my 
mercy, I might lose every mch of the ground I had gamed, never to 
recover it again The unscrupulous nature of the man, the local 
influence he possessed, the desperate peril of exposure with which my 
blindfold inquiries threatened him—all warned me to press on to 
positive discovery, without the useless waste of a single minute I 
had-found time to think, while I was waiting for Mr. Dawson’s arrival; 
and I had well employed it. Certain portions of the conversation of 
the talkative old'clerk, which had weaned me at the time, now recurred 
to my memory with a new significance; and a suspicion crossed my 
mind darkly, winch had not occurred to me while I was in the vestry 
On my way to Knowlesbury, I had only proposed to apply to Mr 
Wansborough for information on the subject of Sir Percival’s mother 
My object, now, was to examine the duplicate register of Old Welming- 
ham Church 

Mr. WansborougS was m his office when I inquired for him. 

He was a jovial, red-faced, easy-looking man—more like a country 
squire than a lawyer—and he seemed to be both surprised and amused 

by my application. He had heafd of his father’s copy of the register; 

1 
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but had not even seen it himself It had never been inquired after— 
and it was no doubt m the strong room, among other papers that had 
not been disturbed since his father’s death. It was a pity (Mr. Wans- 
borough said) that the old gentleman was not alive to hear his precious 
copy asked for at last. He would have ridden his favourite hobby 
harder than ever, now. How had I come to hear of the copy ? was it 
through anybody m the town ? 

I parried the question as well as I could. It was impossible at this 
stage of the investigation to be too cautious; and it was just as well 
not to let Mr. Wansborough know prematurely that I had already 
examined the original register. I described myself, therefore, as 
pursuing a family inquiry, to the object of which every possible saving 
of time was of great importance. I was anxious to send certain par¬ 
ticulars to London by that day’s post j and one look at the duplicate 
register (paying, of course, the necessary fees) might supply what I 
required, and save me a further journey to Old Weimingham. I added 
that, in the event of my subsequently requiring a copy of the original 
register, I should make application to Mr. Wansborough’s office to 
furnish me with the document 

After this explanation no objection was made to producing the copy. 
A cleik was sent to the strong room, and after some delay, returned with 
the volume. It was of exactly the same size as the volume in the vestry; 
the only difference being that the copy was more smartly bound. I 
took it with me to an unoccupied desk. My hands were trembling— 
my bead was burning hot—I felt the necessity of concealing my 
agitation as well as I could from the persons about me m the' room, 
before I ventured on opening tire book. 

On the blank page at the beginning, to which I first turned, were 
traced some lmes, in faded ink. They contained these words : 

“ Copy of the Marriage Register of Weimingham Parish Church, 
Executed under my orders ; and afterwards compared, entry by entry, 
with the original, by myself. (Signed) Robert Wansborough, vestry- 
clerk.” Below tins note, there was a line added, in another hand¬ 
writing, as follows: “ Extending from the first of January, 1800, to 
the thirtieth of June, 1815.” 

I turned to the month of September, eighteen hundred and three. 
I found the marriage of the man whose Christian name was the same as 
my own I found the double register of the marriages of the two 
brothers, And between these entries, at the bottom of the page-? 

Nothing! Not a vestige of the entry which recorded the marriage of 
Sir Feint Clyde and Cecilia Jane Elster, ns the register of the church! 

My heart gave a great bound, and throbbed as if it would stifle me. 
I looked again—I was afraid to believe the evidence of my own eyes. 
No 1 not a doubt, The marriage was not there/ The entries of the 
copy occupied exactly the same places on the page as the entries in the 
original. The last entry on one page recorded the marriage of the man 
with my Christian name. Below it, r there was a blank space—a space 
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evidently left because it was too narrow to contain the entry of the 
marriages of the two brothers, which in the copy, as m the original, 
occupied the top of the next page. That space told the whole story 1 
There it must have remained, m the church register, from eighteen 
hundred and three (when the marriage had been solemnised and the 
copy had been made) to eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, when 
Sir Percival appeared at Old Wekmngham Here, at Knowlesbury, 
was the chance of committing a forgery, shown to me m the copy— 
and there, at Old Welmmgham, was the forgery committed, m the 
register of the church. 

My head turned giddy; I held by the desk to keep myself from 
falling Of all the suspicions which had struck me in relation to that 
desperate man, not one had been near the truth. The idea that he was 
not Sir Percival Glyde at all, that he had no more claim to the baronetcy 
and to Blackwalei Park than the poorest labourer who worked on the 
estate, had never once occurred to my mind. At one time, I had thought 
he might be Anne Catherick’s father, at another time I had thought 
he might have been Anne Cathenck’s husband—the offence of which 
he was really guilty had been, from first to last, beyond the wildest 
reach of my imagination 

The paltry means by which the fraud had been effected, the magni¬ 
tude and darmg of the crime that it represented, the horror of the 
consequences involved in its discovery, overwhelmed me. Who could 
wonder now at the brute-restlessness of the wretch’s life; at his 
desperate alternations between abject duplicity and reckless violence, 
at die madness of guilty distrust which had made him imprison Anne 
Cathenck m the Asylum, and had given him over to the vile conspiracy 
against his wife, on the bare suspicion that the one and the other knew 
his terrible secret ? The disclosure of that secret might, in past years, 
have hanged him—might now transport him for life The disclosure 
of that secret, even if the sufferers by his deception spared him the 
penalties of the law, would deprive him, at one blow, of the name, the 
rank, the estate, the whole social existence that he had usurped. This 
was the Secret, and it was mine—a word from me, and house, lands, 
baronetcy, were gone from him for ever—a word from me, and he was 
driven out into the world, a nameless, penniless, friendless outcast! 
The man’s whole future hung on my bps—and he knew it by this time 
as certainly as I did! 

That last thought steadied me. Interests far more precious than my 
own depended on the caution which must now guide my slightest 
actions There was no possible treachery which Sir Percival might 
not attempt against me. In the danger and desperation of his position, 
he would be staggered by no risks, he would recoil at no crime—he 
would, literally, hesitate at nothing to save himself. 

I considered for a minute. My first necessity was to secure positive 
evidence, m writing, of the discovery that I had just made, and, in the 
event of any personal misadventure happening to me, to place that 
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evidence beyond Sir Percival’s reach. The copy of the register was 
sure to be safe in Mr. Wansborough’s strong room But the position 
of the original, in the vestry was, as I had seen with my own eyes, 
anything but secure. 

In this emergency, I resolved to return to the church, to apply again 
to the cleric, and to take the necessary extract from the register, before 
I slept that night. I was not then aware that a legally-certified copy 
was necessary, and that no document merely drawn out by myself could 
claim the proper importance, as a proof I was not aware of this, and 
my determination to keep my present proceedings a secret, prevented 
me from asking any questions which might have procured the necessary 
information My one anxiety was the anxiety to get back tq Old 
Welmingham. I made the best excuse I could for the discomposure 
in my face and manner, whiph Mr Wansborough had already noticed; 
Hd the necessary fee on his table ; arranged that I should write to him 
in a day or two, and left the office, with my head m a whirl, and my 
blood throbbing through my vems at fever heat. 

It was just getting dark. The idea occurred to me that I might be 
followed again, and attacked on the high road 
My walking-stick was a light one, of little or no use for purposes of 
defence. I stopped, before leaving Knowlesbury, and bought a stout 
country cudgel, short, and heavy at the head With this homely 
weapon, if any one man tried to stop me, I was a match for him. If 
more than one attacked me, I could trust to my heels. In my school¬ 
days, I had been a noted runner—and I had not wanted for practice 
since, in the later time of my experience in Central America 
I started from the town at a brisk pace, and kept the middle of 
the road 

A small misty ram was falling; and it was impossible, for the first 
half of the way, to make sure whether I was followed or not. But at 
the last half of my journey, when I supposed myself to be about two 
miles from the church, I saw a man run by me m the ram—and then 
heard the gate of a field by the roadside, shut to sharply. I kept straight 
on, with my cudgel ready in my hand, my ears on the alert, and my eyes 
straining to see through the mist and the darkness Before I had 
advanced a hundred yards, there was a rustling in the hedge on my 
nght, and three men sprang out into the road. 

I drew aside on the instant to the footpath. The two foremost men 
were earned beyond me, before they could check themselves. The 
third was as quick as lightning. He stopped—half-turned—and struck 
at me with, his stick. The blow was aimed at hazard, and was not a 
severe one It fell on my left shoulder. I returned it heavily on his 
head. He staggered back, and jostled his two companions, just as they 
were both rushing at me. This circumstance gave me a moment’s 
start. I slipped by them, and took to the middle of the road again, at 
-the top of my speed. 0 

The two unhurt men pursued me. They were both good runners; 
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the road was smooth and level; and for the first five minutes or more, 
I was conscious that I did not gain on them. It was perilous work 
to run for long m the darkness I could barely see the dim black line 
of the hedges on either side, and any chance obstacle in the road would 
have thrown me down to a certainty. Ere long, I felt the ground chang¬ 
ing • it descended from the level at a turn, and then rose agam beyond 
Downhill, the men rather gamed on me, but, up-hill, I began to 
distance them. The rapid, regular thump of their feet grew fainter on 
my ear, and I calculated by the sound that I was far enough in advance 
to take to the fields, with a good chance of their passing me in the dark¬ 
ness Diverging to the footpath, I made for the first break that I could 
guess at, rather than see, in the edge. It proved to be a closed gate I 
vaulted over, and finding myself m a field, kept across it steadily, with 
my back to the road I heard the men pass the gate, still running— 
—then, m a minute more, heard one of them call to the other to come 
back It was no matter what they did, now, I was out of their sight 
and out of their hearing I 'kept straight across the field, and, when I 
had reached the further extremity of it, waited there for a minute to 
recover my breath. 

It was impossible to venture back to the road; but I was determined, 
nevertheless, to get to Old Welmingham that evening. 

Neither moon nor stars appeared to guide me. I only knew that I 
had kept the wind and ram at my back on leaving Knowlesbury—and 
if I now kept them at my back still, I might at least be certain of not 
advancing altogether m the wrong direction. ' 

Proceeding on this plan, I crossed the country—meeting with no 
worse obstacles than hedges, ditches, and thickets, which every now and 
then obliged me to alter my course for a little while—until I found 
myself on a hill-side, with the ground slopmg away steeply before me. 
I descended to the bottom of the hollow, squeezed my way through a 
hedge, and got out mto a lane Havmg turned to the right on leavmg 
the road, I now turned to the left, on the chance of regaining the line 
from which I had wandered After following the muddy windings of 
the lane for ten minutes or more, I saw a cottage with a hght in one of 
the windows. The garden gate was open to the lane ; and I went m at 
once to inquire my way. 

Before I could knock at the door, it was suddenly opened, and a 
man came running out with a lighted lantern in his hand He stopped 
and held it up at the sight of me. We both started as we saw each 
other. My wanderings had led me round the outskirts of the village, 
and had brought me out at the lower end of it. I was back at Old 
Welmingham; and the man with the lantern was no other than my 
acquaintance of the morning, the parish clerk. 

His manner appeared to have altered strangely, in the interval smce 
I had last seen hurt. He looked suspicious and confused j his ruddy 
cheeks were deeply flushed j and his first words, when he spoke, were 
quite unintelligible to me. 
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“ Where are the keys ? ” he asked. “ Have you taken them ? ” 

“ What keys ? ” I repeated. “ I have this moment come from 
Knowlesbury What keys do you mean ? 35 

“ The keys of the vestry Lord save us and help us ! what shall I 
do ? The keys are gone ! Do you hear ? 33 cried the old man, shaking 
the lantern at me, in his agitation, “ the keys are gone 1 33 

“ How ? When "> Who can have taken them ? 33 

“ I don’t know,” said the clerk, starmg about him wildly m the dark¬ 
ness “ I’ve only just got back I told you I had a long day’s work 
this morning—I locked the door, and shut the window down—it’s 
open now, the window's open. Look ! somebody has got in there, and 
taken the keys ” 

He turned to the casement window to show me that it was wide 
open The door of the lantern came loose from its fastenings as he 
swayed it round ; and the wind blew the candle out instantly. 

“ Get another light,” I said; “ and let^us both go to the vestry to¬ 
gether. Quick 1 quick 1 ” 

I hurried him into the house The treachery that I had every reason 
to expect, the treachery that might deprive me of every advantage I had 
gained, was, at that moment, perhaps, in process of accomplishment. 
My impatience to reach die church was so great, that I could not remain 
inactive in the cottage while die clerk lit the lantern again. I walked 
out, down the garden path, mto the lane. 

Before I had advanced ten paces, a man approached me from the 
direction leading to the church. He spoke respectfully as we met. I 
could not see his face ; but, judging by his voice only, he was a perfect 
stranger to me 

“ I beg your pardon. Sir Percival-” he began. 

I stopped him before he could say more. 

“ The darkness misleads you,” I said “ I am not Sir Percival.” 

The man drew back direedy 

“ I thought it was my master,” he muttered, in a confused, doubtful 
wav. 

-tf 

“ You expected to meet your master here ? ” 

“ I was told to wait in the lane.” 

With that answer, he retraced his steps I looked back at the 
cottage, and saw the clerk coming out, with the lantern lighted once 
more. I took the old man’s arm to help him on the more quickly We 
hastened along the lane, and passed the person who had accosted me 
As well as I could see by the light of the lantern, he was a servant out 
of livery 

“ Who’s that,” whispered the clerk “ Does he know anything 
about the keys ? ” n 

“ We won’t wait to ask him,” I replied. “ We will go on to the 
vestry first.” 

The church was not visible, evenby day-time, until the end of the 
lane was reached. As we mounted the rising ground* which led to the 
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building from that point, one of the village children—a boy—came 
close up to us, attracted by the light we carried, and recognised the 
clerk. 

“ I say, measter,” said the boy, pulling officiously at the clerk’s 
coat, “ there be s ummo n up yander m the church. I heerd un lock the 
door on hisself—I heard un strike a loight wi’ a match ” 

The clerk trembled, and leaned agamst me heavily 
“ Come 1 come! ” I said encouragingly. “ We are not too late. 
We will catch the man, whoever he is. Keep the lantern, and follow 
me as fast as you can.” 

I mounted the hill rapidly The dark mass of the church-tower was 
the first object I discerned dimly against the night sky As I turned 
aside to get round to the vestry, I heard heavy footsteps close to me 
The servant had ascended to the church after us. “ I don’t mean any 
harm,” he said, when I turned round on him, “ I’m only looking for 
my master ” The tones in which he spoke betrayed unmistakable 
fear I took no notice of huh, and went on 
The instant I turned the comer, and came in view of the vestry, I 
saw the lantern-skylight of the roof brilliantly ht up from within It 
shone out with dazzling brightness against the murky, starless sky. 

I hurried through the churchyard to the door 
As I got nearer, there was a strange smell stealing out on the damp 
night air I heard a snappmg noise inside—I saw the light above grow 
brighter and brighter—a pane of the glass cracked—I ran to the door, 
and put my hand on it The vestry was on fire 1 
Before I could move, before I could draw my breath after that 
discovery, I was horror-struck by a heavy thump agamst the door, from 
the inside I heard the key worked violently an the lock—I heard a 
man’s voice, behind the door, raise to a dreadful shrillness, screaming 
for help. 

The servant, who had followed me, staggered back shuddering, and 
dropped to his knees. “ Oh, my God * ” he said, “ it’s Sir Percival! ” 
As the words passed his bps, the cleik joined us—and, at the same 
moment, there was another, and a last, grating turn of the key in the 
lock. 

“ The Lord have mercy on his soul 1 ” said the old man. “ He is 
doomed and dead. He has hampered the lock ” 

I rushed to the door. The one absorbmg purpose that had filled 
all my thoughts, that had controlled all my actions, for weeks and weeks 
past, vanished m an instant from my mind. All remembrance of the 
heartless injury the man’s crimes had inflicted; of the love, the inno¬ 
cence, the happiness he had pitilessly laid waste, of the oath I had 
sworn in my own heart to s umm on him to the terrible reckoning that 
he deserved—passed'ffom my memoiy like a dream. I remembered 
nothing but the honor of his situation. I felt nothing but the natural 
human impulse to sav e him from a frightful death. 

“ Try the othej; door ! ” I shoutdd. “ Try the door into the church I 
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The lock’s hampered. You’re a dead man if you waste another 
moment on it ” 

There had been no renewed cry for help, when the key was turned for 
the last time Theie was no sound, now, of any kind, to give token 
that he was still alive I heard nothing but the quickening crackle of the 
flames, and the sharp snap of the glass in the skylight above. 

I looked round at my two companions The servant had risen to his 
feet he had taken the lantern, and was holding it up vacantly at the 
door Terror seemed to have struck him with downright idiocy—he 
waited at my heels, he followed me about when I moved, like a dog. 
The clerk sat crouched up on one of the tombstones, shivering, and 
moaning to himself. The one moment in which I looked at them was 
enough to show me that they were both helpless. 

Hardly knowing what I id, acting desperately on the first impulse 
that occurred to me, I seized the servant and pushed him against the 
vestry wall “ Stoop 1 ” I said, “ and hold by the stones. I am going 
to climb over you to the roof—I am goihg to break the skylight, and 
give him some air 1 ” 

The man trembled from head to foot, but he held firm. I got on 
his back, with my cudgel m my mouth, seized the parapet with both 
hands, and was instantly on the roof. In the frantic hurry and 
agitation of the moment, it never struck me that I might let out the 
flame instead of letting m the air. I struck at the skylight, and battered 
in the cracked, loosened glass at a blow. The fire leaped out hire a wild 
beast from its lair If the wind had not changed, in the position I 
occupied, to set it away from me, my exertions might have ended 
then and there I crouched on the roof as the smoke pouied out above 
me, with the flame. The gleams and flashes of the light showed me 
the servant’s face starmg up vacantly under the wall ; the clerk risen 
to bis feet on the tombstone, wringing lus hands in despair; and the 
scanty population of the village, haggard men and terrified women, 
clustered beyond in the churchyard—all appearing and disappearing, 
in the red of the dreadful glare, in the black of the choking smoke. 
And the man beneath my feet'—the man, suffocating, burning, dying 
so near us all, so utterly beyond our reach 1 

The thought half maddened me. I lowered myself from the roof, 
by my hands, and dropped to the ground. 

“ The key to the church 1 ” I shouted to the clerk. “ We must try it 
that way—we may save him yet if we can burst open the inner door.” 

“ No, no, no 1 ” cried the old man “ No hope ! the church key 
and the vestry key are on the same ring—both inside there ! Oh, sir, 
he’s past saying—he’s dust and ashes by this time ! ” 

“ They’ll see the fire from the town,” said a voice from among the 
men behind me. “ There’s a ingme in the tofan. They’ll save the 
church ” 

I called to that man— he had his wits about him—I called to him to 
.come and speak to me. It would bea quarter of an ljpur at least before 
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the town engine could reach us. The horror of remaining inactive, all 
that time, was more than I could face. In defiance of my own reason 
I persuaded myself that the doomed and lost wretch in the vestry 
might still be lying senseless on the floor, might not be dead yet If we 
broke open the door, might we save him ? I knew the strength of the 
heavy lock—I knew the thickness of the nailed oak—I knew the hope¬ 
lessness of assailing the one and the other by ordinary means. But 
surely there were beams still left in the dismantled cottages near the 
church ? What if we got one, and used it as a battering-ram against 
the door ? 

The thought leapt through me, like the fire leaping out of the shattered 
skylight. I appealed to the man who had spoken first of the fire engine 
in the town. “ Have you got your pickaxes handy ? ” Yes , they had. 
“ And a hatchet, and a saw, and a bit of rope ? ” Yes ! yes ! yes 1 I 
ran down among the villagers, with the lantern in my hand “ Five 
shillings apiece to every man who helps me 1 ” They started into life 
at the words That raveno'us second hunger of poverty—the hunger 
for money—roused them into tumult and activity m a moment. “ Two 
of you for more lanterns if you have them 1 Two of you for the pickaxes 
and the tools'.! The rest after me to find the beam ! ” They cheered 
—with shrill staivehng voices they cheered The women and the 
children lied back on cither side We rushed in a body down the 
chuich-yard path to the first empty cottage. Not a man was left 
behind but the clerk—the poor old clerk standing on the flat tombstone 
sobbing and wailing over the church. The servant was still at my heels; 
his white, helpless, panic-stricken face was dose over my shoulder as 
we pushed into the cottage There were rafters from the torn-down 
floor above, lying loose on the ground—but they were too light. A 
beam ran across over our heads, but not out of reach of our arms and 
our pickaxes—a beam fast at each end in the ruined wall, with ceding 
and flooring all ripped away, aod a great gap in the roof above, open 
to the sky. We attacked the beam at both ends at once. God! how 
it hdd—how the brick and mortar of the wall resisted us 1 We struck, 
and tugged, and tore. The beam gave at one end—It came down with 
a lump of brickwork after it There was a scream from the women all 
huddled in the doorway to look at us—a shout from the .men—two of 
them down, but not hurt. Another tug all together—and the beam 
was loose at both ends. We raised it, and gave the word to dear the 
doorway. Now for the work 1 now for the rush at the door! There 
is the fire streaming into the sky, streaming brighter than ever to light 
us 1 Steady, along the churchyard path—steady with the beam, for 
a rush at the door. One, two, three—and off. Out rings the cheering 
again, irrepressibly. We have shaken it already; the hinges must give, 
if the lock won’t. Another run with the beam! One, two, three— 
and off. It’s loose ! the stealthy fire dam at us through the crevice 
all round it. Another, and a last rush 1 The door falls in with a crash. 
A great hush of aye, a stillness of breathless expectation, possesses every 
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hying soul of us. We look for the body. The scorching heat on our 
laces drives us back: we see nothing—above, below, all through the 
room, we see nothing but a sheet of living fire 

“ Where is he ? ” whispered the servant, staring vacantly at the flames. 

“ He’s dust and ashes,” said the clerk “ And the books are dust 
and ashes—and oh, sirs 1 the chuxch will be dust and ashes soon ” 

Those were the only two who spoke When they were silent again, 
nothing stirred in the stillness but the bubble and the crackle of the 
flames 

Hark! 

A harsh rattling sound m the distance—then, the hollow beat of 
horses’ hoofs at full gallop—then the low loai, the all predominant 
tumult of hundreds of human voices clamouring and shouting together 
The engine at last 1 

The people about me all turned from the fire, and ran eagerly to the 
brow of the hill. The old clerk tried to go with the rest, but his 
strength was exhausted. I saw him holding by one of the tombstones. 
“ Save the church! ” he cried out, faintly, as if the firemen could hear 
him already. “ Save the church' ” 

The only man who never moved was the servant There he stood, 
his eyes still fastened on the flames in a changeitas, vacant stare. I 
spoke to Him , I shook him by the arm. He was past rousing. He 
only whispered once more, “ Where is he ? ” 

In ten minutes, the engine was m position, the well at the back of 
the church was feeding it, and the hose was earned to the doorway of 
the vestry. If help had been wanted from me, I could not have afforded 
it now. My energy of will was gone—my strength was exhausted— 
the turmoil of my thoughts was fearfully and suddenly stilled, now I 
knew that he was dead I stood useless and helpless—looking, looking, 
looking into the burning room. 

I saw the fire slowly conquered. The brightness of the glare faded— 
the steam rose m white clouds, and the smouldering heaps of embers 
showed red and black through it on the floor. Tbeie was a pause— 
then, an advance all together of the firemen and the police, which 
blocked up the doorway—then a consultation in low voices—and then, 
two men were detached from the rest, and sent out of the churchyard 
through the crowd. The crowd drew back on either side, in dead 
silence, to let them pass. 

After a while, a great shudder ran through the people; and the 
living lane widened slowly. The men came back along it, with a door 
from one of the empty houses. They earned it to the vestry, and went 
in. The police dosed again round the doorway; and men stole out 
from among the crowd by twos and threes, and sfood behind them, to 
be Am first to see. Others waited near, to be the first to hear. Women 
and children were among these last. 

The ndaags from the vestry bqgi&i to flow out ampag the crowd--” 
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they dropped slowly from mouth to mouth, till they reached the place 
where 1 was standing I heani the questions and answers repeated 
again and again, m low eager tones, ail round me 
“ Have they found imn ? ” “ Yes. 5 '—“ Where ? ” “ Agamst the 
door. On his face 55 —“ Which door ? ” “ The door that goes into 
the church His head was against it. He was down on his face 55 — 
“ Is his face burnt ? ” “ No 55 “ Yes, it is. 55 “ No • scorched, not 
burnt. He lay on his face, I tell you.”—“ Who was he A lord, they 
say” “ No, not a lord Sir Something; Sir means Knight ” “And 
Baromght, too ” “ No ” “ Yes, it does ”—“ What did he want m 
there ? ” “ No good, you may depend on it ”—“ Did he do it on 
purpose ? ”—“ Bum hunself on purpose 1 ”—“ I don’t mean himself ; 
I mean the vestry Is he dreadful to look at ? ” “ Dreadful* ”— 

“ Not about the face, though ? ” “ No, no; not so much about the 


face ”—“ Don’t anybody know him ? ” “ There’s a man says he does ” 
—“ Who ? ” “A servant,’they say But he’s struck stupid-like, and 
the police don’t believe hzm ”—“ Don’t anybody else know who it is ? ” 


“ Hush-' ” 


The loud clear voice of a man ra authority silenced the low hum of 
talking all round me, in an instant 

“ Where is the gentleman who tued to save him ? ” said the voice. 

“ Here, sir—here he is 1 ” Dozens of eager faces pressed about me 
—dozens of eager arms, parted the crowd The man in authority 
came up to me with a lantern m his hand. 

“ Thus way, sir, if you please,” he said quiedy. 

I was unable to speak to him; I was unable to resist him, when he 
took my arm. I tried to say that I had never seen the dead man, in 
his lifetime—that there was no hope of identifying him by means of a 
stranger like me. But the words failed on my lips. I was faint and 
silent and helpless 

“ Do you know him, sir ? ” 

I was standing inside a circle of men Three of them, opposite to 
me, were holding lanterns low down to the ground Their eyes, and 
the eyes of all the rest, were feed silently and expectantly on my face. 
I knew what was at my feet—I knew why they were holding the lanterns 
so low to the ground 

“ Can you identify him, sir ? ” 

My eyes dropped slowly. At first, I saw nothing under them but a 
coarse canvas doth. The dripping of the ram on it was audible in the 
dreadful silence. I looked up, along the cloth., and mere at the end, 
stark and grim and black, in the yellow light—there, was his dead face. 

So, for the first and last tune, I saw him. So the Visitation of God 
ruled it that he andi should meet. 


a 
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The inquest was hurried for certain local reasons which weighed with 
the coroner and the town authorities. It was held on the afternoon of 
the next day I was, necessarily, one among the witnesses summoned 
to assist the objects of the investigation 

My first proceeding, m the mornmg, was to go to the post-office, and 
inquire for the letter which I expected from Marian No change of 
circumstances, however extraordinary, could affect the one great 
anxiety which weighed on my mind while I was away from London 
The morning’s letter, which was the only assurance I could receive 
that no misf ortune had happened in my absence, was still the absorbmg 
interest with which my day began 

To my rehef, the letter from Marian was at the office waitmg for me 

Nothing had happened—they were both as safe and as well as when 
I had left them Laura sent her love, and begged that I would let her 
blow of my return a day beforehand Her sister added, in explanation 
of this message, that she had saved “ nearly a sovereign ” out of her 
own private purse, and that she had claimed the privilege of ordering 
the dinner and giving the dinner which was to celebrate the day of my 
return I read these little domestic confidences, in the bright morning, 
with the terrible recollection of what had happened the evening before, 
vivid in my memory The necessity of sparing Laura any sudden 
knowledge of the truth was the first consideration which the letter 
suggested to me I wrote at once to Marian to tell her what I have 
told in these pages, presenting the tidings as gradually and gently as I 
could, and warning her not to let any such thing as a newspaper fall in 
Laura’s way while I was absent In the case of any other woman, 
less courageous and less reliable, I might have hesitated before I ven¬ 
tured on unreservedly disclosing the whole truth But I owed it to 
Marian to be faithful to my past experience of her, and to trust her as 
I trusted myself 

My letter was necessarily a long one It occupied me until the time 
came for proceeding to the inquest. 

The objects, of the legal inquiry were necessarily beset by peculiar 
complications and difficulties Besides the investigation into the 
manner in which the deceased had met his death, there were serious 
questions to be settled relating to the cause of the fire, to the abstraction 
of the keys, and to the presence of a stranger in the vestry at the time 
when the flames broke out Even the identification of the dead man 
had not yet been accomplished The helpless condition of the servant 
had made the police distrustful of his asserted recognition of his mas ter. 
They had sent to Knowlesbury over-night to secure the attendance 
of witnesses who were well acquainted with the personal appearance of 
Sir Percival Glyde, and they had communicated, the first thing in 
the mornmg, with Blackwater Park. r These precautions enabled the 
coroner and jury to settle the question of identity, and to c onfir m the 
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correctness of the servant’s assertion; the evidence offered by com¬ 
petent witnesses, and by the discovery of certain facts, being subse¬ 
quently sti engthened by an examination of the dead man’s watch The 
crest and the name of Sir Percival Glyde were engraved inside it 

The next inquiries related to the fire 

The servant and I, and the boy who had heard the light struck in the 
vestry, were the first witnesses called The boy gave his evidence 
clearly enough, but the servant’s mind had not yet recovered the shock 
inflicted on it—he was plainly incapable of assisting the objects of the 
inquiry, and he was desired to stand down 

To my own relief, my examination was not a long one I had not 
known the deceased ; I had never seen him; I was not aware of his 
presence at Old Welmmgham, and I had not been m the vestry at the 
finding of the body All I could piove was that I had stopped at the 
clerk’s cottage to ask my way, that I had heard from him of the loss of 
the keys ; that I had accompanied him to the church to render what 
help I could, that I had seen the fire, that I had heard some person 
unknown, mside the vestry, trying vainly to unlock the door, and that 
I had done what I could, from motives of humanity, to save the man. 
Other witnesses, who had been acquainted with the deceased, were 
asked if they could explain the mystery of his presumed abstraction of 
the keys, and his presence in the burning room But the coioner 
seemed to take it for granted, naturally enough, that I, as a total 
stranger in the neighbourhood, and a total stranger to Sir Percival 
Glyde, could not be m a position to offer any evidence on these two 
points 

The course that I was myself bound to take, when my formal examina¬ 
tion had closed, seemed clear to me I did not feel called on to 
volunteer any statement of my own private convictions, in the first 
place, because my doing so could serve no practical purpose, now that 
all proof in support of any surmises of mine was burnt with the burnt 
register; in the second place, because I could not have intelligibly 
stated my opimon—my unsupported opinion—without disclosing the 
whole story of the conspiracy, and producing beyond a doubt, the 
same unstatisfactory effect on the mind of the coroner ^and the jury 
which I had already produced on the mind of Mr Kyrle. * 

In these pages, however, and after the time that had now elapsed, 
no such cautions and restraints as are here described, need fetter the 
free expression of my opimon. I will state briefly, before my pen 
occupies itself with other events, how my own convictions lead me to 
account for the abstraction of tie keys, for the outbreak of the fire, 
and for the death of the man. 

The news of my being free on bail drove Sir Percival, as I believe, 
to his last resources. The attempted attack on the road was one of 
those resources, and the suppression of all practical proof of his 
crime, by destroying the page of the register on which the forgery had 
been committed, was the other, and the surest of the two. If I could 
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produce no extract from the original book, to compare with the certified 
copy at Knowlesbury, I could produce no positive evidence, and could 
threaten him with no fatal exposure All that was necessary to the 
attainment of his end was, that he should get into die vestiy unper- 
ceived, that he should tear out the page m the register, and that he 
should leave the vestry again as pnvately as he had entered it 
On tins supposition, it is easy to undeistand why he waited until 
nightfall before he made the attempt, and why he took advantage of 
the clerk’s absence to possess himself of the keys Necessity would 
oblige him to strike a light to find his way to the right register, and 
common caution would suggest his locking the door cn the inside m 
case of intrusion on the part of any inquisitive strangei, or on my part, 
if I happened to be in the neighbourhood at the tune 
I cannot believe that it was any part of Ins intention to make the 
destruction of the tegister appear to be the result of accident, by 
purposely setting the vestry on fire The bare chance that prompt 
assistance might arnve, and that the books might, by the remotest 
possibility, be saved, would have been enough, on a moment’s con¬ 
sideration, to dismiss any idea of this sort from his mind Remember¬ 
ing the quantity of combustible objects m the vestry—the straw, the 
papers, the packing-cases, the dry v ood, the old worm-eaten presses-— 
all the probabilities, m my estimation, point to the fire as the result of 
an accident with his matches or kzs light 
' His first impulse, undei these cucumstances, was doubtless to try 
to extinguish the flames; and, failing m that, his second impulse 
(ignorant as he was of the slate of the lock) had been to attempt to escape 
by the door which had given him entrance When I had called to 
him, the flames must have reached across the door leading into the 
church, on either side of which the presses extended., and close to 
which the other combustible objects were placed. In all probability, 
the smoke and flame (confined as they were to the room) had been too 
much for him, when he tried to escape by the inner door. He must 
have dropped his death-swoon—he must have sunk in the place 
where he was found—just as I got on the roof to break the skyhght- 
wmdow Even if we had been able, afterwards, to get into the church, 
and to burst open the door from that side, the delay must have been 
fatal He would have been past saving, long past saving, by that tune 
We should only have given the flames free ingress into the church, 
the church, which was now preserved, but which, m that event, would 
have shared the fate of the vestry. There is no doubt m my mind — 
there can be no doubt m the mind of anyone—that he was a dead man 
before ever we got to the empty cottage, and worked with might and 
mam to tear down the beam « 

This is the nearest approach that any theory of mine can make to¬ 
wards accounting for a result which was visible matter of fact. As I 
have described them, so events passed to us outside. As I have 
related it, so, his body was found. 
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The inquest was adjoined over one day, no explanation that the 
eye of the law could recognise having been c<seoveied, thus tar, to 
account for the mysterious circumstances of the case 

It was arranged that more witnesses should be summoned, and that 
the London solicitor of the deceased should be invited to attend. A 
medical man was also charged with die duty of reporting on the mental 
condition of die servant, which appealed at present to debar him from 
giving any evidence of the least importance He could cnly declare, 
m a dazed way, that he had been ordered, on die mght of the fire, to 
wait m the lane, and that he knew nothing else, except that the deceased 
was certainly bis master. 

My own impression was, that he had been first used (without any 
guilty knowledge on his own part) to ascertain the fact of the clerk’s 
absence from home on the pievious day, and that he had been after¬ 
wards ordered to wait near the church (but out of sight of the vestry) 
to assist his roaster, in the went of my escaping the attack on the road, 
and of a collision occurring between Sir Percival and myself It is 
necessary to add, that the man’s own testimony was never obtained to 
confirm this view The medical report of him declared that what 
little mental faculty he possessed was seriously shaken; nothing 
satisfactory v as extracted fiom him at the adjourned inquest; and, 
for aught I know to the contrary, he may never have recovered to 
this day 

I returned to die hotel at Wclmingham, so jaded m body and mind, 
so weakened and depressed by all that I had gone through, as to be 
quite unfit to endure the local gossip about die Inquest, and to answer 
the trivial questions that the tall ers addressed to me in the coffee-room. 
I withdrew from my scanty dinner to my cheap garret-chamber, to 
secure myself a littie quiet, and to dunk, undisturbed, of Laura and 
Marian. 

If I had been a richer man, I would have gone back to London, and 
would have comforted myself with a sight of the two dear faces again, 
that night. But, I was bound to appear, if called onjjiat the adjourned 
inquest, and doubly bound to answer my bail before the magistrate at 
Knowlesbury. Our slender resources had suffered already, and the 
doubtful future—more doubtful that ever now—-made* me dread de¬ 
creasing our means unnecessarily, by allowing myself an indulgence, 
even at the small cost of a double railway journey, m the carnages of 
the second class. 

The next day—the day immediately following the Inquest—was 
left at my own disposal I began the morning by again applying at 
the post-office for my regular report from Marian It was waiting 
for me, as before, and it was wntten, throughout, m good sprats I 
read the letter thankfully, and then set forth, with my mind at ease 
for the day, to go to Old Welmmgham, and to view the scene of the fire 
by the morning light. , 

What changes met me when I got there 1 
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Through all the ways of our unintelligible world, the trivial and the 
ternble walk hand in hand together. The irony of circumstances holds 
no mortal catastrophe m respect When I reached the church, the 
trampled condition of the burial-ground w as the only serious trace left 
to tell of the fire and the death A rough hoarding of boards had been 
knocked up before the vestry doorway Rude caricatures were 
scrawled on it already, and the village children were fighting and 
shouting for the possession of the best peephole to see through On 
the spot where I had heard the cry for help from the burning room, on 
the spot where the panic-stricken servant had dropped on his knees, a 
fussy flock of poultry was now scrambling for the first choice of woims 
after the ram—and on the ground at my feet, where the door and its 
dreadful burden had been laid, a workman’s dinner was waiting for 
him, tied up in a yellow basin, and his faithful cur in charge was yelping 
at me for coming near the food The old clerk, looking idly at the slow 
commencement of the repairs, had only one- interest that he could talk 
about now—the interest of escaping all blame, for his own part, on 
account of the accident that had happened. One of the village women, 
whose white, wild face I remembered, the picture of terror, when we 
pulled down the beam, was giggling with another woman, the picture 
of inanity, over an old washing-tub. There is nothing serious m 
mortality 1 Solomon m all his glory, was Solomon with the elements 
of the contemptible lurking in every fold of his robes and m every 
comer of his palace 

As I left the place, my thoughts turned, not for the first tame, to the 
complete overthrow that all present hope of establishing Laura’s 
identity had now suffeied through Sir Percival’s death He was gone 
—and, with him, the chance was gone which had been the one object of 
all my labours and all my hopes 

Could I look at my failuie fiom no truer point of view than tins ? 

Suppose he had lived—would that change of circumstance have 
altered the result? Could I have made my discovery a marketable 
commodity, everrfor Laura’s sake, after I had found out that robbery 
of the rights of others was the essence of Sir Percival’s ciime ? Could 
I have offered the price of my silence for his confession of the con¬ 
spiracy, when the effect of that silence must have been to keep the right 
heir from the estates, and the right owner from the name ? Impossible 1 
If Sir Percival had lived, the discovery, from which (in my ignorance 
of the true nature of the Secret) I had hoped so much, could not have 
been mine to suppress, or to make public, as I thought best, for the 
vindicauon of Laura’s rights In common honesty and co mm on 
honour, I must have gone at once to the stranger whose birthright had 
been usurped—I must have renounced the victory a# the moment when 
it was mine, by placing my discovery unreservedly in that stranger’s 
hands—and I must have faced afresh all the difficulties which stood 
between me and the one object of my Ijfe, exactly as I was resolved, m 
my heart of hearts, to face them now! 
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I returned to Wdmicgliarn with my mind composed; feeling more 
sure of myself and my resolution than I had felt yet 

On my way to the hotel, I passed the end of the squaie m which 
Mrs Cathenck lived Should I go back to the house, and make 
another attempt to see her ? No That news of Sir Percival’s death, 
which was the last news she evei expected to hear, must have reached 
her, hours since All the proceedings at the Inquest had been reported 
in the local paper that morning there was nothing I could tell her 
which she did not know already My interest in making her speak 
had slackened I remembered the furtive hatred in her face, when she 
said, “ There is no news of Sir Percival that I don’t expect—except the 
news of his death.” I remembered the stealthy interest m her eyes 
when they settled on me at parting, after she had spoken those words. 
Some instinct, deep m my heart, vehich I felt to be a true one, made 
the prospect of agam entering her presence repulsive to me—I turned 
away from the square, and went straight back to the hotel 

Some hours later, while I was resting m the coffee-room, a letter was 
placed m my hands by the waiter It was addressed to me, by name; 
and I found on inquiry, that it had been left at the bar by a woman, 
just as it was near dusk, and just before the gas was lighted. She had 
said nothmg, and she had gone away again before there was time to 
speak to her, or even notice who she was 

I opened the letter. It was neither dated, nor signed; and the 
handwriting was palpably disguised. Before I had read the first 
sentence, however, I knew who my correspondent was Mrs. Cathenck. 

The lettei ran as follows—I copy it exactly, word for word: 

The Story continued by Mrs. Catherick 
[Mrs Ccthencli’s Narrative ] 

Sir, You have not come back, as you said you would. No matter; 
I know the news, and I write to tell you so Did you see anything 
particular m my face when you left me? I was wondering, in my 
own mind, whether the day of his downfall had come at last, and 
whether you were the chosen instrument for working it. You were 
—and you have worked it. 

You were weak enough, as I have heard, to try and save his life. 
If you had succeeded, I should have looked upon you as my enemy. 
Now you have failed, I hold you as my friend Your inquiries fright¬ 
ened him into the vestry by night; your inquiries, without privity, 
and against your will, have served the hatred and wreaked the ven¬ 
geance of three-and-twenty years. Thank you, sir, in spite of yourself. 

I owe something so the man who has done this How can I pay 
my debt ? * If I was a young woman still, I might say, “ Come ! put 
your arm round my waist, and kiss me, if you bite.” I should have 
been fond enough of you, even 40 go that length; and you would 
have accepted my invitation—you would, sir, twenty years ago I 
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But I am an old woman, now Well ! I can satisfy your curiosity, 
and pay my debt m that way. You had a great curiosity to know 
certain private affairs of mine, when you came to see me—private 
affairs which all your sharpness could not look into without my help 
—private affairs which you have not discovered, even now You 
shall discover them, your curiosity shall be satisfied I will take any 
trouble to please you, my estimable young friend 1 

You were a bttle boy, I suppose, in the year twenty-seven ? I was 
a handsome young woman, at that time, living at Old Welmmgham 
I had a contemptible fool for a husband I had also the honour of 
being acquainted (never mind how) with a certain gentleman (never 
mind whom) I shall not call him by his name Why should I ? It 
was not his own He never had a name you know that, by this 
tame, as well as I do 

It will be more to the purpose to tell you how he worked himself 
into my good graces I was born with the tastes of a lady, and he 
gratified them In other words, he admired me, and he made me 
presents No woman can resist admiiation and presents—especially 
piesents, provided they happen to be just the thing she wants. He 
was sharp enough to know that—most men are Naturally, he wanted 
something m return—all men do And what do you think was the 
something ? The merest trifle Nothing but the key of the vestry, 
and the key of the press inside it, when my husband’s back was turned 
Of course he bed when I asked him why he wished me to get him. the 
keys, in that private way He might have saved himself the trouble— 
I didn’t believe him But I liked my presents, and I wanted more 
So I got him the keys, without my husband’s knowledge; and I 
watched him, Without Ins own knowledge Once, twice, four times, 
I watched him—and the fourth time I found hurt out 

I was never over-scrupulous where other people’s affairs were 
concerned; and I was not over-scrupulous about his adding one to 
the marriages m the register, on his own account 

Of course, I knew it was wrong; but it did no harm to me —winch 
was one good reason for not making a fuss about it. And I had not 
got a gold watch and chain—which was another, still better. And 
he had promised me one from London, only the day before—which 
was a third, best of all. If 1 had known what the law considered the 
crime to be, and how the law punished it, I should have taken proper 
care of myself, and have exposed him then and there. But I knew 
nothing—and I longed for the gold watch. All the conditions I in¬ 
sisted on were that he should take me into his confidence and tell me 
everything. I was as curious about his affairs then, as you are about 
mine now. He granted my conditions—why, yoi>.will see presently. 

This, put in short, is what I heard from him. He did not willingl y 
tell me all that I tell you here I drew some of it from him by per¬ 
suasion and some of it by questions. „I was determined to have all ti* 
truth—and I believe I got it. 
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He knew no more than anyone else of what the state of things 
really was between his father and mother, till after his mother’s death 
Then, his father confessed it, and promised to do what he could for 
his son He died having done nothing—not having even made a will 
The son (who can blame him >) wisely provided for himself He 
came to England at once, and took possession of the property There 
was no one to suspect him, and no one to say him nay His father 
and mother had always lived as man and wife—none of the few people 
who were acquainted with them ever supposed them to be any thing 
else. The right person to claim the propeity (if the truth had been 
known) was a distant relation, who had no idea of ever getting it, and 
who was away at sea when his father died He had no difficulty, so far— 
he took possession, as a matter of course But he could not borrow 
money on the property as a matter of couise There were two things 
wanting of him, before he could do this One was a certificate of his 
birth, and the other was a certificate of his parent’s marnage. The 
certificate of his bnth was 1 easily got—he was bom abroad, and the 
certificate was there in due form. The other matter was a difficulty— 
and that difficulty brought him to Old Welmmgham 

But for one consideration, he might have gone to Rnowlesbury 
instead 

His mother had been living there just before she met with his 
father—living under her maiden name, the truth being that she was 
really a married woman, married m Ireland, where her husband had 
ill-used her and had afterwards gone off with some other person I 
give you this fact on good authority: Sir Felix mentioned it to his 
son, as the reason why he had not married. You may wonder why 
the son, knowing that his parents had met each other at Knowlesbury, 
did not play his first tricks with the register of that church, where it 
might have been fairly presumed his father and mother were married. 
The reason was, that the clergyman who did duty at Knowlesbury 
church, in the year eighteen hundred and three (when, according to 
his birth certificate, his father and mother ought to have been married), 
was alive still, when he took possession of the property in the New 
Year of eighteen hundred and twenty-seven. This awkward cir¬ 
cumstance forced him to extend his inquiries to out neighbourhood. 
There no such danger existed • the former clergyman at our church 
having been dead for some years. 

Old Welmmgham suited his purpose as well as Knowlesbury. 
His father had removed his mother from Knowlesbury, and had 
lived with her at a cottage on the river, a little distance from our 
village. People who had known his solitary ways when he was single, 
did not wonder at his solitary ways when he was supposed to be 
married. If he hari been anything but a hideous creature to look 
at, his retired life with the lady might have raised suspicions : but, as 
things were, his hiding his ugliness and ins deformity in the strictest 
privacy surprised nobody. He» kved m our neighbourhood till he 
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came m possession of the Park. After three or four and twenty years 
had passed, who was to say (the clergyman being dead) that his 
marriage had not been as private as the rest of his life, and that it had 
not taken place at Old Welmingham church ? 

So, as I told you, the son found our neighbourhood the surest place 
he could choose, to set things right secretly m his own interests It 
may surprise you to hear that what he really did to the marriage- 
register was done on the spur of the moment—done on second thoughts. 

His first notion was only to tear the leaf out (in the right year and 
month), to destroy it privately, to go back to London, and to tell the 
lawyers to get him the necessary certificate of his father’s marriage, 
innocently referring them of course to the date on the leaf that was gone 
Nobody could say his father and mother had not been married after 
that—and whether, under the circumstances, they would stretch a 
point or not, about lending him the money (he thought they would), 
he had his answer ready at all events, if a question was ever raised 
about his right to the name and the estate r 

• But when he came to look privately at the register for himself, he 
found at the bottom of one of the pages for the year eighteen hundred 
and three, a blank space left, seemingly through there being no room 
to make a long entry there, which was made instead at the top of the 
next page The sight of this chance altered all his plans. It was an 
opportunity he had never hoped for, or thought of-~and he took it, 
you know how The blank space, to have exactly tallied with his birth- 
certificate, ought to have occurred in the July part of the register. It 
occurred in the September part instead However, in this case, if 
suspicious questions were asked, the answer was not hard to find. 
He had only to describe himself as a seven months’ child. 

I was fool enough, when he told me his story, to feel some interest 
and some pity for him—which was just what he calculated on, as you 
will see I thought him hardly used. It was not his fault that his 
father and mother were not married; and it was not his father’s and 
mother’s fault either. A more scrupulous woman than I was—a 
woman who had not set her heart on a gold watch and cham—would 
have found some excuses for him. At all events, I held my tongue, 
and helped to screen what he was about 

He was som'e time getting the ink the right colour ( mixin g it over 
and over again in pots and bottles of mine), and some time, afterwards, 
m practising the handwriting. But he succeeded m the end—and 
made an honest woman of his mother, after she was dead in her grave 1 
So far, I don’t deny that he behaved honourably enough to myself. 
He gave me my watch and cham, and spared no expense in buying 
them; both were of superior workmanship, and very expensive. I 
have got them still—the watch goes beautifully, r 

You said, the other day, that Mrs. dements had told you every¬ 
thing she knew. In that case, there is no need for me to wnte about 
the trumpery scandal by which I jvas the sufferer—the innocent 
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sufferer, I positively assert You must know as well as I do what the 
notion was which my husband took into his head, when he found me 
and my fine-gentleman acquaintance meeting each other privately, 
and talking secrets together But what you don’t know, is how it 
ended between that same gentleman and myself. You shall read, 
and see how he behaved to me 

The first words I said to him, when I saw the turn things had taken, 
were, “ Do me justice—clear my character of a stain on it which you 
know I don’t deserve I don’t want you to make a clean breast of it 
to my husband—only tell him, on your word of honour as a gentleman, 
that he is wrong, and that I am not to blame m the way he thinks I 
am Do me that justice, at least, after all I have done for you ” He 
flatly refused, m so many words He told me, plainly, that it was his 
interest to let my husband and all my neighbours believe the falsehood 
—because, as long as they did so, they were quite certain never to 
suspect the truth. I had a spirit of my own, and I told him they 
should know the truth ffoih my bps. His reply was short, and to the 
point If I spoke, I was a lost woman, as certainly as he was a lost man. 

Yes 1 it had come to that. He had deceived me about the nsk I 
ran in helping him He had practised on my ignorance, he had 
tempted me with his gifts; he had interested me with his story—and 
the result of it was that he made me his accomplice He owned this 
coolly, and he ended by telling me, for the first time, what the fright¬ 
ful punishment really was for his offence, and for any one who helped 
him to commit it. In those days, the law was not so tender-hearted 
as I hear it is now. Murderers were not the only people liable to be 
hanged; and women convicts were not treated like ladies in un¬ 
deserved distress. I confess he frightened me—the mean impostor 1 
the cowardly blackguard! Do you understand, now, how I hated 
him ? Do you understand why I am taking all this trouble—thank¬ 
fully taking it—to gratify the curiosity of the meritorious young gentle¬ 
man who hunted him down ? 

Well, to go on He was hardly fool enough to drive me to down¬ 
right desperation. I was not the sort of woman whom it was quite 
safe to hunt into a comer—he knew that, and wisely quieted me with 
proposals for the future. 

I deserved some reward (he was kind enough to say) for the services 
I had done him, and some compensation (he was so obliging as to add) 
for what I had suffered. He was quite willing—generous scoundrel! 
—to make me a handsome yearly allowance, payable quarterly, ou two 
conditions. First, I was to hold my tongue—in my own interests as 
well as m his. Secondly, I was not to stir away from Welmingham 
without first letting him know, and waiting till I had obtained his 
permission. In my own neighbourhood, no virtuous female friends 
would tempt me into dangerous gossiping at the tea-table—in my own 
neighbourhood, he would always know where to find me. A hard 
condition, that second one—butff accepted in 
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What else was I to do ? I was left helpless, with the prospect of 
a coming incumbrance m the shape of a child. What else was I to 
do ? Cast myself on the mercy of my runaway idiot of a husband 
who had raised the scandal against me ? I would have died first. 
Besides, the allowance was a handsome one I had a better mcome, 
a better house over my head, betiei carpets on my floors, than half the 
women who turned up the whites of their eyes at the sight of me 
The dress of Virtue, in our parts, was cotton pirnt. I had silk. 

So, I accepted the conditions he offered me, and made the best of 
them, and fought my battle with my respectable neighbours on their 
own ground, and won it m course of time—as you saw yourself. 
How I kept his Secret (and mine) through all the years that have 
passed from that time to this ; and whether my late daughter, Anne, 
ever really crept into my confidence, and got the keeping of the Secret 
too—are questions, I dare say, to which you are curious to find an 
answer Well 1 my gratitude refuses you nothing. I will turn to a fresh 
page, and give you the answer, immediately But you must excuse 
one thing—you must excuse my beginning, Mr Hartright, with an 
expression of surprise at the interest which you appear to have felt in 
my late daughter. It is quite unaccountable to me If that interest 
makes you anxious for any particulars of her early life, I must refer 
you to Mrs Clements, who knows more of the subject that I do Pray 
understand that I do not profess to have been at all over-fond of 
my late daughter. She was a worry to me from first to last, with the 
additional disadvantage of being always weak in the head. You like 
candour, and I hope this satisfies you. 

There is no need to trouble you with many personal particulars 
relating to those past times. It will be enough to say that I observed 
the terms of the Bargain on my side, and that I enjoyed my comfortable 
income, in return, paid quarterly. 

Now and then I got away, and changed the scene for a short time, 
always asking leave of my lord and master first, and generally getting 
it. He was not, as I have already told you, fool enough to drive me 
too hard, and he could reasonably rely on my holding my tongue, 
for my own sake, if not for his. One of my longest tops away from 
home was the top I took to Limmendge, to nurse a half-sister there, 
who was dying. She was reported to have saved money; and I 
thought it as well (in case any accident happened to stop my allowance) 
to look after my own interests in that direction. As things turned 
out, however, my pains were all thrown away; and I got nothing, 
because nothing was to be had. 

I had taken Anne to the north with me; having my whims and 
fancies, occasionally, about my child, and getting, at such times, 
jealous of Mrs. Clements 5 influence over her. 1 never liked Mrs. 
Clements, * She was a poor, empty-headed, spiritless woman—what 
you call » bom drudger—and I was, now and then, not averse to 
plaguing her by taking Anne away.* Not knowing what dse to do 
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with my girl, while I was nursing in Cumberland, I put her t» school 
at Limmeridge, The lady of the manor, Mrs. Fairlie (a remarkably 
plain-looking woman, who had entrapped one of the handsomest men 
in England mto marrying her), amused me wonderfully, by taking a 
violent fancy to my girl. The consequence was, she learnt nothing 
at school, and was petted and spoilt at Limmeridge House. Among 
other whims and fancies which they taught her there, they put some 
nonsense mto her head about always wearing white. Hating white 
and liking colours myself, I determined to take the nonsense out of 
her head as soon as we got home again. 

Strange to say, my daughter resolutely resisted me. When she had 
got a notion once fixed m her mind, she was, like other half-witted 
people, as obstinate as a mule in keeping it. We quarrelled finely ; 
and Airs Clements, not liking to see it, I suppose, offered to take 
Anne away to live m London with her. I should have said. Yes, if 
Mrs Clements had not sided with my daughter about her dressing 
herself m white. But, being determined she should not dress herself 
m while, and disliking Mrs. Clements more than ever for taking part 
against me, I said No, and meant No, and stuck to No. The conse¬ 
quence was, my daughter remained with me; and the consequence 
of that, in its turn, was the first serious quarrel that happened about 
the Secret. 

The encumstance took place long after the time I have just been 
writing of. I had been settled for years in the new town ; and was 
steadily living down my bad character, and slowly gaming ground 
among the respectable inhabitants. It helped me forward greatly 
towards this object, to have my daughter with me. Her harmlessness, 
and her fancy for dressing in white, excited a certain amount of 
sympathy, I left off opposing her favourite whim, on that account, 
because some of the sympathy was sure, in course of tune, to fall to 
my share. Some of it did fall. I date my getting a choice of the two 
best sittings to let m the church from that time; and I date the clergy¬ 
man’s first bow from my getting the sittings. 

Well, being settled in this way, I received a letter one morning from 
that highly bom gentleman (now deceased), in answer to one of mine, 
warning him, according to agreement, of my wishing to leave the 
town, for a little change of air and scene. 

The ruffianly side of him must have been uppermost, I suppose, 
when he got my letter—for he wrote back, refusing me in such 
abominably insolent language, that I lost all command over myself, 
and abused him, in my daughter’s presence, as “ a low impostor whom 
I could ruin for life, if I chose to open my lips and let out his Secret.” 
I said no more about him than thn; being brought to my senses as 
soon as those words had escaped me, by the sight of my daughter’s 
face, looking eagerly and curiously at mine. I instantly ordered her 
out of the room, until I had composed myself again. ' 

My sensations were not ples&ant, I can tefi you, when I came to 
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reflect on my own folly. Anne had been more than usually crazy and 
queer, that year ; and when I thought of the chance there might be 
of her repeating my words in the town, and mentioning his name m 
connexion with them, if inquisitive people got hold of her, I was finely 
terrified at the possible consequences My worst fears for myself, 
my worst dread of what he might do, led me no farther than this. 1 
was quite unprepared for what really did happen, only the next day 

On that next day, without any warning to me to expect him, he 
came to the house. 

His first words, and the tone m which he spoke them, surly as it 
was, showed me plainly enough that he had repented already of his 
insolent answer to my application, and that he had come, in a mighty 
bad temper, to try and set matters right again, before it was too late 
Seeing my daughter in the room with me (I had been afraid to let her 
out of my sight, after what had happened the day before), he ordered 
her away They neither of them liked each other, and he vented 
the ill-temper on her, which he was afraid to r show to me. 

“ Leave us,” he said, looking at her over his shoulder She looked 
back over her shoulder, and waited, as if she didn’t care to go “ Do 
you hear ? ” he roared out; “ leave the room ” “ Speak to me 
civilly,” says she, getting red in the face “ Turn the idiot out,” says 
he, looking my way. She had always had crazy notions of her own 
about her dignity; and that word “ idiot,” upset her in a moment. 
Before I could interfere, she stepped up to him, in a fine passion. 
“ Beg my pardon, directly,” says she, “ or I’ll make it the worse for 
you. I’ll let out your Secret. I can rum you for life, if I choose to open 
my lips.” My own words '—repeated exactly from what I had said 
the day before—repeated, in his presence, as if they had come 
from herself He sat speechless, as white as the paper I am 
writing on, while I pushed her out of the room. When he recovered 
himself- 

No 1 I am too respectable a woman to mention what he said when 
he recovered himself. My pen is the pen of a member of the rector’s 
congregation, and a subscriber to tide “ Wednesday Lectures on 
Justification by Faith ”—how can you expect me to employ it in writing 
bad language?- Suppose, for yourself, the raging, sweating frenzy 
of the lowest ruflSan m England, and let us get on together, as fast as 
may be, to the way in which it all ended. 

It ended, as you probably guess, by this time, in his insisting on 
securing his own safety by shutting her up. 

I tried to set things right. I told him that she had merely repeated, 
like a parrot, the words she had heard me say, and that she knew no 
particulars whatever, because I had mentioned none. I explained that 
she had affected, out of crazy spite against him, to know what she really 
did not know,' ; ,that she only wanted to threaten him and aggravate 
him for speaking to her as he had just spoken, and that my unlucky 
;®§|^gave her just the chance of doing mischief of which die was in 
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search I referred turn to other queer ways of hers, and to his own 
experience of the vagaries of half-witted people—it was all to no 
purpose—he would not believe me on my oath—he was absolutely 
certain I had betrayed the whole Secret. In short, he would hear 
of nothing but shutting hei up. 

Under these ciicumstances, I did my duty as a mother. “ No 
pauper Asylum,” I said; “ I won’t have her put in a pauper Asylum 
A Private Establishment, if you please. I have my feelings, as a 
mother, and my chaiacter to preserve in the town, and I will submit 
to nothing but a Private Establishment, of the sort which my genteel 
neighbours would choose for afflicted relatives of their own ” Those 
were my words It is gratifying to me to reflect that I did my duty 
Though never over-fond of my late daughter, I had a proper pride 
about her. No pauper stain—thanks to my firmness and resolution 
—ever rested on my child 

Having earned my pomt .(which I did the more easily, in conse¬ 
quence of the facilities offered by private Asylums), I could not refuse 
to admit that there were certain advantages gamed by shutting her up 
In the first place, she was taken excellent care of—being treated (as I 
took care to mention m the town) on the footing of a lady In the 
second place, she was kept away from Welmmghaxn, where she might 
have set people suspecting and inquiring, by repeating my own in¬ 
cautious words. 

The only drawback of putting her under restraint was a very slight 
one. We merely turned her empty boast about knowing the Secret, 
into a fixed delusion Having first spoken in sheer crazy spitefulness 
against the man who had offended her, she was cunning enough to 
see that she had seriously frightened him, and sharp enough afterwards 
to discover that he was concerned in shutting her up. The conse¬ 
quence was she flamed out mto a perfect frenzy of passion against 
him, going to the Asylum; and the first words she said to the nurses, 
after they had quieted her, were, that she was put in confinement for 
knowing his secret, and that she meant to open her lips and nun him, 
when the right time came. 

She may have said the same thing to you, when you thoughtlessly 
assisted her escape. She certainly said it (as I heard last summer) to 
the unfortunate woman who married our sweet-tempered, nameless 
gentleman, lately deceased. If either you, or that unlucky lady, had 
questioned my daughter closely, and had insisted on her explaining 
what she really meant, you would have found her lose all her self- 
importance suddenly, and get vacant, and restless, and confused—you 
would have discovered that I am writing nothing here but the plain 
truth r ' She knew th$t there was a Secret—she knew who was connected 
with it—she knew who would suffer by its being known—and, beyond 
that, whatever air of importance she may have given herself, what¬ 
ever crazy boasting she may have indulged in with strangers, she never 
to her dying day knew more. * 
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Have I satisfied your curiosity ? I have taken pains enough to 
satisfy it s at any rate. There is really nothing else I have to tell you 
about myself, or my daughter. My worst responsibilities, so far as 
she was concerned, were all over when she was secured m the Asylum. 
I had a form of letter relating to the circumstances under which she 
was shut up, given me to write, m answer to one Miss Kalcombc, who 
was curious m the matter, and who must have heard plenty of lies about 
me from a certain tongue well accustomed to the telling of the same. 
And I did what I could afterwards to trace my runaway daughter, and 
prevent her from doing mischief, by making inquiries, myself, in the 
neighbourhood where she was falsely reported to have been seen 
But these and other trifles like them, are of little or no interest to you 
after what you have heard already . 

So far, I have written in the friendliest possible spirit. But I 
cannot close this letter without adding a word here of senous lemon- 
strance and reproof, addressed to yourself. 

In the course of your personal interview with me, you audaciously 
refened to my late daughter’s parentage, on the father’s side, as if that 
parentage was a matter of doubt. This was highly improper and 
very ungentlemanhke on your part 1 If we see each other again, 
remember, if you please, that I will allow no liberties to be taken with 
my reputation, and that the moral atmospheie of Welmmgham (to 
use a favourite expression of my fnead the rector’s) must not be 
tainted by loose conversation of any kind. If you allow youiself to 
doubt that my husband was Anne s lather, you personally msult me 
in the grossest manner. If you have felt, and if you still contmue to 
feel, an unhallowed curiosity on this subject, I recommend you, m 
your own interests, to check it at once and for ever. On this side of the 
grave, Mr. Hartnght, whatever may happen on the other, that curiosity 
will never be gratified. 

Perhaps, after what I have just said, you will see the necessity of 
writing me an apology Do so; aad I will willingly receive it. I 
will, afterwards, if your wishes point to a second interview with me, 
go a step farther, and receive you. My circumstances only enable 
me to mvite you to tea—not that they are at all altered for the worse 
by what basr happened. I have always lived, as I think I told you, 
well within my income; and I have saved enough, in the last twenty 
years, to make me quite comfortable for the rest of my life. It is not 
my intention to leave Welmmgham. There are one or two little 
advantages which I have still to gain m the town. The clergyman 
bows to me—as you saw. He is married; and his wife is not quite 
so avil, I propose to join the Dorcas Society; and I mean to make 
the clergyman’s wife bow to me next 

If you favour me with your company, pray understand that the 
conversation must be entirely on general subjects. Any attempted 
reference to this letter will be quite useless—I am determined not to 
acknowledge having written it. Tfic evidence has been destroyed in 
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the fee, I knew; but I think it desirable to err on the side of caution, 

nevertheless. 

On tins account, no names t-tc mentioned here, nor is any signature 
attached to these lines * the handwriting is disguised throughout, 
and I mean to deliver the letter myself, under circumstances which 
will prevent all feat of its being traced to my house. You can have 
no possible cause to complain of these precautions, seeing that they 
do not affect the information I here communicate, in consideration of 
the special indulgence which you have deserved at my hands My 
hour for tea is half-past five, and my buttered toast waits for nobody 


The Stay continued by Walter HarTight 

sir 

My first impulse, after reading Mis Cathenck’s extraordinary narra¬ 
tive, was to destroy it. The hardened shameless depravity of the 
whole composition, from beginning to end—the atrocious perversity 
of mind which persistently associated me with a calamity for which I 
was m no sense answerable, and with a death which I had nsked my 
life trying to avert—so disgusted me, that I was on the point of tearing 
the letter, when a consideration suggested itself, which warned me to 
wait a little before I destroyed it. 

This consideration was entirely unconnected with Sir Fercival. 
The information communicated to me, so fai as it concerned him, did 
little more than confirm the conclusions at which I had already arrived. 

He had committed his offence, as I had supposed him to have com¬ 
mitted it, and the absence of all reference, on Mis. Cathenck’s part, 
to the duplicate register at Knowlesbury, strengthened my previous 
conviction that the existence of the book, and the risk of detection 
which it implied, must have been necessarily unknown to Sir Percival 
My interest in the question of the forgery was now at an end ; and 
my only object m keeping the letter was to make it of some future 
service, m clearing up the last mystery that still remained to baffle 
me—the parentage of Anne Catherick, on the father’s side. There 
were one or two sentences dropped m her mother's narrative, winch 
it might be useful to refer to again, when matters of more immediate 
importance allowed me leisure to search for the missing evidence. I 
did not despair of still finding that evidence; and I had lost none of 
my anxiety to discover it, for I had lost none of my mteiest in tracing 
the father of the poor creature who now lay at rest in Mrs. Fairlie’s 
grave. * 

Accordingly, I sealed up the letter, and put it away carefully in my 
pocket-book to be referred to again when the time came. 

The next day was my last m •Hampshire. When I had appeared 
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again before the magistrate at Knowlesbury, and when I had attended 
at the adjourned inquest, I should be free to return to London by the 
afternoon or the evening tram 

My first errand m the morning was, as usual, to the post-office 
The letter from Marian was there, but I thought when it was handed 
to me, that it felt unusually light. I anxiously opened the envelope 
There was nothing inside but a small strip of paper, folded in two. 
The few blotted, humedly-written lines winch were traced on it con- 
tamed these words: 

“ Come back as soon as you can I have been obliged to move, 
Come to Gower’s Walk, Fulham (number five). I will be on the 
look-out for you Don’t be alarmed about us ; we are both safe and 
well But come back —Marian ” 

The news which those lines contained—news which I instantly 
associated with some attempted treachery on the part of Count Fosco 
—fairly overwhelmed me I stood breathless, with the paper crumpled 
up in my hand What had happened ? What subtle wickedness 
had the Count planned and executed in my absence ? A night had 
passed since Marian’s note was written—hours must elapse still, 
before I could get back to them—some new disaster might have 
happened already, of which I was ignorant And here, miles and 
miles away from them, here I must remain—held, doubly held, at the 
disposal of the law ' 

I hardly know to what forgetfulness of my obligations, anxiety and 
alarm might not have tempted me, but for the quieting influence of 
my faith in Marian My absolute reliance on her was the one earthly 
consideration which helped me to restrain myself, and gave me courage 
■ to wait. The Inquest was the first of the impediments in the way 
of my freedom of action I attended it at the appointed tune; the 
legal formalities requiring my presence in the room, but, as it turned 
out, not calling on me to repeat my evidence. This useless delay was 
a hard trial, although I did my best to quiet my impatience by following 
the course of the proceedings as closely as I could. 

The London solicitor of the deceased (Mr Merriman) was among 
the persons present But he was quite unable to assist the objects of 
the inquiry. -He could only say that he was inexpressibly shocked 
and astonished, and that he could throw no light whatever on the 
mysterious circumstances of the case At intervals during the ad¬ 
journed investigation, he suggested questions, which the Coroner put, 
but which led to no results After a patient inquiry, which lasted 
nearly three hours, and which exhausted every available source of 
information, the jury pronounced the customary verdict in cases of 
sudden death by accident. They added to the formal decision a 
statement; that there had been no evidence to sHow how the keys had 
been abstracted, how the fire had been caused, or what the purpose 
was for which the deceased had entered the vestry. This act closed 
the proceedings. * The legal representative of the dead man was left 

K. 
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to provide for the necessities of the interment; and the witnesses 
were free to retire 

Resolved not to lose a minute in getting to Knowlesbury, I paid my 
bill at the hotel, and hired a fly to take me to the town. A gentleman 
who heard me give the order, and who saw that I was going alone, 
informed me that he lived in the neighbourhood of Knowlesbury, and 
asked if I would have any objection to his getting home by sharing the 
fly with me I accepted his proposal as a matter of course 

Our conversation during the drive was naturally occupied by the 
one absorbing subject of local interest 

My new acquaintance had some knowledge of the late Sir Percival’s 
solicitor; and he and Mr Mernman had been discussing the state of 
the deceased gentleman’s affairs and the succession to die property 
Sir Percival’s embarrassments were so well known all over the county 
that bis solicitor could only make a virtue of necessity and plainly 
acknowledge them He had died without leaving a will, and he had 
no personal property to bequeath, even if he had made one, the 
whole fortune which he had derived from his wife havmg been swallowed 
up by his creditors The heir to the estate (Sir Percival havmg left 
no issue) was a son of Sir Felix Glyde’s first cousm—an officer in 
command of an East Indiaman. He would find his unexpected in¬ 
heritance sadly encumbered, but the property would recover with 
time, and, if “ the captain ” was careful, he might be a rich man yet, 
before he died 

Absorbed as I was in the one idea of getting to London, this in¬ 
formation (which events proved to be perfectly correct) had an interest 
of its own to attract my attention I thought it justified me in keeping 
secret my discovery of Sir Percival’s fraud. The heir whose rights 
he had usurped was the heir who would now have the estate. The 
income from it, for the last three-and-twenty years, which should 
properly have been his, and which the dead man had squandered to the 
last farthing, was gone beyond recall If I spoke, my speaking would 
confer advantage on no one If I kept the secret, my silence con¬ 
cealed the character of the man who had cheated Laura into marrying 
him For her sake, I wished to conceal it—for her sake, still, I tell 
this story under feigned names. 

I parted with my chance companion at Knowlesbury; and went 
at once to the town-hall. As I had anticipated, no one was present 
to prosecute the case against me—the necessary formalities were 
observed—and I was discharged On leaving the court, a letter from 
Mr. Dawson was put into my hand It informed me that he was 
absent on professional duty, and it reiterated the offer I had already 
received from him df any assistance which I might require at his hands. 
I wrote back, warmly acknowledging my obligations to his kindness, 
and apologising for not expressing my thanks personally, in consequence 
of my immediate recall on pressing business to town. 

Half an hour later I was speeding back to London by the express tram. 
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It was between nine and ten o s dock before I reached Fulham, and 
found my way to Gower’s Walk 

Both Laura and Marian came to the door to let me m I think 
we had hardly known how close the tic was which bound us three 
together, until the evening came which united us agam. We met as 
if we had been parted for months, instead of for a few days only 
Marian’s face was sadly worn and anxious. I saw who had known 
all the danger, and borne all the trouble in my absence, the moment 
I looked at her. Laura’s brighter looks and better spirits told me 
how carefully she had been spared all knowledge of the dreadful death 
at Welmingham, and of the true reason for our change of abode. 

The stir of the removal seemed to have cheered and interested her. 
She only spoke of it as a happy thought of Marian’s to surprise me, on 
my return, with a change from the close, noisy street, to the pleasant 
neighbourhood of trees and fields and the river. She was full of 
projects for the future—of the drawings she was to finish, of the 
purchasers I had found in the country, who were to buy them; of the 
s hilling s and sixpences she had saved, till her purse was so heavy that 
she proudly asked me to weigh it m my own hand. The change for 
the better which had been wrought m her, during the few days of my 
absence, was a surprise to me for which I was quite unprepared—and 
for all tne unspeakable happiness of seeing it, I was indebted to Marian’s 
courage and to Marian’s love. 

When Laura had left us, and when we could speak to one another 
without restraint, I toed to give some expression to the gratitude and 
the admiration which filled my heart. But the generous creature 
would not wait to hear me. That sublime self-forgetfulness of women, 
which yields so much and asks so little, turned all her thoughts from 
herself to me. 

“ I had only a moment left before post-time,” she said, “ or I should 
have written less abruptly. You look worn and weary, Walter; I 
am afraid my letter must have seriously alarmed you ? ” 

“ Only at fifst,” I replied. “ My mind was quieted, Marian, by 
my trust in you. Was I right m attributing this sudden change of 
place to some threatened annoyance on the part of Count Fosco ? ” 

“ Perfectly right,” she said. “ I saw him yesterday; and, worse 
than that, Walter—I spoke to him.” 

“ Spoke to him ? Did he know where we lived ? Did he come to 
the house ? ” 

“He did. To the house—but not up-stairs. Laura never saw 
him; Laura suspects nothing. I will tell you how it happened: the 
danger, I believe and hope, is over now. Yesterday, I was in the 
sitting-room, at our old lodgings Laura was drawing at the table; 
and I was walking about and settings things to rights. I passed the 
window, and, as I passed it, looked out into the street. There, on 
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She opposite side of the way, I saw die Count, with a man talking to 
him——” 

“ Did he notice you at the window ? ” 

“ No—at least, 1 thought not. I was too violently startled to be 
quite sure.” 

“ Who was the other man ? A stranger ? ” 

“ Not a stranger, Waiter. As soon as I could draw my breath 
again, I recognised him He was the owner of the Lunatic Asylum ” 

“ Was the Count pointing out the house to him ? ” 

“ No ; they were talking together as if they had accidentally met m 
the street I remained at the window looking at them from behind 
the curtain If I had turned round, and if Laura had seen my face 

at that moment- Thank God, she was absorbed over her drawing 1 

They soon parted. The man from the Asylum went one way, and the 
Count the other. I began to hope they were w the street by chance, 
till I saw the Count come back, stop opposite to us again, take out his 
card-case and pencil, write sot 1 .ethmg, and then cross the road to the 
shop below us I ran past Laura before she could see me, and said I 
had forgotten something up-stairs As soon as I was out of the room, 
I went down to the first landing and waited—I was determined to stop 
him if he tried to come up-stairs He made no such attempt. The 
girl from the shop came through the door into the passage, with his 
card m her hand—a large gilt card, with his name, and a coronet above 
it, and these lines underneath m pencil ‘ Dear lady 5 (yes' the 
villain could address me in that way still)—‘ dear lady, one word, I 
implore you, on a matter serious to us both ’ If one can think at all, 
in serious difficulties, one thinks quick. I felt directly that it might 
be a fatal mistake to leave myself and to leave you in the dark, where such 
a man as the Count was concerned. I felt that the doubt of what he 
might do, in your absence, would be ten times more trying to me if I 
declined to see him than if I consented ‘ Ask the gentleman to wait 
in the shop,’ I said ‘ I will be with him m a moment’ I ran up¬ 
stairs for my bonnet, being determined not to let him speak to me in¬ 
doors. I knew his deep ringing voice, and I was afraid Laura might 
hear it, even m the shop. In less than a minute I was down again m 
the passage, and had opened the door into the street. He came round 
to meet me from the shop There he was, in deep mourning, with his 
smooth bow and his deadly smile, and some idle boys and women 
near him, staring at his great size, his fine black clothes, and his large 
cane with the gold knob to it. All the horrible time at Blackwater 
came back to me the moment I set eyes on him. All the old loathing 
crept and crawled through me, when he took off his hat with a flourish, 
and spoke to me, a& if we had parted on the friendliest terms hardly 
a day since.” 

“ You remember what he said ? ” 

“ I can’t repeat it, Walter, ^ou shall know directly what he said 
about you —but I can’t repeat what he said to me. It was worse than 
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the polite insolence of his letter. My hands tingled to strike him, as 
if I had been a man 1 I only kept them quiet by tearmg his card to 
pieces under my shawl Without saying a word on my side, I walked 
away from the house (for fear of Laura seeing us) ; and he followed, 
protesting softly all the way In the first by-street I turned, and asked 
him what he wanted with me He wanted two things First, if I 
had no objection, to express his sentiments I declined to hear them. 
Secondly, to repeat the warning in his letter I asked, what occasion 
there was for repealing it. He bowed and smiled, and said he would 
explain The explanation exactly confirmed the fears I expressed 
before you left us I told you, if you remember, that Sir Percival 
would be too headstrong to take his friend’s advice where you were 
concerned, and that there was no danger to be dreaded from the 
Count till his own interests were threatened, and he was roused into 
acting for himself? ” 

“ I recollect, Marian ” r 

“ Well, so it has really turned out. The Count offered his advice; 
but it was refused. Sir Percival would only take counsel of his own 
violence, his own obstinacy, and his own hatred of you The Count 
let him have his way, first privately ascertaining, in case of his own 
interests being threatened next, where he lived You were followed, 
Walter, on returning here, after your first journey to Hampshire—by 
the lawyer’s men for some distance from the railway, and by the 
Count himself to the door of the house. How he contrived to escape 
being seen by you, he did not tell me; but he found us out on that 
occasion, and in that way Having made the discovery, he took no 
advantage of it till the news reached him of Sir Percival’s death—and 
then, as I told you, he acted for himself, because he believed you would 
next proceed against the dead man’s partner in the conspiracy. He 
at once made his arrangements to meet the owner of the Asylum in 
London, and to take him to the place where his runaway patient was 
hidden, believing that the results, whichever way they ended, would 
be to involve you in interminable legal disputes and difficulties, and to 
tie your hands for all purposes of offence, so far as he was concerned. 
That was his purpose, on his own confession to me. The only con¬ 
sideration which made him hesitate, at the last moment-” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ It is hard to acknowledge it, Walter—and yet I must. I was the 
only consideranon No words can say how degraded I feel in my own 
estimanon when I think of it—but the one weak point in that man’s 
iron character is the horrible admiration he feels for me. . I have tried, 
for the sake of my own self-respect, to disbelieve it as long as I could j 
but his looks, his actions, force on me the shameful conviction of the 
truth JThe eyes of that monster of wickedness moistened while he 
was, speaking to me—they did, Walter ! He declared, that at the 
moment of pomtihg out the house jo the doctor, he thought of my 
nhsery af I was separated from Laura, of my responsibility if I was 
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called on to answer for effecting hei escape—and he risked the worst 
that you could do to him, the second time, for my sake. All he asked 
was that I would remember the sacrifice, and restrain your rashness, 
in my own interests—interests which he might never be able to con¬ 
sult again I made no such bargain with him, I would have died 
first. But believe him or not—whether it is true or false that he sent 
the doctor away with an excuse—one thing is certain, I saw the man 
leave him, without so much as a glance at our wmdow, or even at our 
side of the way ” 

“ I believe it, Marian. The best men are not consistent m good— 
why should the worst men be consistent m evil 5 At the same time, 
I suspect him of merely attempting to frighten you, by threatenin g 
what he cannot really do I doubt his power of annoying us, by means 
of the owner of the Asylum, now that S11 Percival is dead, and Mrs 
Cathenck is free from all control But let me hear more What did 
the Count say of me ? ” 

“ He spoke last of you. ’ His eyes brightened and hardened, and his 
manner changed to what I remember it, in past times—to that mixture 
of pitiless resolution and mountebank mockery which makes it so 
impossible to fathom him c Warn Mr Hartright 15 he said, m his 
loftiest manner ‘ He has a man of brains to deal with, a man who 
snaps his big fingers at the laws and conventions of society, when he 
measures himself with me If my lamented friend had taken my 
advice, the busmess of the Inquest would have been with the body of 
Mr Hartright But my lamented friend was obstinate See! I 
mourn his loss—inwardly m my soul, outwardly on my hat This 
trivial crape expresses sensibilities which I summon Mr. Hartright to 
respect They may be transformed to immeasurable enmities, if he 
ventures to disturb them. Let hnn be content with what he has got 
—with what I have unmolested, for your sake, to him and to you. Say 
to him (with my compliments), if he stirs me, he has Fosco to deal 
with In the English of the Popular Tongue, I inform him—Fosco 
sticks at nothing. Dear lady, good morning ’ His cold grey eyes 
settled on my face—he took off his hat solemnly—bowed, bare-headed 
—and left me.” 

“ Without returning ? without saying more last words ? ” 

“ He turned at the corner of the street, and waved his hand, and 
then struck it theatrically on his breast. I lost sight of him, after 
that He disappeared in the opposite direction to our house ; and I 
ran back to Laura. Before I was m-doors again, I had made up my 
min d that we must go. The house (especially in your absence) was 
a place of danger instead of a place of safety, now that the Count 
had discovered it. If I could have felt certain of your return, I should 
have risked waiting'till you came back. But I was certain of nothing, 
and I acted at once on my own impulse. w You had spoken, before 
leaving us, of moving into a quieter neighbourhood and purer air, for 
the sake of Laura’s health. I had only to remind her of that, and to 
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suggest surprising you and saving you trouble by managing the move 
m your absence, to make her quite as anxious for the change as I was 
She helped me to pack up your things—and she has arranged them all 
for you in your new working-room here.” 

“ What made you think of coming to this place ? ” 

“ My ignorance of other localities m the neighbourhood of London. 
I felt the necessity of getting as far away as possible fiom our old 
lodgings i and I knew something of Fulham, because I had once been 
at school there I despatched a messenger with a note, on the chance 
that the school might still be m existence. It was m existence; the 
daughters of my old mistress were carrying it on for her, and they 
engaged this place from the instructions I had sent. It was just post- 
tinie when the messenger returned to me with the address of die house. 
We moved after dark—we came here quite unobserved. Have I 
done right, Walter ? Have I justified your trust in me ? ” 

I answered her warmly and gratefully, as I really felt But the 
anxious look still remained on her face white I was speaking, and the 
first question she asked, when I had done, related to Count Fosco 
I saw that she was thinking of him now with a changed mind. No 
fresh outbreak of anger against him, no new appeal to me to hasten the 
day of reckoning, escaped her. Her conviction that the man’s hateful 
admiration of herself was really sincere, seemed to have increased a 
hundredfold her distrust of his unfathomable cunning, her inborn 
dread of the wicked energy and vigilance of all his faculties Her 
voice fell low, her manner was hesitating, her eyes searched into mine 
with an eager fear, when she asked me what I thought of his message, 
and what I meant to do next, after hearing it. 

“ Not many weeks have passed, Marian,” I answered, “ since my 
interview with Mr. Kyrle. When he and I parted, the last words I 
said to him about Laura were these : * Her uncle’s house shall open to 
receive her, in the presence of ev ery soul who followed the false funeral 
to the grave, the he that records her death shall be publicly erased 
from the tombstone by the authority of the head of the family; and 
the two men who have wronged her shall answer for their crime to me, 
though the justice that sits in tribunals is powerless to pursue them ’ 
One of those men is beyond mortal reach. The other remains— and 
my resolution remains ” 

Her eyes lit up; her colour rose. She said nothing; but I saw all 
her sympathies gathering to mine, m her face. 

“ I don’t disguise from myself, or from you,” I went on, “ that the 
prospect before us is more than doubtful. The risks we have run 
already are, it may be, trifles, compared with the risks that threatens 
us in the future—but the venture shall be tried, Marian, for all that. 

I am not rash enough to measure myself against Such a man as the 
Count, before I am well prepared for him. I have learnt patience; 
I can wait my time. Let him believe that his message has produced 
its effect; let him know nothing of to, and hear nothing of us; let 
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03 $ive him full time to feel secure—bis own boastful nature, unless I 
seriously mistake him, will hasten that result. This is one reason for 
waiting; but there is another some important still. My position, 
Marian, towards you and towards Laura, ought to be a stronger one 
than it is bow, before I try our last ekanc?.” 

She leaned near to me, with a look of surprise. 

“ How can it be stronger ? ” she asked. 

“ I will tell you,” I lepked, “ when the time comes. It has not 
come yet . it may never come at all. I may be silent about it to Laura 
for ever—I must be silent now, even to you, till I see for myself that I 
can harmlessly and honourably speak. Let us leave that subject. 
There is another which has more pressing claims on our attention 
You have kept Laura, mercifully kept her, m ignorance of her husband’s 
death-” 

“ Oh, Walter, surely it must be long yet before we tell her of it ? ” 

“ No, Marian. Better that you should reveal it to her now, than 
that accident which no one can guard against, should reveal it to her at 
some futuie time Spare her all the details—break it to her very 
tenderly—but tell her that he is dead.” 

“ You have a reason, Walter, for wishing her to know of her hus¬ 
band’s death, besides the reason you have just mentioned ? ” 

“ I have.” 

“ A reason connected with that subject which must not be mentioned 
between us yet ?—winch may never be mentioned to Laura at all ? ” 

She dwelt on the last wards, meaningly. When I answered her, in 
the affirmative, I dwelt on them too. 

Her face grew pale. For a while, she looked at me with a sad, 
hesitating interest An unaccustomed tenderness trembled in her 
dark eyes and softened her irm lips, as she glanced aside at the empty 
chair m which the dear companion of all our joys and sorrows had 
bear sitting. 

“ I think I understand,” she said. “ I think I owe it to her and to 
you, Walter, to tell her of her husband’s death.” 

She sighed, and held my hand fast far a moment—then dropped it 
abruptly, and left the room. On the next day Laura knew that his 
death had released her, and that the error and the calamity of her life 
lay buned in his tomb 

His name was mentioned among us no more. Thenceforward, we 
shrank from the slightest approach to the subject of his death; and, 
in the same scrupulous manner, Marian and I avoided all further 
reference to that other subject, which, by her consent and mine, was 
not to be mentioned between us yet. It was not the less present to 
our min ds—it was'rather kept alive m them by the restraint which we 
had imposed on ourselves. We both watched Laura more anxiously 
than ever; sometimes waiting and hoping, sometimes waiting and 
fearing, till the time came. * 
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By degrees, we returned to our accustomed way of life I resumed 
the daily work, which had been suspended durmg my absence in 
Hampshire Our new lodgings cost us more than the smaller and less 
convenient rooms which we had left; and the claim thus implied on 
my increased exertions was strengthened by the doubtfulness of our 
future prospects Emergencies might yet happen which would 
exhaust our little fund at the banker’s; and the work of my hands 
might be, ultimately, all we had to look to for support More per¬ 
manent and more lucrative employment than had yet been offered to 
me was a necessity of our position—a necessity for which I now 
diligently set myself to provide 

It must not be supposed that the interval of rest and seclusion of 
which I am now wilting, entirely suspended, on my part, all pursuit 
of the one absorbing purpose with which my thoughts and actions are 
associated in these pages That purpose was, for months and months 
yet, never to relax its claims on me. The slow ripening of it still left 
me a measure of precaution to take, an obligation of gratitude to 
perform, and a doubtful question to solve 

The measure of precaution related, necessarily, to the Count It 
was of the last importance to ascertain, if possible, whether his plans 
committed him to remaining in England—or, in other words, to re¬ 
maining within my reach. I contrived to set tlus doubt at rest by 
very simple means. His address m St. John’s Wood being known to 
me, I inquired in the neighbourhood; and having found out the agent 
who had the disposal of die furnished house in which he lived, I asked 
if number five, Forest Road, was likely to be let within a reasonable 
time. The reply was in the negative, I was informed that the foreign 
gentleman then residing m the house had renewed his term of occupa¬ 
tion for another six months, and would remain in possession until 
the end of June in the following year We were then at the beginning 
of December only. I left the agent with my mind relieved from all 
present fear of the Count’s escaping me. 

The obligation I bad to perform, took me once more into the 
presence of Mrs. Clements. I had promised to return, and to confide 
to her those particulars relating to the death and burial of Anne 
Cathenck, which I had been obliged to withhold at our first inter¬ 
view Changed as circumstances now were, there was no hindrance 
to my trusting the good woman with as much of the story of the con¬ 
spiracy as it was necessary to tell. I had every reason that sympathy 
and friendly feeling could suggest to urge on me the speedy perform¬ 
ance of my promise—and I did conscientiously and carefully perform 
it. There is no need to burden these pages with any statement of 
what passed at the interview. It will be more to the purpose to say 
that the interview itself necessarily brought to my mind the one doubt¬ 
ful question soil remaining to be solved—'the question of Anne 
Cathenck’s parentage on the father’s side. 

A multitude of small consideration! in connexion with this subject 
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.—trifling enough in themselves, but strikingly important, when 
massed together—had latterly led my mind to a conclusion which I 
resolved to verify. I obtained Marian’s permission to write to Major 
Donthome, of Vameck Hall (where Mrs Caiherick had lived m service 
for some years previous to her marriage), to ask him certain questions. 
I made the inquiries m Marian’s name, and described them as relating 
to matters of personal history in her family, which might explain and 
excuse my application When I wrote the letter, I had no certain 
knowledge that Major Donthome was still alive; I despatched it on 
the chance that he might be living, and able and willing to reply 

After a lapse of two days, proof came, in the shape of a lettei, that 
the Major was living, and that he was ready to help us. 

The idea in my mind when I wrote to him, and the nature of my 
inquiries, will be easily inferred from his reply. His letter answered 
my questions, by communicating these important facts. 

In the first place, “ the late Sir Percival Glyde, of Blackwater Park,” 
had never set foot in Vameck Hall. The deceased gentleman was a 
total stranger to Major Donthome, and to all his family. 

In the second place, “ the late Mr Philip Fairhe, of Limmendge 
House,” had been, m his younger days, the intimate friend and con¬ 
stant guest of Major Donthome. Having refreshed his memory by 
looking back to old letters and other papers, the Major was in a position 
to say positmely, that Mr Philip Fairhe was staying at Vameck Hall 
in the month of August, eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and that 
he remained there, for the shooting, during the month of September 
and part of October following. He then left, to the best of the Major’s 
belief, for Scotland, and did not return to Varneck Hall till after a lapse 
of time, when he reappeared in the character of a newly-mamed man. 

Taken by itself, tins statement was, perhaps, of little positive value 
—but, taken m connexion with certain facts, every one of which either 
Marian or I knew to be true, it suggested one plain conclusion that was, 
to our minds, irresistible. 

Knowing, now, that Mr. Philip Fairlie had been at Vameck Hall 
m the autumn of eighteen hundred and twenty-six, and that Mrs 
Catherick had been living there in service at the same time, we knew 
also.—first, that Anne had been bom m June, eighteen, hundred and 
twenty-seven; secondly, that she had always presented an extraordinary 
personal resemblance to Laura; and, thirdly, that Laura herself was 
strikingly like her father. Mr. Philip Fairhe had been one of the 
notoriously handsome men of his time. In disposition entirely unlike 
his brother Frederick, he was the spoilt darling of society, especially 
of the women—an easy, light-hearted, impulsive, affectionate mans 
generous to a fault, constitutionally lax in his principles, and notor¬ 
iously thoughtless of moral obligations where women were concerned 
Such were the facts we knew, such was the character of the man. 
Surely, the plain inference that follows needs no pointing out ? 

Read by the new light winch had now broken upon me, even Mrs. 
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Cathencfc’s letter, m despite of herself, rendered its mite of assistance 
towards strengthening the conclusion at which I had arrived She 
had described Mrs Fairhe (in writing to me) as “ plain-looking,” and 
as having “ entrapped the handsomest man in England into marrying 
her.” Both assertions were gratuitously made, and both were false. 
Jealous dislike (which, m such a woman as Mrs. Cathenck, would 
express itself in petty malice rather than not express itself at all) 
appeared to me to be the only assignable cause for the peculiar insolence 
of her reference to Mrs. Fairhe, under circumstances which did not 
necessitate any reference at all. 

The mention here of Mrs. Fairhe’s name naturally suggests one other 
question Did she ever suspect whose child the little girl brought to 
her at Lnnmeridge might be ? 

Marian’s testimony was positive on this pomt. Ate. Fairhe’s letter 
to her husband, which had been read to me m former days—the letter 
describing Anne’s resemblance to Laura, and acknowledging her 
affectionate interest m the little strangef—had been written, beyond 
all question, in perfect innocence of heart. It even seemed doubtful, 
on consideration, whether Mr Philip Fairhe himself had been nearer 
than his wife to any suspicion of the truth The disgracefully deceit- 
fill circumstances under which Mrs. Cathenck had married, the pur¬ 
pose of concealment which the marriage was intended to answer, might 
well keep her silent for caution’s sake, perhaps for her own pride’s sake 
also—even assuming that she had the means, m his absence, of com¬ 
municating with the father of her unborn child. 

As this surmise floated through my mind, there rose on my memory 
the remembrance of the Scripture denunciation which we have ail 
thought of, m our tune, with wonder and with awe: “ The sins of 
the fathers shall be visited on the children.” But for the fatal re¬ 
semblance between the two daughters of one father, the conspiracy of 
which Anne bad been the innocent instrument and Laura the innocent 
victim, could never have been planned. With what unerring and 
terrible directness the long chain of circumstances led down from the 
thoughtless wrong committed by the father to the heartless injury 
inflicted on the child 1 

These thoughts came to me, and others with them, which drew my 
mind away to the little Cumberland churchyard where Anne Cathenck 
now lay buried. I thought of the bygone days when I had met her by 
Mrs. Fairhe’s grave, and met her for the last tune. I thought of her 
poor helpless hands beating on the tombstone, and her weary, yearning 
words, murmured to the dead remains of her protectress and her friend. 
“ Oh, if I could die, and be hidden and at rest with you l ” Little 
more than a year had passed since she breathed that wish; and how 
inscrutably, how awfully, it had been fulfilled 1" The words she had 
spoken to Laura by the shores of the lake, the very words had now 
come true, “ Oh, if I could only be buried with your mother 1 If I 
could only wake at her side when the angel’s trumpet sounds, and the 
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graves give up their dead at the resurrection 1 ” Through what mortal 
crime and horror, through what darkest windings of the way down to 
Death, the lost creature had wandered in God’s leading to the last home 
that, living, she never hoped to reach > In that sacred rest, I leave her 
—in that dread companionship, let her remain undisturbed 

So the ghostly figure which has haunted these pages as it haunted 
my life, goes down into the impenetrable gloom Like a Shadow she 
first came to me, m the loneliness of the mght Like a Shadow she 
passes away m the loneliness of the dead 


XIV 

Four months elapsed April came—the month of spring, the month 
of change , 

The course of Time had flowed through the interval since the winter, 
peacefully and happily m our new home I had turned my long 
leisure to good account, I had largely increased my sources of employ¬ 
ment , and had placed our means of subsistence on surer grounds 
Freed from the suspense and the anxiety which had tried her so sorely 
and hung over her so long, Marian’s spirits rallied; and her natural 
energy of character began to assert itself agam, with something, if not 
all, of the freedom and the vigour of former times 

More phable under change than her sister, Laura showed more 
plainly the progress made by the healing influences of her new life 
The worn and wasted look which had prematurely aged her face, was 
fast leaving it, and the expression which had been the first of its 
charms in past days, was the first of its beauties that now returned 
My closest observation of her detected but one serious result of the 
conspiracy which had once threatened her reason and her life Her 
memory of events, from the period of her leaving Blackwater Park to 
the period of our meeting m the burial-ground of Limmendge Church, 
was lost beyond all hope of recovery At the slightest reference to the 
time she changed, and trembled still; her words became confused, 
her memory wandered and lost itself as helplessly as eveb Here, and 
here only, the traces of the past lay deep—too deep to be effaced 

In all else she was now so far on the way to recovery, that, on her 
best and brightest days, she sometimes looked and spoke like the 
Laura of old tames. The happy change wrought its natural result in 
us both From their long slumber, on her side and on min e, those 
imperishable memories of our past life in Cumberland now awoke, 
which were one and all alike, the memories of our love 

Gradually and insensibly, our daily relations towards each other 
became constrained. The fond words which I had spoken to her so 
naturally, in the days of her sorrow and her suffeimg, faltered strangely 
on my bps.' In the time when my* dread of losmg her was most present 
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to my min d, I had always kissed her when she left me at night and 
when she met me in the morning The kiss seemed now to have 
dropped between us—to be lost out of our lives Oui hands began to 
tremble again when they met We hardly ever looked long at one 
another out of Marian’s presence The talk often flagged between us 
when we were alone When I touched her by accident, I felt my heart 
beating fast, as it used to beat at Limmeridge House—I saw the lovely 
answering flush again in her cheeks, as if we were back among the 
Cumberland Hills, in our past characters of master and pupil once 
more She had long intervals of silence and thoughtfulness, and 
denied she had been thinking, when Marian asked her the question I 
surprised myself, one day, neglecting my work, to dream over the little 
water-colour portrait of her which I had taken in the summer-house 
where we first met—just as I used to neglect Mr Fairhe’s drawings, to 
dream over the same likeness, when it was newly finished m the bygone 
time Changed as all the circumstances now were, our position to¬ 
wards each other in the golden days of our first companionship, seemed 
to be revived with the revival of our love It was as if Time had 
drifted us back on the wreck of our early hopes, to the old familiar 
shore 1 

To any other woman, I could have spoken the decisive words which 
I still hesitated to speak to her The utter helplessness of her position, 
her friendless dependence on all the forbearing gentleness that I could 
show her, my fear of touching too soon some secret sensitiveness in 
her, which my instinct, as a man, might not have been fine enough to 
discover—these considerations, and others like them, kept me self- 
distrustfully silent. And yet, I knew that the restraint on both sides 
must be ended, that the relations m which we stood towards one 
another must be alteied, m some settled manner, for the future; and 
that it rested with me, in the first instance, to recognise the necessity 
for a change 

The moie I thought of our position, the harder the attempt to alter 
it appeared, while the domestic conditions on which we three had been 
living together since the winter, remained undisturbed I cannot 
account for the capricious state of mind in which this feeling originated 
—but the idea nevertheless possessed me, that some previous change 
of place and circumstances, some sudden break in the quiet monotony 
of our lives, so managed as to vary the home aspect under which we 
had been accustomed to see each other, might prepare the way for me 
to speak, and might make it easier and less embarrassing for Laura 
and Marian to hear 

With this purpose in view, I said, one morning, that I thought we 
had all earned a little holiday and a change of scene. After some 
consideration, it was decided that we should go Tor a fortnight to the 
seaside, 

On the next day, we left Fulham foi a quiet town on the south coast 
At that early season of the year, we were the only visitors in the place, 
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The cliffs, the beach, and the walks inland, were all m a solitary con- 
dition which was most welcome to us The air was nyld , the prospects 
over hill and wood and down were beautifully varied by the shifting 
April hght and shade, and the restless sea leapt under our wmdows, 
as if it felt, like the land, the glow and freshness of spring 
I owed it to Marian to consult her before I spoke to Laura, and to 
be guided afterwards by her advice 
On the third day from our arrival, I found a fit opportunity of 
speaking to her alone The moment we looked at one another, her 
quick instinct detected the thought m my mind before I could give it 
expression With her customary energy and directness, she spoke at 
once, and spoke first 

“ You are thinking of that subject which was mentioned between 
us on the evening of your return from Hampshire,” she said. “ I 
have been expectmg you to allude to it, for some time past. There 
must be a change in our little household, Walter, we cannot go on 
much longer as we are now I see it as plainly as you do—as plainly 
as Laura sees it, though she says nothing How strangely the old 
times m Cumberland seem to have come back 1 You and I are to¬ 
gether again, and the one subject of interest between us is Laura once 
more I could almost fancy that this room is the summer-house at 
Limmendge, and that those waves beyond us are beating on our sea¬ 
shore ” 

“ I was guided by your advice m those past days,” I said, “ and now, 
Marian, with reliance tenfold greater, I will be guided by it again.” 

She answered by pressmg my hand. I saw that she was deeply 
touched by my reference to the past We sat together near the windowj 
and, while I spoke and she listened, we looked at the glory of the sun¬ 
light s hinin g on the majesty of the sea 
“ Whatever comes of this confidence between us,” I said, “ whether 
it ends happily or sorrowfully for me, Laura’s interests will still be the 
interests of my life When we leave this place, on whatever terms we 
leave it, my determination to wrest from Count Fosco the confession 
which I failed to obtain from his accomplice, goes back with me to 
London, as certainly as I go back myself Neither you nor I can tell 
how that man may turn on me, rf I bring him to bay; we only know 
by his own words and actions, that he is capable of striking at me, 
through Laura, without a moment’s hesitation, or a moment’s remorse 
In our present position, I have no claim on her, which society sanctions, 
which the law allows, to strengthen me in resisting him , and in protect 
mg her This places me at a serious disadvantage If I am to fight our 
cause with the Count, strong in the consciousness of Laura’s safety. I 
must fight it for my,Wife Do you agree to that, Marian, so far ? ” 
“To every word of it,” she answered. 

1 “ I will not plead out of my own heart,” I went on, “I will not 
appeal to the love which has survived all changes and all shocks—-I will 
rest my only vindication of myself for thinking of her and speaking of 
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her as my wife, on what I have just said. If the chance of forcing a 
confession from the Count is, as I believe it to be, the last chance left 
of publicly establishing the fact of Laura’s existence, the least selfish 
reason that I can advance for our marriage is recognised by us both 
But I may be wrong in my conviction, other means of achieving our 
purpose may be in our power, which are less uncertain and less 
dangerous I have searched anxiously, m my own mind, for those 
means—and I have not found them Have you ? ” 

“ No. I have thought about it too, and thought m vain ” 

“ In all likelihood,” I continued, “ the same questions have occurred 
to you, in considering this difficult subject, which have occurred to 
me Ought we to return with hei to Limmendge, now that she is 
like herself again, and trust to the recognition of her by the people of 
the village, or by the children at the school ? Ought we to appeal to 
the practical test of her handwriting ? Suppose we did so Suppose 
the recognition of her obtained, and the Kientity of the handwriting 
estabhshed Would success m both those cases do more than supply 
an excellent foundation for a trial in a court of law ? Would the 
recognition and the handwriting prove her identity to Mr. Fairhe and 
take her back to Limmendge House, against the evidence of her aunt, 
against the evidence of the medical certificate, against the fact of the 
funeral and the fact of the inscription on the tomb ? No 1 We could 
only hope to succeed in throwing a serious doubt on the asseition of 
her death~a doubt which nothing short of a legal inquiry can settle 
I will assume that we possess (what we have certainly not got) money 
enough to carry this inquiry on through all its stages I will assume 
that Mr Fairlie’s prejudices might be reasoned away, that the false 
testimony of the Count and his wife, and all the rest of the false testi¬ 
mony, might be confuted, that the recognition could not possibly be 
ascribed to a mistake between Laura and Anne Catherick, or the hand¬ 
writing be declared by our enemies to be a clever fraud—all these are 
assumptions which, more or less, set plain probabilities at defiance, 
but let them pass—and let us ask ourselves what would be the first 
consequence of the first questions put to Laura herself on the subject 
of the conspiracy We know only too well what the consequence 
would be—for we know that she has never recovered her memory of 
what happened to her in London. Examine her privately, or examine 
her publicly, she is utterly incapable of assisting the assertion of her own 
case. If you don’t see this, Marian, as plainly as I see it, we will go 
to Limmendge and try the experiment, to-morrow.” 

“I do see it, Walter. Even if we had the means of paying all the 
law expenses, even if we succeeded in the end, the delays would be 
unendurable, the perpetual suspense, after what we have suffered 
already, would be heart-breaking. You are right about the hope¬ 
lessness of going to Limmendge. I wish I could feel sure that you are 
right also in determining to try that |ast chance with the Count. Is 
it a chance at all ? ” 
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“ Beyond a doubt. Yes. It is the chance of recovering the lost date 
of Laura’s journey to London. Without returning to the reasons I 
gave you some time since, I am still as firmly persuaded as ever, that 
there is a discrepancy between the date of that journey and the date on 
the certificate of death There lies the weak point of the whole con¬ 
spiracy—it crumbles to pieces if we attack in that way, and the 
means of attacking it are m possession of the Count If I succeed in 
wresting them from him, the object of your life and mine is fulfilled 
If I fad, the wrong that Laura has suffered, will, in this world, never 
be redressed ” 

“ Do you fear fadure, yourself, Walter ? ” 

“ I dare not anticipate success , and, for that very reason, Marian, 
I speak openly and plainly, as I have spoken now In my heart and 
my conscience, I can say it—Laura’s hopes for the future are at their 
lowest ebb I know that her fortune is gone, I know that the last 
chance of restoring hei to her place m the world lies at the mercy of her 
worst enemy, of a man who'is now absolutely unassadable, and who may 
remain unassadable to the end With every worldly advantage gone 
from her, with all prospect of recovering her rank and station more 
than doubtful, with no clearer future before her than the future 
which her husband can provide—the poor drawing-master may harm¬ 
lessly open his heart at last In the days of her prosperity, Marian, I 
was only the teacher who guided her hand—I ask for it, in her adversity, 
as the hand of my wife 1 ” 

Marian’s eyes met mine affectionately—1 could say no more My 
heart was full, my lips weie trembling In spite of myself, I was m 
danger of appealing to her pity I got up to leave the room. She 
rose at the same moment, laid her hand gently on mv shoulder, and 
stopped me 

“ Walter 1 ” she said, “ I once parted you both, for your good and 
for hers Wait here, my brother 1 —wait, my dearest, best friend, till 
Laura comes, and tells you what I have done now 1 ” 

For the first time since the farewell morning at Limmendge, she 
touched my forehead with her lips A tear dropped on my face, as 
she kissed me. She turned quickly, pointed to die chair from which 
I had risen, and left the room 

I sat down alone at the window, to wait through the crisis of my life. 
My mind, m that breathless interval, felt like a total blank. I was 
conscious of nothing but a painful intensity of all familiar perceptions 
The sun grew blinding bright, the white sea birds chasing each other 
far beyond me, seemed to be flitting before my face, the mellow 
murmur of the waves on the beach was like thunder in my ears 

The door opened ; and Laura came in alone. So she had entered 
the breakfast-room'at Limmendge House, on the morning when we 
parted.Slowly and falteringly, m sorrow and in hesitation, she had 
once approached me. Now, die came with the haste of happiness m 
her feet, with the light of happiness radiant in her face. Of their 
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own accord, those dear arms clasped themselves round me, of their own 
accord, the sweet bps came to meet mine “My darling' ” she 
whispered, “ we may own we love each other, now ’ ” Her head 
nestled with a tender contentedness on my bosom “ Oh,” she said, 
innocently, “ I am so happy at last 1 ” 

Ten days later, we were happier still. We were married. 


xv 

The course of this narrative, steadily flowing on, bears me away 
from the morning-time of our married life, and carries me forward 
to the end. 

In a fortnight more we three were back in London, and the shadow 
was stealing over us of the struggle to come ' 

Marian and I were careful to keep Laura m ignorance of the cause 
that had hurried us back—the necessity of makmg sure of the Count 
It was now the beginning of May, and his term of occupation at the 
house in Forest-Road expired in June If he renewed it (and I had 
reasons, shortly to be mentioned, for anticipating that he would), I 
might be certain of his not escaping me But, if by any chance he 
disappointed my expectations, and left the country—then, I had no 
time to lose in arming myself to meet him as I best might 

In the first fulness of my new happiness, there had been moments 
when my resolution faltered—moments, when I was tempted to be 
safely content, now that the dearest aspiration of my life was ful¬ 
filled in the possession of Laura’s love. For the first time, I thought 
faint-heartedly of the greatness of the risk, of the adverse chances 
arrayed against me, of the fan promise of our new lives, and of the 
peril in which I might place the happiness which we had so hardly 
earned Yes 1 let me own it honestly. For a brief time, I wandered, 
in the sweet guiding of love, far from the purpose to which I had been 
true, under sterner discipline and in darker days. Innocently, Laura 
had tempted me aside from the hard path—innocently, she was destined 
to lead me back again 

At times, dreams of the terrible past still disconnectedly recalled 
to her, in the mystery of sleep, the events of which her waking memory 
had lost all trace One night (barely two weeks after our marriage), 
when I Was watching her at rest, I saw the tears come slowly through 
her closed eyelids, I heard the faint murmuring words escape her 
which told me that her spirit was back again on the fatal journey 
from Blackwater Park That unconscious appeal, "so touching and so 
awfiil in the sacredness of her sleep, ran through me like fire. The 
next day was the day we came back to London—-the day when my 
^solution returned to me with tenfold strength 
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The first necessity was to know something of the man Thus far, 
the true story of his life was an impenetrable mystery to me 

I began with such scanty sources of information as were at my own 
disposal The important narrative written by Mr Frederick Fairlie 
(which Marian had obtained by following the directions I had given 
to her m the winter) proved to be of no service to the special object 
with which I now looked at it While reading it, I reconsidered the 
disclosure revealed to me by Mrs Clements, of the series of deceptions 
which had brought Anne Cathenck to London, and which had there 
devoted her to the interests of the conspiracy Here, agam, the Count 
had not openly committed himself, here, agam, he was, to all practical 
purpose, out of my reach. 

I next returned to Marian’s journal at Blackwater Park At my 
request she read to me again a passage which referred to her past 
curiosity about the Count, and to the few particulars which she had 
discovered relating to him 

The passage to which I allude occurs m that part of her journal 
which delineates his character and his personal appearance She 
describes him as “ not having crossed the frontiers of his native country 
for years past ”—as “ anxious to know if any Italian gentlemen were 
settled in the nearest town to Blackwater Park ”—as “ receiving 
letters with all sorts of odd stamps on them, and one with a large, 
official-looking seal on it ” She is inclined to consider that his long 
absence from his native country may be accounted for by assuming 
that he is a political exile. But she is, on the other hand, unable to 
reconcile this idea with the reception of the letter from abroad, bearing 
“ the large official-looking seal ”—letters from the Continent addressed 
to political exiles bemg usually the last to court attention from foreign 
post-offices in that way 

The considerations thus presented to me in the diary, joined to 
certain surmises of my own that grew out of them, suggested a con¬ 
clusion which I wondered I had not arrived at before I now said to 
myself—what Laura had once said to Marian at Blackwater Park, 
what Madame Fosco had overheard by listening at the door—the 
Count is a Spy 1 

Laura had applied the word to him at hazard, in natural anger at 
his proceedings towards herself. / applied it to him, with the deliber¬ 
ate conviction that his vocation in life was the vocation of a Spy On 
this assumption, the reason for his extraordinary stay in England, so 
long after the objects of the conspiracy had been gamed, became, to 
my mind, quite intelligible 

The year of which I am now writmg, was the year of the famous 
Crystal Palace Exhibition m Hyde Park, Foreigners, in unusually 
large numbers, had amved already, and were still arriving in England 
Men were among us, by hundreds, whom the ceaseless distrustfulness 
of their governments had followed privately, by means of appointed 
agents, to our shores. My surmiSfes did not for a moment class a man 
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of the Count’s abilities and social position with the ordinary rank and 
file of foreign spies. I suspected hnn of holding a position of authority, 
of being entrusted by the government which he secietly served, with 
the organisation and management of agents specially employed in this 
country, both men and women, and I believe Mrs Rubelle, who had 
had been so opportunely found to act as nurse at Blackwater Park, to 
be, in all probability, one of the number 

Assuming that this idea of mine had a foundation m truth, the 
position of the Count might prove to be more assailaole than I had 
hitherto ventured to hope To whom could I apply to know something 
moie of the man’s history, and of the man himself, than I knew now ? 

In this emergency, it natuially occurred to my mmd that a country¬ 
man of his own, on whom, I could rely, might be the fittest person to 
help me The first man whom I thought of, under these circumstances, 
was also the only Italian with whom I was intimately acquainted— 
my quaint little friend, Professor Pesca 

The Professor has been so long absent from these pages, that he has 
run some risk of being forgotten altogether. 

It is the necessary law of such a story as name, that the persons 
concerned in it only appear when the course of events takes them up 
—they come and go, not by favour of my personal partiality, but by 
right of their direct connection with the circumstances to be detailed, 
For this reason, not Pesca alone, but my mother and sister as well, 
have been left far in the back-ground of the narrative. My visits to 
the Hampstead cottage; my mother’s belief in the denial of Laura’s 
identity which the conspiracy had accomplished, my vain efforts to 
overcome the prejudice, on her part and on my sister’s, to which, in 
their jealous affection for me, they both continued to adhere, the 
painful necessity which that prejudice imposed on me of concealing my 
marriage from them till they had learnt to do justice to my wife—all 
these little domestic occurrences have been left unrecorded, because 
they were not essenttal to the mam interest of the story. It is nothing 
that they added to my anxieties and embittered my disappointments— 
the steady march of events has inexorably passed them by 

For the same reason, I have said nothing, here, of the consoktfon 
that I found in Pesca’s brotherly affection for me, when I saw him 
again after the sudden cessation of my lesidence at Limmeridge House. 
I have not recorded the fidelity with which my warm-hearted little 
friend followed me to the place of embarkation, when I sailed for 
Central America, or the noisy transport of joy with winch he received 
me when we next met in London. If I had felt justified in accepting 
the offers of service which he made me, on my return, he would have 
appeared again, long ere this. But, though I knew that his honour 
and his courage were to be implicitly relied on, I was not so sure that 
his discretion was to be trusted; and, for that reason only, I followed 
the course of all my inquiries al£ne. It will sow be sufficiently 
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and my interests, although he has hitherto been separated from all 
connexion with the pi051 ess of tins nairative He was as true and 
as ready a friend of mine still, as ever he had been m his life 


Before I summoned Pesca to my assistance, it was necessary to see 
for myself what sort of man I had to deal with Up to this time, I had 
never once set eyes on Count Fosco 
Three days aftei my return with Laura and Marian to London, I 
set forth alone for Forest-Road, St John’s Wood, between ten and 
eleven o’clock m the morning It was a fine day—I had some horns 
to spare—and I thought it likely, if I waited a little for him, that the 
Count might be tempted out I had no gi eat reason to fear the chance 
of his recognising me m the day-time, foi the only occasion when I 
had been seen by him was the occasion on winch he had followed me 
home at night 

No one appeared at tne windows m the front of the house I 
walked down a turning which ran past the side of it, and looked over 
the low garden wall One of the back windows on the lower floor was 
thrown up, and a net was stretched across the opening I saw no¬ 
body , but I heard, in the room, first a shall whistling and singing of 
birds—then, the deep ringing voice which Marian’s description had 
made familiar to me “ Come out on my little fingei, my pret-pret- 
pretties 1 ” cried the voice “ Come out, and hop upstairs 1 One, 
two, thiee—and up 1 Three, two, one—and down 1 One, two, 
thiee—twit-twit-twit-tweet 1 ” The Count was exercismg his canaries, 
as he used to cxeicise them m Marian’s time, at Blackwater Park 
I waited a little while, and the singing and the whistling ceased 
“ Come, kiss me, my pietties 1 ” said the deep voice There was a 
responsive twittering and chirping—a low, oily laugh—a silence of a 
minute or so—and then I heard the opening of the house door I 
turned and retraced my steps The magnificent melody of the Prayer 
in Rossini’s “ Moses,” sung m a sonoious bass voice, rose giandly 
through the suburban silence of the place. The front garden gate 
opened and closed The Count had come out 
He crossed the road, and walked towards the western boundary of 
the Regent’s Park I kept on my own side of the way, a little behind 
him, and walked in that direction also 
Marian had prepared me for his high stature, his monstrous cor¬ 
pulence, and his ostentatious mourning garments—but not for die 
horrible freshness and cheerfulness and vitality of the man He 
carried his sixty years as if they had been fewer than forty. He 
sauntered along, wearing his hat a littie on one side, with a light jaunty 
step; swmgmg Jus big stick, humming to himself; looking up, 
from time to time, at the houses and gardens on either side of him, with 
superb, s miling patronage. If a stranger had been told that the whole 
neighbourhood belonged to hiSn, that stranger would not have been 
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surprised to hear it He never looked back he paid no apparent 
attention to me, no apparent attention to anyone who passed him on his 
own side of the road—except, now and then, when he smiled and 
smirked, with an easy, paternal good humour, at the nursery-maids 
and the children whom he met In this way, he led me on, till we 
reached a colony of shops outside the western terraces of the Park 
Here, he stopped at a pastrycook’s, went m (probably to give an 
order), and came out again immediately with a tart in his hand An 
Italian was grinding an organ before the shop, and a miserable little 
shrivelled monkey was sitting on the instrument The Count stopped, 
bit a piece for himself out of the tart, and gravely handed the rest to 
the monkey “ My poor little man 1 ” he said, with grotesque tender¬ 
ness , “ you look hungry In the sacred name of humanity, I offer 
you some lunch 1 ” The organ-grinder piteously put in his claim to 
a penny from the benevolent stranger The Count shrugged his 
shoulders contemptuously—and passed on f 
We reached the streets and the better class of shops, between the 
New-Road and Oxford-Street The Count stopped again, and entered 
a small optician’s shop, with an inscription m the window, announcing 
that repairs were neatly executed inside. He came out again, with an 
opera-glass in his hand, walked a few paces on, and stopped to look 
at a bill of the Opera placed outside a music-seller’s shop He read 
the bill attentively, considered a moment, and then hailed an empty 
cab as it passed him “ Opera Box-office,” he said to the man—and 
was driven aw r ay 

I crossed the road, and looked at the bill in my turn. The per¬ 
formance announced was “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and it was to take place 
that evening The opera-glass m the Count’s hand, his careful reading 
of the bill, and his direction to the cabman, all suggested that he 
proposed making one of the audience I had the means of getting an 
admission for myself and a friend, to the pit, by applying to one of the 
scene-painters attached to the theatre, with whom I had been well 
acquainted in past times. There was a chance, at least, that the Count 
might be easily visible among the audience, to me,'and to any one with 
me, and, in this case, I had the means of ascert ainin g whether Pesca 
knew his countryman, or not, that very night 

This consideration at once decided the disposal of my ev ening I 
procured the tickets, leaving a note at the Professor’s lodgings on the 
way. At a quarter to eight, I called to take him with me to the theatre 
My little friend was in a state of the highest excitement, with a festive 
flower in his button-hole, and the largest opera-glass I ever saw hugged 
up under his arm 
“ Are you ready ? ” I asked. 

“ Right-all-right,” said Pesca. 

We started for the theatre. 
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XVI 

The last notes of the introduction to the opera were being played, and 
the seats in the pit were all filled, when Pesca and I reached the 
theatre 

There was plenty of room, however, in the passage that ran round 
the pit—precisely the position best calculated to answer the purpose 
for which I was attending the performance I went first to the barrier 
separating us from the stalls, and looked for the Count in that part 
of the theatie He was not there Returning along the passage, on 
the left-hand side from the stage, and lookmg about me attentively, 
I discovered him in the pit He occupied an excellent place, some 
twelve or fourteen seats from the end of a bench, within three rows of 
the stalls I placed myself exactly on a line with him, Pesca standing 
by my side The professor was not yet aware of the purpose for which 
I had brought him to the theatre, and he was rather surprised that we 
did not move neater to the sthge 

The curtain rose, and the opera began 

Throughout the whole of the first act, we remained in our position; 
the Count, absorbed by the orchestra and the stage, never casting so 
much as a chance glance at us Not a note of Donizetti’s delicious 
music was lost on him There he sat, high above his neighbours, 
smiling, and nodding his great head enjoymgly, from time to time. 
When the people near him applauded the close of an air (as an English 
audience in such circumstances always will applaud), witttout the least 
consideration for the orchestral movement which imm ediately 
followed it, he looked round at them with an expression of compassion¬ 
ate remonstrance, and held up one hand with a gesture of polite 
entreaty At the more refined passages of the singing, at the more 
delicate phrases of the music, which passed unapplauded by others, 
his fat bands adorned with perfectly-fitting black kid gloves, softly 
patted each other, in token of the cultivated appreciation of a musical 
man At such times, his oily murmur of approval “ Bravo 1 
Bra-a-a-a ' ” hummed through the silence, hke the purring of a great 
cat His immediate neighbours on either side—hearty, ruddy-faced 
people from the country, basking amazedly in the sunshine of fashion¬ 
able London—seeing and hearing him, began to follow his lead Many 
a burst of applause fiom the pit, that night, started from the soft, 
comfortable patting of the black-gloved hands. The man’s voracious 
vanity devoured this implied tribute to his local and critical supremacy 
with an appearance of the highest relish Smiles rippled continuously 
over his fat face. He looked about him, at the pauses in tne music, 
serenely satisfied with himself and his feflow-creatures. “Yes 1 yes! 
these barbarous English people are learning something from me 
H ere, there, and everywhere, I—Fosco—am an Influence that is felt, 
a Man who sits supreme 1 ” If ever face spoke, his face spoke then— 
and that was its language 
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The curtain fell on the fust act , and tha audience rose to look about 
them This was the time I had waited for—the time to try if Pesca 
knew him. 

He rose with the rest, and surveyed the occupants of the boxes 
grandly with his opera-glass At first, his back was towards us, 
but he turned round in time, to our side of the theatre, and looked 
at the boxes above us, using his glass for a few minutes—then 
removing it, but still continuing to look up This was the moment 
I chose, when his full face was in view, for directing Pesca’s attention 
to him. 

“ Do you know that man ? ” I asked 
“ Wluch man, my friend ? 55 

“ The tall, fat man, standing there, with his face towards us ” 

Pesca raised himself on tiptoe, and looked at the Count 
“ No,” said the Professor “ The big fat man is a stianger to me 
Is he famous ? Why do you pomt him out ? ” 

“ Because I have particular reasons fo/ wishing to know something 
of him He is a countryman of yotus, his name is Count Posco Do 
you know that name ? ” 

“ Not I, Walter Neither the name nor the man is known to me ” 

“ Are you quite suie you don’t lecognise him ? Look again, look 
carefully I will tell you why I am so anxious about it, when we leave 
the theatie Stop 1 let me help you up here, where you can see him 
better.” 

I helped the little man to perch himself on the edge of the raised 
dais upon which the pit-seats were all placed Here, his small stature 
was no hindrance to him , here, he could see over the heads of the 
ladies who were seated near the outermost part of the bench 
A slim, hght-haned man, standing by us, whom I had not noticed 
before—a man with a scar on his left cheek—looked attentively at 
Pesca as I helped him up, and then looked still more attentively, 
following the direction of Pesca’s eyes, at the Count Our conversa¬ 
tion might have reached his ears, and might, as it struck me, have 
roused his curiosity 

Meanwhile, Pesca fixed his eyes earnestly on the broad, full, smiling 
face, turned & little upward, exactly opposite to him. 

“ No,” he said, “ I have never set my two eyes on that big fat man 
before, m all my life.” 

As he spoke, the Count looked downwards towards the boxes be¬ 
hind us on the pit tier 
The eyes of the two Italians met. 

The instant before, I had been perfectly satisfied, from his own 
reiterated assertion, that Pesca did not know the Count. The instant 
afterwards, I was equally certain that the Count knew Pesca 1 
* Knew him, and—more surprising still— feared him as well 1 There 
was no mistaking the change that passed over the Viliam’s face The 
leadea hue that altered his yellow complexion in a moment, the sudden 
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rigidity of all his features, the furtive scrutiny of his cold grey eyes, 
the motionless stillness of him from head to foot, told their own tale 
A mortal dread had mastered him, body and soul—and his own 
recognition of Pesca was the cause of it 1 
The slim man, with the scar on his cheek, was still close by us He 
had apparently drawn his inference from the effect pioduced on the 
Count by the sight of Pesca, as I had drawn mine He was a mild, 
gentlemanlike man, looking like a foreigner, and his interest in our 
proceedings was not expressed m anything approaching to an offensive 
manner. 

For my own part, I was so startled by the change in the Count’s 
face, so astounded at the entirely unexpected turn which events had 
taken, that I knew neither what to say or do next Pesca roused me 
by stepping back to his former place at my side, and speaking first 
“ How hie fat man stares 1 ” he exclaimed “ Is it at me 5 Am 1 
famous ? How can he know me, when I don’t know him ? ” 

I kept my eye stall on the Count I saw him move for the first time 
when Pesca moved, so as not to lose sight of the little man, in the lower 
position in which he now stood. I was curious to see what would 
happen, if Pesca’s attention, under these circumstances, was with¬ 
drawn from him, and I accordingly asked the Professor if he recognised 
any of his pupils that evening, among the ladies in the boxes Pesca 
immediately raised the large opera-glass to his eyes, and moved it 
slowly all round the uppei part of the theatre, searching for his pupils 
with the most conscientious scrutiny 
The moment he showed himself to be thus engaged, the Count 
turned round; slipped past the persons who occupied seats on the 
farther side of him from where we stood, and disappeared m the 
middle passage down the centre of the pit I caught Pesca by the 
arm; and, to his inexpressible astonishment, hurried him round with 
me to the back of the pit, to intercept the Count before he could get 
to the door. Somewhat to my surprise, the slim man hastened out 
before us, avoiding a stoppage caused by some people on our side of 
the pit leaving then places, by which Pesca and myself were delayed 
When we reached the lobby the Count had disappeared—and the 
foreigner with the scar was gone too. 

“ Come home,” I said, “ come home, Pesca, to your lodgings I 
must speak to you m private—I must speak directly ” 

“ My-soul-bless-my-soul 1 ” cried the Professor, m a state of the 
extremest bewilderment “ What on earth is the matter ? ” 

I walked on rapidly, without answering. The circumstances under 
which the Count had left the theatre suggested to me that his extra¬ 
ordinary anxiety to escape Pesca might carry him to further extremities 
still c He might escape me, too, by leaving London I doubted the 
future, if I allowed him so much as a day’s freedom to act as he pleased. 
And I doubted that foreign stranger who had got the start of us, and 
whom I suspected of intentionally following him out. 
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With this double distrust in my mind, I was not long in making 
Pesca understand what I wanted As soon as we two were alone in 
his room, I increased his confusion and amazement a hundredfold by 
t ellin g him what my purpose was, as plainly and unreservedly as I 
have acknowledged it here 

“ My friend, what can I do ? ” cried the Professor, piteously appeal¬ 
ing to me with both hands “ Deuce-what-the-deuce ' how can I 
help you, Walter, when I don’t know the man ’ ” 

“ He knows you —he is afraid of you—he has left the theatre to 
escape you Pesca 1 there must be a reason for this Look back mto 
your own life, before you came to England You left Italy, as you 
have told me yourself, for political reasons You have never mentioned 
those reasons to me, and I don’t inquire into them, now, I only ask 
you to consult your own recollections, and to say if they suggest no 
past cause for the terror which the first sight of you produced m that 
man ” , 

To my unutterable surprise, these words, harmless as they appeared 
to me , produced the same astounding effect on Pesca which the sight 
of Pesca had produced on the Count The rosy face of my little 
friend whitened m an instant, and he drew back from me slowly, 
trembling from head to foot 

“ Walter 1 ” he said “ You don’t know what you ask ” 

He spoke in a whisper—he looked at me as if I had suddenly re¬ 
vealed to him some hidden danger to both of us. In less than one 
minute of time, he was so altered from the easy, lively, quaint little 
man of all my past experience, that if I had met him in the street, 
changed as I saw him now, I should most certainly not have known 
him again 

“ Forgive me, if I have unintentionally pained and shocked you,” I 
replied “ Remember the cruel wrong my wife has suffered at Count 
Fosco’s hands Remember that the wrong can never be redressed, 
unless the means are in my power of forcing him to do her justice I 
spoke in her interests, Pesca—I ask you again to forgive me—I can 
say no more.” 

I rose to go. He stopped me before I reached the door 

“ Wait,” hd said “ You have shaken me from head to foot You 
don’t know how I left my country, and why I left my country Let 
me compose myself, let me think, if I can.” 

I returned to my chair. He walked up and down the room, talking 
to himself incoherently in his own language After several turns 
backwards and forwards, he suddenly came up to me, and laid his 
little hands with a strange tenderness and solemnity on my breast. 

“ On your heart and soul, Walter,” he said, “ is there no other way 
to get to that man but the chance-way through me ? ” 

“ There is no other way,” I answered 

He left me again: opened the door of the room and looked out 
cautiously into die' passage; closed St once more, and came back. 
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“ You won your right over me, Walter,” he said, “ on the day when 
you saved my life It was yours from that moment, when you pleased 
to take it Take it now Yes 1 I mean what I say My next words, 
as true as the good God is above us, will put my life into your hands ” 
The trembling earnestness with which he uttered this extraordinary 
warning, carried with it to my mind the conviction that he spoke the 
truth 

“ Mind this 1 ” he went on, shaking his hands at me m the vehe¬ 
mence of his agitation “ I hold no thread, in my own mind, between 
that man Fosco, and the past time which I call back to me, for your 
sake If you find the thread, keep it to yourself—tell me no thin g— 
on my knees, I beg and pray, let me be ignorant, let me be innocent, 
let me be blmd to all the future, as I am now 1 ” 

He said a few words more, hesitatingly and disconnectedly—then 
stopped again 

I saw that the effort of expressing him self in English, on an occasipn 

too serious to permit him the use of the quamt turns and phrases of 

his ordinary vocabulary, was painfully increasing the difficulty he had 

felt from the first m speaking to me at all Having learnt to read and 

understand his native language (though not to speak it), in the earher 

days of our intimate companionship, I now suggested to him that he 

should express himself in Italian, while I used English in putting any 

questions which might be necessary to my enlightenment He accepted 

the proposal In his smooth-flowing language, spoken with a vehement 

agitation which betrayed itself in the perpetual working of his features, 

in the wildness and the suddenness of his foreign gesticulations, but never 

in the raising of his voice—I now heard the words winch armed me to 

meet the last struggle that is left for this story to record * 

“ You know nothing of my motive for leaving Italy,” he began, 

“ except that it was for political reasons If I had been driven to this 

country by the persecution of my government, I should not have kept 

those reasons a secret from you or from anyone I have concealed 

them because no government authority has pronounced the sentence 

of my exile You have heard, Walter, of the political Societies that 

are hidden m every great city on the continent of Europe ? To one 

of those Societies I belonged in Italy—and belong still, in England 

When I came to this country, I came by the direction of my Chief 

I was over-zealous, m my younger time—I ran the risk of compromising 

myself and others. For those reasons, I was ordered to emigrate to 

England and to wait. I emigrated—I have waited—I wait, still 

To-morrow, I may be called away, ten years hence, I may be called 

away It is all one to me—I am here, I support myself by teaching, 

and I wait. I violate no oath (you shall hear why presently) in making 

♦ 

* It is only right to mention here, that I repeat Pesca’s statement to me, with the 
careful suppressions and alterations which the serious nature of the subject and my 
own sense of duty to my friend demand My first and last concealments from the 
reader are those which caution render absolutely necessary m this portion of the 
narrative 
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my confidence complete by telling you the name of the Society to 
which I belong All I do is to put my life in your hands If what I 
say to you now is ever known by others to have passed my kps, as 
certainly as we two sit here, I am a dead man ” 

He whispered the next words m my ear I keep the secret which he 
thus communicated The Society to which he belonged, will be 
sufficiently individualised for the purpose of these pages, if I call it 
“ The Brotherhood,” on the few occasions when any reference to the 
subject will be needed in this place 

“ The object of the Brotherhood,” Pesca went on, “ is, briefly, the 
object of other political societies of the same sort—the destruction of 
tyranny, and the assertion of the rights of the people The principles 
of the Brotherhood are two So long as a man’s hfe is useful, or even 
harmless only, he has the right to enjoy it But, if his hfe inflicts 
injury on the well-being of his fellow-men, from that moment he for¬ 
feits the right, and it is not only no cringe, but a positive merit, to 
deprive him of it It is not for me to say m what frightful circum¬ 
stances of oppression and suffering this Society took its rise It is 
not for you to say—you Englishmen, who have conquered your freedom 
so long ago, that you have conveniently forgotten what blood you shed, 
and what extremities you proceeded to in the conquering—it is not 
for you to say how far the worst of all exasperations may, or may not, 
carry the maddened men of an enslaved nation The iron that has 
entered into our souls has gone too deep for you to find it Leave the 
refugee alone 1 Laugh at him, distrust him, open your eyes m wonder 
at that secret self which smoulders in him, sometimes under the every¬ 
day respectability and tranquillity of a man like me, sometimes under 
the grinding poverty, the fierce squalor, ot men less lucky, less pliable, 
less patient than I am—but judge us not 1 In the tune of your first 
Charles you might have done us justice; the long luxury of your own 
freedom has made you incapable of doing us justice now ” 

All the deepest feelings of his nature seemed to force themselves 
to the surface m those words , all his heart was poured out to me, for 
the first time m our lives—but still, his voice never lose; still his 
dread of the terrible revelation he was making to me, never left him 
“ So far,” he resumed, “ you think the Society like other Societies, 
Its object (in your English opinion) is anarchy and revolution. It 
takes the hfe of a bad King or a bad Minister, as if the one and the other 
were dangerous wild beasts to be shot at the first opportunity. I 
grant you this But the laws of the Brotherhood are the laws of no 
other political society on the face of the earth. The members are not 
known to one another There is a President m Italy; there are 
Presidents abroad Each of these has his secretary. The presidents 
and the secretaries know the members, but the members, among them¬ 
selves, are all strangers, until their chiefs see fit, in the political necessity 
of the Society, to make them known to each other. With such a safe¬ 
guard as this there is no oath amohg us on admittance. We are 
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identified with the Brotherhood by a secret %ark, which we all bear, 
which lasts while our lives last We are told to go about our ordinary 
business, and to report ourselves to the President, or the Secretary, 
four times a year, in the event of our services being required. We are 
warned, if we betray the Brotherhood, or if we injure it by serving other 
interests, that we die by the principles of the Brotherhood—die by the 
hand of a stranger who may be sent from the other end of the world to 
strike the blow—or by the hand of our own bosom-friend, who may 
have been a member unknown to us through all the years of our 
intimacy Sometimes, the death is delayed, sometimes, it follows 
close on the treachery It is our first business to know how to wait— 
our second business to know how to obey when the word is spoken 
Some of us may wait our fives through, and may not be wanted Some 
of us may be called to the work, or to the preparation for the work, the 
very day of our admission I myself—the little, easy, cheerful man 
you know, who, of his own accord, would hardly lift up his handkerchief 
to strike down the fly that buzzes about his face—I, in my younger 
time, under provocation so dreadful that I will not tell you of it, entered 
the Brotherhood by an impulse, as I might have killed myself by an 
impulse I must remain m it, now—it has got me, whatever I may 
think of it in my better circumstances and my cooler manhood, to my 
dying day While I was still m Italy, I was chosen Secretary, and ah 
the members of that time, who were brought face to face with my 
President, were brought face to face also with me ” 

I began to understand him, I saw the end towards which his 
extraordinary disclosure was now tending He waited a moment, 
watching me earnestly—watching, till he had evidently guessed what 
was passmg m my mind, before he resumed 
“ You have drawn your own conclusion already,” he said “ I 
see it in your face Tell me nothing, keep me out of the secret of 
your thoughts. Let me make my one last sacrifice of myself, for your 
sake—and then have done with this subject, never to return to it agam ” 
He signed to me not to answer him—rose—removed his coat—and 
rolled up the shirt-sleeve of his left arm 
“ I promised you that this confidence should be complete,” he 
whispered, speaking close at my ear, with his eyes looking watchfully 
at the door “ Whatever comes of it, you shall not reproach me with 
having hidden anything from you which it was necessary to your in¬ 
terests to know I have said that the Brotherhood identifies its 
members by a mark that lasts for life See the place, and the mark 
on it for yourself ” 

He raised his bare arm, and showed me, high on the upper part of 
it and m the inner sifie, a brand deeply burnt in the flesh and stained 
of a bright blood-red colour. I abstain from descnbmg the device 
which the brand represented. It will be sufficient to say that it was 
circular m form, and so small that it would have been completely 
covered by a shilling com. 
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" A man who has this Sn^rk, branded in this place,” he said, covering 
his aim agam, “ is a member of the Brotherhood A man who has been 
false to the Brotherhood is discovered sooner or later, by the Chiefs 
who know him—Presidents or Secretaries, as the case may be. And a 
man aiscovcrcd by the Chiefs is dead No human laws can protect him 
Remember w hat you have seen and heard , draw what conclusions you 
like, act as y ou please But, in the name of God, whatever you dis¬ 
cover, whaLever you do, tell me nothing 1 Let me remain free from a 
responsibility which it horrifies me to think of—which I know, m my 
conscience, is not my responsibility, now For the last tune, I say it 
—on in} Honour as a gentleman, on my oath as a Christian, if the man 
you pomted out at the Opera knows me, he is so altered, or so disguised, 
that I do not know him I am ignorant of his proceedings or his pur¬ 
poses in England—I never saw him, I never heard the name he goes 
by, to my knowledge, before to-night I say no more. Leave me a 
little, \, ahei I am overpowered by what^as happened, I am shaken 
by what I have said Let me try to be like myself agam, when we meet 
next ” 

He dropped into a chair, and, turning away from me, hid his face 
in his hands I gently opened the door, so as not to disturb him— 
and spoke my few parting words in low tones, wduch he might hear or 
not, as he pleased 

“ I will keep the memory of to-mght m my heart of hearts,” I said 
“ You shall never repent the trust you have reposed in me. May I 
come to you to-morrow ? May I come as early as nine o’clock ? ” 

Yes, Walter,” he rephed, looking up at me kindly, and speaking in 
English once more, as if his one anxiety, now, was to get back to our 
former relations towards each other “ Come to my little bit of 
bieakfast, befoie I go my ways among the pupils that I teach ” 

“ Good night, Pesca ” 

“ Good night, my friend ” 


XVII 

My first conviction, as soon as I found myself outside the house, was 
that no alternative was left me but to act at once on the information I 
had receiv ed—to make sure of the Count, that night, or to risk the loss, 
if I only delayed till the morning, of Laura’s last chance. I looked at 
my watch it was ten o’clock 

Not the shadow of a doubt crossed my mind of the purpose for 
which the Count had left the theatre. His escape from us, that 
• evening, was beyond all question, the preliminary only to his escape 
from Loudon The mark of the Biotherhoocf was on his arm—I 
felt as certain of it as if he had shown me the brand—and the betrayal 
of the Brotherhood was on his conscience—I had seen it in his recogni¬ 
tion of Pesca " 
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It was easy to understand why that recognition had not been mutual, 
A man of the Count’s character would never risk the terrible conse¬ 
quences of turning spy without looking to his personal security quite 
as carefully as he looked to his golden reward The shaven face* 
which I had pointed out at the Opera, might have been covered by a 
beard in Pesca’s time , his dark brown hair might be a wig , his name 
was evidently a false one The accident of time might have helped 
him as well—his immense corpulence might have come with his later 
years There was every reason why Pesca should not have known him 
agam—every reason, also, why he should have known Pesca, whose 
singular personal appeal ance made a marked man of him, go where 
he might 

I have said that I felt certam of the purpose m the Count’s mind when 
he escaped us at the theatre How could I doubt it, when I saw, with 
my own eyes, that he believed himself, m spite of the change in his 
appearance, to have been Recognised by Pesca, and to be therefore in 
danger of his life If I could get speech of him that night, if I could 
show him that I, too, knew of the mortal peril in which he stood, 
what result would follow ^ Plainly this One of us must be master 
of the situation—one of us must inevitably be at the mercy of the other 

I owed it to myself to consider the chances against me, before I 
confronted them I owed it to my wife to do all that lay in my power 
to lessen the risk 

The chances against me wanted no reckoning up. they were aU 
merged in one If the Count discovered, by my own avowal, that the 
duect w r av to his safety lay through my life, he was probably the last 
man in existence who would shimk from throwing me off my guard 
and taking that way, when he had me alone within his reach The 
only means of defence against him on which I could at all rely to lessen 
the risk, presented themselves, after a little careful thinking, clearly 
enough Befoie I made any personal acknowledgment of my discovery 
m his presence, I must place the discovery itself where it would be 
ready for instant use against him, and safe from any attempt at sup¬ 
pression on his part If I laid the mine under his feet before I 
approached him, and if I left instructions with a third person to fire it, 
on the expiration of a certam time, unless directions fo the contrary 
were previously received under my own hand, or from my own lips— 
m that event, the Count’s security was absolutely dependent upon 
mine, and I might hold the vantage ground over h i m securely, even m 
his own house 

This idea occurred to me when I was close to the new lodgings 
which we had taken on returning from the sea-side I went in, without 
disturbing any one, by the help of my key A light was in the hall, 
and I stole up with it to my work-room to make my preparations, and 
absolutely to commit myself to an interview with the Count, before 
either Laura or Marian could have the slightest suspicion of what I 
intended to do. 
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A letter addressed to Pesca represented the surest measure of pre¬ 
caution which it was now possible for me to take I wrote as follows 

“ The man whom I pomted out to you at the Opera, is a member of 
the Brotherhood, and has been false to his trust Put both these 
assertions to the test, instantly You know the name he goes by in 
England His address is No 5, Forest-Road, St John’s Wood On 
the love you once bore me, use tire power entrusted to you, without 
mercy and without delay, against that man I have risked all and 
lost all—and the forfeit of my failure has been paid with my life ” 

I signed and dated these lines, enclosed them in an envelope, and 
sealed it up On the outside, I wrote this direction “ Keep the 
enclosed unopened, until rune o’clock to-morrow morning If you 
do not hear from me, or see me, before that time, break the seal when 
the clock strikes, and read the contents ” I added my initials, and 
protected the whole by enclosmg it in a second sealed envelope, 
addressed to Pesca at his lodgings f 

Nothing remained to be done after this, but to find the means of 
sending my letter to its destination immediately I should then have 
accomplished all that lay in my power If anything happened to me 
in the Count’s house, I had now provided for his answering it with 
his life 

That the means of preventing his escape under any circumstances 
whatever, were at Pesca’s disposal, if he chose to exert them, I did not 
for an instant doubt The extraordinary anxiety which he had 
expressed to remain unenlightened as to the Count’s identity—or, in 
other words, to be left uncertain enough about facts to justify him to his 
own conscience in remaining passive—betrayed plainly that the 
means of exercising the terrible justice of the Brotherhood were ready 
to his hand, although, as a naturally humane man, he had shrunk 
from plainly saying as much in my presence The deadly certainty 
with which the vengeance of foreign political societies can hunt down 
a traitor to the cause, hide himself where he may, had been too often 
exemplified, even in my superficial experience, to allow of any doubt. 
Considermg the subject only as a reader of newspapers, cases recurred 
to my memory, both in London and in Pans, of foreigners found 
stabbed in the streets, whose assassins could never be traced—of bodies 
and parts of bodies, thrown mto the Thames and the Seme, by hands 
that could never be discovered—of deaths by secret violence which 
could only be accounted for in one way I have disguised nothing 
relating to myself m these pages—and I do not disguise here—that I 
believed I had written Count Fosco’s death-warrant, if the fatal emer¬ 
gency happened which authorised Pesca to open my enclosure 

I left my room to go down to the ground-floor of the house, and 
speak to the landlord about finding me a messenger He happened 
to be ascending the stairs at the time, and we met on the landing His 
son, a quick lad, was the messenger he proposed to me on hearing 
What J wanted. We had the boy ftp-stairs; and I gave him his 
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directions He was to take the letter in a cab, to put it into Professor 
Pesca’s own hands, and to bring me back a lme of acknowledgment 
from that gentleman, returning in the cab, and keeping it at the door 
for my use It was nearly half-past ten I calculated that the boy 
might be back in twenty minutes, and that I might drive to St. John’s 
Wood, on his return, m twenty minutes more 
When the lad had departed on his errand, I returned to my own 
room for a little while, to put certain papers m order, so that they might 
be easily found in case of the worst The key of the old-fashioned 
bureau m which the papers were kept, I sealed up, and left it on my 
table, with Marian’s name written on the outside of the little packet. 
This done, I went down-stairs to the sitting-room, in which I expected 
to find Laura and Marian awaiting my return from the Opera I felt 
my hand trembling for the first time, when I laid it on the lock of the 
door 

No one was m the room’ but Marian She was reading, and she 
looked at her watch, m surprise, when I came in 
“ How early you are back ! ” she said “ You must have come 
away before the opera was over ” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ neither Pesca nor I waited for the end Where 
is Laura ? ” 

M She had one of her bad headaches this evening, and I advised her 
to go to bed, when we had done tea ” 

I left the room again, on the pretext of wishing to see whether Laura 
was asleep Marian’s quick eyes were beginning to look inquningly 
at my face; Marian’s quick instinct was beginning to discover that I 
had something weighing on my mind 
When I entered the bed-chamber, and softly approached the bed¬ 
side by the dim flicker of the night-lamp, my wife was asleep 
We had not been married quite a month yet If my heart was 
heavy, if my resolution for a moment faltered again, when I looked 
at her face turned faithfully to my pillow m her sleep—when I saw her 
hand resting open on the coverlid, as if it was wailing unconsciously 
for mine—surely there was some excuse for me? I only allowed 
myself a few minutes to kneel down at the bedside, and to look close 
at her—so close that her breath, as it came and went, fluttered on my 
face I only touched her hand and her cheek with my bps, at parting 
She stirred m her sleep, and murmured my name—but without wakmg. 
I fingered for an instant at the door to look at her agam “ God bless 
and keep you, my darling 1 ” I whispered—and left her. 

Marian was at the stan-head waiting for me She had a folded 
slip of paper in her hand 

“ The landlord’s son has brought this for you,” she said “ He has 
got a cab at the door—he says you ordered him to keep it at your 
disposal ” 

“ Quite right, Marian I wagt the cab, I am going out agam ” 

I descended the stairs as I spoke, and looked into the sittmg-rcom to 
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read the slip of paper by the light on the table. It contained these 
tv, 0 sentences, in Pesca’s handwriting — 

“ Your letter is received If I don’t see you before the time you 
mention, I Will break the seal when the clock strikes ” 

I placed the paper in my pocket-book and made for the door Marian 
met me cn the threshold, and pushed me back into the room where the 
candle-light fell full on my face She held me by both hands, and her 
c\cs fastened searchingly on mine 

“ I sec' ” she said, in a low eager whisper “ You are trying the 
last chance to-mght ” 

“ Yes—the last chance and the best,” I whispered back 
“ Not alone 1 Oh, Walter, for God’s sake, not alone 1 Let me go 
with jou Don’t refuse me because I’m only a woman I must go 1 
I will go 1 I’ll wait outside m the cab 1 ” 

It was my turn now to hold her She tried to break away from me, 
and gc t dov. n first to the door 

“ If you want to help me,” I said, “ stop heie, and sleep m my 
wife’s room to-mght Only let me go away, with my mind easy about 
Laura, and I answer for everything else Come, Marian, give me a 
kiss, and show that you have the courage to wait till I come back ” 

I dared not allow her time to say a word more She tried to hold 
me again I unclasped her hands—and was out of the room in a 
moment The boy below heard me on the stairs, and opened the hall- 
door I jumped into the cab, before the driver could get off the box 
‘ Forest-Road, St John’s Wood,” I called to him through the front 
window “ Double fare, if you get there in a quarter of an hour ” 
“ I’ll do it, sir ” I looked at my watch Eleven o’clock—not a minute 
to lose 

The rapid motion of the cab, the sense that every instant now was 
bringing me nearer to the Count, the conviction that I was embarked at 
last, without let or hindrance, on my hazardous enterprise, heated me 
mto such a fever of excitement that I shouted to the man to go faster 
and faster As we left the streets, and crossed St John’s Wood-Road, 
my impatience so completely overpowered me that I stood up in the 
cab and stretched my head out of the window, to see the end of the 
journey before we reached it Just as a church clock in the distance 
struck the quarter past, we turned mto the Forest-Road I stopped the 
driver a htde away from the Count’s house—paid and dismissed him— 
and walked on to the door 

As I approached the garden gate, I saw another person advancing 
towards it also, from the direction opposite to min e We met under 
the gas-lamp in the road, and looked at each other I instantly 
recognised the light-haired foreigner, with the scar- on his cheek; and 
I thought he recognised me. He said nothing, and, instead of stopping 
at the house, as I did, he slowly walked on Was he in the Forest- 
Road by accident ? Or had he followed the Count home from the 
Opera ? 
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I did not pursue those questions After waiting a little, till the 
foreigner had slowly passed out of sight, I rang the gate bell It was 
then twenty minutes past eleven—late enough to make it quite easy 
for the Count to get rid of me by the excuse that he was in bed 
The only way of providing against this contingency was to send in 
my name, without askmg any preliminary questions, and to let him 
know, at the same time, that I had a serious motive for wishing to see 
him at that late hour Accordingly, while I was waiting, I took out 
my card, and wrote under my name “ On important busmess ” The 
maid-servant answered the door while I was writing the last word m 
pencil; and asked me distrustfully what I “ pleased to want ” 

“ Be so good as to take that to your master,” I replied, giving her 
the card 

I saw, by the girl’s hesitation of manner, that if I bad asked for the 
Count m the first instance, she would only have followed her instruc¬ 
tions by telling me he wap not at home She was staggered by the 
confidence with which I gave her the card After staring at me m 
great perturbation, she went back into the house with my message, 
closing the door, and leaving me to wait m the garden 
In a minute or so, she reappeared “ Her master’s compliments, 
and would I be so obliging as to say what my business was 5 ” “ Take 
my compliments back,” I replied , “ and say that the business cannot 
be mentioned to any one but your master ” She left me again—again 
returned—and, this time, asked me to walk in 
I followed her at once. In another moment, I was inside the 
Count’s house. 


XVIII 

There was no lamp in the hall, but by the dim light of the kitchen 
candle which the girl had brought upstairs with her, I saw an elderly 
lady steal noiselessly out of a back room on the ground floor 
and walk slowly up-stairs without returning my bow My familiarity 
with Marian’s journal sufficiently assured me that the elderly lady was 
Madame Fosco 

The servant led me to the room which the Countess had just left. I 
entered it, and found myself face to face with the Count. 

He was still in his evening dress, except his coat, which he had 
thrown across a chair His shirt-sleeves weie turned up at the wrists 
—but no higher. A carpet-bag was on one side of him, and a box on 
the other. Books, papers, and articles of wearing apparel were 
scattered about the room. On the table, at one side of the door, stood 
the cage, so well known to me by description, which cont a ined his 
white mice. The canaries and the cockatoo were probably in some 
other room. He was seated before the box, packing it, when I went 
in, and rose with some papers in his hand to receive me His face still 
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betrayed pi; in traces of the shock that had overwhelmed him at the 
Opeia Ihs lat cheeks hung loose , his cold grey eyes were furtively 
\un.Jtit, his to c , look, and manner were all sharply suspicious alike, 
as Ik adinpccj a seep to meet me, and requested, with distant civility, 
that I w ould tal o a chair 

‘ 1 ou come hu e on business, sir ? ” he said “ I am at a loss to 
know v hat that business can possibly be ” 

The imcoiicea’cd curiosity with which he looked hard m my face 
v h k* he sooke convinced me that I had passed unnoticed by him at the 
Opeia He had seen Pesca first, and from that moment, till he 
left tiie theatre, be had evidently seen nothing else My name would 
ntcesiaiih ‘■ugCK-d to him that I had not come into his house with 
otbci than a ho-ule purpose towards himself—but he appeared to be 
ulkiIv igroiant thus far, of the real nature of my errand 

I an foiluiuuc in finding you here to-mght,” I said “ You seem 
to be on ike roiiu of takmg a journey ? ” 

‘ Is i out business connected with my journey ? ” 

‘ In some demee ” 

‘ In what Jenec ? Do you know where I am going to ? ” 
c \"o I oah know why you are leaving London.” 

Tic slipped by me with the quickness of thought; locked the door 
ol the loom and put the key m his pocket 
‘ You and I, Mi Hartright, are excellently well acquainted with one 
anoLher by icpuiation,” he said “ Did it, by any chance, occur to 
you when you came to this house that I was not the sort of man you 
could trifle with ? 5 

“ it did occur lo me,” I replied. “ And I have not come to trifle 
w ith \ ou 1 am here on a matter of life and death—and if that door 
which you lia\o locked was open at this moment, nothing you could 
say oi do w ould induce me to pass through it ” 

I w alkcd farther mto the room, and stood opposite to him, on the 
rug before the fireplace He drew a chair in front of the door, and sat 
down on it, with his left arm resting on the table The cage with the 
wh’tc mice was close to him, and the little creatures scampered out 
of then «-leef mg-place, as his heavy arm shook the table, and peered at 
h'm thiough the gaps in the smartly painted wires 
“ On a mailer ol life and death ? ” he repeated to himself. “ Those 
woids aie more serious, perhaps, than you think. What do you 
mean > ” 

“ What I say ” 

The perspiration broke out thickly on his broad forehead, His left 
hand stole over ihe edge of the table There was a drawer in it, with 
a lock, and the key was m the lock. His finger and thumb closed over 
the ke\, but did not turn it. 

“ So vou know why I am leaving London ? ” he went on. “ Tell 
me the leason, fl you please.” He tinned the key, and unlocked the 
drawer as he spoke 
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“ I can do better than that,” I replied, “ I can show you the leason, 
if you like ” 

“ How can you show it ? ” 

“ You have got your coat off,” I said “ Roll up the shirt-sleeve on 
your left arm—and you will see it there ” 

The same livid, leaden change passed over his face, which I had 
seen pass over it at the theatre The deadly glitter m his eyes shone 
steady and straight mto mine. He said nothing But his left hand 
slowly opened the table-drawer, and softly slipped mto it The harsh 
grating noise of something heavy that he was moving, unseen by me, 
sounded for a moment—then ceased The silence that followed was 
so intense, that the faint ticking mbble of the white mice at their wires 
was distinctly audible where I stood 
My life hung by a thread—and I knew it At that final moment, I 
thought with his mind, I felt with his fingers—I was as certain, as if I 
had seen it, of what he kept hidden from me in the drawer 
“ Wait a little,” I said “ You have got the door locked—you see 
I don’t move—you see my hands are empty Wait a little I have 
something more to say ” 

“ You have said enough,” he replied, with a sudden composure, so 
unnatural and so ghastly that it tried my nerves as no outbreak of 
violence could have tried them “ I want one moment for my own 
thoughts, if you please. Do you guess what I am thinking about ? ” 

“ Perhaps I do ” 

“lam thinking,” he remarked quietly, ** whether I shall add to the 
disorder in this room, by scattering your brains about the fireplace ” 

If I had moved at that moment, I saw in his face that he would have 
done it. 

“ I advise you to read two lines of writing which I have about me,” 
I rejoined, “ before you finally decide that question ” 

The proposal appeared to excite his curiosity He nodded his head 
I took Pesca’s acknowledgment of the receipt of my letter out of my 
pocket-book, handed it to him at arm’s length, and returned to my 
former position in front of the fireplace 
He read the lines aloud • “ Your letter is received. If I don’t hear 
from you before the time you mention, I will break the seal when the 
clock strikes ” 

Another man, in his position, would have needed some explanation 
of those words—the Count felt no such necessity One readmg of the 
note showed him the precaution that I had taken, as plainly as if he had 
been present at the time when I adopted it The expression of his face 
changed on the instant; and his hand came out of the diawer, empty 
“ I don’t lock up my drawer, Mr. Hartright,” he said; “ and I don’t 
say that I may not scatter your brains about the fireplace, yet. But 
I am a just man, even to my enemy—and I will acknowledge, before¬ 
hand, that they are cleverer brains than I thought them Come to 
the pomt, sir 1 You want something of me ? ” 
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I do—and I mean to have it ” 

“ On conditions ? ” 

‘ On no conditions ” 

His hand dropped into the drawer again 

“ Bah 1 we are travelling m a circle,” he said , “ and those clever 
brains of yours are in danger again Your tone is deplorably im¬ 
prudent, su—moderate it on the spot 1 The risk of shooting you on 
the place wheie you stand, is less to me, than the risk of letting you 
out of tins house, except on conditions that I dictate and approve 
You have not got my lamented friend to deal with, now—you are face 
to face with Posco 1 If the lives of twenty Mr Hartrights were the 
stepping-stone-. to my safety, over all those stones I would go, sustamed 
by my sublime indifference, self-balanced by my unpenetrable calm 
Respect me, if you love your own life 1 I summon you to answer 
three questions, before you open your bps again Hear them—they 
are necessary to this interview Answer them—they are necessary to 
me ” Ke held up one finger of his right hand “ Fust question 1 ” 
he said “ You come here possessed of information, which may be 
true, or may be false—where did you get it ? ” 

‘ I decline to tell you ” 

‘‘ No matter I shall find out If that information is true — mind 
I say, with the whole force of my resolution, if —you are making your 
market of it here, by treachery of your own, or by treachery of some 
other man I note that circumstance, for future use, in my memory 
which foigets nothing, and proceed.” He held up another finger. 
“ Second question 1 Those lines you invited me to lead, are without 
signatuie Who wrote them ? ” 

“ A man whom I have every reason to depend on , and whom you 
have every reason to fear ” 

My answer reached him to some purpose His left hand trembled 
audibb m the drawer. 

“ How long do you give me,” he asked, putting his thud question 
in a quieter tone, “ before the clock strikes and the seal is broken ? ” 

“ Time enough for you to come to my terms,” I replied 
“ Give me a plainer answer, Mr Hartright What hour is the clock 
to strike 5 ” 

“ Nine, to-morrow morning ” 

“ Nine, to-morrow morning ? Yes, yes—your trap is laid for me, 
before I can get my passport regulated, and leave London It is not 
earlier, I suppose? We will see about that, presently—I can keep 
you hostage here, and bargain with you to send for your letter before 
I let you go In the meantime, be so good, next, as to mention your 
teims ” , 

“ "iou shall hear them. They are simple, and soon stated You 
know whose interests I represent m coming here ? ” 
t He smiled with the most supreme qomposure j and carelessly waved 
'* his right hand 
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“ I consent to hazard a guess,” he said, jeermgly “ A lady’s 
interests, of course 1 ” 

“ My Wife’s interests ” 

He looked at me with the first honest expression that had crossed his 
face m my presence—an expression of blank amazement I could see 
that I sank in his estimation, as a dangerous man, from that moment 
He shut up the drawer at once, folded Ins arms over his breast, and 
listened to me with a smile of satirical attention 

“ You are well enough aware,” I went on, “ of the course which my 
inquiries have taken for many months past, to know that any attempted 
denial of plain facts will be quite useless in my presence You are 
guilty of an infamous conspiracy And the gam of a fortune of ten 
thousand pounds was your motive for it ” 

He said nothing But his face became overclouded suddenly by a 
lowering anxiety 

“ Keep your gam,” I said. (His face lightened again imm ediately, 
and his eyes opened on me in wider and wider astonishment) “ I 
am not here to disgrace myself by bargaining for money which has 
passed thiough yom hands, and which has been the price of a vile 
crime-” 

“ Gently, Mr Hartright Your moral clap-traps have an excellent 
effect in England—keep them for youiself and your own countrymen, 
ef you please The ten thousand pounds was a legacy left to my 
axcellent wife by the late Mr Fairlie Place the affau on those grounds, 
tnd I will discuss it if you like To a man of my sentiments, however, 
the subject is deplorably sordid I prefer to pass it over I invite you 
10 resume the discussion of your terms What do you demand ? ” 
“In the first place, I demand a full confession of the conspiracy, 
written and signed m my presence, by yourself ” 

He raised his finger again “ One 1 ” he said, checking me off with 
the steady attention of a practical man 
“ In the second place, I demand a plain proof, which does not 
depend on your personal asseveration, of the date at which my wife 
left Blackwater Park, and travelled to London ” 

“ So! so ' you can lay your finger, I see, on the weak place,” he 
remarked, composedly “ Any more ? ” 

“ At present, no more ” 

“ Good 1 you have mentioned your terms, now listen to mine 
The responsibility to myself of admitting, what you are pleased to call 
the ‘ conspiracy,’ is less, perhaps, upon the whole, than the responsi¬ 
bility of laying you dead on that hearth-rug Let us say that I meet 
your proposal—on my own conditions. The statement you demand of 
me shall be written, -and the plain proof shall be produced _ You call 
a letter from my late lamented friend, informing me of the day and 
hour of his wife’s arrival in London, written, signed, and dated by 
himself, a proof, I suppose ? I ,can give you this I can also send 
you to the man of whom I hired the carriage to fetch my visitor from 
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the railway^ on the day when she arrived—his order-book may help 
you to your date, even if his coachman who drove me pioves to be of 
no use These things I can do, and will do, on conditions. I rente 
them Fust condition 1 Madame Fosco and I leave tins house, when 
and how we please, without interfeience of any kind, on your part 
Second condmon ' You wait here, in company with me, to see my 
scent who n> coming at seven o’clock m the morning to regulate my 
aFair You cue my agent a written order to the man who has got 
l our ‘'twled li ttei to resign his possession of it You wait here till my 
,u.en f places ti <’t letter unopened in my hands, and you then allow 
me one cleai hair-hour to leave the house—after which you resume your 
own fie^Join oi action, and go where you please Third condition 1 
you gj\ _ me the satisfaction of a gentleman, for your intrusion into my 
pm me ahau'-, and for the language you have allowed yourself to use 
to me, ai d>is conference The time and place, abroad, to be fixed in a 
letter from m\ 1 md when I am safe on the Continent, and that letter 
to contain a stnp of paper measuring accurately the length of my 
sw oid Those are my terms. Inform me if you accept them—Yes 
cr Xo 

Ihc eMiaoidmary mixture of prompt decision, far-sighted c unning , 
and mountebank bravado in this speech, staggered me for a moment— 
and only ioi a moment The one question to consider was, whether 
I was justified, or not, in possessmg myself of the means of establishing 
Laura s identity at the cost of allowing the scoundrel who had robbed 
her of mo esc ape me with impunity. I knew that the motive of secur¬ 
ing the just lecogmtion of my wife in the birthplace from which she 
hru been Ju\ ai out as an imposter, and of publicly erasmg the he that 
cull piofancd her mother’s tombstone, was far purer, in its freedom 
fiom all taun ot evil passion, than the vindictive motive which had 
mingkd itself with my purpose from the first. .And yet I cannot 
Iionccjs say that my own moral convictions were strong enough to 
decide the struggle in me, by themselves They were helped by my 
lemembrance ot Sir Peraval’s death How awfully, at the last 
moment, had the woiking of the retribution, there, been snatched from 
ms feeble hands! What right had I to decide, in my poor mortal 
ignorance or the future, that this man, too, must escape with impunity, 
because he escaped me ? I thought of these things—perhaps with the 
superstition inherent in my nature; perhaps with a sense worthier of 
me than superstition It was hard, when I had fastened my hold on 
him, ai last, to loosen it again of my own accord—but I forced myself 
to make the sacrifice. In plainer words, I determined to be guided by 
the one higher motive of which I was certain, the motive of serving 
die cause or Laura and the cause of Truth r 

£ I accept y our conditions,” I said. “ With one reservation, on my 
part 

“ W liat reservation may that be ? ”,he asked. 

“ It refers to the sealed letter,” I answered. “ 1 require you to 
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destroy it, unopened in my presence, as soon as it is placed in your 
hands ” 

My object m making this stipulation was simply to prevent him 
from carrying away written evidence of the nature of my communica¬ 
tion with Pesca The fact of my communication he would necessarily 
discover, when I gave the address to his agent, in the morning But he 
could make no use of it, on his own unsupported testimony—even if he 
really ventured to try the experiment—which need excite in me the 
slightest apprehension on Pesca’s account 
“ I grant your reservation,” he replied, after considermg the question 
gravely for a minute or two “ It is not worth dispute—the letter 
shall be destroyed when it comes into my hands ” 

He rose, as he spoke, from the chair m which he had been sitting 
opposite to me, up to this time With one effort, he appeared to free 
his mind from the whole pressure on it of the interview between us, 
thus far “ Ouf 1 ” he cri$d, stretching his arms luxuriously , “ the 
skirmish was hot while it lasted Take a seat, Mr Hartright We 
meet as mortal enemies hereafter—let us, like gallant gentlemen, 
exchange pohte attention in the mean-time. Permit me to take the 
liberty of calling for my wife ” 

He unlocked and opened the door <c Eleanor 1 ” he called out, in 
his deep voice The lady of the vipensh face came in “ Madame 
Fosco—Mr Hartright,” said the Count, introducing us with easy 
dignity “ My angel,” he went on, addressing his wife , “ will your 
labours of packmg-up allow you time to make me some nice strong 
coffee ? I have writing busmess to transact with Mr Hartright—and 
I require the full possession of my intelligence to do justice to myself” 
Madame Fosco bowed her head twice—once sternly to me, once 
submissively to her husband—and glided out of the room 
The Count walked to a writing-table near the window; opened his 
desk, and took from it several quires of paper and a bundle of quill 
pens. He scattered the pens about the table, so that they might he 
ready in all directions to be taken up when wanted, and then cut the 
paper into a heap of narrow slips, of the form used by professional 
writers for the press “ I shall make this a remarkable document,” he 
said, looking at me over his shoulder “ Habits of hterary composition 
are perfectly familiar to me One of the raiest of all the intellectual 
accomplishments that a man can possess, is the grand faculty of 
arranging his ideas Immense privilege 1 I possess it. Do you 5 ” 
He marched backwards and forwards in the room, until the coffee 
appeared, h umming to hims elf, and marking the places at which 
obstacles occurred in the arrangement of his ideas, by striking his 
forehead, from time,to time, with the palm of his hand The enor¬ 
mous audacity with which he seized on the situation m which I placed 
him, and made it the pedestal on which his vanity mounted for the 
one cherished purpose of self-display, mastered my astonishment by 
mam force. Sincerely as I loatfied the man, the prodigious strength 
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of lus charade:, even in its most trivial aspects, impressed me m spite 
of mvsclf 

The coflec v as brought m by Madame Fosco He kissed her hand, 
in grateful acknowledgment, and escorted her to the door, returned, 
poured out a cup of coffee for himself, and took it to the writing-table 
“ May I offer you some coffee, Mr Hartright ? ” he said, before he 
sar down 
I declined 

“ What ' >ou think I shall poison you ? ” he said, gaily “ The 
English mtellccL is sound, so far as it goes,” he continued, seating 
himself at the table, “ but it has one grave defect—it is always cautious 
m the w rons Diace ” 

He dipped his pen m the mk, placed the first shp of paper before 
him, v ith a thump of his hand on the desk, cleared his throat, and 
began He wiote with great noise and rapidity, in so large and bold a 
hand, and with such wide spaces between the lines, that he reached 
the bottom of the slip in not more than two minutes certainly from the 
time when he started at the lop Each shp as he finished it, was paged, 
and tossed over his shoulder, out of his way, on the floor When his 
first pen was worn out, that went over his shoulder, too, and he 
pounced on a second from the supply scattered about the table Slip 
after shp, bj dozens, by fifties, by hundreds, flew over his shoulder on 
cither side of him, till he had snowed himself up in paper all round Ins 
chair Hour after hour passed—and there I sat watching, theie he 
sat, writing He never stopped, except to sip his coffee, and when 
that was exhausted, to smack his forehead, from time to time One 
o’clock struck, two, three, four—and still the slips flew about all round 
him, still the untiring pen scraped its way ceaselessly from top to 
bottom of die page, still die white chaos of paper rose higher and higher 
all round his chan At four o’clock I heard a sudden splutter of die 
pen, ind.cauve of the flourish with which he signed Ins name “ Bravo' ” 
lie cried, springing to his feet with the activity of a young man, and 
looking me straight m die face with a s mil e of superb triumph 
“ Done, Mr Hartright 1 ” he announced, with a self-renovating 
diump of bis fist on his broad chest “ Done, to my own profound 
satisfaction—to your profound astonishment, when you read what I 
have written The subject is exhausted die Man—Fosco—is not. 
I proceed to the arrangement of my slips, to the revision of my slips, 
to the readmg of slips—addressed, emphatically, to your private 

ear Four o’clock has just struck Good ' Arrangement, revision, 
readmg, from four to five Short snooze of restoration for myself, 
from five to six Final preparations, from six to seven. Affair of 
agent and sealed letter from seven to eight At eight, en route. Be¬ 
hold the progiamme ' ” *" 

He sat down cross-legged on the floor, among bis papers, strung 
them together w ith a bodlon and a piece of suing, revised them, wrote 
ill the tides and honours by which ■'he was personally distinguished. 
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at the head of the first page , and then read the manuscript to me, 
with loud theatrical emphasis and profuse theatrical gesticulation 
The reader will have an opportunity, ere long, of forming his own 
opinion of the document It will be sufficient to mention here that it 
answered my purpose 

He next wiote me the address of the person from whom he had 
hired the fly, and handed me Sir PercivaF s letter It was dated from 
Hampshire, on the 25th of July, and it announced the journey of 
ce Lady Glyde 55 to London, on the 26th Thus, on the very day (the 
25th) when the doctor’s certificate declared that she had died in St 
John’s Wood, she was alive, by Sir PercivaFs own showing, at Black- 
water—and, on the day aftei, she was to take a journey 1 When the proof 
of that journey was obtamed from the flyman, the evidence would be 
complete 

“ A quarter-past five,” said the Count, lookmg at his watch “ Time 
for my restorative snooze I personally resemble Napoleon the Great, 
as you may have remarked, Mr Hartright—I also resemble that 
immortal man m my power to command sleep at will Excuse me, one 
moment I will summon Madame Fosco, to keep you from feeling 
dull ” 

Knowing as well as he did, that he was summoning Madame Fosco 
to ensure my not leaving the house while he was asleep, I made no 
reply, and occupied myself in tying up die papers which he had placed 
in my possession* 

The lady came in, cool, pale, and venomous as ever a Amuse 
Mr Hartright, my angel,” said the Count He placed a chair for her, 
kissed her hand for the second time, withdrew to a sofa, and, m three 
minutes, was as peacefully and happily asleep as the most virtuous 
man in existence 

Madame Fosco took a book fiom the table, sat down, and looked at 
me, with the steady, vindictive malice of a woman who never forgot 
and never forgave 

“ I have been listening to your conversation with my husband,” she 
said “ If I had been in his place— I would have laid you dead on the 
hearthrug.” 

With those words she opened her book, and never looked at me, or 
spoke to me, from that time till the time when her husband woke 

He opened his eyes and rose from the sofa, accurately to an hour 
from the time when he had gone to sleep 

“ I feel infinitely refreshed,” he remarked. “ Eleanor, my good 
wife, are you all ready up-stairs ? That is well My little packing 
here can be completed m ten minutes—my travelling-dress assumed in 
ten minutes more What remains, before the agent comes ? ” He 
looked about the roam, and noticed the cage with his white mice in it 
“ Ah ! ” he cried piteously, <{ a last laceration of my sympathies still 
remains My innocent pets 1 my little cherished children ! what am 
I to do with diem ? For the present, we are settled nowhere, for the 
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present, we travel incessantly—the less baggage we carry, the better for 
ourselves My cockatoo, my canaries, and my little mice—who will 
cherish them, when their good Papa is gone ? ” 

He walked about the room deep in thought He had not been at all 
troubled about writing his confession, but he was visibly perplexed and 
distressed about the far more important question of the disposal of his 
pets After long consideration, he suddenly sat down again at the 
writing-table 

“ An idea ' ” he exclaimed “ I will offer my canaries and my 
cockatoo to this vast Metropolis—my agent shall present them, m my 
name, to the Zoological Gardens of London The Document that 
describes them shall be drawn out on the spot.” 

He began to write, repeating the words as the flowed from his pen 

“ Number one. Cockatoo of transcendent plumage . attraction, of 
himself, to all visitors of taste. Number two Canaries of unrivalled 
vivacity and intelligence worthy of the garden of Eden, worthy also 
of the garden in the Regent’s Park Homage to British Zoology 
Offered by Fosco ” 

The pen spluttered again; and the flourish was attached to his 
signature 

“ Count' you have not mcluded the mice,” said Madame Fosco. 

He left the table, took her hand, and placed it on his heart 

“ All human resolution, Eleanor,” he said solemnly, “ has its limits 
My limits are inscribed on that Document. I cannot part with my 
white mice Bear with me, my angel, and remove them to their 
travelhng-cage up-stairs ” 

“ Admirable tenderness! ” said Madame Fosco, admiring her 
husband, with a last vipensh look m my direction. She took up the 
cage carefully, and left the room. 

The Count looked at his watch In spite of his resolute assumption 
of composure, he was get ting anxious for the agent’s arrival The 
candles had long since been extinguished, and the sunlight of the new 
morning poured into the room It was not till five minutes past seven 
that the gate bell rang, and the agent made his appearance He was a 
foreigner with a dark beard 

“ Mr Hartright—Monsieur Rubelle,” said the Count, introducing 
us He took the agent (a foreign spy, in every line of his face, if ever 
there was one yet) into a comer of the room; whispered some directions 
to him; and then left us together. “ Monsieur Rubelle,” as soon as 
we were alone, suggested, with great politeness that I should favour him 
With his instructions. I wrote two lines to Pesca, authorising him to 
deliver my sealed letter “ to the Bearer; ” directed the note, and 
handed it to Monsieur Rubelle. 

The agent waited with me till his employer reformed, equipped in 
travelling costume. The Count examined the address of my letter before 
he dismissed the agent. “ I thought so 1 ” he said, turning on me, with 
»a dark look, and altering again in bis manner from that moment. 
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He completed his packing, and then sat consulting a travelling 
map, making entries m his pocket-book, and looking, every now and 
then, impatiently at his watch Not another word, addressed to myself, 
passed his Ups The near approach of the hour for his departure, and 
the proof he had seen of the communication established between Pesca 
and myself, had plainly recalled his whole attention to the measures 
that were necessary for securing his escape 

A little before eight o’clock, Monsieur Rubelle came back with my 
unopened letter in has hand The Count looked carefully at the super¬ 
scription and the seal—lit a candle—and burnt the letter “ I perform 
my promise,” he said; “ but this matter, Mr. Hartright, shall not 
end here ” 

The agent had kept at the door the cab in which he had returned 
He and the maid-servant now busied themselves m removing the 
luggage Madame Fosco came down-stairs, thickly veiled, with the 
travelling-cage of the white mice m her hand She neither spoke to 
me, nor looked towards me Her husband escorted her to die cab 
“ Follow me, as far as the passage,” he whispered in my ear; “I may 
want to speak to you at the last moment ” 

I went out to the door, the agent standing below me m the front 
garden The Count came back alone, and drew me a few steps inside 
die passage 

“ Remember the Third condition ! ” he whispered “ You shall 
hear from me, Mr Hartright—I may claim from you the satisfaction 
of a gendeman sooner than you think for ” He caught my hand, 
before I was aware of him, and wrung it hard—then turned to the 
door, stopped, and came back to me again 

“ One word more,” he said, confidentially “ When I last saw 
Miss Halcombe, she looked thin and ill I am anxious about that 
admirable woman Take care of her, sir! With my hand on my 
heart, I solemnly implore you—take care of Miss Halcombe ! ” 

Those were the last words he said to me before he squeezed his huge 
body into the cab, and drove off. 

The agent and I waited at the door a few moments, looking after 
him. While we were standing together, a second cab appeared from 
a turning a little way down the road It followed the direction pre¬ 
viously taken by the Count’s cab , and, as it passed the house and the 
open garden gate, a person mside looked at us out of the window The 
stranger at the Opera again '—the foreigner with a scar on his left cheek 

“ You wait here with me, sir, for half an hour more 1 ” said Monsieur 
Rubelle. 

“ I do ” 

We returned to tfie sitting-room. I was in no humour to speak to 
the agent, or to allow him to speak to me I took out the papers which 
the Count had placed in my hands ; and read the terrible story of the 
conspiracy told by the man wh® had planned and perpetrated it. 
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The Story continued by Isidor, Ottavio, Baldassare Fosco, Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire , Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Brazen Crown , Perpetual Arch-Master of the Rosicrucian Masons 
of Mesopotamia, Attached (m Honoxary Capacities) to Societies 
Musical, Socu tics Ateaical, Societies Philosophical, and Societies 
Gena al Bcne\olent, ihioughout Europe , &c &c &c 

rar count’s narrative 

In the summer of eighteen hundred and fifty, I arrived in England, 
charged with a dehcate political mission from abroad Confidential 
persons were scrm-ofticiallv connected with me, whose exertions I was 
authorised to direct—Monsieur and Madame Rubelle being among the 
number Some weeks of spare time were at my disposal, before I 
entered on my functions by establishing r myself in the suburbs of 
London Curiosity may stop here, to ask for some explanation of 
those functions on my part I entirely sympathise with the request* 
I also regiet that diplomatic reserve forbids me to comply with it 
I arianged to pass the prelimmary period of repose, to winch I have 
just refened, m the superb mansion of my late lamented friend, Sir 
Percrval Clyde He arrived from the Continent with his wife* I 
arrived from the Continent with mine England is the land of domestic 
happmess—how appiopriately we entered it under these domestic 
circumstances 1 

The bond of fiicndslnp winch united Percival and myself, was 
strengthened, on this occasion, by a touching similarity in the pecuniary 
position, on his side and on mine. We both wanted money. Immense 
necessity 1 Umveisal want 1 Is there a civilised human being who 
does not feel for us > How' insensible must that man be! Or how 
rich 1 

I enter into no sordid particulars, m discussing this part of the 
subject My mind recoils from them With a Roman austerity, I 
show my empty purse and PercivaPs to the shrinking public gaze* Let 
us allow the deplorable fact to assert itself, once for all, m that manner 
—and pass on ' 

We were received at the mansion by the magnificent creature who 
is mscribed on my heart as “ Marian ”—who is known m the colder 
atmosphere of Society as “ Miss Halcombe.” 

Just Heaven 1 with what mconceivable rapidity I learnt to adore 
that woman At sixty, I worshipped her with the volcanic ardour of 
eighteen All the gold of my rich nature was poured hopelessly at her 
feet My wife—poor angel 1 —my wife who adores me, got nothing 
but the shillings and the pennies Such is the World ; such Man, 
such Love What are we (X ask) but puppets in a showbox * Oh, 
omnipotent Destiny, pull our strings gently! Dance us mercifully 
oft our miseiable little stage 1 r 
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The precedmg lines, lightly understood, express an entire system 
of philosophy It is mine 
I resume 


The domestic position at the commencement of our residence at 
Black water Park has been drawn with amazing accuracy, with pro¬ 
found mental insight, by the hand of Marian herself (Pass me the 
intoxicating familiarity of mentioning this sublime creature by her 
Christian name) Accurate knowledge of the contents of her journal 
—to which I obtained access by clandestine means, unspeakably 
precious to me in the remembrance—wains my eager pen from topics 
which this essentially exhaustive woman has already made her own 

The interests—inteiests, breathless and immense 1 —with which I 
am here concerned, begin with the deplorable calamity of Marian’s 
illness 

The situation, at this period, was emphatically a serious one Large 
sums of money, due at a certain time, were wanted by Percival (I say 
no thin g of the modicum equally necessary to myself), and the one 
source to look to for supplying them was the fortune of his wife, of 
which not one farthing was at his disposal until her death Bad, so 
far, and worse still farther on My lamented friend had private 
troubles of his own, mto which the delicacy of my disinterested attach¬ 
ment to him forbade me from inquiring too curiously I knew 
nothing but that a woman named Anne Catherick, was hidden in the 
neighbourhood; that she was in communication with Lady Glyde, 
and that the disclosure of a secret, which would be the certain rum of 
Percival, might be the result He had told me himself that he was a 
lost man, unless his wife was silenced, and unless Anne Catherick was 
found If he was a lost man, what would become of our pecuniary 
interests ’ Courageous as I am by nature, I absolutely trembled at 
the idea 1 

The whole force of my intelligence was now directed to the finding 
of Anne Cathenck. Our money affairs, important as they were, 
admitted of delay—but the necessity of discovering the woman ad¬ 
mitted of none I only knew her, by description, as presenting an 
extraordinary personal resemblance to Lady Glyde. The statement 
of the curious fact—intended merely to assist me in identifying the 
person of whom we were in search—when coupled with the additional 
information that Anne Catherick had escaped from a madhouse, started 
the first immense conception in my mind, which subsequently led to 
such amazing results. That conception involved nothing less than the 
complete transformation of two separate identities. Lady Glyde and 
Anne Catherick were ?o change names, places, and destinies, the one 
with the other—the prodigious consequences contemplated by the 
change, being the gam of thirty thousand pounds, and the eternal 
preservation of Sir Percival’s seen*. 
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My instincts (which seldom eir) suggested to me, on reviewing the 
circumstances, that out invisible Anne would, scorer or later, return 
to the boat-house at the Btackwater lake There I posted myself, 
previously mentioning to Mrs Michehon, the housekeeper, that I 
might be found when wanted, immersed 111 study, m that sohtaiy p l ac e. 
It is my rule never to make unnecessary mysteries, and never to set 
people suspecting me for want of a little seasonable candour, on my 
part Mrs Michelson believed m me from first to last This lady¬ 
like person (widow of a Protestant priest) overflowed with faith 
Touched by such superfluity of simple confidence, in a woman of her 
mature years, I opened the ample reservoirs of my nature, and ab¬ 
sorbed it all 

I was rewarded for posting myself sentinel at the lake, by the 
appearance—not of Anne Cathenck herself, but of the person m charge 
of her. This individual also overflowed with simple faith, which I 
absorbed in myself, as in the case already mentioned I leave her to 
describe the circumstances (if she has not done so already) under which 
she mtioduced me to the object of her maternal care When I first 
saw Anne Cathenck, she was asleep I was electrified by the likeness 
between this unhappy woman and Lady Glyde. The details of the 
grand scheme, which had suggested themselves m outline only, up to 
that period, occurred to me, m all their masterly combination, at the 
sight of the sleeping face At the same time, my heart, always accessible 
to tender influences, dissolved m tears at the spectacle of suffering 
before me I instantly set myself to impart relief In other words, I 
provided the necessary stimulant for strengthening Anne Cathenck to 
perform the journey to London 

At this pomt, I enter a necessary piotest, and correct a lamentable 
error. 

The best years of my life have been passed m the ardent study of 
medical and chemical science. Chemistiy, especially, has always had 
irresistible attractions for me, from the enormous, the illimitable power 
which the knowledge of it confers Chemists, I assert it emphaucally, 
might sway, if they pleased, the destinies of humanity, Let me explain 
this before I go further 

Mind, they say, rules the world But what rules the mind 3 The 
body (follow me closely here) lies at the mercy of the most omnipotent 
of all mortal potentates—the Chemist. Give me—Fosco—chemistry; 
and when Shakespeare has conceived Hamlet, and sits down to execute 
the conception—with a few grams of powder dropped mto his daily 
food, I will reduce his mmd, by the action of his body, till his pen pours 
out the most abject drivel that has ever degraded paper. Under 
similar circumstances, revive me the illustrious Newton. I guarantee 
that, when he sees the apple fall, he shall eat it, mstead of discovering 
the principle of gravitation. Nero’s dinner, shall transform Nero into 
the mildest of men, before he has done digesting it; and the morning 
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draught of Alexander the Great, shall make Alexander run for his life, 
after the first sight of the enemy, the same afternoon On my 
sacred word of honour, it is lucky for society that modern chemists are, 
by incomprehensible good fortune, the most harmless of mankind 
The mass are worthy fathers of families who keep shops The few, 
are philosophers besotted with admiration for the sound of their own 
lecturing voices, visionaries who waste their lives on fantastic im¬ 
possibilities , or quacks whose ambition soars no higher than our corns. 
Thus Society escapes, and the illimitable power of Chemistry remams 
the slave of die most superficial and the most insignificant ends 

Why this outburst ? Why this withering eloquence ? 

Because my conduct has been misrepresented; because my motives 
have been misunderstood It has been assumed that I used my vast 
chemical resources against Anne Catherick, and that I would have 
used them, if I could, against the magnificent Marian herself Odious 
insinuations both 1 All my pterests were concerned (as will be seen 
presendy) m the preservation of Anne Catherick’s life All my 
anxieties were concentrated on Manan’s rescue from the hands of the 
licensed Imbecile who attended her, and who found my advice con¬ 
firmed, from first to last, by the physician from London On two 
occasions only—both equally harmless to the individual on whom I 
practised—did I summon to myself the assistance of chemical know¬ 
ledge On the first of the two, after following Marian to the inn at 
Blackwatcr (studying, behind a convenient waggon which hid me from 
her, the poetry of motion, as embodied m her walk), I availed myself 
of die services of my invaluable wife, to copy one and to intercept the 
other of two letters which my adored enemy had entrusted to a dis¬ 
carded maid. In this case, the letters being in the bosom of the girl’s 
dress, Madame Fosco could only open them, read them, perform her 
instructions, seal them, and put them back again, by scientific assistance 
—which assistance I rendered m a half-ounce bottle The second 
occasion when the same means were employed, was the occasion (to 
which I shall soon refer) of Lady Glyde’s arrival m London Never, 
at any other time, was I indebted to my Art, as distinguished from 
myseif. To all other emergencies and complications my natural 
capacity for grappling, single-handed, with circumstances, was in¬ 
variably equal I affirm the all-pervadmg intelligence of that capacity. 
At the expense of the Chemist, I vindicate the Man. 

Respect this outburst of genexous indignation. It has inexpressibly 
relieved me. En route ! Let us proceed. 

Having suggested to Mrs Clement (or Clements, I am not sure 
which) that the best method of keeping Anne out of Peicival’s reach 
was to remove her to* London; having found that my proposal was 
eagerly received; and having appointed a day to meet the travellers 
at the station, and to see them leave it—I was at liberty to return to 
the house, and to confront the difficulties which still remained to be met. 
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■ My first proceeding was to avail myself of the sublime devotion of 
my wife I had arranged with Mrs Clements that she should com¬ 
municate her London address, m Anne’s interests, to Lady Glyde 
But this was not enough Designmg persons, m my absence, might 
shake the simple confidence of Mrs Clements, and she might not 
write, after all Who could I find capable of travelling to London by 
the tram she travelled by, and of privately seeing her home ? I asked 
myself this question The conjugal part of me immediately answered 
—Madame Fosco 

After deciding on my wife’s mission to London, I airanged that the 
journey should serve a double purpose A nurse for the suffering 
Marian, equally devoted to the patient and to myself, was a necessity 
of my position One of the most eminently confidential and capable 
women in existence, was by good fortune at my disposal I refer to 
that respectable matron, Madame Rubelle—to whom I addressed a 
letter, at her residence m London, by the Jiands of my wife 

On the appointed day, Mrs Clements and Anne Catherick met me 
at the station I politely saw them off I politely saw Madame Fosco 
off by the same tram The last thing at night, my wife returned to 
Blackwater, having followed her instructions with the most unimpeach¬ 
able accuracy She was accompanied by Madame Rubelle, and she 
brought me the London address of Mrs Clements. After-events 
proved this last precaution to have been unnecessary Mrs Clements 
punctually informed Lady Glyde of her place of abode With a wary 
eye on future emergencies, I kept the letter 

The same day, I had a brief interview with the doctor, at which I 
protested m the sacred interests of humanity, against his treatment of 
Marian’s case. He was insolent, as all ignorant people are I showed 
no resentment; I deferred quarrelling with him till it was necessary 
to quarrel to some purpose. 

My next proceeding was to leave Blackwater myself I had my 
London residence to take, in anticipation of coming events I had 
also a little business, of the domestic sort, to transact with Mr. Frederick 
Fairhe I found the house I wanted, in St. John’s Wood I found 
Mr. Fairhe at Limmendge, Cumberland 

My own private familiarity with the nature of Marian’s correspond¬ 
ence, had previously informed me that she had written to Mr Fairhe 
proposing, as a relief to Lady Glyde’s matrimonial embarrassments, 
to take her on a visit to her uncle m Cumberland This letter I had 
wisely allowed to reach its destination; feeling, at the time, that it 
could do no harm, and might do good. I now presented myself before 
Mr. Fairlie to support Marian’s own proposal—with certain modifica¬ 
tions which, happily for the success of my plans, were rendered really 
inevitable by her illness It was necessary that Lady Glyde should 
leave Blackwater alone, by her uncle’s invitation, and that she should 
rest a night on the journey, at her aunt’s house (the house I had in 
St, John’s, Wood), by her uncle’s Express advice. To achieve these 
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results, and to secure a note of invitation, and that she should rest a 
night on the journey, objects of my visit to Mr Fairhe When I have 
mentioned that this gentleman was equally feeble in min d and body, 
and that I let loose the whole force of my character on him, I have 
said enough I came, saw, and conquered Fairlie 
On my return to Blackwater Park (with the letter of invitation) I 
found that the doctor’s imbecile treatment of Marian’s case had led to 
the most alarming results The fever had turned to Typhus. Lady 
Glyde, on the day of my return, tried to force herself into the room to 
nurse her sister She and I had no affinities of sympathy, she had 
committed the unpardonable outrage on my sensibilities of calling me 
a Spy, she was a stumbling-block in my way and in Percival’s—but, 
for all that, my magnanimity forbade me to put her in danger of in¬ 
fection with my own hand At the same time, I offered no hindrance 
to her putting herself m danger If she had succeeded m doing so, 
the intricate knot which I was slowly and patiently operating on, might 
perhaps have been cut, by circumstances As it was, the doctor 
interfered, and she was kept out of the room 
I had myself previously recommended sending for advice to London 
This course had been now taken The physician, on his arrival, 
confirmed my view of the case. The crisis was serious But we had 
hope of our charming patient on the fifth day. from the appearance of 
the Typhus I was only once absent fiom Blackwater at this time— 
when I went to London by the morning tram, to make the final arrange¬ 
ments at my house in St John’s Wood, to assure myself, by private 
inquiry, that Mrs. Qements had not moved, and to settle one or two 
little preliminary matters with the husband of Madame Rubelle. I 
returned at night. Five days afterwards, the physician pronounced 
our interesting Marian to be out of all danger, and to be in need of 
nothing but careful nursing This was the time I had waited for 
Now that medical attendance was no longer indispensable, I played the 
first move in the game by asserting myself against the doctor He was 
one among many witnesses m my way, whom it was necessary to re¬ 
move A lively altercation between us (in which Percival, previously 
instructed by me, refused to mterfere) served the purpose in view. 
I descended on the miserable man in an irrestistibie avalanche of 
indignation—and swept him from the house 
The servants were the next encumbrances to get rid of Agam I 
instructed Percival (whose moral courage required perpetual stimu¬ 
lants), and Mrs. Michelson was amazed, one day, by hearing from her 
master that the establishment was to be broken up We cleared the 
house of all the servants but one, who was kept for domestic purposes, 
and whose lumpish stupidity we could trust to make no embarrassing 
discoveries When'they were gone, nothing remained but to relieve 

ourselves of Mrs. Michelson—a result which was easily achieved by 
sending this amiable lady to find lodgings for her mistress at the sea-side. 
The circumstances were now—exactly what they were required to 
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be. Lady Glyde was confined to her room by nervous illness, and 
the lumpish housemaid (I forget her name) was shut up there, at night, 
in attendance on her mistress. Marian, though fast recovering, still 
kept her bed, with Mrs Rubelle for nurse No other living creatures 
but my wife, myself, and Percival were in the house With all the 
chances thus in our favour, I confronted the next emergency, and 
played the second move in the game 
The object of the second move was to induce Lady Glyde to leave 
Blackwater, unaccompanied by her sister Unless we could persuade 
her that Marian had gone on to Cumberland first, there was no chance 
of removing her, of her own free will, from the house To produce 
this necessary operation on her mind, we concealed our interesting 
invalid in one of the uninhabited bedrooms at Blackwater At the dead 
of night Madame Fosco, Madame Rubelle, and myself (Percival not 
being cool enough to be trusted), accomplished the concealment 
The scene was picturesque, mysterious, r dramatic, in the highest 
degree By my directions, the bed had been made, m the morning, 
on a strong movable framework of wood We had only to lift the 
framework gently at the head and foot, and to transport our patient 
where we pleased, without disturbing herself or her bed. No chemical 
assistance was needed, or used, in tins case Our interesting Marian 
lay m the deep repose of convalescence We placed the candles and 
opened the doors, beforehand I, in right of my great personal 
strength, took the head of the framework—my wife and Madame 
Rubelle took the foot I bore my share of that inestimably precious 
burden with a manly tenderness, with a fatherly care. Where is the 
modem Rembrandt who could depict our midnight procession ? Alas 
for the Arts 1 alas for this most pictorial of subjects ! The modem 
Rembrandt is nowhere to be found 
The next morning, my wife and I started for London—leaving 
Marian secluded, m the uninhabited middle of the house, under care 
of Madame Rubelle, who kindly consented to imprison herself with 
her patient for two or three days Before taking our departure, I 
gave Percival Mr. Fairlie’s letter of invitation to his mece (instructing 
her to sleep on the journey to Cumberland at her aunt’s house), with 
directions to show it to Lady Glyde on hearing from me I also 
obtained from him the address of the Asylum in which Anne Cathenck 
had been confined, and a letter to the proprietor, announcing to that 
gentleman the return of his runaway patient to medical care 
I had arranged, at my last visit to the metropolis, to have our modest 
domestic establishment ready to receive us when we arrived in London 
by the early train In consequence of this wise precaution, we were 
enabled that same day to play the third move m the game—the getting 
possession of Anne Cathenck 1 r 

Dates are of importance here. I combine in myself the opposite 
characteristics of a Man of Sentiment and a Man of Business. I have 
all the dates at my fingers’ ends. 
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On Wednesday, the 24th of July, 1850 ,1 sent my wife, in a cab, to 
clear Mrs Clements out of the way, m the first place A supposed 
message from Lady Glyde in London, was sufficient to obtain this 
result Mrs Clements was taken away m the cab, and was left in the 
cab, while my wife (on pretence of purchasing something at a shop) 
gave her the slip, and returned to receive her expected visitor at our 
house in St John’s Wood It is hardly necessary to add that the visitor 
had been described to the servants as “ Lady Glyde ” 

In the meantime I had followed m another cab, with a note for Ann e 
Catherick, merely mentioning that Lady Glyde intended to keep 
Mrs Clements to spend the day with her, and that she was to join 
them, under care of the good gentleman waiting outside, who had 
already saved her from discovery m Hampshire by Sir Percival The 
“ good gentleman ” sent in this note by a street boy, and paused for 
results, a door or two farther on At the moment when Anne appeared 
at the house-door and closed it, this excellent man had the cab-door 
open ready for her—absorbed her into the vehicle—and drove off 
(Pass me, here, one exclamation m parenthesis How interesting 
this is *) 

On the way to Forest-Road, my companion showed no fear. I can 
be paternal—no man more so—when I please, and I was intensely 
paternal on this occasion What titles I had to her confidence! I 
had compounded the medicme which had done her good ; I had warned 
her of her danger from Sir Percival Perhaps, I trusted too implicitly 
to these titles; perhaps, I underrated the keenness of the lower instincts 
in persons of weak intellect—it is certain that I neglected to prepare 
her sufficiently for a disappointment on entermg my house When I 
took her into the drawmg-room—when she saw no one present but 
Madame Fosco, who was a stranger to her—she exhibited the most 
violent agitation, if she had scented danger in the air, as a dog scents 
the presence of some creature unseen, her alarm could not have dis¬ 
played itself more suddenly and more causelessly I mterposed in 
vain The fear from which she was suffering, I might have soothed— 
but the serious heart-disease, under which she laboured, was beyond 
the reach of all moral palliatives To my unspeakable horror, she was 
seized with convulsions—a shock to the system, in her condition, which 
might have laid her dead at any moment, at our feet 
The nearest doctor was sent for, and was told that “ Lady Glyde ” 
required his i mmediate services. To my infinite rehef, he was a 
capable man. I represented my visitor to him as a person of weak 
intellect, and subject to delusions; and I arranged that no nurse but 
my wife should watch in the sick-room The unhappy woman was 
too ill, however, to cause any anxiety about what she might say. The 
one dread which now oppressed me, was the dread that the false Lady 
Glyde might die, before the true Lady Glyde arrived in London. *• 

I had written a note m the morning to Madame Rubelle, telling her 
to join me, at her husband’s houSfe, on the evening of Friday, the 26th ; 
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with another note to Peraval, warning him to show his wife her uncle’s 
letter of invitation, to assert that Marian had gone on before her, and 
to despatch her to town, by the mid-day tram, on the 26th, also On 
reflection, I had felt the necessity, in Anne Catherick’s state of health, 
of precipitating events, and of having Lady Glyde at my disposal 
earlier than I had originally contemplated What fresh directions, in 
the terrible uncertainty of my position, could I now issue 5 I could do 
nothing but trust to chance and the doctor My emotions expressed 
themselves m pathetic apostrophes—which I was just self-possessed 
enough to couple, in the hearing of other people, with the name of 
“ Lady Glyde ” In all other respects, Fosco, on that memorable 
day, was Fosco shrouded in total eclipse 

She passed a bad night—she awoke worn out—but, later in the day, 
she revived amazingly My elastic spirits revived with her I could 
receive no answers from Percival or Madame Rubelle till the morning 
of the next day—the 26th. In anticipation of their following my 
directions, which, accident apart, I knew'they would do, I went to 
secure a fly to fetch Lady Glyde from the railway , directing it to be at 
my house on the 26th, at two o’clock. After seeing the order entered 
in the book, I went on to arrange matters with Monsieur Rubelle. I 
also procured the services of two gentlemen, who could furmsh me 
with the necessary certificates of lunacy One of them I knew per¬ 
sonally the other was known to Monsieur Rubelle Both were men 
whose vigorous minds soared superior to narrow scruples—both were 
labouring under temporary embarrassments—both believed in me. 

It was past five o’clock in the afternoon before I returned from the 
performance of these duties. When I got back, Anne Cathenck was 
dead Dead on the 25th, and Lady Glyde was not to arrive in 
London till the 26th I 

I was stunned Meditate on that Fosco stunned * 

It was too late to retrace our steps Before my return, the doctor 
had officiously undertaken to save me all trouble, by registering the 
death on the date when it happened, with his own hand. My grand 
scheme, unassailable hitherto, had its weak place now—no efforts, on 
my part, could alter the fatal event of the 25th I turned manfully to 
the future P6rcival’s interests and mine being still at stake, nothing 
was left but to play the game through to the end. I recalled my im¬ 
penetrable calm—and played it 

On the morning of the 26th, Percival’s letter reached me, an¬ 
nouncing his wife’s arrival by the mid-day tram Madame Rubelle 
also wrote to say she would follow in the evening I started in the 
fly, leaving the false Lady Glyde dead m the house, to receive the true 
Lady Glyde, on her arrival by the railway at three o’clock Hidden 
under die seat of the carriage, I carried with me'all the clothes Anne 
Catherick had worn on coming into my house—they were destined to 
assist the resurrection of the woman who was dead in the person of the 
woman who was living. What a situation ] I suggest it to the rising 
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romance writers of England I offer it, as totally new, to the worn-out 
dramatists of France 

Lady Glyde was at the station There was great crowding and 
confusion, and more delay than I liked (m case any of her friends had 
happened to be on the spot), m reclaiming her luggage Her first 
questions, as we drove off, implored me to tell her news of her sister 
I invented news of the most pacifying kind , assuring her that she was 
about to see her sister at my house. My house, on this occasion only, 
was in the neighbourhood of Leicester-Square, and was m the occupa¬ 
tion of Monsieur Rubclle, who received us m the hall 

I took my visitor up-stairs into a back room, the two medical 
gentlemen being there m waiting on the floor beneath, to see the 
patient, and to give me their certificates After quieting Lady Glyde 
by the necessary assurances about her sister, I introduced my friends, 
separately, to her presence They performed the formalities of the 
occasion briefly, intelligently, conscientiously I entered the room 
agam, as soon as they had left it, and at once precipitated events by a 
reference, of the alarming kind, to “ Miss Halcombe’s ” state of health 

Results followed as I had anticipated Lady Glyde became 
frightened, and turned faint For the second time, and the last, I 
called Science to my assistance A medicated glass of water, and a 
medicated bottle of smelling-salts, relieved her of all further em¬ 
barrassment and alarm Additional applications, later m the evening, 
procured her the inestimable blessmg of a good night’s rest Madame 
Rubelle arrived in time to preside at Lady Glyde’s toilet Her own 
clothes were taken away from her at mght, and Anne Cathenck’s were 
put on her in the morning, with the strictest regard to propriety, by 
the matronly hands of the good Rubelle Throughout the day, I 
kept our patient m a state of partially-suspended consciousness, until 
the dexterous assistance of my medical friends enabled me to procure 
the necessary order, rather earlier than I had ventured to hope That 
evening (the evening of the 27th) Madame Rubelle and I took our 
revived “ Anne Catherick ” to the Asylum She was received, with 
great surprise—but, without suspicion, thanks to the order and 
certificates, to Percival’s letter, to the likeness, to the clpthes, and to the 
patient’s own confused mental condition at the time I returned at 
once to assist Madame Fosco in the preparation for the burial of the false 
“ Lady Glyde,” having the clothes and luggage of the true “ Lady 
Glyde ” m my possession They were afterwards sent to Cumberland 
by the conveyance which was used for the funeral I attended the 
funeral, with becoming dignity, attired m the deepest mourning 
-> My narrative of these remarkable events, written under equally 
remarkable cncumgances, closes here The minor precautions which 
I observed, in communicating with Limmeridge House, are already 
known—so is the magnificent success of my enterprise—so are the 
solid pecuniary results which followed it. I have to assert, with the 
whole force of my conviction,'that the one weak place in my scheme 
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would never have been found out, if the one weak place in my heart 
had not been discovered first. Nothing but my fatal admiration for 
Marian restrained me from stepping m to my own rescue, when she 
effected her sister’s escape I ran the risk, and trusted m the complete 
destruction of Lady Glyde’s identity If either Marian or Mr 
Hartnght attempted to assert that identity, they would publicly expose 
themselves to the imputation of sustaining a rank deception, they 
would be distrusted and discredited accordingly, and they would, 
therefore, be powerless to place my interests or Percival’s secret in 
jeopardy I committed one error in trusting myself to such a blind¬ 
fold calculation of chances as this. I committed another when Percival 
had paid the penalty of his own obstinacy and violence, by granting 
Lady Glyde a second reprieve from the mad-house, and allowing Mr 
Hartright a second chance of escaping me In brief, Fosco, at this 
serious crisis, was untrue to himself. Deplorable and uncharacteristic 
fault 1 Behold the cause, m my heart—behqld, m the image of Marian 
Halcombe, the first and last weakness of Fosco’s life 1 

At the ripe age of sixty, I make this unparalleled confession Youths! 
I mvoke your sympathy Maidens 1 1 claim your tears 

A word more—and die attention of the reader (concentrated breath¬ 
lessly on myself) shall be released 

My own mental insight informs me that three inevitable questions 
will be asked, here, by persons of inquiring min ds. They shall be 
stated: they shall be answered. *■ 

First question. What is the secret of Madame Fosco’s unhesitating 
devotion of herself to the fulfilment of my boldest wishes, to the 
furtherance of my deepest plans ? I might answer this, by simply 
referring to my own character, and by asking, in my turn.—Where, 
in the history of the world, has a man of my order ever been found 
without a woman in the background, self-immolated on the altar of 
his life ? But I remember that I am writing in England, I remember 
that I was married m England—and I ask, if a woman’s married 
obligations, in this country, provide for her private opinion of her 
husband’s principles ? No 1 They charge her unreservedly to love, 
honour, and obey him. That is exactly what my wife has done. I 
stand, here, on a supreme moral elevation, and I loftily assert her 
accurate performance of her conjugal duties. Silence, Cal umny I 
Your sympathy, Wives of England, for Madame Fosco ! 

Second question. If Anne Cathenck had not died when she did, 
what should I have done ? I should, in that case, have assisted worn- 
out Nature in finding permanent repose. I should have opened the 
doors of the Prison of Life, and have extended to the captive (incurably 
afflicted in mind and body both) a happy release. 

Third question. On a calm revision of all the’’circumstances—Is 
my conduct worthy of any serious blame ? Most emphatically, No J 
Have I not carefully avoided exposing myself to the odium of com¬ 
mitting unnecessary crime ? With my "Vast resources in chemistry, I 
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might have taken Lady Glyde’s life At imm ense personal sacrifice, 
I followed the dictates of my own ingenuity, my own humanity, my 
own caution—and took her identity, instead Judge me by what I 
might have done How comparatively innocent 1 how indirectly 
virtuous I appear, in what I really did 1 

I announced, on beginning it, that this narrative would be a re¬ 
markable document. It has entirely answered my expectations 
Receive these fervid lines—my last legacy to the country I leave for 
ever They are worthy of the occasion, and worthy of FOSCO 


THE STORY CONCLUDED BY WALTER HARTRIGHT 

I 

When I closed the last leaf of the Count’s manuscript, the half-hour 
during which I had engaged to remain at Forest-Road had expired 
Monsieur Rubelle looked at his watch, and bowed I rose immediately, 
and left the agent m possession of the empty house I never saw him 
again, I never heard more of him or of his wife Out of the dark 
byways of villainy and deceit, they had crawled across our path—mto 
the same byways they crawled back secretly and were lost 

In a quarter of an hour after leaving Forest-Road, I was at home 
again 

Rut few words sufficed to tell Laura and Marian how my desperate 
venture had ended, and what the next event m our lives was likely to 
be. I left all details to be described later in the day, and hastened 
back to St John’s Wood, to see the person of whom Count Fosco had 
ordered the fly, when he went to meet Laura at the station. 

The address in my possession led me to some “ livery stables,” about 
a quarter of a mile distant from Forest-Road The proprietor proved 
to be a civil and respectable man When I explained that an important 
family matter obliged me to ask him to refer to his books, for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining a date with which the record of his business trans¬ 
actions might supply me, he offered no objection to granting my request 
The book was produced, and there, under the date of “ July 26th, 
1850,” the order was entered, in these words • 

“ Brougham to Count Fosco, 5, Forest-Road. Two o’clock. 
(John Owen).” 

I found, on inquiry, that the name of “ John Owen,” attached to the 
entry, referred to the man who had been employed to drive the fly. He 
was then at work in the stable-yard, and was sent for to see me, at 
my request. 

“ Do you remember driving a gentleman, in the month of July last, 
from Number Five, Forest-Road to the Waterloo Bridge station ” 
I asked. 

“ Well, sir,” said the man; “ I can’t exactly say I do ” 

** Perhaps you remember tCe gentleman himself? Can you call to 
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mind driving a foreigner, last summer—a tall gentleman, and re¬ 
markably fat "> ” The man’s face brightened direcdy 

“ I remember him, sir 1 The fattest gentleman as ever I see—and 
the heaviest customer as ever I drove Yes, yes—I call him to mmd, 
sir 1 We did go to the station, and it was from Forest-Road There 
was a parrot, 01 summat hke it, screeching in the window The gentle¬ 
man was in a mortal hurry about the lady’s luggage, and he give me 
a handsome present for looking sharp and getting the boxes ” 

Getting the boxes 1 I recollected immediately that Laura’s own 
account of herself, on her aruval in London, described her luggage as 
being collected for her by some person w r hom Count Fosco brought 
with him to the station This was the man 
“ Did you see the lady ? ” I asked “ What did she look like "> Was 
she young or old 5 ” 

“ Well, sir, what with the hurry and the crowd of people pushing 
about, I can’t rightly say what the lady Jooked like I can’t call 
nothing to mmd about her that I know of—excepting her name ” 

“ You remember her name 
“ Yes, sir. Her name was Lady Glyde ” 

“ How do you come to remember that, when you have forgotten 
what she looked like ? ” 

The man smiled, and shifted his feet in some little embarrassment. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, sir,” he said, “ I hadn’t been long 
married at that time, and my wife’s name, before she changed it for 
mine, was the same as the lady’s—meaning the name of Glyde, sir. 
The lady mentioned it herself ‘ Is your name on your boxes, ma’am ? ’ 
says I. ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘my name is on my luggage—it is Lady 
Glyde.’ ‘ Come 1 ’ I says to myself, ‘ I’ve a bad head for gentlefolks’ 
names in general—but this one comes hke an old friend, at any rate ’ 
I can’t say nothing about the time, sir, it might be nigh on a year ago, 
or it mightn’t But I can swear to the stout gentleman, and swear to 
the lady’s name ” 

There was no need that he should remember the time, the date 
was positively established by his master’s order-book I felt at once 
that the means were now in my power of striking down the whole 
conspiracy at a blow with the irresistible weapon of plam fact. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, I took the proprietor of the livery stables aside, 
and told him what the real importance was of the evidence of his order- 
book and the evidence of his driver. An arrangement to compensate 
him for the temporary loss of the man’s services was easily made, and 
a copy of the entry in the book was taken by myself, and certified as 
true by the master’s own signature. I left the livery stables, having 
settled that John Owen was to hold him self at my disposal for the next 
three days, or for a longer period, if necessity required it. 

I now had in my possession all the papers that I wanted, the district 
registrar’s own copy of the certificate of death, and Sir Percival’s dated 
lettep t 0 the Count, being safe in my pocket-book 
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With this written evidence about me, and with the coachman’s 
answers fresh in my memory, I next turned my steps, for the first time 
since the beginning of all my inquiries, m the direction of Mr Kyrle’s 
office One of my objects, m paying him tins second visit, was, 
necessarily, to tell him what I had done The other, was to warn him 
of my resolution to take my wife to Limmendge the next morning, 
and to have her pubhcly received and recognised m her uncle’s house 
I left it to Mr Kyrle to decide, under these circumstances, and in 
Mr Gilmore’s absence, whether he was or was not bound, as the 
famil y solicitor, to be present, on that occasion, in the family mterests 

I will say nothing of Mr Kyrle’s amazement, or of the terms m 
which he expressed his opinion of my conduct, fi om the first stage of 
the investigation to the last It is only necessary to mention that he 
at once decided on accompanying us to Cumberland 

We started the next morning, by the early tram Laura, Marian, 
Mr Kyrle, and myself m one carriage, and John Owen, with a clerk 
from Mr Kyrle’s office, occupying places m another On reaching the 
T -imm eridge station, we went first to the farm-house at Todd’s Corner 
It was my firm determination that Laura should not enter her uncle’s 
house till she appeared there pubhcly recognised as his niece I left 
Marian to settle the question of accommodation with Mrs Todd, as 
soon as the good woman had recovered from the bewilderment of 
hearing what our errand was in Cumberland; and I arranged with her 
husband that John Owen was to be committed to the ready hospitality 
of the farm-servants These preliminaries completed, Mr Kyrle and 
I set forth together for Limmendge House 

I cannot write at any length of our interview with Mr Fairhe, for I 
cannot recall it to mind, without feelings of impatience and contempt, 
which make the scene, even in remembrance only, utterly repulsive to 
me. I prefer to record simply that I carried my pomt Mr Fairhe 
attempted to treat us on his customary plan We passed without 
notice his pohte insolence at the outset of the interview. We heard 
without sympathy the protestations with which he tried next to persuade 
us that the disclosure of the conspiracy had overwhelmed him He 
absolutely whined and whimpered, at last, like a fretful child “ How 
was he to know that his niece was alive, when he was told that she was 
dead? He would welcome dear Laura, with pleasure, if we would 
only allow him time to recover. Did we think he looked as if he wanted 
hurrying into his grave ? No. Then, wtw hurry him ? ” He 
reiterated these remonstrances at every available opportunity, until I 
checked them once for all, by placing him firmly between two inevitable 
alternatives. I gave him his choice between doing his niece justice, on 
my terms—or facmg the consequences, of a pubhc assertion of her 
existence in a court of law. Mr. Kyrle, to whom he turned for help, 
told him plainly that he must decide the question, then and there. 
Characteristically choosing the alternative which promised soonest to 
release him from all personal anxiety, he announced, with a sudden 
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outburst of energy, that he was not strong enough to bear any more 
bullying, and that we might do as we pleased. 

Mr Kyrle and I at once went down-stairs, and agreed upon a form 
of letter which was to be sent round to the tenants who had attended 
rhe false funeral, summoning them, m Mr Fairhe’s name, to assemble 
in Limmendge House, on the next day but one An order, referring 
to the same date, was also written, directing a statuary in Carlisle to 
send a man to Limmendge churchyard, for the purpose of erasing an 
inscription—Mr. Kyrle, who had arranged to sleep in the house, 
undertaking that Mr. Fairlie should hear these letters read to him, and 
should sign them with his own hand 

I occupied the interval day, at the farm, in writing a plain narrative 
of the conspiracy, and in adding to it a statement of the practical 
contradiction which facts offered to the assertion of Laura’s death 
This I submitted to Mr. Kyrle, before I read it, the next day, to the 
assembled servants We also arranged the foim in which the evidence 
should be presented at the close of the reading After these matters 
were setded, Mr Kyrle endeavoured to turn the conversation, next, 
to Laura’s affairs Knowing, and desiring to know, nothing of those 
affairs ; and doubting whether he would approve, as a man of business, 
of my conduct in relation to my wife’s life-interest in the legacy left to 
Madame Fosco ; I begged Mr Kyrle to excuse me if I abstained from 
discussing the subject. It was connected, as I could truly tell him, with 
those sorrows and troubles of the past which we never referred to among 
ourselves, and which we instinctively shrank from discussing with others. 

My last labour, as the evening approached, was to obtain “ The 
Narrative of the Tombstone,” by taking a copy of the false inscription 
on the grave, before it was erased. 

The day came—the day when Laura once more entered the familiar 
breakfast-room at Limmendge House All the persons assembled 
rose from their seats as Marian and I led her m. A perceptible shock 
of surprise, an audible murmur of interest, ran through them, at the 
sight of her face Mr. Fairlie was present (by my express stipulation), 
with Mr Kyrle by his side. His valet stood behind him with a smelling- 
bottle ready in one hand, and a white handkerchief, saturated with 
eau-de-Cologne, in the other. 

I opened the proceedings by publicly appealing to Mr. Fairlie to 
say whether I appeared there with his authority and under his express 
sanction. He extended an arm, on either side, to Mr. Kyrle and to his 
valet j was by them assisted to stand on his legs; and then expressed 
himself in these terms: “ Allow me to present Mr. Hartnght. I am 
as great an invalid as ever; and he is so very obliging as to speak for 
me The subject is dreadfully embarrassing. 'Please hear him—and 
don’t make a noise 1 ” With those words, he slowly sank back again 
unto the chair, and took refuge m his scented pocket-handkerchief. 

The disclosure of the conspiracy "followed—after I had offered my 
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preliminary explanation, first of all, in the fewest and the plainest words. 
I was there present (I informed my hearers) to declare first, that my 
wife, then sitting by me, was the daughter of the late Mr Philip Fairhe, 
secondly, to prove, by positive facts, that the funeral which they had 
attended m Limmendge churchyard, was the funeral of another woman, 
thirdly, to give them a plain account of how it had all happened. With¬ 
out further preface, I at once read the narrative of die conspiracy, 
descnbmg it m clear outline, and dwelling only upon the pecuniary 
motive for it, m order to avoid complicating my statement by un¬ 
necessary reference to Sir Pei aval's secret. This done, I re min ded 
my audience of the date on the inscription in the churchyard (the 25th), 
and confirmed its correctness by producing the certificate of death. I 
then read them Sir Percival’s letter of the 25th, announcing his wife’s 
intended journey from Hampshire to London on the 26th. I next 
showed that she had taken that journey, by die personal testimony of 
the driver of the fly, and I proved that she had performed it on the 
appointed day, by the order-book at the livery stables Marian then 
added her own statement of the meetmg between Laura and herself 
at the madhouse, and of her sister’s escape After which, I closed the 
proceedings by informing the persons present of Sir Percival’s death, 
and of my marriage 

Mr Kyrle rose, when I resumed my seat, and declared, as the legal 
adviser of the family, that my case was proved by the plainest evidence 
he had ever heard m his life As he spoke those words, I put my arm 
round Laura, and raised her so that she was plainly visible to every one 
in the room “ Are you all of the same opinion ? ” I asked, advancing 
towards them a few steps, and pointing to my wife 

The effect of the question was electrical Far down at the lower end 
of the room, one of the oldest tenants on the estate, started to his 
feet, and led the rest with him in an instant. I see the man now, with 
his honest brown face and his iron-grey hair, mounted on the window- 
seat, waving his heavy ridmg-whip over his head, and leading the 
cheers. “ There she is alive and hearty—God bless her 1 Gi’ it tongue, 
lads! Gi’ it tongue 1 ” The shout that answered him, reiterated 
again and again, was the sweetest music I ever heard The labourers 
in the village and the boys from the school, assembled on the lawn, 
caught up the cheermg and echoed it back on us The farmers’ 
wives clustered round Laura, and struggled whicn should be first to 
shake hands with her, and to implore her, with the tears pouring 
over their own cheeks, to bear up bravely and not to cry She was 
so completely overwhelmed, that I was obhged to take her from them, 
and carry her to the door. There I gave her mto Marian’s care— 
Marian, who had nevei failed us yet, whose courageous self-control 
did not fail us now. Left by myself at the door, I invited all the persons 
present (after thanking them in Laura’s name and mine) to follow me 
to the churchyard, and see the false inscription struck off the tombstone 
with their own eyes. 0 
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They all left the house, and all joined the throng of villagers collected 
round the grave, where the statuary’s man was waiting for us In a 
breathless silence, the first sharp stroke of the steel sounded on tne 
marble Not a voice was heard, not a soul moved, till those words, 
“ Laura, Lady Glyde,” had vanished from sight Then there was a 
great heave of relief among the crowd, as if they felt that the last fetters 
of the conspiracy had been struck off Laura herself—and the assembly 
slowly withdrew It was late in the day before the whole inscription 
was erased One line only was afterwards engraved m its place 
“ Anne Catherick, July 25th, 1850 ” 

I returned to Lmuneridge House early enough in the ev ening to 
take leave of Mr Kyrle He and his clerk, and the driver of the fly, 
went back to London by the night tram On their departure, an 
insolent message was delivered to me from Mr Fairlie—who had been 
carried from the room in a shattered condition, when the first out¬ 
break of cheermg answered my appeal to the tenantry The message 
conveyed to us “ Mr. Fairlie’s best congratulations,” and requested 
to know whether “ we contemplated stopping in the house ” I sent 
back word that the only object for which we had entered his doors 
was accomplished, that I contemplated stoppmg in no man’s house 
but my own; and that Mr Fairlie need not entertain the slightest 
apprehension of ever seeing us, or hearing from us again We went 
back to our friends at the farm, to rest that night, and the next morning 
—-escorted to the station, with the heartiest enthusiasm and good will, 
by the whole village and by all the farmers in the neighbourhood— 
we returned to London 

As our view of the Cumberland hills faded in the distance, I thought 
of the first disheartening circumstances under which the long struggle 
that was now past and over had been pursued. It was strange to look 
back and to see, now, that the poverty which had denied us all hope 
of assistance, had been the indirect means of our success, by forcing 
me to act for myself If we had been rich enough to find legal help, 
what would have been the result? The gam (on Mr Kyrle’s own 
showing) would have been more than doubtful, the loss—judgmg by 
the plain test of events as they had really happened—certain. The 
Law would never have obtained me my interview with Mrs Catherick. 
The Law would never have made Pesca the means of forcing a con¬ 
fession from the Count. 


11 

Two more events remain to be added to the chain, before it reaches 
fairly from the outset of the story to the close. 

While our new sense of freedom from the long'bppression of the past 
was still strange to us, I was sent for by the friend who had given me 
my first employment m wood engraving, to receive from him a fresh 
testimony of his regard for my welfare He had been commissioned 
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by his employers to go to Paris, and to examine for them a fiesh dis¬ 
covery in the practical application of his Art, the merits of which they 
were anxious to ascertain His own engagements had not allowed him 
leisure time to undertake the errand, and he had most kindly suggested 
that it should be transferred to me I could have no hesitation in 
thankfully accepting the offer, for if I acquitted myself of my com¬ 
mission as I hoped I should, the result would be a permanent engage¬ 
ment on the illustrated newspaper, to which I was now only occasionally 
attached 

I received my instructions and packed up for the journey the next 
day On leavmg Laura once more (under what changed circum¬ 
stances 0 in her sister’s care, a serious consideration occurred to me, 
which had more than once crossed my wife’s mind, as well as my own, 
already—I mean the consideration of Marion’s future Had we any 
right to let our selfish affection accept the devotion of all that generous 
life ? Was it not our duty, our best expression of gratitude, to forget 
ourselves, and to think only of her ? I tried to say this, when we 
were alone for a moment, before I went away She took my hand, 
and silenced me, at the first words 
“ After all that we three have suffered together,” she said, “ there 
can be no parting between us, till the last parting of all My heart 
and my happiness, Walter, are with Laura and you Wait a little till 
there are children’s voices at your fireside I will teach them to speak 
for me, in their language, and the first lesson they say to their father 
and mother shall be—We can’t spare our aunt! ” 

My journey to Pans was not undertaken alone At the eleventh 
hour, Pesca decided that he would accompany me He had not re¬ 
covered his customary cheerfulness smce the mght at the Opera ; and 
he determined to try what a week’s hohday would do to raise his spirits 
I performed the errand entrusted to me, and drew out the necessary 
report, on the fourth day from our arrival m Paris The fifth day, I 
arranged to devote to sight-seeing and amusements m Pesca’s company 
Our hotel had been too full to accommodate us both on the same floor 
My room was on the second story, and Pesca’s was above me, on the 
third On the morning of the fifth day, I went up-stairs to see if the 
Professor was ready to go out. Just before I reached the landing, I 
saw his door opened from the inside, a long, delicate, nervous hand 
(not my friend’s hand certainly) held it ajar At the same time I 
heard Pesca’s voice saying eagerly, in low tones, and in his own lan¬ 
guage : “ I remember the name, but I don’t know the man You saw 
at the Opera, he was so changed that I could not recognise him I will 
forward the report—I can do no more.” “ No more need be done,” 
answered a second voice. The door opened widej and the hght- 
haired man with the scar on his cheek—the man I had seen following 
Count Fosco’s cab a week before—came out. He bowed, as I drew 
aside to let him pass—his face was fearfully pale—and he held fast by 
the hamsters, as he descended She stairs. 
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I pushed open the door, and entered Pesca's room He was crouched 
up, in the strangest manner, m a corner of the sofa He seemed to 
shrink from me, when I approached him 

“ Am I disturbing you > ” I asked “ I did not know you had a 
friend with you till I saw him come out ” 

“ No friend,” said Pesca, eagerly. “ I see him to-day for the first 
time, and the last ” 

“lam afraid he has brought you bad news ^ ” 

“ Hoirible news, Walter 1 Let us go back to London—I don’t want 
to stop here—I am sorry I ever came The misfortunes of my youth 
are very hard upon me,” he said, turning his face to the wall; “ very 
hard upon me in my latei time I try to forget them—and they will 
not forget me ' ” 

“ We can’t return, I am afraid, before the afternoon,” I replied 
“ Would you like to come out with me m the mean time ? ” 

“ No, my friend, I will wait heie Cut Jet us go back to-day—pray 

let us go back ” 

I left him with the assurance that he should leave Paris that after¬ 
noon. We had arranged, the evening befoie, to ascend the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, with Victor Hugo’s noble romance for our guide 
There was nothing m the Fiench capital that I was more anxious to 
see—and I departed by myself for the church 

Approaching Notre Dame by the river-side, I passed on my way, the 
ternble dead-house of Pans—the Morgue. A great crowd clamoured and 
heaved round the dooi There was evidently something inside which 
excited the popular cunosity, and fed the popular appetite for horror. 

I should have walked on to the church, if the conversation of two men 
and a woman on the outskirts of the crowd had not caught my ear 
They had just come out from seeing the sight m the Morgue, and the 
account they were giving of the dead body to their neighbours, des¬ 
cribed it as the coipse of a man—a man of immense size, with a strange 
mark on his left arm 

The moment those words reached me, I stopped, and took my 
place with the crowd going in Some dim foreshadowing of the truth 
had crossed my mind, when I heard Pesca’s voice through the open 
door, and when I saw the stranger’s face as he passed me on the stairs 
of the hotel Now, the truth itself was revealed to me—revealed, in 
the chance words that had just reached my ears. Other vengeance 
than mine had followed that fated man from the theatre to his own 
door j from his own door to his refuge m Paris. Other vengeance 
than mine had called him to the day of reckoning, and had exacted 
from him the penalty of his life The moment when I had pointed 
him out to Pesca at die theatre, in the hearing of that stranger by our 
side, who was looking for him too—was the moment that sealed his 
doom. I remember the struggle m my own heart, when he and I 
stood face to face—the struggle before I could let him escape me— 
and shuddered as I recalled it. ® 
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Slowly, inch by inch, I pressed m with the crowd, moving nearer 
and nearer to the great glass scieen that parts the dead from the living 
at the Morgue—nearer and nearer, till I was close behind the front 
row of spectators, and could look in 

There he lay, unowned, unknown, exposed to the flippant curiosity 
of a French mob 1 There was the dreadful end of that long life of 
degraded ability and heartless ciune 1 Hushed in the sublime repose 
of death, the btoad, firm, massive face and head fronted us so grandly, 
that the chattering Frenchwomen about me lifted their hands m 
admiration, and cried in shall chorus, “ Ah, what a handsome man 1 ” 
The wound that had killed him had been struck with a knife or dagger 
exactly over his heart No other traces of violence appeared about die 
body, except on the left arm, and there, exactly in the place where I 
had seen the brand on Pesca’s arm, were two deep cuts in the shape of 
the letter T, which entirely obliterated the mark of the Brotherhood 
His clothes, hung above h^m, showed that he had been himself con¬ 
scious of his danger—they were the clothes that had disguised him as 
a French artisan For a few moments, but not for longer, I forced 
myself to see these things through the glass screen I can write of 
them at no greater length, for I saw no more 

The few facts, in connexion with his death which I subsequently 
ascertained (partly from Pesca and partly from other souices), may be 
stated here, before the subject is dismissed from these pages 

His body was taken out of the Seme, m the disguise which I have 
desenbed, nothing being found on him which revealed his name, his 
rank, or his place of abode. The hand that struck him was never 
traced, and the circumstances under which he was killed were never 
discovered I leave others to draw their own conclusions, in reference 
to the secret of the assassination as I have drawn mine When I have 
intimated that the foreigner with the scar was a member of the Brother¬ 
hood (admitted m Italy, after Pesca’s departure from lus native country) 
and when I have further added that the two cuts, m the form of a T, 
on the left arm of the dead man, signified the Italian word “Traditor,” 
and showed that justice had been done by the Brotherhood on a 
Traitor, I have contributed all that I know towards ^elucidating the 
mystery of Count Fosco’s death. 

The body was identified, the day after I had seen it, by means of an 
anonymous letter addressed to his wife He was buried, by Madame 
Fosco, in the cemetery of P&re la Chaise Fresh funeral wreaths 
continue, to this day, to be hung on the ornamental bronze-railings 
round the tomb, by the Countess’s own hand She lives, m the 
strictest retirement, at Versailles. Not long since, 9he published a 
biography of her deceased husband. The work throws no light what¬ 
ever on the name th 3 t was really his own, or on the secret history of his 
life; it is almost entirely devoted to the praise of his domestic virtues, 
the assertion of his rare abilities, and the enumeration of the honours 
conferred on him. The circuftistances attending his death are very 
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briefly noticed, and are summed up, on the last page, in this sentence — 
“ His life was one long assertion of the right of the aristocracy, and the 
sacred principles of Order—and he died a Martyr to his cause ” 


in 

The s umm er and autumn passed, after my return from Pans, and 
brought no changes with them which need be noticed here. We 
lived so simply and quietly, that the income which I was now steadily 
earning sufficed for all our wants 

In the February of the new year, our first child was born—a son 
My mother and sister and Mrs Vesey, were our guests at the little 
christening party, and Mrs Clements was present, to assist my wife, 
on the same occasion Marian was our boy’s godmother, and Pesca 
and Mr Gilmore (the latter acting by proxy) were his godfathers I 
may add here, that, when Mr Gilmore returned to us, a year later, he 
assisted the design of these pages, at my request, by writing the 
Narrative which appears early m the story under his name, and which, 
though first m order of precedence, was thus, in order of time, the 
last Siat I received 

The only event m our lives which now remams to be recorded, 
occurred when our little Walter was six months old. 

At that time, I was sent to Iieland, to make sketches for certain 
forthcoming illustrations in the newspaper to which I was attached. 
I was away for nearly a fortnight, corresponding regularly with my 
wife and Marian, except during die last three days of my absence, 
when my movements were too uncertain to enable me to receive 
letters I performed the latter part of my journey back at night, 
and when I reached home in the morning, to my utter astonishment, 
there was no one to receive me. Laura and Marian and the child had 
left the house on the day before my return. 

A note from my wife, which was given to me by the servant, only 
increased my surprise, by informing me that they had gone to Lim- 
meridge House Marian had prohibited any attempt at written 
explanations—I was entreated to follow them the moment I came 
back—complete enlightenment awaited me on my arrival in Cumberland 
—and I was forbidden to feel the slightest anxiety, in the meantime. 
There the note ended. It was still early enough to catch the morning 
tram. I reached Limmendge House the same afternoon * 

My wife and Marian were both up-stairs. They had established 
themselves (by way of completing my amazement) in the htde room 
which had been once assigned to me for a studio, when I was employed 
on Mr. Fairhe’s drawings. On the very chair which I used to occupy 
when I was at work, Marian was sitting now, with the child indus¬ 
triously sucking his coral upon her lap—while Laura was standing by 
the well-remembered drawing-table winch I had so often used, with 
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the little album that I had filled for her, in past times open under her 
hand 

“ What m the name of heaven has brought you here ? ” I asked 
“ Does Mr Fairhe know- ; ” 

Marian suspended the question on my lips, by telling me that Mr 
Fairhe was dead He had been struck by paralysis, and had never 
rallied after the shock Mr Kyrle had mfoimed them of his death, 
and had advised them to proceed immediately to Limmeridge House 
Some dim perception of a great change dawned on my mind Laura 
spoke before I had quite realised it She stole close to me, to enjoy 
the surprise which was still expressed m my face 

“ My darling Walter,” she said, “ must we really account for our 
boldness m commg here ? I am afraid, love, I can only explain it by 
breaking through our rule, and referring to the past ” 

“ There is not the least necessity for doing anything of the kind,” 
said Marian “ We can be just as explicit, and much more interesting, 
by referrmg to the future ” She rose, and held up the child, kicking 
and crowing m her arms “ Do you know who this is, Walter ? ” she 
asked, with bright tears of happiness gathering m her eyes 
“ Even my bewilderment has its limits,” I replied. “ I think 1 can 
still answer for knowing my own child ” 

“ Child 1 ” she exclaimed, with all her easy gaiety of old times. 
“ Do you talk m that familiar manner of one of the landed gentry of 
England? Are you aware, when I present this illustrious baby to 
your notice, m whose presence you stand ? Evidently not 1 Let 
me make two eminent personages known to one another Mr Walter 
Hartright— the Heir of Limmeridge ” 

So she spoke In writing those last words, I have written all The 
pen falters in my hand, the long, happy labour of many months is 
over 1 Marian was the good angel of our fives—let Marian end our 
Story 
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THE NOTTING HILL MYSTERY 


Mr R Henderson to the Secretary of the , Life Assurance Association. 

Private Enquiry Office, 

Clement’s Inn 

17th Jan, 1858 

“ Gentlemen, 

In laymg before you the extraordinary revelations arising from my 
examination into the case of the late Madame . , I have to apologise 
for the delay in carrying out your instructions of November last. It has 
been occasioned, not by any neglect on my part, but by the unexpected 
extent and intricacy of the enquiry into which I have been led I 
confess that after this minute and laborious investigation I could still 
have wished a more satisfactory result, but a perusal of the accompany¬ 
ing documents, on the accuracy and completeness of which you may 
fully rely, will I doubt not fully satisfy you of the unusual difficulty 
of the case 

My enquiries have had reference to a policy of assurance for 
£5,000, the maximum amount permitted by your rules, on the life of 
the late Madame **, effected in your office by her husband, the Baron 
R**, and bearmg date 1st November, 1855 Similar policies were 
held in the of Manchester, the of Liverpool, the . of 

Edinburgh, and the ... of Dublin, the whole amounting to £25,000; 
the dates, 23rd December, 1855, 10th January, 25th January, and 15th 
February, 1856, respectively, being m effect almost identical These 
companies joined in the instructions under which I have been acting, 
and from the voluminous nature of this letter and its enclosures, I 
shall be obliged by your considermg my present reply as addressed to 
them conjointly with yourselves 

Before entermg upon the subject of my investigations, it may be as 
well to recapitulate the circumstances under which they were originated. 
Of these the first was the coincidence of dates, above noticed, and an 
apparent desire on the part of the assurer to conceal from each of the 
various offices the fact of similar policies havmg been elsewhere simul¬ 
taneously effected. On examining further mto the matter your Board 
was also struck with the peculiar conditions under which the marriage 
appeared to have taken place, and the relation m which Madame R** 
had formerly stood to the Baron. To these points, therefore, my 
attention was specially directed, and the facts thus elicited form a very 
important link in the singular chain of evidenceJ[ have been enabled to 
put together n 

The chief element of suspicion, however, was to be found in the 
very unusual circumstances attendant on the death of Madame R**, 
especially following so speedily as it did on the assurance for so large 
an aggregate amount. This lady died suddenly on the 15th March, 
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1857, fiom the effects of a powerful acid taken, it is supposed, in her 
sleep, from her husband’s laboratory In the Baron’s answers to the 
usual preliminary enquiries, forwarded for my assistance, and herewitq 
returned, there is no admission of any propensity to somnambulism 
Shortly, however, after the occurrence had been noticed in the public 
prints, a letter to the Secretary of the Association from a gentleman 
recently lodging in the same house with Baron R**, gave reason to 
suspect that, in this respect, at least, some concealment had been 
practised, and the matter was then placed in my hands 

On receipt of your instructions, I at once put myself in communica¬ 
tion with Mr Aldridge, the writer of the letter m question That 
gentleman’s evidence certainly goes to show that, within at least a very 
few months after the date of the latest pohcy, Baron R** was not only 
hims elf aware of such a propensity m his wife, but desirous of con¬ 
cealing it from others Mr. Aldridge’s statements are also to a certain 
extent supported by those of two other witnesses, but, unfortunately, 
there are, as will be seen, circumstances calculated to throw con¬ 
siderable doubt upon the whole of this evidence, and especially on that 
of Mr Aldridge, from which alone the more important part of the 
inference is drawn. The same must, unfortunately, be said with 
regard to some other parts of the evidence, as will be more clearly 
seen when the case itself is before you 

From his statement, however, m conjunction with other circum¬ 
stances, I learned enough to induce me to extend my researches to 
another very singular case, which not long since had given rise to 
considerable comment 

You will, no doubt, remember that in the autumn of 1856 a gentle¬ 
man of the name of Anderton was arrested on suspicion of having 
poisoned his wife, and that he committed suicide whilst awaiting the 
issue of a chemical enquiry mto the cause of her death. This enquiry 
resulted in an acquittal, no traces of the suspected poison being found, 
and the affair was hushed up as speedily as possible, many of Mr 
Anderton’s connections being of high standing m society, and naturally 
anxious for the honour of the family. I must, however, acknowledge 
the readiness with which, m the interest of justice, I have been fur¬ 
nished by them with every facility for pushing my enquiries, the 
results of which are now before you 

In reviewing the whole facts, and more especially the series of 
remarkable coincidences of dates, etc., to which I beg to direct your 
most particular attention, two alternatives present themselves. In 
the first we must altogether ignore a chain of circumstantial evidence 
so complete and close-fitting in every respect, as it seems almost 
impossible to disregard, in the second we are inevitably led to a 
conclusion so at variance with all the most firmly established laws of 
nature, as it seems almost equally impossible to accept. The one leaves 
us precisely at the point from which we started; the other involves 
the imputation of a senes of most horfible and complicated crimes. 
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Between these alternatives I am constrained to confess my own 
inability, after long and careful study, to decide I have determined, 
therefore, sunply to submit for your consideration the facts of the case 
as they appear m the depositions of the several parties from whom my 
information has been obtained These I have arranged, as far as 
possible, m the form in which they would be laid before counsel, 
should it ultimately be deemed advisable to bring the affair mto Court. 
In view, however, of the extreme length of the case, I have given, in a 
condensed form, the substance of such of the depositions as did not 
seem likely to suffer from such treatment The more important I 
have left to tell their own tale, and, in any case, my abstract may be 
at once checked by the originals, all of which are enclosed 

Should your conclusions be such as have been forced upon myself, 
further deliberation will yet be required with reference to the course 
to be pursued, a point on which, m such case, I confess myself almost 
equally unable to advise ^Whether, m a matter so surrounded with 
suspicion, it might not be well, m any event, to resist the claim, is 
certamly a question to be considered On the other hand, even 
assuming the fullest proof of the terrible crimes involved, it is a matter 
calling for no less careful consideration, whether they would be found 
of a nature to bring the ciimmal within reach of the law. For the 
present, however, our concern is with the facts of the case, and ulterior 
questions had better be left on one side till that issue is decided, when, 
I conclude, I shall hear further from you on the subject. 

In conclusion, I must trouble you with a few words on a point which 
seems to require explanation I allude to the apparent prominence I 
have been compelled to afford to the workings of what is called ‘ Mes¬ 
meric Agency ’ Those, mdeed, who are so unfortunate as to be the 
victims of this delusion, would doubtless find in it a simple, though 
terrible, solution of the mystery we are endeavouring to solve But 
while frankly admitting that it was the passage from the ‘ Zoist 
Magazine,’ quoted in the course of the evidence, which first suggested 
to my mind the only conclusion I have as yet been able to imagine, I 
beg at the outset most distinctly to state, that I would rather admit my 
own researches to have been baffled by an illusory coincidence, than 
lay myself open to giving the slightest credit to that impuclent imposture 
We must not, however, forget that those whose lives have been passed 
m the deception of others, not unfit equently end by deceiving themselves. 
There is, therefore, nothing incredible in the idea that the Baron R** 
may have given sufficient credence to the statement of the ‘Zoist,’ above- 
mentioned, for the suggestion to his own mind of a design, which by the 
working of a true, though most mysterious law of Nature, may really have 
been carried out Such, at least, is the only theory by which I can 
attempt, in any way,To elucidate this otherwise unfathomable mystery. 

Awaiting the honour of your further commands, 

I am. Gentlemen, very faithfully yours, 

"* Ralph Henderson.” 
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SECTION I. THE CASE 

Extracts from the Correspondence of the Hon 

Catherine B**. 

1— From Lady Bolton to the Hon C B** {undated), about 
October or November of 1832 * 

“ Oh, auntie, auntie, what shall I do ^ For three mghts I have not 
closed my eyes, and I would not write even to you, auntie dear, because 
I kept hoping that, after all, things might come right, and he would 
come back again Oh, how I have listened to every sound, and 
watched the road till my poor eyes ache 1 And now this is the fourth 
day since he went away, and oh, auntie, I am so frightened, for I am 
sure he is gone after that dreadful man, and oh, if he should meet him, 
I know something terrible will happen, fopyou can’t tell how he looked, 
poor Edward, I mean, when he went away. But, mdeed, auntie, you 
must not be angry with him, for I know it was all my own fault, for I 
ought to have told him everything long ago, though mdeed, mdeed, I 
never cared for him, and I do love dear Edward so dearly. I was 
afraid . . 

(Here the MS. becomes m places very blotted and illegible) 

and I thought it was all at an end, and then . . . and only a fortnight 
ago we were so happy . . married hardly seven months and . . 
but you must not tbmk I am complaining of him, dear Auntie, for you 
don’t know how . . , Only, if you can, come to me, for I feel getting 
so ill, and you know it is only. . . . God bless you, auntie; oh, do 
come to me if you can 

Gertrude Bolton” 

2— Extract of letter from the Same to the Same , written about four 
days later. 

“ I am so sorry to hear you are so ill, don’t try to come, darling 
auntie, I shall do somehow, and if not, anything is better than this 
horrible suspense. ... No tidings, yet but I cannot write more, 
for I can hardly see to guide the pen, and my poor head seems to open 
and shut God bless you, auntie. 

G ” 

“ I open my letter to thank you so much for sending dear kind 
Mrs. Ward; she came m so unexpectedly (in a blue)f just as if she had 
come from heaven, I wonder if she has seen Ed. . . .” 

(Here the MS ends suddenly). 

, * Great-aunt of the late Mis Anderton The object of going so far back will 
presently appear 

f Scratched out. 
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3 —From Mrs Ward to Hon C B**, enclosing the above 

Beechwood,* Tuesday Night 

“ My dear Catherine, 

I fear I have but a poor account to give you of our dear Gertrude. 
Poor child, when I came into the room, and saw her looking so pale 
and wan, and with great black circles round her eyes, I could scarcely 
keep m my own tears She gave a little cry of joy when she saw me, 
and threw herself upon my neck ; but a moment after, turned to the 
writing table and tore open the letter I send you with this, and which 
was lymg ready for the post. The long-continued strain seems to 
have been too much for her, and she had hardly written a hue when her 
head began to wander, as you will see from the conclusion of her 
postscript, and in trying to write her husband’s name she broke down 
altogether, and went off mto a fit of hysterics which lasted for several 
hours She is now, I am thankful to say, comparatively calm again, 
though at time her head still wanders, and she seems quite unable to 
close her eyes, but lies in her bed looking straight before her, and 
occasionally talking to herself in a low voice, but without seeming to 
notice anything I have endeavoured, as far as I dared, to draw from 
her the history of this sad affair, but can get no thing , poor child, but 
eager assurances that it was ‘ all her fault,’ and that * mdeed, indeed, 
he was not to blame ’ It seems as though my coming—though cer¬ 
tainly a great relief to her—had had the effect of putting her on her guard 
lest anything should escape her unfavourable to her husband, and her 
whole faculties seem to be concentrated in the endeavour to shield him 
from reproach I fear, however, there can be no doubt that he has been 
very seriously to blame, mdeed, from all I can gather, the fault seems 
to have been entirely on his side. What is the precise history of this 
unhappy business I have not been able to learn; but it seems that Sir 
Edward, who is certainly a most violent young man, and I fear also of 
a most jealous temperament, contracted some suspicion with regard 
to that Mr. Hawker who so persevermgly persecuted poor Gertrude 
the winter before last, and to have left Beechwood, after a very distress¬ 
ing scene, in pursuit of him. Mr. Hawker is supposed to be on the 
Continent, and it is known that Sir Edward took the Dover Road, 
which, as you know, passes close by this place This is all I can at 
present learn with any certainty, though I hear but too much from the 
servants, who are all in such a state of indignation at Sir Edward’s 
treatment of their mistress, that I have the utmost difficulty in re¬ 
straining it from finding some open vent Should I hear more, I 
will of course let you know at once, but meanwhile I cannot conceal 
from you my deep anxiety for our dear Gertrude, whose poor little heart 
seems quite broken, and for whom I am m hourly dread of the effect 
but too likely to be produced, in her present delicate state, by the 
anxiety and terror from which she is suffering . . . You know how 
much I always disliked the match, and I feel more than ever the 

* The residence of Sir Edward Bolton 
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impropriety of consigning so young and sensitive a girl to the care of a 
man of such notoriously uncontrollable temper Poor thing 1 This 
is evidently not the first time she has suffered from it, and, even should 
she herself escape without permanent injury to her constitution, I 
dread the effect upon the child . And now I must close this 
long and sad letter, but will write again should anything fresh occur, 
meantime, I cannot be longer away fiom Gertrude’s side I hope 
your own health is improving My love to little Henry, and tell him 
to be very good while I am away. 

Your affectionate, 

Helen Ward ” 


4 —The Sam to the Same . 

Beechwood, Monday morning 

“ My dear Catherine, 

I am sorry to say I can still send you,no better account of poor 
Gertrude Since I last wrote, by Saturday evening’s post* very little 
change has taken place, though she is certainly more restless, poor 
child, and I fear also, if anything, weaker She now constantly asks 
for letters, and seems impressed with the idea that we are keeping them 
from her, as indeed, in her present state, I should, I think, take the 
responsibility of doing, if any arrived The newspaper I have always 
kept from her until it has first been carefully examined I am dreading 
fever, though by the doctor’s advice I have not attempted to dissuade 
her from getting up. The exertion, however, is almost more than she 
can bear, and I am looking anxiously for his next visit She lies all 
day on the sofa, looking out of the window, which commands a view 
of the Dover Road. This morning she seems growing more and more 
restless, and I am waiting with inexpressible anxiety for Dr Travers 
t Eleven o’clock 

The doctor has been, and confirms my fear of approaching fever, 
which, however, he says may possibly pass off He has ordered me to 
he down at once for some hours, as I have hardly been m bed smee I 
arrived, and he says if fever should come on I shall want all the strength 
I can get. I shall keep this letter open, to send you by the evening’s 
post the latest" account. 

Wednesday. 

All is over. I can hardly command myself sufficiently to write, and 
yet I must tell you what has happened. Oh, my dear Catherine, how 
shall I ever forgive myself for leaving poor dear Gertrude , and yet I 
know that this is foolish, for I was ordered to do so for her sake. But 
I must come at once to the sad news I have to tell. I left poor 
Gertrude in the charge of her maid, with strict injunctions to call me 
if there should be any change, but the poor child'seems to have grown 
quieter, and at length to have fallen asleep. The maid watched her 
until just four o’clock, when, overcome with weariness, she herself 

r 

This tetter is omitted as containing nothing of any importance 
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dropped off mto a doze, and on wakmg at a little before five, was 
horrified to find herself alone. She flew at once to me, but I had hardly 
got to the top of the stairs when some one came running up to say that 
the postman was below, and had just met with poor Gertrude, who had 
been watching for him at the gate. She enquired eagerly after letters, 
and on being told there were none, asked for the newspaper, which 
she at once hurried away with mto a part of the grounds called the 
Wilderness, while the postman, fearing from her manner that there 
was something amiss, came on to the house to tell what had occurred 
I need not tell you with what anxiety I hastened to the Wilderness, and 
there, poor girl, wc found her, stretched upon the turf close by the edge 
of the lake, With the fatal newspaper in her hand. I had her taken 
carefully to the house, and a man despatched on horseback for the 
doctor ; but before he arrived she had 1 ecovered consciousness, only, 
poor child, to be seued at once with the signs of her approaching 
trouble. From that moment until she breathed her last—an hour ago 
—I have never left her side. After nearly thirty hours of the most 
terrible suffering I have ever witnessed, she at length gave birth to two 
poor little girls, both so small and weak-looking that it was quite 
piteous to see them. The elder in especial, which was bom about 
an hour before the second, is so weak and sickly, that the doctor says 
it is scarcely possible it can live, and, indeed, one can hardly hope that 
it may • The second seems stronger, but both are very small and 
weakly even considering their premature birth, 

Poor Gertrude now sank rapidly, and though every means was tried, 
and she still lingered on for three or four hours, she at last sank al¬ 
together, passing away at the last so quietly that wc haidly knew she 
was gone. Poor darling, I always loved her as being such a favourite 
with you all. . . . One word before I dose as to tire paper which was 
the unhappy cause of this terrible blow. It contained, as I had feared, 
the long-dreaded intelligence of Sir Edward’s fatal quarrel with 
Mr H.; and I send it off by the same post, as you will wish to know 
the sad particulars. I cannot write more now, for I am fairly worn 
out, and must take some rest. You know how deeply I sympathise 
with you, , . . 

Most affix aonately yours, - 

IJelen Ward.” 

5 —Extract from “ The Morning Heraldof the 1 2 th of November, 
1832. 

Fatal Duel at Dieppe .—We learn from the Paris papers, that an 
extraordinary and fatal dud took place some days since m the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dieppe, between two Englishmen, neither of whom has 
as yet been identified. It appears that the parties encountered each 
other in the court-yard of the Hotel de 1’Europc, where one of them, 
whose linen bears tne mark of C.G.H., had been staying for some da>s. 
The new-comer at once assailed the othe* evidently with the most 
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opprobrious language, to which Mr H replied with equal warmth, 
but the conversation being carried on in English, was unfortunately 
not understood by any one present The altei cation at length grew 
so warm that the landlord was compelled to mteifere, and the parties 
then left the hotel together. A few hours afterwards, Air. H returned, 
and calling for his bill, hastily packed his portmanteau and departed. 
He has since been tiaced to Tans, where he was lost sight of altogether. 
Early the next morning a rumour spread that the body of an Englishman 
had been found m a vineyaid, about a mde distant from the town, and 
on enquiry it proved that the victim was no other than the gentleman 
with whom the dispute had occurred on the previous night It was 
evident on examination that the unfoitunate man must have fallen in 
fair fight, though no seconds appear to have been present durmg the 
encounter. A pistol, recently discharged, was firmly grasped in the 
hand of the dead man ; and at a dozen paces lay its fellow, evidently 
the weapon with which he had been killed The fatal wound, too, 
was exactly in that portion of the chest which would be exposed to an 
adversary’s fire, and had evidently pierced the heait, so that death must 
have been instantaneous. The weapons, too, with which the fatal 
duel was fought appear to have been the property of the deceased. 
They were a very handsome pair of duelling pistols, hair triggers, 
evidently of English make. On the butt of each was a small silver 
shield, bearing the initials “ E.B ” and an armed hand grasping a 
crossbow The initials of die unfortunate gentleman’s opponent were, 
as we have said, C G.H ; and we have reason to fear that the victim 
was a young baronet, of considerable landed property, with whose 
sudden departure for the Continent rumour has for some time been 
busy. 

Since our first edition went to press, we have received further 
particulars, which leave no room to doubt that the victim of the above 
fatal occurrence was, as we feared, Sir Edward Bolton, Bart, of 
Beechwood, Kent, but the cause of the duel, and the name of his 
opponent, still remain a mystery. The unfortunate gentleman leaves 
behind him a young wife, to whom he was united but a few months 
since Failing a male heir, the baronetcy will now, we understand, 
become extinct, while the bulk of the estates will pass to a distant 
connection The widow, however, is, we believe, m possession of a 
considerable independent property. 


6— Mrs. Ward to Hon. C B**. 
“ My dear Catherine, 


July, 1836. 

+ 


You ask me whether I am satisfied with what I saw the other day of 
poor Gertrude Bolton’s little ones. To say that I am satisfied with 
their appearance would, poor little things, be hardly true, for they are 
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still anything but healthy—poor Gertie especially looking like a faded 
lily The younger, however, is certainly improved, and will, I hope, 
do well, and I quite think that they both are better where they are than 
they could possibly be elsewhere. It is indeed sad, poor things, that 
they should have no near relation with whom they could live, but I 
quite agree with you, that m your state of health, it would not only be 
too great an undertaking for yourself, but would be by no means 
beneficial to them Indeed I am convinced that on every account they 
are best where they are. The air of Hastings seems to suit them, and 
in the higher part of the town where Mrs Taylor lives is bracing 
without being too cold Mrs. Taylor herself is a most excellent person, 
and extremely fond of them. She seems especially interested in poor 
Gertie, and never wearies of relating instances of the wonderful 
sympathy between the twins. This sympathy seems even more 
physical than mental According to Mrs Taylor, every little ailment 
that affects the one is imrq,ediately felt by the other also, though with 
this difference, that your namesake, Katie, is but very slightly affected 
by Gertie’s troubles, while she, poor child, I suppose from the greater 
dehcacy of her constitution, is rendered seriously ill by every litde 
indisposition of her sister. I have often heard of the strong physical 
sympathies between twins, but never met myself with so marked an 
instance. Both unfortunately are sadly nervous, though here, too, the 
elder is the greatest sufferer, while in the younger, it seems to take the 
form of extreme quickness of perception. ... Of course, as they 
grow up, they should be placed with someone m their own rank of life, 
but for the present I think poor Mrs. Taylor will do very well. ... I 
shall be at Hastings again next month, and will write when I have 
seen them. 

Affectionately yours, 

Helen Ward.” 


7 —From Mrs. Taylor to Hon. C. B**. 


About January, 1S37. 

“ Honnered Miss, 

With My Humbel duty to Your ladyshipp and i am trewly sory to 
sai as mis Gerterud faav took a terrabel bad cold wich i was afeard 
on as she wud do has Muss Kattarren av Likeways Had wun for 2 dais 
past wich 1 Am sory to sai as mis gerterud is wuss than mis Kattaren 
but Hoping she wil be Well agan Sone wich has I hev told your 
Honnered Ladyship they as allers the same trubbels ony pore mis 
gerterud allers hav them Wust. Honnered Miss the docto have ben 
her wich he sais his mis Katteren his quite wel agen he said Honnered 
mis he hops mis gerterud will sone be wel 2. honnered Mis yore 
Humbel servt. to command 


Sarah Tayler.” 
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opprobrious language, to which Mr H replied with equal warmth, 
but the conversation being carried on m English, was unfortunately 
not understood by any one present The altercation at length grew 
so warm that the landlord was compelled to mteifere, and the parties 
then left the hotel together A few hours afterwards. Air H returned, 
and calling for his bill, hastily packed his portmanteau and departed. 
He has since been traced to Pans, where he was lost sight of altogether. 
Early the next morning a rumour spread that the body of an Englishman 
had been found in a vineyard, about a mile distant from the town, and 
on enquiry it proved that the victim was no other than the gentleman 
with whom the dispute had occurred on the previous night It was 
evident on examination that the unfortunate man must have fallen in 
fair fight, though no seconds appear to have been present during the 
encounter A pistol, recently discharged, was firmly grasped in the 
hand of the dead man, and at a dozen paces lay its fellow, evidently 
the weapon with which he had been killed The fatal wound, too, 
was exactly in that portion of the chest which would be exposed to an 
adversary’s fiie, and had evidently pierced the heait, so that death must 
have been instantaneous. The weapons, too, with which the fatal 
duel was fought appear to have been the property of the deceased. 
They were a very handsome pair of duelling pistols, hair triggers, 
evidently of English make On the butt of each was a small silver 
shield, bearing the initials “ E B.” and an armed hand grasping a 
crossbow The initials of the unfortunate gentleman’s opponent were, 
as we have said, C G H , and we have reason to fear that the victim 
was a young baronet, of considerable landed property, with whose 
sudden departure for the Continent rumour has for some tune been 
busy 

Since our first edition went to press, we have received further 
particulars, which leave no room to doubt that the victim of the above 
fatal occurrence was, as we feared. Sir Edward Bolton, Bart., of 
Beechwood, Kent ; but the cause of the duel, and the name of his 
opponent, still remain a mystery. The unfortunate gentleman leaves 
behind him a young wife, to whom he was muted but a few months 
since Failing a male heir, the baronetcy will now, we understand, 
become extinct, while the bulk of the estates will pass to a distant 
connection. The widow, however, is, we believe, in possession of a 
considerable independent propeity. 


6 — Mrs. Ward to Hon. C B**. 
“ My dear Catherine, 


July, 1836. 


You ask me whether I am satisfied with what I saw the other day of 
poor Gertrude Bolton’s little ones. To say that I am satisfied with 
their appearance would, poor little things, be hardly true, for they are 
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still anything but healthy—poor Gertie especially looking like a faded 
lily The younger, however, is certainly improved, and will, I hope, 
do well, and I quite think that they both are better where they are than 
they could possibly be elsewhere It is mdeed sad, poor things, that 
they should have no near relation with whom they could live, but I 
quite agree with you, that m your state of health, it would not only be 
too great an undertaking for yourself, but would be by no means 
beneficial to them. Indeed I am convmced that on every account they 
are best where they are. The air of Hastings seems to suit them, and 
in the higher part of the town where Mrs Taylor lives is bracing 
without being too cold. Mrs Taylor herself is a most excellent person, 
and extremely fond of them She seems especially interested in poor 
Gertie, and never wearies of relating instances of the wonderful 
sympathy between the twins. This sympathy seems even more 
physical than mental. According to Mrs Taylor, every little ailment 
that affects the one is immediately felt by the other also, though with 
this difference, that your namesake, Katie, is but very slightly affected 
by Gertie’s troubles, while she, poor child, I suppose from the greater 
delicacy of her constitution, is rendered seriously ill by every little 
indisposition of her sister. I have often heard of the strong physical 
sympathies between twins, but never met myself with so marked an 
instance Both unfortunately are sadly nervous, though here, too, the 
elder is the greatest sufferer, while in the younger, it seems to take the 
form of extreme quickness of perception. ... Of course, as they 
grow up, they should be placed with someone in their own rank of life, 
but for the present I think poor Mrs. Taylor will do very well. ... I 
shall be at Hastings again next month, and will write when I have 
seen them. 

Affectionately yours, 

Helen Ward.” 


7 —From Mrs. Taylor to Hon. C. B**. 

About January, 1837. 

“ Honnered Miss, 

With My Humbel duty to Your ladyshipp and 1 am trewly sory to 
sai as mis Gertetud hav took a terrabel bad cold wich 1 was afeard 
on as she wud do has Miss Kattarren av Likeways Had wun for 2 dais 
past wich 1 Am sory to sai as mis gerterud is wuss than mis Kattaren 
but Hoping she wil be Well agan Sone wich has I hev told your 
Honnered Ladyship they as allers the same trubbels ony pore mis 
gerterud allers hav them Wust. Honnered Miss the docto have ben 
her wich he sais his mis Katteren his quite wel agen he said Honnered 
mis he hops mis gerterud will sone be wel 2. honnered Mis yore 
Humbel sent, to command 


Sarah Tayler.” 
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8 —From the Same to the Same. 

about June, 1837. 

“ Honnered Mis 

with My humbel Duty to Yore ladyshipp hand 1 am trewly thenkfull 
to sai the dere childern are both quit wel wich miss Kattaren made 
erself Hill on teusday and pore miss gerterud were verry bade in 
consekens for 3 dais but his now quit wel agen. Honnored mis yore 
Ladyshipps humbel servt, to command 

Sarah Tayler” 


9 —From Same to Same . 

July, 1837. 

“ Honnered Mis 

with my humbel duty to Yore ladyshipp hand wud you please Cum 
Direcly wich sumthmk Dredfull hav apenned to pore mis Kattaren 
honnered mis Yor Ladyshipps humbel servt. to comand 

Sarah Tayler.” 


10— Mr. Ward to Hon. C. B**. 

Marine Hotel, Hastings. 

12th July, 1837. 

Dear Miss B**, 

Helen was unfortunately prevented from leaving home at the time 
your letter arrived, so, as the matter seemed urgent, I thought it best 
to come myself I am sorry to have to send you such very unsatis¬ 
factory intelligence. Poor little Catherine has been lost—stolen, I am 
afraid, by gipsies—and I have hitherto been quite unable to find any 
clue to their whereabouts. It appears that Mrs Taylor took them 
with some friends of hers for a trip to Fairlie Down, where they fell 
in with a gang of gipsies, of whom, however, they did not take any 
particular notice They had taken their dinner with them, and after 
finishing it sat talking for some time, when suddenly the child was 
missed ; and, though they hunted in every direction for several hours, 
no trace of her could be found. On returning to the place where the 
gipsies had been seen, the camp was found broken up, and the track, 
after passing near where they had been sitting, was lost on the hard 
road. Unfortunately, poor Mrs. Taylor—who seems quite distracted 
by what has happened—could think of nothing at first but writing to 
you, and it was only by the gossip of her friends, who live at some 
distance from the town, that the intelligence at length reached the 
police. < Enquiries were being set on foot when I arrived last night, 
but I fear that, from the time that has been lost, there is now but little 
chance of recovering the poor child. I have advertised in all directions, 
and offered a large reward, but I have little hope of the result, nor are 
the police more sanguine tham myself. Unfortunately poor Catherine's 
dark, gipsy-like complexion, and black eyes and hair, will render it easy 
to disguise her features, while her quiek intelligence, and lithe, active 
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figrne, will make her only too valuable an acquisition to the band. I 
need not tell you how grieved I am at this fresh trouble to these poor 
children, and I fear Gertrude will suffer severely from the loss of her 
sister, with whom she has, as you know, so Extraordinary a bond 
of sympathy I am going now to the police station, to consult on 
further measures, and will write to you again by to-morrow morning’s 
post 

Ever, dear Miss B**, 

Very truly yours, 

Henry Ward” 


11— Mrs. Vansittart to the Hon C B**. 

Grove Hill House Academy, 
Hampstead Heath, 

Wednesday, May 1st, 1842. 

** Madam, 

I have much pleasure m complying with your request for a monthly 
report of the health and progress of my very interesting young fuend 
and pupil, Miss Bolton. In a moral and educational point of view 
nothing could possibly be more satisfactory Of my dear you ng 

friend’s health I am compelled, however, to lament my inability to 
address you m the same congratulatory terms which in all other matters 
I am happily so well authorised to employ. Notwithstanding the 
extreme salubrity of the atmosphere by which m this justly celebrated 
locality she is surrounded, and I trust I may venture to add the un¬ 
remitting attention she has experienced both at my own hands and 
those of my medical and educational assistants, her general health is 
still, I regret to say, very far from having attained to that condition of 
entire convalescence at which I trust she may yet, with the advantage 
of a prolonged residence upon the Heath, before very long arrive. 
My medical adviser, Dr. Wmstanley—a physician of European reputa¬ 
tion, and one m whom I can repose the most entire confidence—in¬ 
forms me that Miss Bolton is suffering from no especial ailm ent, 
though subject from time to time to fits of illness to which it is often 
difficult to assign any sufficient cause, and which after a while disappear 
as strangely as they arose. He trusts with me that the pure air of the 
Heath, which so far as we can venture to believe has already been 
beneficial to his interesting patient, will in course of time effect a 
radical cure. The loss of her young sister of which you informed me 
on her first jo ining our little society, inflicted, beyond doubt, a very 
serious blow upon her naturally feeble constitution ; but I trust that 
its effects are already passing away. I shall, of course, adhere strictly 
to your instructions never in any way to allude to the sad occurrence 
in conversation witb Miss Bolton, and have thought it advisable not 
to acquaint her companions with the fact On the 1st of next month 
I shall again do myself the honour of acquainting you with the progress 
made by my interesting young friend, and have little doubt of bang 
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able at that time to famish you with a satisfactory account of her 
physical no less than of her moral and intellectual advancement For 
the present, dear Madam, permit me to subscribe myself, 

’ Youis very faithful. 

And obliged servant, 

Amelia Dorothea Vansittart. 

ct To the Hon Catherine B**.” 

12—Mrs Ward to the Hon C B**. 

14th June, 1851 

“ My dear Cathe^ me. 

Very many thanks for your early intelligence of dear Gertrude’s 
engagement I congratulate you most heartily, though as you have 
yourself alluded to it, I cannot deny that I should have been better 
pleased had Mr Andeiton, m addition to all his other good qualities, 
possessed that of a somewhat less nervous and excitable temperament 
I have always liked him much, but with poor Gertrude’s own delicate 
constitution I cannot but fear the results of such an umon upon both 
However, it is impossible to have everything, and m all other respects 
he seems more than unexceptionable, so once more I congratulate you 
heartily Are you really thinking of coming up to the Exhibition^ 1 ... 
Give my best love to dear Gertrude, and say all that is kmd and proper 
for us to her fiance Ever, dear Catherine, 

Affectionately yours, 

Helen Ward ” 


SECTION n 

I —Memorandum ly Mr. Henderson 

We now come to that portion of Mrs Anderton’s* history which 
embraces the period between her marriage and the commencement of 
her last illness For this I have been compelled to have recourse to 
various quarters. The information thus afforded is very complete, 
and taken m conjunction with what we have already seen m Miss 

B-’s conesppndence of the previous life of this unfortunate lady, 

throws considerable light upon two important points to be hereafter 
noticed. The depositions, however, unavoidably run to a greater 
length than at this stage of the proceedings, their bearing on the main 
points of the case would render necessary, and I have therefore con¬ 
densed them for your use in the following memorandum Any 
portion not sufficiently clear, may be elucidated by a reference to the 
originals enclosed 

Mr Anderton was a gentleman of good origin, closely connected 
with some of the first families in Yorkshire, where" he had formed t he 
acquaintance of Miss Bolton, while staying in the house of her great- 
aunt, Miss B-. He appears to have been of a most gentle and 

* The late Miss ifolton 
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amiable disposition, though unfortunately so shy and retiring as to 
have formed comparatively very few intimacies. All, however, who 
could be numbered among his acquaintance seem to have been equally 
astonished at the charge brought against him on the death of his wife, 
with whom he was always supposed, though from his retired habits 
little was positively known, to have lived upon terms of the most 
perfect felicity As the event proved, the case would in effect never 
have come on for trial, but, had it done so, the defence would have 
brought forward overwhelming evidence of the incredibility of such a 
crime on the part of one of so gentle and affectionate a disposition 
During the four years and a half of their married life, there does not 
appear to have been a cloud upon their happiness Airs Anderton’s 

letters to her great-aunt. Miss B- (to whom I am indebted for 

almost the whole of the important information I have been able to 
collect respecting the family) are full of expressions of attachment to 
her husband and instances pf his devotion to her Copies of several 
of these letters are enclosed and from these it will be seen how un¬ 
varying was their attachment to each other Throughout the entire 
senes, extending over the whole period of her mamed life, there is 
not a single expression which could lead to any other conclusion 
It is, however, evident that the delicate health with which Mrs 
Anderton had been afflicted from her birth, still continued, and in two 
instances we have indications of the mystenous attacks noticed m the 
letter of Mrs. Vansittart, before quoted These, however, appear to 
have been but very slight. They had for some years been of more 
and more rare occurrence, and from this date (October, 1852), we have 
no further record of anything of this kind Stall, Mrs Anderton’s 
general health continued very unsatisfactory, and almost everything 
seems to have been tried by her for its improvement. Among the 
enclosed correspondence are letters dated from Baden, Ems, Lucca, 
Cairo, and other places to which the Andertons had, at different times, 
gone for the health of one or other, Mr. Anderton bemg also, as stated 
in Mrs Ward’s letter of the 14th June, 1851,* extremely delicate 
Of this gentleman all accounts agree m stating that the chief ailment 
was a constitutional nervousness, mental as well as physical The 
latter showed itself in the facility with which, though by no means 
deficient in courage, he could be startled by any sudden occurrence, 
however simple j the former, m his extreme sensitiveness to the 
opinions of those about him, and his dread of the slightest shadow of 
reproach on the name of which he was so justly proud. In the accom¬ 
panying documents you will find instances of both these idiosyncrasies. 

In the summer of 1854 Mr Anderton’s attention seems to have been 
drawn to the subject of Mesmerism They had been spending some 
weeks at Malvern, where this science seems particularly m vogue, and 
had there made acquaintance with several of the patients at the 
different water-cure establishments, by some of whom Mr. Anderton 

* Section I, No 12 
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was strongly urged to have recourse to mesmeric treatment both for 
Mrs Anderton and himself 

The constant solicitations of these enthusiastic friends seem at 
length to have produced their effect, and the favourite operator of the „ 
neighbourhood was requested to try bis skill on these new patients. 
On Mr Anderton the only result seems to have been the inducing of 
such a state of irritation as might not unreasonably have been expected 
from so nervously excitable a temperament, m presence of the “ manipu¬ 
lations ” to which the votaries of mesmerism are subjected. In the 
case of Mrs Anderton, however, the result was, or was supposed to be, 
different. Whether from some natural cause that, at the time, escaped 
attention, or whether solely from that force of imagination from which 
such surprising results are often found to arise, I cannot of course say \ 
but it is certain that some short time after the mesmeric “ stances ” 
had commenced, a decided though slight improvement was perceptible 
This continued until the departure of die operator for Germany, 
which country he had only recently left on a short visit to England 

Notwithstanding the worse than failure m his own case, the certainly 
curious coincidence of his wife’s recovery seems to have entirely im¬ 
posed on Mr. Anderton, whose susceptibility of disposition appears 
indeed to have laid him especially open to the practices of quacks of 
every kind ® So great was now his faith in this new remedy that he 
actually proposed to accompany the Professor to Germany rather than 
that his wife should lose the benefit of the accustomed “ manipulations ” 
He had proceeded to London, for the purpose of makmg the necessary 
preparations, when he was induced to pause by the remonstrances of 
several of his friends, who represented to him that a winter in the 
severe climate of Dresden—-the place to which the Professor was 
bound—would probably be fatal to one of Mrs. Anderton’s delicate 
constitution. 

His medical adviser also, though himself professing belief m mes¬ 
merism, gave a similar opinion, while at the same time he obviated the 
difficulty respecting the mesmeric treatment of Mrs Anderton, by 
offering an introduction to “ one of die most powerful mesmerists in 
Europe,” wha had recently arrived in London, and who eventually 
proved to be the so-styled Baron R**. 

This introduction appears to have finally decided Mr Anderton 
against the Dresden expedition ; and, after a brief experience of his 
manipulations, Mrs. Anderton herself seems to have derived, in 
imagination at least, more benefit from them than even from those of 
her late attendant So thoroughly were they both impressed with 
the beneficial result of the Baron’s “ passes,” etc, that Air. Anderton, 
who had now resolved to settle in London for the autumn and winter, 
went so far as to take a ready-furnished house at Nottmg Hill, for the 
express purpose of having his new professor in his immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood * Here the seances were continued often twice or three 
times a day, and though, of course, no one in his senses could really 
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attribute such a result to the exercises of the Baron, it is certain that, 
from some cause or other, the health of Mrs. Anderton continued 
steadily to improve. 

Matters had continued m this position for some weeks, when objec¬ 
tions were raised by some of Mr. Anderton’s relations to what they 
not unnaturally considered the very questionable propriety of the 
proceeding There seems to have been a good deal of discussion on 
this point in which, however, Mr Anderton’s constitutional suscepti¬ 
bility finally carried the day against his newly-conceived predilections 
with respect to a practice so obviously calculated to expose him to 
unpleasant comment. The Baron, however, was not disposed so 
easily to relinquish a patient from whom he derived such large and 
regular profits On bemg made acquamted with the decision respecting 
the cessation of his visits, he at once declared that his own direct 
manipulations were unnecessary, and that, if considered improper for 
one of the opposite sex, they could easily be made available at second¬ 
hand 

Having once swallowed the original imposition, any additional 
absurdity was of course easily disposed of, and it was now determined 
to avoid all occasion for offence, Mrs. Anderton should henceforth 
be operated upon through the medium of a certain Mademoiselle 
Rosalie, a clairvoyante m the employment of the Baron, who, after 
being placed “ en rapport ” with the patient, was to convey to her the 
benefit of the manipulations to winch she was herself subjected by the 
operator. 

Into the precise modus operandi I need not now enter, but will only 
remark upon the fresh instance of the extraordinary powers of imagina¬ 
tion displayed m the still more lapid improvement of Mrs Anderton 
under this new foim of treatment, and the marvellous sympathy ” so 
rapidly induced between her and the Baron’s “ medium ” 

Mademoiselle Rosalie was a brunette rather below the medium 

it 

height, with slight but beautifully proportioned and active figure, 
sallow complexion, and dark hair and eyes. The only fault a con¬ 
noisseur would probably find with her person would be the extreme 
breadth of her feet, though this might perhaps be accounted for by her 
former occupation, to be noticed later on It is necessary for our 
purpose that this peculiarity should be kept in mind In appearance 
she was at that time about thirty years old, but might very possibly 
have been younger, as the nature of her profession would probably 
entail a premature appearance of age. Altogether she formed a 
remarkable contrast to Mrs. Anderton, who was slight but tall, and 
fair,” with remarkably small feet, and notwi distanding her ill-health, 
still looking a year or two less than her age Between these very 
different persons, however, if we are to credit the enclosed letters, such 
a “ sympathy ” sprang up as would, on all ordinary hypotheses, be 
perfectly unaccountable. Mis. Anderton could feel—or imagined 
that she felt—-the approach oT Mademoiselle Rosalie even before she 
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entered the room; the mere touch of her hand seemed to afford 
immediate benefit, and within a very few weeks she became perfectly 
convalescent, and stronger than she had ever been before 

At this point I must again refer you to the depositions themselves, 
that of Mr Morton, which here follows, bemg of too much importance 
to admit of condensation 

2—Statement of Frederick Morton , Esq , late Lieutenant, R.A 

My name is Frederick George Morton In 1854 ,1 was a lieutenant 
in the Royal Artillery, and was slightly wounded at the Battle of 
Inkerman, on the 5th of November of that year, the day after my 
arrival in the Crimea It was before joining the battery to which I 
was appointed I have since quitted the service, on the death of my 
father, and am now residing with my mother at Leeds. I was an old 
school friend of the late Mr William Anderton, and knew him inti¬ 
mately for nearly fifteen years I was present at his marriage with 
Miss Bolton, in August, 1851, and have since frequently visited at 
their house During the time I was at Woolwich Academy, I spent 
every leave-out day with them, and frequently a good portion of the 
vacations My father encouraged the intimacy, and I was as much at 
home in their house as in our own. My father was junior partner of 
one of the large manufacturing firms in Leeds. *>The Andertons 
generally hved in London, when they were not abroad, and on one 
occasion I went with them to Wiesbaden. I saw very little of them in 
1854, as they were away the earlier part of the year, first at Ilfracombe, 
and then at Malvern, but I spent the 13th of October with them. I 
particularly remember the date, as I was on my way to the Crimea, 
where I was afterwards wounded, and the order had come Very suddenly. 
When it came I had just gone to a friend’s house for some pheasant- 
shooting, and I remember I was obliged to leave the second morning, 
and I spent the night at Anderton’s, and embarked the next mornin g 
I was to have gone for the first, but could not get away, and I lost the 
shooting altogether It was on a Saturday that I embarked, because I 
remember we had church parade next day. That was the last time I 
saw Anderton I was in Italy all that winter, with my wound and 
rheumatic fever, and in the summer of 1855 I was sent for to my 
father, who was ill for several months before he died, and after that I 
could not leave my mother. We only took in a weekly paper, and I 
did not hear of his having been taken up till three or four days after 
I started to see him immediately, but was too late. It was not on 
account of any quarrel that we had not met Quite the reverse We 
were as good friends as ever to the last, and I would have given my life 
to serve him, I was on the most friendly terms with Mrs. Anderton. 
He was dotingly fond of her. I used to laugh, and say I was jealous 
of her, and they used to laugh too. I never saw two people so fond 
of one another He was the best and ‘kindest-hearted fellow I ever 
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knew, only awfully nervous, and very sensitive about his family and his 
name. The only time we ever quarrelled was once at school, when I 
tried to chaff him by pretending to doubt something he had said, it 
made him quite ill He often said he would rather die than have any 
stain upon his name, which he was very proud of On the day I 
speak of—13th October, 1854—I telegraphed to them at Nottmg Hill 
that I would dine and sleep there on my way out I found Mrs 
Anderton better than I had ever seen her before She said it was all 
Baron R**’s doing, and that since Rosalie came she had got well faster 
than ever She wanted to put off the Baron for that night, that we 
might have a quiet talk, but I would not let her; and, besides, I wanted 
to see him and Rosalie They came at about rune o’clock, and Mrs 
Anderton lay on the sofa, and Rosalie sat on a chair by her side, and 
held her hand while the Baron sent her to sleep It was Rosahe he 
put to sleep, not Mrs Anderton The latter did not go to sleep, but 
lay quite still on the sofa, yvhile Anderton and I sat together at the 
farther end of the room, because he said we might “ cross the mesmeric 
fluid ” I don’t know what he meant Of course I know that it was 
all nonsense, but I don’t think Rosalie was shamming I should go 
to sleep myself, if a man went on that way When it was over, Mrs. 
Andeiton said she felt much better, and I couldn’t help laughing; 
then Anderton sent her up to bed, and he and I and the Baron sat 
talking for an hour and more I never saw Mrs Anderton agam, for 
I went av. ay before she was up, but I used to hear of her from Anderton 
What we talked of after she was gone was mesmerism. Of course I 
did not believe in it, and I said so; and Anderton and the Baron tried 
to persuade me it was true We were smoking, but Rosahe was there, 
and said she did not mind it. She always seemed to say whatever the 
Baron wanted, but I don’t think she liked him She did not join in 
the conversation She said—or at least the Baron said—she could not 
speak English, but I am quite sure she must have understood it, or at 
all events a good deal I have learned German, and sometimes I said 
something to her, and she answered, and once I saw her look up so 
quickly when Anderton said something about “ Julie,” and the Baron 
said directly, in German, “ not your Julie, child ” I asked her, as 
she was gomg away, who Julie was, and she had just told me that she 
was her great friend, and a dancing girl, when the Baron gave her a 
look, and she stopped That was as they were leaving Before that, 
Rosahe was doing crochet, and we three were talking about mesmerism 
They tried to mike me believe it, and the Baron was telling all sorts of 
stories about a wonderful clairvoyante That was Ins Julie, not 
Rosalie’s Of course I laughed at it all, and then they got talking 
about sympathies, and what a wonderful sympathy there was between 
twins, and the Baron "told some more extraordinary stories And when 
I wouldn’t believe it, Anderton got quite vexed, and reminded me about 
the twin sister his wife had had, and who had been stolen by the 
gipsies. And then the Baron asked him about it, and he told him the 
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whole story, only making him promise not to tell it again, because they 
were afraid of her being reminded of it, and that was why it was never 
spoken of. The Baron seemed quite interested, and drew his chair 
close m between us. We were speaking low, that Rosalie might not 
hear. I remember the Baron said it was so curious he must take a 
note of it, and he wrote it all down in his pocket-book. He took down 
the dates, and all about it He was very particular about the dates. 
I am sure Rosalie could have heard nothing of all this ; not even if she 
had understood English We had gone to the window, and were too 
far off. Besides, we spoke low Afterwards the Baron seemed thought¬ 
ful, and did not speak for some time. Anderton and I got to mes¬ 
merism again, and he got a number of some magazine—the ‘ Ziost,’ 
or something of that sort—to prove me something. He read me some 
wonderful story about eating by deputy, and when I would not believe 
it, he called the Baron, and asked if it was not true, and he said per¬ 
fectly, he had known it himself. He started when Anderton spoke to 
him, as if he had been think ing of something else, and he had to repeat 
it again. ' I know it was something about eating by deputy, because 
afterwards, when I was wounded and had the fever, I used to think of 
it and wish I could take physic that way You will find it m the 
“ Zoist ” for that month—October, 1854.* I remember saying at the 
time, that it was lucky for the young woman that the fellow didn’t eat 
anything unwholesome, and Anderton laughed at it. The Baron did 
not laugh. He stood for ever so long without saymg a word, and 
looking quite odd. I thought that I had offended him by laughing. 
Anderton spoke to him, and he jumped again, and I saw this time he 
had let his agar out. I remember that, because he tried to light it 
again by mine, and his hand shook so he put mine out instead He 
said he was cold, and shut the window. He would not have another 
cigar, but said he must go away, it was late. Anderton and I sat 
smoking for some time. I tried to persuade him to give up mesmerism, 
and he said Mrs Anderton was so well now, he thought she could do 
without it, and that she would give it up m a few weeks. I heard from 
him afterwards, in November, that the Baron had left town for some 
weeks. When I was ill at Scutari, after my wound, I wrote to ask him 
to meet me at Naples, and he started with Mrs. Anderton in December, 
but was stopped at Dover by Mrs. Anderton’s illness I have had 
several letters from him since, and am quite ready to give copies of 
them ; all but the bits that are private. I have read over this state¬ 
ment, and it is all quite true. I am quite ready to swear to it in a court 
of justice, if required. I wish to add, that I am quite certain poor 
Anderton had nothing to do with his poor wife’s death. I will swear 
to that, 

* An extract from the magazine here quoted will be given later on in the case. 
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3 —Statement of Julie * 

Manchester, 3 Aug,, 1857. 

“ Dear Sir, 

In compliance with your instructions of the isth ult, I forward 
deposition of Julia Claik, alias Julie, alias Miss Montgomery, &c., at 
present of the Theatre Royal, duly attested. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

William Smith” 

Tama dancer, and my name is Julia Clark. I have performed 
under the name of Julie, and other names I am at present called 
Miss Montgomery. I knew the girl called Rosalie. We were for 
several years together in Signor Leopoldo’s company. I forget how 
many. She did the tight-rope business, and had ten s hillin gs a week 
and her keep In our company she was called ‘ The Little Wonder.’ 
Her real name was Charlotte Brown She was about ten years old. 
when I joined the company. I do not know her history She did not 
know it herself. She often told me so. She would have told me if she 
did. She passed as the niece of old Mrs Brown. Mrs. Brown was 
the money-taker. She took Lotty’s money and found her in clothes 
Lotty is Rosalie. Some of our ladies said she had been bought from 
a tramp. Of course I did not believe it. They said it out of spite. 
Lotty did the tight-rope business for about five years after I knew her. 
She was a beautiful figure, only her feet were very broad f All tight¬ 
rope dancers are. The rope spreads them Otherwise her figure was 
perfect. She was nervous. Not very, but rather. She used to tremble 
before she went on. It was not from fear. She was ill sometimes. 
Not often. Sometimes she caught cold from sitting on the damp 
ground to undress when she was hot with dancing. She got stronger 
as she grew up. Sometimes she felt ill, and did not know why. She 
had bad headaches When she was m that way, physic was no good, 
only brandy Brandy took away the headaches. She used to drink 
brandy sometimes, but not like some of our ladies. I never saw her 
the worse for liquor Her headaches were not from drinking. Cer¬ 
tainly not. They came and went away again. Brandy took them away. 

I only know of once that she has been ill since she left the company. 
She wrote and told me of it. I have the letter still It is not dated, 
but there was an extract from a newspaper in it about her which is 
date some time in October, 1852 £ The day of the month is cut off 
She gave up the tight-rope business because of a fall. That was from 
bemg nervous. She was not drunk. She had not been drinking. A 
glass drop fell from the chandelier and frightened her. That was all. 

* The difficulty of tracing this witness, from the slight due afforded by Mr Moxtan’s 
statements occasioned considerable delay. 

f Secttoa II, No 
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She was very much hurt. One foot was sprained, and the doctors at 
the hospital said she must never go on the wire again. She was two 
months there When she came out the circus was shut up The 
company was all dispersed except her and me and Mr. Rogers, and the 
gentleman who did the comic busmess Mr. Rogers was Signor 
Leopoldo. He took a music-hall. I think it was in Liverpool. He 
got another singing lady and gentleman, and we gave entertainments. 
Every evening Air. Rogers gave a short lecture on mesmerism, and 
Lotty was his subject. She was very clever at that Of course she 
was not really asleep. One night she stopped in the middle. The 
manager was very angry. She tried to go on, but she fainted, and had 
to be carried off She said some gentleman in the stalls had done it 
Next morning the gentleman called and took her away. He gave the 
Signor £50 He was the Baron R**. I knew it from Lotty. She has 
written to me several times. These are her letters. They are rubbed 
at the edges. It is from keepmg them uvmy pocket I do not think 
' she ever left the Baron, but I do not know The last letter I ever had 
from her was from his house. It was in the first week of November, 
1854 I got it in Plymouth It was the only week I was there before 
I went to Dublin for the pantomime She said she was going to be 
married, but must not tell me who to just yet. I never heard from her 
since. I have written several times, but my letters have been returned. 
I have no idea who she married. It could not have been the Baron. 
She disliked him too much. She stayed with him because he paid her 
well. Partly that, and partly because she said she couldn’t help doing 
what he told her. She said he really did mesmerise her, and that she 
could see in her sleep. She did not live with the Baron as his wife. 
Only as his medium. If she had she would have told me. I am quite 
sure she would I am quite certain there was never any connection 
between her and the Baron except what I have said Of course I 
cannot swear she did not marry him., but I should think it very unlikely. 
Why should she when she disliked him so much ? All this is true. I 
believe Signor Leopoldo is now somewhere abroad. 

(signed) Julia Clark, altas Julie.” 

(Read over to the deponent and signed by her in the presence of 

William Burton, J P. 

August 2nd, 1857. 

4 —Statement of Leopoldo. 

N.B. This statement was obtained with some difficulty, and only on 
an express promise of immunity from any legal proceeding, in respect 
of the deponent’s relations with the girl Rosalie, alias Angelina Fitz 
Eustace, alias the “Little Wonder,” alias Charlotte Brown. The 
statement was enclosed in die following note: 

“ Signor Leopoldo, tragedian, &c., &c., &c, presents his compli¬ 
ments to R. Henderson, Esq., and in consideration of the assurance that 
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* whal is done cannot now be amended/ I have the honour to forward 
the required information, in confidence that you will not keep the 
word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope, and thus * my 
simple truth shall be abused.’ 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

(signed) Thomas Rogers.” 

Deposition of Signor Leopoldo, Tragedian ; Professor of Penang and 
Eloaition, Equestrian , Gymnastic, and Funambulistic Artiste; Sole 
Proprietor and Manager of the Great Olympian Circus, &c , &c , &c 

“ I, Signor Leopoldo, tragedian, &c, &c, &c, do hereby depose 
and declaie that the girl, Charlotte Brown, commonly known as the 
celebrated 5 Little Wonder,’ was transferred by me to my celebrated 
Olympian Company in the month of July, 1837, at Lewes, in the 
County of Sussex, where the celebrated Olympian Circus was at that 
time performing with great success and crowded houses And this 
deponent further maketh oath and saith that I, the said Signor Leopolda, 
tragedian, &c, &c, &c, did in consideration of the services of the said 
Charlotte Brown, commonly known as the celebrated ‘ Little Wonder,’ 
pay to a certain person or persons claiming to be the parent or parents 
of the said Charlotte Brown, commonly known as the celebrated 

* Litde Wonder,’ the sum of five pounds (£5), which person or persons 
were of the tribe or tribes commonly known as gipsies or Egyptians. 
And this deponent furthermore maketh oath and saith that I, Signor 
Leopoldo, tragedian, &c., &c, &c, cannot tell whether the said 
Charlotte Brown, commonly known as the ‘ Little Wonder,’ was 
really the child of the person or persons, gipsy or gipsies, aforesaid, or 
that her name was Charlotte Brown, or any other of the hereinbefore 
stated and deposed, but only that her linen was marked C.B. which 
initials do set forth and represent the name of Charlotte Brown. 

Witness our hand and seal this 4th day of January, m the year of 
grace, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight. 

(Signed) Thomas Rogers.” 

5 —Statement of Edward Moms, Clerk in the Wii} Office , Doctors' 
Commons. 

My name is Edward Morris. I am a clerk in the Will Office at 
Doctors’ Commons, and my duty is to assist those who wish to search 
wills deposited in our office. On the 14th October, 1854, Baron R** 
came to the office and searched in several wills One was the will of 
a Mr. Wilson, copy of which is herewith enclosed I remember this 
will particularly, because I had an altercation with the Baron respecting 
his wish to copy parts of it. He wished to make extracts, and I told 
him it was not allowed ; only the dates and the names of the executors. 
He persisted, and I said I must report its He then laughed, and said 
it did not matter, and he tapped his forehead, and said he could make 
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a note of it there He read parts of the will over two or three times 
and gave it back to me. He then said, “ You shall see, my friend,” and 
laughed again, and he made me follow him while he repeated several 
pages of the will by cote He laughed again when he had done, and 
asked if he might copy it now I said no, and he laughed again, and 
wrote for some time in his pocket-book, looking up at me every now and 
then and laughing. I was angry, partly because he laughed, and partly 
because he kept me there when I wanted to get away I had leave for 
a week to go to the Isle of Wight and see my aunt I wanted to get 
there that night because the next day was my birthday. He made me 
mis s the tram, and as the next day was Sunday, I did not get there till 
late. That is how I remember the date I am sure of the year because 

my aunt only went to the Isle of Wight the November previously, and 
died m the spring of 1855. I am quite suie it was the Baron I 
should recognise him anywhere. He is a short, stout man, with a 
rather florid complexion and reddish hair, rather light. He has large 
hands, white and well-kept, and an immense head. He dresses all 
m black, and wears large spectacles of light blue. I don’t think it is 
because his eyes are weak I am sure it is not, for when he takes off 
his spectacles, I never saw such extraordinary eyes. I can’t describe 
them, only that they are very large and bright I never could look at 
them long enough to make out the colour, but they are very dark, I 
think black, and they put one out to look at them, otherwise there is 
nothing very remarkable about him. I recognised him that day from 
having seen him before at a mesmeric lecture, when I asked his name. 


6 —Memorandum by Mr Henderson. 

I enclose the will, of which the following is an abstract • 

“ Mr. Wilson, of the firm of Price and Wilson, Calcutta, who died 
m 1825, leaves the sum of £25,375, three per cent, consols, to his 
niece, Gertrude Wilson (afterwards Lady Bolton), and to her children, 
if any, or their heirs m regular succession, whether male or female 
In default of any such heirs, the money to be made over to trustees 
selected by the Governoi General of India for the time bemg, from 
among the leading merchants of Calcutta, for the purpose of founding, 
under certain restrictions, an institution among the hills for the children 
of those who could not afford to send them home to England.” 

The will also provides that should any female taking under it die 
during her coverture, the husband shall retain a life interest in the 
property. 

SECTION 111 

z —Extracts from Mrs. Andertoti’s Journal. 

Aug. 13, 1854. Here we are, then, finally established at Netting Hill. 
Jane laughs at us for commjpto town just as everyone else is leaving it, 
but in nay eyes, sad I am sure in dear William’s too, that is the 
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pleasantest time for us. Poor Willie, he grows more and more sensitive 
to blame from any one, and has been sadly worried by this discussion 
about our Dresden trip. The new professor to-morrow. I wonder 
what he will be like, 

Aug 14. And so that is the new Professor 1 I do not think I was ever 
so astonished in my life That little stout squat man, the most 
powerful mesmerist m Europe! And yet he certainly is powerful, 
for he had scarcely made a pass over me before I felt a glow through 
my whole frame. There is something about him, too, when one comes 
to look at him more closely, which puzzles me very much He is 
certainly not the commonplace man he appears, though it would be 
diffic ult just now to say what makes me so sure of it 
Aug 25. Quite satisfied now. How could I have ever thought the 
Baron commonplace 1 And yet, at first sight, his appearance is 
certainly against him He is not a man with whom I should like to 
quarrel I don’t think he would have much compunction m killing 4 
any one who offended him, or who stood in his way. How quietly he* 
talks of those horrid experiments m the medical schools, and the 
tortures they inflict on the poor hospital patients. Willie says it is all 
nonsense, and say all doctors talk so , but I can’t help feeling that there 
is something different about him. And yet he is certainly doing me 
good. 

Sept, 1. Better and better, and yet I cannot conquer the strange feeling 
which is growing upon me about the Baron He is certainly an 
extraordinary man. What a grasp he takes of anything on which he 
rests his hand even for a moment; and how perfectly he seems to 
disregard anything that stands m his way. This morning I was at the 
window when he came, and I was quite frightened when I saw him, as 
I thought, so nearly run over. But I might have spared my anxiety, 
for my gentleman just walked quietly on, while the poor horse started 
almost across the road. Had it caught sight of those wonderful green 
eyes of his, that it seemed so frightened ? What eyes they are! You 
can hardly ever see them; but when you do 1 —And yet the man is 
certainly doing me good. 

Sept. 11. So it is settled that the Baron is not to mesmerise me him¬ 
self any more. Am I sorry or glad ? At all events, I hope they will 
not now worry poor William. . . . 

Sept, 13. First day of Mademoiselle Rosalie, Seems a nice person 
enough, but it feels very odd to he there on the sofa while someone 
else is being mesmerised for one. 

Sept. 15. This new plan is beginning to answer. I think I feel the 
mesmerism even more than when I was mesmerised myself, and this 
way one gets all the pleasures and none of the disagreeables. It is so 
delicious. Looked back to-day at my Malvern journals. So odd to 
see how I disliked the idea at first, and now I could hardly live 
without it , 

Sept. 29. I think we shall soon be able to do without the Baron 
»a 
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altogether I am sure Rosalie and I could manage very well by our¬ 
selves What a wonderful thing this mesmerism is 1 To think that 
the mere touch of another person’s hand should soothe away pain, and 
fill one with health and strength Really, if I had not always kept a 
journal, I should feel bound to keep one now, as a record of the wonder¬ 
ful effects of this extraordinary cure. Got up this morning with a 
nasty headache Eyes heavy and pulse low Poor William m 
terrible tribulation, when lo 1 in comes little Mademoiselle Rosalie 
and the Baron The gentleman makes a pass or two—the lady pops 
her little, dry, monkey-looking paw upon my forehead, and presto ! 
the headache has vanished, and I’m calling for chocolate and toast 1 
Sept. 30. A blank day Headache again this morning, and looking 
out anxi ously for my little brown “ good angel,” when in comes the 
Baron, with the news that she cannot come. Up all night with a dymg 
lady, and so fagged this mormng that he is afraid she would do me 
.jmore harm than good I am sure she cannot feel more fagged than I 
do, poor girl. But, after all, in spite of the delight of doing so much 
good, what a life it must be! 

Oct I. Rosalie here again Headache vanished. Everything bright 
as the October sun outside. I am getting quite fond of that girl. 
How I wish she could speak something besides German. 

Oct 4. It is quite extraordinary what a hold that poor girl, Rosalie, is 
taking upon me I am even beginning to dream of her at night . . . 
Oct. 6. Headache again this mormng, and a message that Rosalie 
cannot come. How provoking that it is on the same day. . . . 

Oct. 12 I think I shall really soon begin to know when poor Rosalie 
has been overworked. Headache again to-day, and I had a presenti¬ 
ment that she would not be able to come . . . 

Oct. 20 * So now the Baron is gomg to leave us. Well, I am indeed 
thankful that he can now be so well spared Jane Morgan here to-day, 
and of course laughing at the idea of mesmerism doing any good 
She could not deny, though, how wonderfully better I am, and indeed, 
but for those tiresome headaches, which always seem to come just 
when poor Rosalie is too tired to take them away, I am really quite well 
and strong. " 

Oct. 31. Something evidently wrong between poor Rosalie and the 
Baron. She has evidently been crying, and I suppose it must be from 
sympathy, but I feel exactly as if I had been crying too. Very little 
satisfaction from the mesmerism to-day It seems rather as if it had 
given me some of poor Rosalie’s depression How I wish she could 
speak English, or that I could speak German, and then I would find out 
what is the matter Perhaps she is to lose her work when the Baron 
goes Mem . to ask him to-morrow 

Nov 1. No He says he shall certainly take her with him to Germany, 
and “ he hopes that that will have a beneficial effect.” What can he 
mean? He says she is quite well, but throws out mysterious 

* Compare Section II, a & 5. 
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insinuations as to something bemg wrong with her. How I do wish 
I could speak German. 

Nov. 3 Still that uncomfortableness between the Baron and Rosalie 
I am sure there is something wrong, and that she wants to speak to me 
about it, but is afraid of him It certainly is strange that he should 
never leave us alone Mem to ask William to get him out of the way 
for a little while to-morrow, though what good that will be when she 
and I cannot understand each other, I hardly know after all. . 

Nov 4 What a day this has been 1 I feel quite tired out with the 
excitement, and yet I cannot make up my mind to go to bed until I 
have written it all down. In the first place, this is to be my last visit 
from Rosalie, at all events till they come back from the continent I 
cannot help perceiving that William is not altogether sorry that she is 
going Dear fellow 1 I do really believe that he is more than half 
jealous of my extraordinary feeling for her And certainly it is 
extraordinary that a woman quite in another class of life, of whom one 
knows nothing, should have taken such a hold upon one I supposT 
it must be the mesmerism, which certainly is a very mysterious thing . 
If it is so, it is at all events very fortunate it did not take that turn 
with the Baron himself Ugh ' I can really begm to understand now 
all the objections I thought so foolish and so tuesome three or four 
months ago, before Rosalie first came And yet, after all, I don’t 
think —in spite of mesmerism or anything else—one need ever have 
been afraid of liking the Baron too much I could quite understand 
bemg afraid of lum. Rosalie evidentiy is, and to own the truth so am 
I a little, or I should not have been beaten in that way to-day To-day 
was my last seance with Rosalie, and I had made up my min d to get 
the Baron out of the way, and try and get something out of Rosalie. 
They came at two o’clock as usual, and as I thought I would not lose a 
chance, I had got dear William to lie m wait in his study, and call to the 
Baron as he passed, in hopes that Rosalie would come up alone That 
was no use, however, for the Baron kept his stout little self persever- 
mgly between her and the staircase, and when I went—thinking to be 
very clever—to the top of the staircase and called to her to come up, it 
only gave him an excuse for breaking away from poor William altogether, 
and coming straight up to me before her. I was so provoked, I could 
hardly be civil Well, of course, the Baron was in a great hurry, and 
we went to work at once with the mesmerising When that was done, 
we both tried to keep them talking, and I made signs to William to 
get the Baron out of the way I was really beginning to get quite 
anxious about it, and kept on repeating ovei and over to myself the two 
German words I had learned on purpose from Jane Morgan this 
morning It was nq, use, however, and I began to grow quite nervous, 
and I am quite sure Rosalie saw what I was wanting, for she seemed 
to get fidgety too, and then that made me more nervous still ">At last 
the Baron declared he must go, % and they both got up to leave William 
would have given it up, but he says I looked so imploringly at him he 
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could not resist, so made one more effort by asking the Baron to come 
to his study for a short private consultation This he refused, saymg he 
had not the time, hut could say anything needful where we were. 
Then William told me to take Rosalie into the next room, but the 
Baron would not have that either, thought he laughed when he said he 
could not trust to a lady’s punctuality m this case, but if I would leave 
Rosalie she would not understand anything that was said Of course 
tins would not do, and at last William, with more presence of mind 
and determination that I should have thought him capable of, took 
him by the button-hole and fairly drew hum away into the fhrther 
window, where he began whispering eagerly to him to draw off his 
attention. I suppose it was the consciousness of a sort of strategem, 
but my heart beat quite fast as I brought out my two words, “ Gibst* 
was 5 ” and I could see that hers was so too She seemed surprised at 
my speaking to her in German, and certainly I was no less so to hear 
Jags answer m English, with a slight accent Certainly, but still m quite 
plain English—“ Don’t seem to hsten. I am . ” and then she 

stopped suddenly and turned quite pale, and I could feel all my own 
blood rush back to my heart with such a throb! I looked up, and 
there were the Baron’s eyes fixed upon us Poor Rosalie seemed quite 
frightened, and I declare I felt so too. At all events, we neither of us 
ventured on another word, and the next minute the Baron succeeded 
in fairly shaking off poor William and taking his leave. So there is an 
end of my little romance about Rosalie. I am sure there is something 
in it. ' Why, if she had nothing particular to say, should she have taken 
the trouble of learning that little bit of English ? and why—but I must 
not sit here all night speculating about this, which after all is, I dare¬ 
say, nothing at all It is positively just twelve o’clock. 

Nov. 6. How strange! There is certainly some mystery about 
Rosalie and the Baron. I am quite certain I saw them in a cab to¬ 
gether this morning, and yet they were to cross on Saturday night and 
be in Paris yesterday. I wonder whether they were late after all, and 
yet an hour and a half is surely time enough to London Bridge, and if 
he had missed the tram I should think he would have come to us 
yesterday. At all events he might have gone early this morning. It 
is very odd. . . . 

Nov 7. I wonder whether anyone ever had such a husband as I have 
got. _ Yesterday he must needs worry himself with the idea that I am 
ftetting about the loss of my mesmerism—as if I could possibly think 
a moment about the loss of anything when I had got him with me. So 
nothing would satisfy him but that we must go to the Haymarket to 
see “ Paul Pry ” and the Spanish Dancers. I have not laughed so 
much for many a long day. I don’t like all that^violent dancing, so 
we came away directly after the absurd little farce—“ How to Pay the 
Rent,” How we did laugh at it, to be sure, and the absurdities of 
that little monkey, Clark. Wright, too,cm “ Paul Pry,” is quite inimit¬ 
able, Dear William, how good it was of him! . . . 
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Dec. 5. Just going to the theatreagain when news came of poor Harry 
Morton’s illness My own dear William, how good he is to everyone. 
And so prompt, too. Touch his heart 01 his honour, and the Duke 
himself could not be more quick or decided The news only came as 
we were dressing, and to-morrow we are off to* Naples to meet poor 
Mr. Morton and nurse him. 

Dec 6 There is no one like Willie After all the scramble we have 
had to get ready, he would not take me across when it was so rough. 
So we have taken two dear little rooms, from day to day, because 
Willie cannot bear the publicity of a hotel, and I am sure I hate it too, 
and we are to wait till it if fine enough to cross. 

Dec. 9 Still here, but the wind has gone down almost suddenly 
within the last three hours, and to-morrow morning I hope we really 
shall cross Dear William getting quite worried; I persuaded him to 
take me to a lecture that was going on, and while we were there the wind 
went down, and we have been packing up ever since. Twelve o’clock 1 
and William calling to me. I must just put down about Mr. . , 
Good Heaven 1 What is the matter ? I feel so ill—quite- 

2—Statement of Dr. Watson. 

My name is James Watson, and I am a physician of about thirty 
years’ standing In 1854, I w r as practising at Dover ,On the night 
of the 9th of December m that year I was sent for hurriedly to see a 
lady, of the name of Anderton, who had been taken suddenly ill 
immediately after her return from a lecture at the Town Hall, which 
she had attended with her husband. The message was brought by 
the servant from the lodgings where they were living On our way to 
the house she told me that “ the lady was dying, and the gentleman 
quite distracted.” On arriving at the house I found Mr. Anderton 
supporting his wife in his arms. He seemed greatly agitated, and 
cried, “ For God’s sake be quick—I think she has got the cholera ! ” 
Mrs Anderton was on the couch m her dressing-room, partially un¬ 
dressed, but with two or three blankets thrown over her, as she seemed 
shivering with the cold. There was a good fire in the room, but not¬ 
withstanding this and the blankets her hands and feet were both 
quite chilly.* I asked Mr. Anderton why she had not been got to bed, 
to which he replied, that she had been vomiting, until within a very 
few moments, so violently, that they had been unable to move her. 
Almost immediately on my arrival the vomiting recommenced, though 
there appeared to be now hardly anything left in the stomach to comt, 
away. The retching continued with unabated violence for more than 
an hour after the stomach had been evidently completely emptied, 

* This portion of Pr. Watson's statement, relating entirely to the symptoms of 
Mrs. Anderton 5 s case, though some details are excluded, necessarily contains much 
that must be interesting only to the medical profession and disagreeable to the general 
reader. The following paragraph may therefore be passed over, merely noting that 
the symptoms were such as wouig be compatible with antimomal poisoning 
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and was accompanied with great purging and severe cramps both in 
the stomach and in the extremities I at once sent to my house for a 
portable bath I happened to have lured for my own wife’s use, and, on 
its arrival, placed Airs Anderton in it at a temperature of 98°, having 
previously added flh of mustard While waiting for the bath, I 
a dmini stered thirty drops of laudanum in a wineglassful of hot brandy- 
and-water, but without, in any degree, checking the purging, which 
continued almost incessantly, and was of a most watery character It 
was accompanied also by violent pains and great swelling of the 
epigastrium A fresh dose of opium was equally unsuccessful, nor was 
any amelioration of symptoms produced by the exhibition of prussian 
acid and creosote On removing the patient from the warm bath. It 
had her carefully placed m bed, shortly after which she began to 
perspire profusely, but without any relief to the other symptoms . . 

I now began to fear that some deleterious substance had been un¬ 
consciously swallowed, the more especially as the patient had, up to the 
very moment of her seizure, been m unusually good health I there- 
lore made careful examinations, with the view to detecting the presence 
of aisemc, and instituted, by the aid of Mr Anderton, the strictest 
inquiries as to whether there was m the house any preparation con¬ 
taining this or any other irritant poison Nothing of the kind could, 
however, be found, nor were such tests, as I was at the time m a 
position to apply, able to detect anything of the kind to which my 
suspicions were directed. Deliberate poisoning proved, moreover, 
on consideration, entirely out of the question, as there could be no 
question of Mr Anderton’s devoted attachment to his wife, and the 
people of the house were entire strangers to her. Moreover, the 
length of time since any food had been taken was almost conclusive 
against any such a supposition Mrs Anderton had dined at six 
o’clock, and between that hour and midnight, when the attack came on, 
had eaten nothing but a biscuit and part of a glass of sherry-and-water, 
the remainder of which was in the glass upon the dressing-table when 
I arrived Since then I have removed portions of all the matters 
tested, as well as the remaining wine-and-Water, and have had them 
thoroughly examined by a scientific chemist, but equally without result 
I am compelled,'therefore, to believe that the symptoms arose from 
some natural though undiscovered cause Possibly from a sudden 
chill in coming from the heated rooms into the night air, though this 
seems hardly compatible with the fact that she never complained of 
cold during the long drive home, and that she was seated comfortably 
in her dressing-room, making her, customary entries m her journal, 
when the attack came on Another very suspicious circumstance was 
that, afterwards mentioned by her, of a strong metafile taste in ihe 
mouth, a symptom sometimes occasioned, and in conjunction likewise 
with the others noticed, in her case, by the exhibition of excessive doses 
of antimony m the form of emetic tartar. This medicine, however, 
had never been prescribed for her, nor was there any possibility of her 
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having had access to any m mistake At Mr Anderton’s request, 
however, I exhibited the remedies used in such a case, as port wine, 
infusion of oak-bark, &c, but with as little effect as the other medicines 
Indeed, the remedies of whatever kind were precluded from exerasing 
their full action by the extreme irritability of the? stomach, by which 
they were ejected almost as soon as swallowed This being the case, 

I abandoned any further attempt at the exhibition of the heavy doses 
I had hitherto employed, or mdeed of drugs of any land, and con¬ 
fined myself, until the irritation of the epigastrium should have been in 
some measure allayed, to a treatment I have occasionally found success¬ 
ful m somewhat similar cases; the administration, that is to say, of 
simple soda-water m repeated doses of a teaspoonful at a time I have 
often found this to remain with good effect upon the stomach when 
everything else was at once rejected, nor was I disappointed in the 
present case. About an hour after commencing this treatment, the 
first violence of the symptoms began to subside, and by the next after¬ 
noon the case had resolved itself into an ordinary one of severe gastro¬ 
enteritis, which I then proceeded to treat in the ordinary manna*"* 
After quite as short a period as I could possibly have expected, this also 
was subdued, leaving the patient, however, in a state of great prostra¬ 
tion, and subject to mght-perspirations of a most lowermg character. 

I now began to throw m tomes, and to resort, though very cautiously, 
to more invigorating diet. Under this treatment she contmued steadily 
to improve, though the perspirations still contmued, and her constitu¬ 
tion cannot be said to have at all recovered the severe shock it had 
sustained by the month of April, 1855, when they left Dover, by my 
recommendation, for change of air Since that time I have not seen 
her. I am quite unable to account for the seizure from any cause 
but that of a chill, an hypothesis which, I must admit, rests its 
authority almost entirely on the fact that no other can be found. 

3— Extracts from Mrs Andertoris Journal—Continued 

Jan 20, 1855 At last I get back once more to my old brown friend * 
Dear old thin g, how pleasant its old face seems f Very little to-day, 
though, only a word or two, just to say it is done. Oh, how it tries 
one 1 

Jan 25 My own dear husband’s birthday ; and, thank Heaven I I 
am once more able to sit with him. Oh! how kind he had been 
through all these weary weeks, when I have been so fretful and im¬ 
patient Why should suffering make one cross ? God knows, I 
have suffered. I never thought to live through that terrible mght. 
It makes me shudder to think of it. ’ And then, that horrid, deathlike, 
leaden taste—that was worst of all Well, thank God, I am better 
now, but so weak , I am quite tired with writing even these few lines. 
Feb 12. How weak I stall am 1 Walked out to-day with dear William 
for the first time upon the pier, but had scarcely got to the end of it 
* Apparently the journal, which is bound in brown Russian leather- 
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when I felt so tired I was obliged, to sit down, while poor William 
went to fetch a chair to take me home. 

Feb 13. I have been quite startled to-day. I was talking to Dr 
Watson about my being so ured yesterday, and about how very weds 
I still was, and hovf ill I had been—and, at last, he let slip that, at the 
tune, he thought I had been poisoned. It gave me quite a turn, and 
then he tried to make me talk of something else, but I could not get it 
out of my head, and kept coming back and back to it, and wondering 
who could have had any possible interest m poisoning poor me And 
so we went on talking; and, at last. Dr. Watson said something which 
let out that at first he had suspected—William 1 my own William 1 my 
precious, piecious husband ■ Oh 1 I thought I should have choked 
on the spot. I don’t know what I said, but I do know I could not have 
said too much, and poor William tried to laugh it off, and said. “ Who 
else would have gained anything by it ? Would he not have had that 
miserable £25,000? and besides him, there was no one but the 
Chanties in India, and they could not have‘done it, because they would 
■rot exist till we were gone; ” but I could see how he winced at the 
idea, and I felt as though my blood were really boiling in my veins 
And then that man—oh' how thankful I shall be when we can get 
away from him 1 —med to persuade me that he had not really thought 
it, I should think not, indeed! and that he soon saw it was im¬ 
possible, and all that, and at last, I fairly burst out crying with passion, 
and ran out of the room. And—and—I could cry now to think of my 
poor dear Willie being—and I shall, too, if I go on thinking about it 
any longer, so I will write no more to-mght 

Feb. 15. No journal yesterday, I really could not trust myself to write 
And poor Willie, though he tried to laugh at it, I could see how bitterly 
he felt the imputation Good Heavens 1 think if that wretched man 
had really charged him with it. It would have killed him I know 
it would, and he would rather have died a thousand times. Well, I 
must not think of it any more Only, once more, thank Heaven! we 
shall soon be going away 

April 7. Back once more at home, thank Heaven 1 But how slow, 
how very slow this convalescence, as they call it, is. Oh 1 shall I 
ever be well again, as I was last year before that horrid day at Dover 1 
May 3. So we are to leave England for a time, and try the German 
baths. I am almost thankful for it. I have grown very fond, too, of 
this dear little luxurious house, though I could hardly say why. It is 
like my wonderful fancy for Rosalie Ah, poor Rosalie ' I wonder 
where she is now, and when they will return. I cannot help thinking 
she might do me some good. But, as I was saying; fond as I am of 
this dear little house, I shall be really glad to leave it for a time, and see 
what change of an will do for me If I could only get rid of those 
terrible night perspnations. It is they that pull me down so, and make 
me so weak and miserable. Oh' what would I not give to be well 
once more, if it were only to get rid of tlje memory of that time 
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July 7- Safe at Baden Baden; ind too early as yet for the majority 
of the English pleasure-seekers. What a delicious place it is, I 
declare I quite feel myself better already ... 

Sept xi. Really almost well again. Quite a comfortable talk to-day 
with dear Willie about that foolish Dr Watson, the first tune the 
subject has been mentioned between us, smce that day when I got into 
such a passion about it Poor man, he was hardly worth going into 
such a rage about We heard to-day of his having made some terrible 
blunder in the new place he has gone to, and lost all his practice fay 
killing some poor old woman through it It was this made us talk of 
his poisoning notion, and oh I how glad I was to see that dear Willie 
had quite got over his nervousness about it. We had quite along talk; 
and, at last, he promised me faithfully never to say a word more about 
it to anyone 

Oct 10 Home again at last, and in our own dear htde house And 
really I feel as well and strong as this time last year. Dear William, 
too, how happy he is ; tile shadow seems quite to have passed awgg-» 
God grant it may not return. 

Oct. 30. An eventful day AH the morning at the Crystal Palace, 
and just as we returned who should walk in but the Baron R** 1 It 
was just a year smce he left us, but he had not altered in the very 
least. I do not think that short, square figure, with the impenetrable 
rosy face, and the large white hands, and those wonderful great green 
eyes that you can so rarely catch, and when you have caught, so in¬ 
variably wish you had let alone, can ever change. I am afiaid I was 
not very cordial to him. I ought to be, for he has done great things 
for me; and yet somehow, when I saw him, I felt quite a cold shudder 
run all through me. Dear William saw it, and asked if I were ill, and 
when I laughed, and “ No, it was only someone walking over my grave,” 

I could not help fancying that for a moment the Baron’s bps seemed to 
turn quite white, and I just caught one glance from those awful eyes 
that seemed as if it would read me thiough and thiough. And yet 
after all it may have only fancy, for the next moment he was talking m 
his rich, quiet voice as though nothing could ever disturb him So 
Rosalie is gone That is clear at all events, though what has exactly 
become of her I cannot quite so well understand. Fro*m all I can make 
out, she seems, poor girl, to have married very foolishly, and it was 
that that was the matter between them when they went away last year 
The Baron seemed indeed to hint at somethmg even worse, but he 
would not speak out plainly, and I would defy anyone to make that 
man say one word more than he may choose. Poor Rosalie, I hope 
she has not come to any harm. 

Nov. i Another visit from the Baron, to say good-bye before his 
return to—his wife* 1 How strange we should never have heard of 
her, and even now I cannot make out whether he has married smce he 
left us or whether he was always so. Certainly that man is a mystery, 
and just now it pleases him tp talk especially in enigmas. He does 
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not seem disposed, however, to put up with vague information on our 
part I thought he would never have done questioning poor William 
about me and my illness, and at last he drew it out of me—not out of 
William, dear fellow-*-what that foolish Dr Watson had said After 
all, I am not sorry I told him, for it was quite a relief to hear him 
speak so strongly of the absurdity of such an idea, and I am sure it was 
a comfort to poor William He—the Baron—spoke very strongly too 
about the danger of setting such ideas about, and particularly cautioned 
dear Willie not to mention it to anyone I knew he would not have 
done so any way, but this will make him more comfortable 
April 3 Such a delightful day, and so tired I never saw Richmond 
look so lovely, and how dear Willie and I did enjoy ourselves in that 
lovely park But oh 1 I am so sleepy Not a word more 
April 5 Another lovely day—strolling about Lord Holland’s Park all 
the mornin g , and this evening some music in our own dear little drawing¬ 
room How happy—how very happy—good Heaven, what is this ? 

-■^Ehat old horrible leaden taste—and oh, so deadly sick . . 

April 6 Thank Heaven the attack seems to have passed away Oh, 
how it frightened me. Thank Heaven, too, I was able to keep the worst 
from dear William, and he did not know how like it was to that other 
dreadful time 

April 20. Again that horrible sickness, and worse—oh, far worse— 
still, that awful deadly leaden taste Worse this time, too, than the 
last. In bed all day yesterday. Poor Willie terribly anxious Pray 
Heaven it may not come again 

May 6. Another attack, God help me 1 if this should go on, I do not 
know what will become of me Already I am begin n i n g to feel weaker 
and weaker Poor Willie 1 —these last three days have been terrible 
ones for him However, the doctor says it will pass off Pray Heaven 
it may' 

May 25 More sickness, more derangement, more of that horrible 
leaden taste The doctor himself is beginning to look uncomfortable, 
and I can see that poor Willie’s mind is reverting to that terrible sugges¬ 
tion a year ago Thank Heaven I have as yet managed to conceal 
from him and from Dr. Dodsworth that horrid deadly taste which 
made such an impression on Dr Watson Oh, when will this end 1 
June 10 A horrible suspicion is taking possession of me. What 
can this mean ? I look back through my journal, and it is every fort¬ 
night that this fearful attack returns The 5th and 18th of April— 
3rd and 21st of May—and now again the 7th of this month And 
that ternble leaden taste which is now almost constantly in my mouth; 
and with every attack my strength failing—failing—O God, what can 
it be? 

June 26 Another fortnight—another attack There must be foul 
play somewhere And yet who could—who would do such a thing ? 
Thank Heaven I have still concealed from my poor William that worst 
symptom of all, the horrible leaden taste which is now never out of my 
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mouth My precious Willie, how Kind, how good he is to me . . 

July 12 I cannot hold out much longer now Each time the attack 
returns I lose something of the little, the very little strength that is left 
God help me, I feel now that I must go . The Baron came to¬ 
day, and for a moment my poor boy’s face lighted up with hope again 
They had a long discussion before the doctor would consent to consult 
with him, but after that, they seemed to change the medicines But 
something must have gone wrong, for I have never seen Dr Dodsworth 
look so grave 

Aug i. I think the end is drawing very near now This last attack 
has weakened me more than ever, and I write this in my bed I 
shall never rise from it again My poor, poor Wilhe , Three days 
I have been in bed now, but I have taken nothing from any hand but his 
Aug 17. This is, I think, almost the last entry I shall make. Another 
fortnight and I shall be too weak to hold the pen—if, mdeed, I am stall 
here 

Sept 5 Another attack "Strange how this weary body bears ujt=- 
against all this pain Would that it were over, and yet, my poor, 
poor boy. . . He too, is almost worn out, night and day he never 
leaves me . . I take the things from his hand, but I cannot taste 
them now—nothing but lead 

Sept 27* Farewell my husband—my darling—my own precious 
Wilhe Think of me—come soon to me God bless you—God 
comfort you—my darling—-my own. 

In the hand of Mr Anderton. 

This day my darling died 

Oct. 12th, 1856 W.A. 


SECTION IV 

I —Memorandum of Mr Henderson 

In the following certificate you will perceive that the lady is described 
as of “ Acacia Cottage, Kensington ” The identity of the name with 
that given by both fulie and Leopoldo, as the proper designation of 
the Baron’s “ medium,” confirmed my suspicion that it was in fact to 
the girl Rosalie that the Baron was married under that name, notwith¬ 
standing the strong opinion of Julie as to the impossibility of such 
being the case. Stall, however, it was possible that this might, after 
all, be a mere coincidence, and I therefore proceeded to make such 
enquiries as seemed most likely to elucidate the pomt I had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in finding the house, which two or three years back 
was included m the regular numbering of the row of similar tenements 
in which it stands; but I at last succeeded m identifying it I found 
the landlady a very deaf old person, whose memory was evidently 

* Wntten in penal, the characters barely legible from weakness 
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1854 Mnrrnge solemnised at the Pansh Church in the Parish of Kensington, 

in the County of Middlesex 



61 6 Nov 

1854 


Name 

and* 

Surname 

Age 

Condition 

Residence 

Father’s 

Name 

Rank or 
Profession 
of Father 

Carl 

Schwartz 

Full 

Age 

Bachelor * 

Windermere 

Villas, 

Notting 

Hill 

Carl 

Scliwartz 

Gentleman 

Charlotte 

Brown 

Full 

Age 

Spinster 

Acacia 

Cottage 

Not known 

Not known 


Mamed in the Pansh Church according to the rites and ceremonies of the 

Established Church, after banns> by me, 

J W Edwards, B A. 


This mainage was solemnised between us In the presence of us 

Carl Schwartz 1 Thomas Jones \ 

Charlotte Brown J 'Frederick Coleman J 

if 

The above is a copy from the Register of Marnages belonging to this Church. 

Witness my hand, 7th November, 1854. 

R Johnson 

failing, and was at first unable to extract from her any kind of informa¬ 
tion on the subject, except that “ she had had a gieat many lodgeis, 
and couldn’t be expected to know about all of them.” In the course 
of a second visit, however, I succeeded in persuading her to favour me 
with a sight of her books, and looking back to October and November, 
1854, I found the sum of £2 5 s entered as payment from Miss C 
Brown of three weeks’ rent, from the 18th October to the 8th 
November * On further examining the books, I found that at this 
time, while the other lodger was charged sundry sums for fire, Miss 
Brown, though occupymg the principal sitting-room, had no fire at 
all during the whole Ume of her tenancy, though the commencement 
of November in that year was unusually cold There were also sundry 
other little charges invariable in the other cases, but omitted in the case 
of Miss Brown, and at length, on these things being pointed out to 
her, the old lady managed to remember that the rooms had been taken 
by a gentleman for a lady who was to give lessons in drawing The 
gentleman had paid the three weeks’ rent in advance, and had specially 
requested that they might be kept vacant for her, as the time of her 
arrival was uncertain He had also begged that any letters or messages 
for her should be sent to a certain address immediately. After a great 
deal of searching, this address was at length found, and proved to be 
the square glazed card which I enclose 
2—Letters or messages for Miss Brown to be forwarded immediatelv 
to care of 

Baron R**. 

Post Office, Notting Hill 

* Compare Sections II, 2 and 5, and III, 1 
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The old lady further stated that she never saw the gentleman again, 
and that she had never seen the lady at all. In fact, after payment of 
the money, nothing further had been heard of either of the parties 
concerned ; and as no inquiries had been made for Miss Brown, the 
subject had altogether passed from her mind 

Being thus pretty well satisfied as to the identity of Madame R**, 
my next care was to trace the proceedings of the Baron between the 
time of his marriage and the death of his wife, which took place, as you 
are aware, in London, about two and a half years subsequently; the 
ins urances having been effected, as you well know, at about the middle 
of this period The information afforded me by Dr. Jones, the 
medical man who signed the certificate to your office in connection 
with the policy on the life of Madame R**, first gave me the required 
clue, and you will, I think, find m the depositions imm ediately follow¬ 
ing, sufficient, at all events, to justify, if not to corroborate, the sus¬ 
picions which first gave rise t£> my enquiries It is certainly unfortunate 
that here, too—as m the case of Mr Aldridge, whose letter first roused*— 
these suspicions—the witness on whose ^evidence the principal stress 
must be laid, is not one whose testimony would probably carry much 
weight with a jury Such, however, as it is, I have felt it my duty to 
lay it before you; and I will now leave it, with such other as I have 
been able to collect, to tell its own tale. 

3 —Statement of Mrs. Whitworth. 

My name is Jane Whitworth. I am a widow, and gam my living by 
letting apartments at Bognor, Sussex. The principal season at 
Bognor is during the Goodwood races, and there are very few visitors 
there in the autumn and winter On the 6th October, 1854 ,1 let the 
whole upper part of my house to a lady and gentleman, who arrived 
there late that evening They gave some foreign name; I forget what. 

It was some long German name. They did not give the name at first. 
Not nil I asked for it. I don’t know that the gentleman was par- 
ttcularly unwilling. I said I wanted it for my bill; and he laughed, 
and said it did not matter—anything would do. Then J said, if letters 
came, and he said:—“ Oh 1 There won’t be any letters,” and he went 
on reading the paper. I went down stairs, and as I was going down he 
rang, and I went back, and he told me of his own accord. That was at 
the end of the first week, when I was making out my bill. They said 
they intended remaining for some weeks It was the gentleman who 
said this. The lady took no part m the business, and seemed out of 
spirits, and very much afraid of her husband. He settled with me to 
take the apartments at thirty shillings a week He was to remain as 
long as he liked. Ndt beyond the next race week, of course. We never 
let over the race week. He also made an agreement with me about 
board. I was to find for him and the lady, and the servant, for £2 15s. 
a week. That was without wtne, beer or spirits. It is not a usual 
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arrangement We do it sometimes—not often The gentleman said 
it was because his wife was not well, and could not be troubled The 
servant was his It was a maid. She did not come with them The 
gentleman hned her at Brighton That is not a usual arrangement. 
Certainly not I never made such a one before, and I told him so. 
He said it was because he was so particular about his servants He 
said he never would live where the servants were not under his own 
hand—where he could not turn them away I said I did not like it, 
it was not the custom He said he was sorry, but he could not take 
the apartments without it, and then I gave way Afterwards he fol¬ 
lowed me down scans, and gave me to understand it was something 
about his wife At first, I thought she was not quite right in her head. 
That was from what he told me I said I should be afraid to have her 
m the house, but he laughed, and said it was not that I then supposed 
it must be temper He was very pleasant about it He was always 
very pleasant to me I don’t know wbat^he may have been to other 
jpeople I always had my money to the day, and he was always pleasant. 
I can’t say better than that He got a servant a few days after they 
came. I did not turn away my own I had none at the time. The 
season being over, it was a great chance whether I let again, and I sent 
my servant away and did for myself. A cnarwoman did for the 
gentleman till he got a servant He got one from Brighton I 
recommended two or three in Bognor, but they did not suit The one 
he got was a girl about twenty Her name was Sarah Some thin g I 
did not think much of her I used sometimes to think my tea and 
sugar went very fast. I never caught her taking anything. She was 
very quiet and civil-spoken. She stayed with the gentleman about a 
month; not quite. She was sent away for givmg the lady a dose of 
physic in her arrowroot to make her sick The lady was very bad 
indeed We thought she would have died. She was dreadfully sick, 
and had the cholera awfully bad. This was the 9th of December * 
I know it from my books. The gentleman sent out for brandy and 
several things, and they are down in my book On the following 
morning he sent for some stuff from the chemist f Before that he had 
' given her some medicine himself I don’t know what it was. He had 
a lot of chemicals and things. He kept them in a back room. The 
lady had a doctor Not at first. Not till the Monday after she was 
ill. I asked him to send for one, but he said he was a doctor himself 
She continued very ill, and on the Sunday night I asked him again. 
He said if she was not better the nest morning he would. I wanted him 
to send for Dr Pesketh or Dr. Thompson, but he would not He 
said they were uo good I have always heard them very highly spoken 
of. Dr. Pesketh I have always heard of as a first-rate doctor He is 
since dead Dr Thompson is a very good doctor too; but Dr. 
Pesketh, perhaps, had the most practice. I don’t thmk the gentleman 
* Compare Mrs Anderton’s Journal, Dec, 9, p, 501, 

| Du enquiry I find this to have been the decoction of Peruvian bark —RdP 
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knew anything about either of them He sent for a Dr Tones, who was 
in lodgings in the Steyne I believe he lived in London. He pres¬ 
cribed for the lady wmle he stayed m Bognor He went away die 
week after. The gendeman heard of him through a friend of mine in 
the Steyne He asked me to find out whether there was no London 
doctor m the place He would not have anyone who belonged to the 
place He said country doctors were no good. The lady got better, 
but very slowly She was ill several weeks When she was strong 
enough they went away He was very attentive to her Never left 
her alone for a minute hardly She did not seem very fond of him I 
think she was afraid of him, but I don’t know why. He was very kind 
to her, and always particularly civil Sometimes she seemed quite 
put out like by his civility I thought sometimes she would have 
flown out at him She never did fly out He always seemed able to 
stop her. I don’t know how he did it. He never said anything, only 
looked at her, but it was quite enough I thought she must have been 
doing something wrong, and he had brought her to Bognor to be ou^pfU 
the way I do not know exactly what made me think so It was the 
way they went on, and what he said to me He never told me so. It 
was from the things he said I did not talk much to the lady I 
thought her very ungrateful when he was so kind Then she was 
hardly ever alone Only once when the gentleman went out for 
something Then she was left about an hour. She was writing part 
of the time She borrowed writing materials of me There were 
none in the sitting-room There usually were, but the gentleman 
sent the inkstand downstairs. He said it was sure to be upset I lent 
the lady the things, and she gave me two letters for the post. She did 
not say anything to me; only asked me to post them immediately. 
One was addressed to Notting Hill I noticed that because I have a 
sister living there, the other was to some theatre. I forget where. 
It struck me, because I thought it odd that a lady should write to a 
theatre. I didn’t think it was right. I would rather not say what I 
thought. Well, it was that she was connected with someone there 
Improperly, of course The letter was not addressed to a man. It 
was 46 Miss Somebody,” but that might be a blind I thought this 
might account for her behaviour to her husband. 1 was very angry. 
A woman has no right to go on so. It is particulaily bad when she 
has such a good husband. I did not say this to her I did not notice 
the address till I got down-stairs I kept the letters, and told the 
gentleman when he came in. He seemed very much vexed He took 
Sic letters, and was very much obliged to me. He put the letter to 
the theatre into the fire without opening it The other he said he would 
post himself r I don’t know whether he did post it, or not, I suppose 
so, of course. I think he spoke to the lady about it. I am sure he did, 
for that night when I went up, I could see she had been crying, and she 
would never speak to me again She spoke English quite well The 
letter* were addressed in English When she spoke to the gentleman. 
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it was usually in some foreign language, but she could speak English 
perfectly. I do not know what became of the girl, Sarah. I think 
she went into service again, in Brighton. I know the gentleman gave 
her a character. He-was very kind to her. He was always very kind. 
He was the pleasantest and most civil-spoken gentleman I ever met, 
and I think ins wife behaved very bad to him. 

4 —Statement of Dr fanes, of Gower Street, Bedford Square.* 

I am a physician, residing m Gower Street, Bedford Square. In 
the beginning of December, 1854 ,1 was suffering from a severe cold, 
and being unable to shake it off, went for a fortnight to the sea for 
change of air I selected Bognor, because I had been m the habit of 
spending my holidays there for two or three years. I was lodging in 
the Steyne Some few days after my arrival, I received a message 
requesting me to call and see a lady who, was dangerously ill at a 
—lodging in another part of the town At first I declined to go, not 
wishing to interfere with the established practitioners of the place. A 
gentleman then called upon me, who gave the name of the Baron R**. 
He informed me that the lady in question was his wife, and that she 
was dangerously ill from the effects of a considerable quantity of 
emetic tartar, administered to her by the maid. He was very urgent 
with me to attend, saying that he was in the greatest anxiety about his 
wife, and that he could not in such a case sufficiently rely upon the 
skill of any country doctor. He pressed me so strongly that I at 
length consented to accompany him to his lodgings. I found the 
patient in a very exhausted condition, and evidently suffering from the 
effects of some irritant poison. From what the Baron told me, the 
symptoms were much abated, but the purging still continued, accom¬ 
panied with severe griping pains and profuse perspirations. I learned 
from the Baron that, bemg himself a good amateur chemist, and 
having accidentally discovered at the outset the origin of bis wife’s 
illness, he had so far treated her himself, rather than trust to the chance 
of a country physician He described his treatment, which appeared 
to me perfectly porrect. On becoming satisfied of the cause of the 
disturbance, he first promoted vomiting as much as possible by the 
exhibition of tepid water, and afterwards of warm water, with a small 
quantity of mustard. When no more food appeared to be left in the 
stomach, he then administered large quantities of a saturated infusion 
of green tea, of which he had a few pounds at hand for his own drinking, 
finally, at the time of my arrival was exhibiting considerable doses of 
decoction of Peruvian bark ; both which remedies are recommended 
by Professor ’Sailor in cases of anttmonial poisonin g . Their action 
left no doubt on my mind as to the origin of the symptoms; but by 
desire of the Baron I proceeded to analyse with him portions of the 
vomited and excreted matter, as also a portion of the arrowroot in 

* GorapKt Section fin, a. 
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which tlic tartansed antimony was supposed to have been administered. 
To all of these we together applied the usual tests,—vi?.. nitnc acid, 
ferrocyauide of potassium, and hydrosulphuret of ammonia,—and 
succeeded m ascertaining beyond doubt the presence of antimony tu 
all three The quantity, however, appears to have been small. So 
far as we could asceitam, there could not have been more than one, or 
at the most two grams of tartansed antimony ta.the arrowroot, of which 
not much more than three parts had been eaten. I cannot account 
for the violent action of so small a quantity 1 have frequently ad¬ 
ministered much laiger doses in cases of inflammation of the lungs 
without ill effect Two grams is by no means an unusual dose when 
intended to act as an emetic, but the action of antimony varies greatly 
with different constitutions Having certified ourselves of the presence 
of the suspected poison, the question was, as to the person by whom 
it had been administered The Baron said that he had no doubt it 
was a trick on the part of the servant maid, between whom and her 
mistress there had been soihe dispute a few days since We therefore , 
determined on taxing her with it, but before doing so, proceeded to 
examine a bottle of prepared tartar emetic, which, as the Baron in¬ 
formed me, he kept for his own use, being subject to digestive derange¬ 
ment He was, I believe, addicted to the pleasures of the table, and 
was m the habit of taking an occasional emetic The bottle was not 
m its usual place, but was standing on the table at the side of the 
dressing-case in which it was usually kept It was labelled, “ The 
emetic One teaspoonful to be taken as directed ” I remarked that 
it should be labelled “ poison,” and the Baron quite agreed with me, 
and immediately wrote the word m large characters on a piece of paper 
and gummed it round the botde. We then weighed the contents of 
the bottle, from which three doses only had been taken by the Baron, 
and, on comparing the results, we found that a quantity equivalent to 
about one giam and a half of the tartansed antimony had been abstracted 
m excess of this amount. The seivant maid was the only person 
besides the Baron who usually had access to the apartment, and we 
at once sent for her and taxed her with havmg administered it to 
Madame K.** in the arrowroot before mentioned My own counsel 
was to give her immediately in charge, but the Baron pointed out, very 
justly, that there was nothing to show the girl that she was domg any¬ 
thing that could possibly affect life; and that, m the absence of any 
motive for such a crime, it was only fair to conclude that nothing was 
intended beyond a foolish practical joke. He said the same to the girl, 
and spoke to her very kindly indeed At first she altogether denied it, 
and pretended to be quite astonished at such an imputation. The 
Baron, however, looked steadily at her, and said, “ Take-care, Sarah! 
Remember what I said to you only three days ago.” She did not 
attempt then to deny it any longer, but said she was very sorry, but she 
hoped the Baron would forgive her. The Baron said he could not 
possibly retain hear m his service, and sits then begged of faun not to 
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send her away without a character. At this tune I mteifered, and 
said he would be very wrong to send her into any other family after 
playing such a trick She again protested she had meant no harm, 
and the subject then dropped, the Baron saying he would take time 
to consider of it From that time I attended Madame R** until my 
return to London, when she was clearly recovering. I did not enter 
into any conversation with her, as she seemed very reserved and of an 
unsociable disposition The Baron seemed an unusually attentive 
husband. Talking over the subject of the seizure a day or two after¬ 
wards, he informed me that the death of his wife would also have been 
a severe loss m a pecuniary point of view, as if she hved she would 
inherit a considerable fortune I asked him why he did not msure 
her life, and he said he should now ceitamly do so, but had not before 
thought of it He called upon me about two months later, m passing 
through town, and informed me that he mtended to travel abroad for 
some months I recommended the German baths, and on his objectmg 
ip the crowds of English there, suggested Greisbach or Rippoldsau, in 
the Black Forest, where Englishmen are rarely to be encountered It 
was too early for either place at that tune, and I recommended the 
South of France until the season was sufficiently advanced I did not 
see him again till October, 1855, when he again called upon me with 
Madame R**, who seemed perfectly restored, and of whom I had no 

difficulty in reporting most favourable to the - Life Assurance 

Association, as also some weeks late to the-Life Office of Dublin, 

when applied to for my professional opinion I think Madame R**’s 
was an excellent life, and there could be no better proof of it than her 
entire recovery, in the course of a very few months, or indeed weeks, 
from so severe an illness The sensitiveness to antimony would not 
affect this opinion. Indeed, Professor Taylor, in his work on poisons, 
pomts out distincdy the “ idiosyncratic ” action of antimony and other 
medicinals on certain constitutions, as “ conferring on an ordinary 
medicinal dose a poisonous instead of a curative action.” I have a 
copy of his work now before me, in which he says that “ daily experience 
teaches us that some persons are more powerfully affected than others 
by an ordinary dose of opium, arsenic, antimony and other substances”, 
and again, in considering the probable amount of the “ fatal dose,” 
he speaks of “ that ever-varying condition of ldiosyncracy, in which, 
as it is well known, there is a state of constitution more liable to be 
affected by antimonial compounds than other individuals apparently 
in the same conditions as to health, age, etc ” I did not, therefore, 
nor do I now, consider the sensitiveness of Madame R**’s constitution 
to that medicine any objection to her life, especially in view of the 
immense vit-gjity shown by* her recovery With regard to the sleep¬ 
walking, I h&ve had no hint from the Baron of euch a propensity on 
the part of Madame R**. Certainly it was never suggested that she 
could have poisoned herself in that way. Indeed the servant girl 
admitted the act. The mode of Madame R**’s death does not in 
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any degree shake my confidence m my former opinion, as such an 
occurrence might have happened, though by no means likely to do so, 
to any one in the habit of walking m their sleep, a propensity which in 
Madame R**’s case I had no means of ascertaining I have been 
enabled to be thus precise in my statement, from the fact that the 
interesting nature of the case led me to make a special memorandum 
of it m my diary, from which the above is taken I shall therefore have 
no difficulty m confirming any portion of it upon oath 

5— Statement of Mrs Throgmorton 

Mrs Thiogmorton presents her compliments to Mr R Henderson, 
and begs to inform him that the girl Sarah Newman, who is still in her 
service, and continues to give entile satisfaction in every way, came to 
her about Christmas, 1854, with a written character from the Baron R**, 
then residing at Bognor, and with whom she had been as housemaid 
and parlourmaid for some 'weeks The character given by the Baron 
was a most satisfactory one, but ou Mrs Throgmorton’s desirmg'Tn 
know the reason of Sarah Newman’s leaving the situation, she was 
informed by the Baron that it was on account of her having played a 
foolish trick upon her late mistress by administering an emetic to her 
without authority, a highly reprehensible proceeding, which rendered 
Mrs Throgmorton very much indisposed to receive her into her 
family On further correspondence with Sarah Newman’s late master, 
however, Mrs Throgmorton received the impression that the fault had, 
in point of fact, been chiefly 00 the side of Madame R**, though, of 
course, impossible to say so directly with respect to his own wife, and 
Mrs. Throgmorton therefore agieed to take Sarah Newman on trial, 
as she appeared truly penitent for her most reprehensible conduct, and 
has since proved a very valuable servant in every respect. Mrs. 
Throgmorton trusts that this information will be satisfactory to Mr. 
Henderson, as he appears interested in Sarah Newman’s welfare, in 
whom Mrs. Throgmorton heiself takes great interest. 

Ckftonvifle. 

6— Statement of Mr. Andrews. 

“ Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 25th ultimo, I beg to inf01m you that 
the girl, Sarah Newman, certainly was in my service at Brighton for 
a month or two in the summer of 1854, but was discharged, I think, 
in September of that year, for various petty thefts. She was a very 
interesting girl, and took us in completely, but was accidentally dis¬ 
covered by one of oilr children, and after full proof of her delinquencies, 
turned away without a character. My own wish was to prosecute 
her, which indeed I considered almost a duty to others whom she 
might hereafter plunder, btft I was persuaded to relinquish my 
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intention by my wife, who had taken a great fancy to her About two 
months after her dismissal, a gentleman, who gave some German 
namf! —I cannot now remember it—called to enquue our reasons for 
discharging her, and I then informed him of the whole case He 
questioned me pietty closely as to my real opinion of the girl, stating 
that he was philanthropically disposed, and would give her a chance for 
reform, if there was any likelihood of her availing herself of it. I told 
him frankly my own opinion, viz. that the gnl was a hardened offender, 
but my wife was very eager that she should have another chance, and 
I have very little doubt the German gentleman took her. He was, so 
far as I remember, a stout, good-natured looking man, and he had with 
him a young lady whom he left in the carnage, and who was, he said, 
his wile I think the name you mention, Baron **, is the same name 
as that given—or at least something like it—but cannot be quite sure. 
I am. 

Dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

Charles Andrews ” 

P.S —My wife begs me to ask that should you know anything of the 
after-career of her protegee, you will kindly communicate it to us 

R Henderson, Esq, &c, &c , &c., 

Clement’s Inn, W.C. 

7 —Statement of Sarah Newman. 

N B.—This statement was not obtained without considerable difficulty, 
and must be taken for whatever it is worth. The girl was naturally 
anxious to be secured against the possible consequence of her own 
admissions, and I only at last succeeded in inducing her to speak out 
by means both of a promise on the part of Mrs Throgmorton not to 
discharge her, and a threat of police interference, if she did not confess 
the whole truth. I have, myself, no doubt whatever of the correctness 
of her statement as it now stands, and it is, as you will see, corroborated 
in several very important particulars, but whether it could be produced 
before a jury, or, if it were so, what effect it would have upon their 
minds, are both very doubtful questions. 

RH. 

My name is Sarah Newman, I was in the service of Mr. Andrews 
at Brighton for three months. I was discharged by him for stealing 
tea and sugar. Mr. Andrews wanted to take the law of me, but my 
mistress would not let him My Mistress would have kept me on, 
but master said No. > She was always very kind to me, and it was very 
ungrateful of me to rob her. I would never do s6 again € My present 
mistress is very kind to me, too. I have never robbed her of a pin. I 
declare to goodness I have not, nor I never will steal from anybody again. 
I have often wanted to tell Mrs. Andrews so since, hut I did not know 
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wht re she was I did not say it io her when I left I felt quite hard 
like, be'vuse oi matter I vus out of a place foi two months after 
that No one would take me without a chaiscter At last a friend 
at Bognor told me of a gentleman, and I got he* to speak to him 
It was the Baron He came to see me one day when he was at 
Brighton He insisted on knowing all about me—where I had been 
and why I had left Mr Andrews He was very kind, and said it 
was hard a poor girl should be rtimed for one false step He said 
if I would promise never to steal again he would give me a trial 
I promised him faithfully, and he at last took me down to Bognor 
with him 1 do not know whether he made any inquiries about 
me I tlunk noi He did not tell me he had. I meant to keep 
my promise Indeed I did, and I did keep it, almost I mean I 
only took one litxle thing, and I really did not think that was stealing. 
Nothing was ever locked up The Baron always msisted on having the 
tea-chest and other things Ipft open m case he wanted some I never 
took any I might have taken a great deal, but I did not I used^o-^ 
think sometimes things were left on purpose to tempt me, but of course 
that was fancy Often there were coppers left about, but I never 
touched them I did take one thing at last I did not think it was 
stealing. It was only some orange-marmalade I am veiy fond of 
sweet things One day there w as a pot of orange-marmalade It was 
left on the table It was after they had gone away from breakfast It 
looked so nice I just put in my finger That was all I declare to 
goodness that was all I did not even taste it The Baron came back 
and caught me. He did not say anything He just shut the door 
close and walked straight up to me I was so frightened I could not 
move He took hold of my wrist and held up my hand I burst out 
crying. He said it was no use crying, I had deceived him and must 
go He said if he did his duty he ought to give me up to the police 
I said indeed I had taken nothing, but only that htde taste of sweets 
He said who would believe me with my character ? He spoke very 
kind but very stern, and I was dreadfully frightened. I begged of 
him not to give me up, and he said he would give me one chance 
more ; but I must go away I said if he turned me out without a 
character I might as well drown myself at once I begged him to let 
me stay, but he said that was impossible Then I begged him not 
to say why I was sent away He said what else could he say? I 
begged him again very hard At last he said he would think over it 
He said he would try and make some other excuse for my going, but I 
must go next day, positive. He told me if he did make an excuse for 
me to be very careful not to contradict him I was very grateful to 
him He is a kmd good gentleman, and 1 shall always bless him for 
it I did not go neSt day. I was kept by my mistress’s illness. She 
was very bad indeed I did all I could for her. I hoped the Baron 
had forgotten and would let me stay. He sent for me two or three days 
afterward. There was anotHter gentleman with him. It was the 
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doctor He charged me with having given some stuff to my mistress 
to make her sick Of course I demed it I never gave her anything 
I never had any quarrel with her at all She was always very good- 
natured to me, but 1 did not like her much I don’t know why I 
think it was because she did not like master. I said I had given her 
nothing No more I had I never saw the bottle, and don’t know 
what it was 3 cannot read at all I saw master look at me, and he said 
something about two or three days ago I knew then that he was 
making an excuse to send me away He made signs at me to abide 
by what he said, and I did abide by it The other gentleman was very 
hard, but of course he did not know What the Baron said was given 
as a reason for my going away That was all The real reason was 
my taking the marmalade If you ask the Baron he will tell you so 
I hope you will tell him how grateful I am for his kindness to me 


SECTION ? 

x—Memorandum by Mr Henderson 

We have now leached a pomt m this mysterious story at which I 
must again direct your attention most particularly to the coincidences 
of dates, etc, on which, indeed, depends entirely, as I have before said, 
the only solution at which I have found it possible to aruve 

The length to which these depositions have run has obliged me to 
divide them into distinct sections, each of which should bear more 
directly upon some particular phase of the case For this purpose I 
have taken, as you will have perceived, first the early history of Mrs 
Anderton, and as we may, I think, fairly assume, of Madame R** also, 
thus establishing, at the outset, the initiatory link of that cham of con¬ 
nection between these two extraordinary cases, which, inexplicable as 
either is in itself, will nevertheless, I cannot but imagine, each help 
to elucidate the other The second division placed us m possession 
of the histones both of Mrs Anderton and Madame R** up to the 
pomt at which the thread of their singular destinies crossed, showing, 
also, how the Baron became aware of his wife’s probable relation¬ 
ship to Mrs. Anderton, and of the benefit thereby accruing to her upon 
the death, without issue, of her sister and Mr Anderton. The third 
Section deals with the first illness of Madame R**, to the date and 
circumstances of which I felt it right to direct your most particular 
attention 

In the fourth division of the evidence we then reviewed the circum¬ 
stances attending the fatal illness of Mrs Andertan, which led to her 
husband’s arrest on suspicion of murder, and finally to his suicide, 
while awaiting investigation A considerable portion of the evidence 
connected with this phase of the subject-1 have thought it best to keep 
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back for insertion m that division if the case which bears more par¬ 
ticularly upon the conduct and death of Mr Anderton, and which will 
follow that on which we are about to enter. The narrative, therefore, 
of Mrs, Andeiton’s last illness has been thus far confined to the men¬ 
tion of it m the unfortunate lady’s own diary, with the note at its 
termination, in which her husband records the fact of her decease 
With this, however, I have coupled an account, drawn partly from an 
earlier portion of the same diary, and partly from the statement of the 
medical man by whom she was at the time attended, of a previous 
illness very similar in general character to that by which she was finally 
carried off, and apparently of an equally unaccountable description. 
The object with which I have thus placed m juxtaposition the fust 
attacks respectively of Madame R** and Mrs Andeiton will probably 
be sufficiently apparent I have now to direct your attention to a 
second illness of Madame R**, occumng, under what I cannot but 
feel to be most suspicious circumstances, but a very few months before 
her demise 

In proceeding with this portion of die case, the extreme importance 
attaching to a thorough and correct appreciation of the dates of the 
various occurrences will become more obvious at every step, and to 
them I must again request your utmost attention I had at first pro¬ 
posed to submit to you in tabular form the singular coincidences to 
which I allude, but on reflection, such a course appeared objectionable, 
as tending to place too strongly before you a view of the subject with 
which I must confess myself thoioughly dissatisfied I have, there¬ 
fore, preferred leaving entirely to yourselves the comparison of the 
various dates, etc., limiting myself stricdy to a verification of their 
accuracy. In many instances tins has been no easy task, and more 
particularly in establishing satisfactorily the exact date (5th April, 
1856), at which the symptoms of Madame R**’s second illness first 
appeared, wherein I have experienced a difficulty only compensated 
by the importance of the result 

I have, therefore, to request that the depositions here following may 
be carefiilly compared with the concluding portion of Mrs Anderton’s 
diary, and also with the statement of Dr. Dodsworth In making this 
comparison you will notice, besides the points I have‘already referred 
to respecting dates, various discrepancies between facts as actually 
occurring and as represented to Mr and Mrs Anderton by the Baron 
These I need not here particularise, as they will be sufficiently obvious 
on a perusal of the depositions themelves, but it is as well to draw your 
attention generally to them, as they seem to have a significant bearing 
upon other parts of the case 

I must request you also to bear m mind the relation in which the 
Baron and his wite*were supposed to stand towards each other pre¬ 
viously to their marnage, and will now proceed to lay before you the 
depositions relating, as I have said, to the second illness of the latter. 



2— Statement of Mis Brown 

My name is J me Brown I am a widow, and my poor dear husband 
was a'derk m lire ci^y 1 don’t know whose house T did know but 
I forget. My memory is very bad I live m Russell Place The 
house is my own, not hired My poor dear husband left it to me m 
his will I sometimes let it off m lodgings Not always Only when 
I can get qmet lodgers Last year* I let the first and second floors to 
Baron R** The giound floor was let to Dr Marsden He has had 
it several jears He does not live there He has a practice neai 
London He comes to Russel Place eveiy Monday and Fuday to see 
his patients He used to live with us That was in my poor deal 
husband’s lifetime Baion R** took the rest of the house except the 
attics I lived there myself I cannot remember when the Baron 
came. It was some time in Februaiy or March I am sure I cannot 
remember. I have no means of ascertaining I don’t keep any 
accounts My poor dear husband always kept the accounts I have 
kept none since he died I dare say I lose money by it, but I can’t help 
it I have no head for it lam pretty sure it was m February or March 
I think about the beginning of March f There was no other lodgei 
then Not till my son went away from home again He was away 
from home then He came home some tune in March or April I 
suppose it was in March He came from Melbourne to Liverpool 
He was at home for some weeks I can’t tell how many. He went 
away again in April, or it might have been May I am almost sure it 
was not later than May. Not so late, I think Mrs Troubridge could 
tell you Richard married her daughter Richard is my son. He 
married Ellen Troubridge That was while he was at home last year 
They had been engaged ever so long. He came home on purpose to 
marry her. He had got a promise of something at Melbourne, and was 
obliged to go back directly. He worked has passage home from 
Melbourne I do not know what ship he came in. I don’t think he 
shipped in his own name. I forget why it was Something about not 
liking to have it known. I don’t know why not; I don’t know at all 
what name he took. I cannot remember when he came home or when 
he went I do hot know when he left Melbourne He brought home 
one paper. There is only a small piece of it left. Pie was with me all 
the tune he was at home except Saturdays and Sundays He used to 
go down to Brighton then to see EUen She was in a shop there He 
used to go by the excursion tram and stay with her mother from 
Saturday to Monday. All the rest of the time he was with me. That 
is all I can tell you about him The other lodger was a friend of his. 
He had known him m Australia, He asked him to his wedding That 
was at our house. It was on a Monday, and hs* came the Saturday 
before They all came up together from Brighton. The Baron let us 

* IS56 —R H 

t Clearly so The Baron was m Dublin on 2$di Feb —R H 
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ukox* He wwv a way sonicvli/^ to give his lady change of 
dunk it was bt. c mw me Vd Ixui ill I cannot be sate She 


vas ill Severn! times at my house She died there 1 forget when 
was the fust time she was ill iliei e It was while son was m England 
1 rer; w ih a talking to linn about it He was away from home at the 
tune There \ vs no one in the house but myself. I remember it 


becalms’ J was so Tightened There was nobody at all Not even a 


sen 7 rat I generally have s scivant. I was without one then for two 


or thief months I got a uiatwoman to come m the day The reason 
n my servant got tipsy She had to be taken away by the police and 
I v <is afraid for a long wIDe to get another I can’** at all remember 
\ h n that was I flank it must have been before the Baron came I 


can’t b' sute I am quite sine it was before Madame R** was taken 
ill I am sin e of that because I renumber well how frightened I was 
1 think Dr Mansion attended Madutie R** lie used to be very 
fnendlv vilh Lie Baron * Every body lik^d him He was so good- 
natured and so * cry Irina to lus wife We did not think so much*of 
her She was eery quiet, but she did not seem to care much about 
him She seemed frightened like I someumes thought she was not 
quae right m her head The Baton was always kind lo her He was 
good-nacuied with everybody I never heard him say a hard word of 
anyone but once That was of young Aldudge He was Richard’s 
fnend who lodged with us * He made a noise and disturbed Madame 
R** He came home one night quite intoxicated, and the Baron asked 
me to give him notice He said if Mr Aldridge did not go he must 
Of course 1 gave rum notice dncctly. He said it was all spite Of 
course I knew that was not true He said he was not drunk, but the 
policeman found him lying on the aoor-step I foiget what he sa A d 
It was some foolish story about the Baron I do not know of any 
xeason why they should have quarrelled I remember he said some¬ 
thing once about Madame R** walking m her sleep I don’t know 
what it was I don’t think it could have had anything to do with it 
Of course it could not The Baron complained of being disturbed 
That was all I do not remember that I was ever disturbed myself 
His room was next to mme I might have been disturbed without 
remembering it. I certainly was that night he came home intoxicated. 
He might have disturoed Madame R** and I slept through it I 
sleep heavy sometimes I forget when this was and when he left the 
house I cannot lemember the exact dates of anything My poor 
dear husband always did everything of that sort foi me. He was a 
very exact man I have no books or papers of any land to which I 
could refer Tins is all I can tell you. 


* Ulus portion of Mrs Brovvtfs evidence affects more paiticularly the part of the 
ca«?e to be hereafter referred to m Part vn , but I have thought it best to preserve it 
intact —R K * * 
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3 — Statement of Mrs. Trmbridge. 

My name is Ellen Troubndge My husband is a seafaring man. 
He is captain of a smgll collier. We live at Shoieham, near Brighton. 

I have one daughter, whose name is Ellen. She is married to a man 
of the name of Richard Brown. He is in Australia. He went out to 
Australia in 1856. I forget the exact date It was some tune in 
Apiil or May The ship’s name was the Maria Somes. She sailed 
from Gravesend My daughter was married on the 14th of April 
That was not very long before they sailed. She had been engaged to 
young Brown for three or four years He came home on purpose to 
marry her. I don’t remember exactly when he came home It must 
have been about a month before Something of that kind. He was 
in a great hurry to get out again. He wanted to marry by licence, so 
as to be quicker, but I told him it was a foolish expense. He had the 
banns put up the first Sunday he was at home I think it was the first, 
^but cannot be quite sure. My daughter was" then in service She was 

"at “a shop in Brighton During the week she used to sleep at a friend’s 
house, and on Saturdays she used to come home to us for Sundays 
Brown always used to come down on Saturdays. He used to come by 
the cheap excursion tram He used to go to Bughton and call for 
Nelly, and walk with her to Shoreham. He used to walk back with her 
early Monday morning, and go on to town He never came at other _ 
times It was no good. Nelly was only at home Sundays He wanted 
her to leave and go to his mother’s She would not leave the shop till 
her time was out. I would not let him be at Brighton I was afraid 
people might talk So far as I know, he was at home all the rest of the 
tune The marriage took place from Mrs Brown’s house She had a 
lodger then—a foreignei, I think He went out of town for two or 
three days, and lent her his rooms After the wedding young Brown 
and my daughter went to Southend for a few days. I cannot exactly 
say how long. About a week or a fortnight. On the Saturday befoie 
they sailed we all went down to Gravesend to meet them and see them 
off The ship was to have sailed on the Sunday. We all went to 
Rosherville, and slept at Gravesend that night. I had some friends 
there who gave us beds Mrs Brown went back on Sunday, but I 
stayed A young man by the name of Aldridge was with us. He was 
a friend of Brown’s I did not much like him. He went back with 
Mrs Brown. I think he took lodgings in her house. I cannot call 
to mind the exact day young Brown came home, I think it must have 
been some time m March. 

4— Statement of Dr. Marsden. 

My name is Anthony Marsden I am a physfcian, and formerly 
resided at Mrs. Brown’s house, m Russell Place. Some three or four 
years ago I found the atmosphere of London beginning to tell upon my 
health, and determined to remove into the suburbs. I bought a smail 
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practice is the neighbourhood of St. John’s Wood, and gave up the 
greater portion of my London patients I was, however, desirous of 
not altogether relinquishing that connection, and with this object 
rented two rooms at Mrs Brown’s, where I might be consulted by 
such patients as I still retained in that neighbourhood I used to drive 
up for this purpose every Monday and Thursday morning I had been 
doing this for some time, when the first and second floor apartments 
were taken by the Baron R** I did not at fust much like him I 
thought hint an impostor He seemed, however, to wish to make my 
acquaintance, and I found that he was, at all events, a very highly 
informed man on all matters of science We had frequent con¬ 
versations respecting mesmerism He certainly seemed himself to be 
a believer in it Were I not myself thoroughly satisfied of its im¬ 
possibility, I am not at all sure but that he might have convinced me on 
the subject I am quite unable to account for many of the phenomena 
exhibited They were, hotyever, of course, to be accounted for in some 
way He seemed a very excellent chemist, and we used at times to 
pursue our investigations together There was a small room at the 
back of the house, on the basement floor, which he used as a laboratory. 
He mvited me to make use of it, and I was frequently there He was 
always engaged in experiments of one kind or another, and had various 
ingenious projects m hand In the laboratory was a large assortment 
of chemicals and medicines of various kinds In the case of poor 
patients, I have sometimes asked him to make up a prescription, and 
he has done so At the time at winch I knew him, he was engaged 
in a series of experiments on the metals, and more especially on mercury, 
antimony, lead and zinc. I think he must have had almost every 
preparation of these that is made I believe that his researches were 
for the purpose of finding a specific against the disease so prevalent 
among pamters, which is known by the name of “ lead colic.” The 
laboratory was at the back of the house, and quite detached from all the 
other rooms There was an open space between it and the rest of the 
house, with only a passage communicating with the offices This 
passage was shut off by a glass door, and there was a wooden door at the 
end into the laboratory Both these doors were always kept closed 
They were not usually locked I told the Baron I thought they should 
be, but he said no one would go there. He had a weight put on the 
laboratory door to close it The glass door had a spring already I 
frequently made use of his laboratory . sometimes when he was absent. 
I might go there with or without him, whenever I pleased There 
was no attempt at concealing from me anything whatever that was 
done there It was all quite open. I attended Madame R** through 
greater part of her illness It was a very long affair, and of a singular 
character. I canno? be at all certain as to the date at which it com¬ 
menced I was not regularly called in at the time, and did not nonce 
it in my book The Baron only consulted me in a friendly way about 
it, two or three days afterwards. It was certainly as much as that I 
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thir.tr it was the third day. I cannot be sure of that, but I am quite 
sure it was at least the second By being the second day, I mean that 
at least one clear day had intervened between the night on which she 
was ill and the day on winch I was consulted by the Baron I cannot 
swear to more than one, but I think it must have been From what the 
Baron told me of the symptoms, I remember concluding it to be a case 
of English cholera, but she was almost recovered at the time I first 
heard of it, and I did not prescribe for her About a fortnight or three 
weeks after this she had anothei slight attack, for which the Baron 
himself also prescribed He acquainted me on my visit to town 
with the course he had pursued, and I entirely concurred in his treat¬ 
ment of the case The attack, however, returned, I think more than 
once, and he then asked me to see and prescribe for her I first saw 
her professionally on the 23rd of May, 1856 * This was two days aftei 
the third or fourth attack, which occurred on the night of the 21st of 
May. As soon as I regularly took up her cage, I made notes of it m my 
■ diary. Extracts from this are enclosed (vide 5 herewith) showing the 
progiess of the case from time to time I attended her throughout 
her illness The attacks occurred, as will be seen from my diary, about 
every fortnight They increased m intensity up to the ioth of 
October, 1856 At this time she was apparently, for three or four 
days, almost in ai ticulo moi tis , and I was unable to hold out any hope of 
her recovery. Another attack would certainly have been fatal. Happily 
the disease appeared to have spent itself, and at the expiration no re¬ 
newal of the more acute symptoms was experienced From this date 
Madame R** progressed steadily but slowly to convalescence, and 
would no doubt ultimately have entirely recovered, but for the un¬ 
fortunate accident which put an end to her life Madame R**’s case 
was one of great difficulty. It was apparently one of c ironic gastritis, 
but its recurrence m an acute form at stated intervals was a very ab¬ 
normal incident. The case presented, m fact, all the more prominent 
features of that of chronic antimomal poisoning recorded by Dr. 
Mayerhofer in Heller’s Archiv , 1846, and alluded to by Professor 
Taylor in his woik on Poisons, p 539 There were also strong points 
of general resemblance to the other cases of M’Mullen and Hardman, 
quoted by Professor Taylor at the same page, and recorded in Guy’s 
Hospital Reports for October, 1857. As matters progressed, I took 
the opportunity of pointing this out as delicately as I could to the 
Baron, and asked if he had any suspicions of foul play. He seemed at 
first almost amused by the suggestion, but upon further consideration 
was inclined to take a graver view of the matter. We went carefully 
through the cases in question, the Baron translating that of Dr. 
Mayerhofer for my benefit, as I was not a German scholar. At his 
suggestion, we determined to analyse the various 'excretions, etc., and 
an examination was accordingly instituted m the Baron’s laboratory. 
He was always very particular m keeping up the supply of medicine, 
* Comp, journal of Mrs. Aoderton, 25th Maraud xoth June. Vide , Section III, 3 
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and would never allow the bottle;), etc, to be thrown away There 
was therefore some remnant of every medicine that had been made up 
for her. These we tested carefully, as well as the excieta, etc, both 
for arsenic and antimony, but without finding t)ie slightest trace of 
either The analysis was conducted by the Baron, who took the greatest 
interest m it I could not perhaps have done it myself. Such matters 
have not come within my line of practice. In such a case I should 
certainly not trust to my own manipulations. I trusted to those of the 
Baron, because I knew him to be an expert practical chemist, and in 
the daily habit of such opeiations My own share m them was limited 
to the observation of results, and their comparison with those pointed 
out by Professor Taylor I did not take any special pams to ascertain 
the purity of the chemical tests employed, or of their being in fact what 
they were assumed to be. That is to say, when a colourless liquid with 
all the apparent characteristics of nitric acid was taken from a bottle 
labelled “ Nxt Ac ” I took for granted that nitric acid was being 
employed Similarly, of course, with the other chemical agents. It 
never occurred to me to do otherwise Nor did I take any special 
precautions to identify the matters examined Others might certainly 
have been substituted ; but if so, it must have been done by the Baron 
himself It was, perhaps, possible that he might have conducted his 
investigations, under such supervision as I then exercised, with fic¬ 
titious tests, and it was quite so to substitute other matters and mislead 
me by subjecting them to a real analysis. That is to say, this would 
have been possible to be done by the Baron No one else could, under 
the circumstances, have done it, or at least without his direct connivance. 
I had no ground for any suspicion of the kind, nor do I see any now. I 
think it most unwarrantable. Every circumstance that came under 
my notice goes equally to contravene such a supposition The Baron 
was devotedly attached to his wife. he supplied her liberally with 
professional advice, as also with nurses, medicine, and every necessary; 
his care for her led him to precautions which, in their incidental results, 
must have inevitably exposed any attempt at the administration of 
poison. During the severer period of the disorder, he had no oppor¬ 
tunity of committing such a crime, as he universally insisted on both 
food and medicine being both prepared and administered by the nurses, 
he himself rendered every assistance in the endeavour to detect any 
such attempt when its possibility had been suggested by myself, and 
lastly, Madame R** did not die, although the investigation had already 
removed all suspicion n I think such an imputation wholly unwar¬ 
ranted and unwarrantable from any one circumstance of the case. 
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5 —Extracts from Dr Marsden’s Diary * 

May 23rd Madame R**, nausea, vomiting, tendency to diarrhoea, 
profuse perspiration, and general debility Pulse low, xoo Spirits 
depressed Burning pain m stomach—abdomen tender on pressure 
Tongue discoloured, 

26th Madame R** slightly better—less nausea and pain 
30th Madame R** Improvement continued 
June 2nd Madame R** improving 
6th. Ditto 

9th Recurrence of symptoms on Saturday evening f Increased 
nausea, vomited matter yellow with bile Pulse low, 105 Throat 
sore, and slight constriction Tongue foul 
13th Symptoms slightly ameliorated. Treatment continued. 

16th Ditto Tongue slighdy clearer. Pulse 100 
20th. Improvement continued. Pulse slightly firmer. 

23rd. Ditto 

'‘24th Special visit Return of symptoms last night Great in¬ 
crease of nausea and vomiting—very yellow with bile Throat sore 
and tongue foul. Abdomen very tender on pressure. Slight 
diarrhoea Tingling sensation in limbs. 

27th. Shght improvement. 

30th. Continued, but slight Pulse firmer. 

July 3rd Improvement continued, especially m throat. Perspira¬ 
tion still distressing Less tingling in limbs. 

6th. Improvement continued Pulse somewhat firmer, no. (10th 
to 20th. Absent in Gloucestershire) 

20th A shght rally. Baron says attack shortly after last visit, but 
recovery for tune more rapid 

24th. Improvement continues, but less rapid. Pulse no 
27th Recurrence yesterday. Vomiting, purging amounting to 
diarrhoea. Soreness and aphthous slate of mouth and throat. Perspira¬ 
tion Pam m abdomen. Complains of taste m mouth like lead. 
Pulse low, 115. Qy antimony ? Speak, Baron. 

31st. Analysis—satisfactory. Symptoms slightly abated. 

August 3rd. r Improvement continued. Pulse 112, firmer. 

7th Same. 

10th. Return of vomiting and purging. General aggravation of 
symptoms. Much prostrated. 

24th, 28th, 31st. Shght improvement. 

September 4th. Improvement continued, but shght. 

* These extracts will* of course, be chiefly interesting to the medical profession, 
and may be passed over by the general reader Some details are necessarily excluded, 
The notes, also, relating to the treatment by Dr Maxsdeq* not materially affecting 
the question at issue, which is concerned only with the symptoms of disorder, are 
omitted as irrelevant and therefore confusing VuU note to statement of Dr- Watson, 
Section III, a 

17 th June,—RJH 
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7th Return of seveie symplbms Vomiting, extremely yellow, 
much bile Diarrhoea Pulse low and fluttering, 120. Violent 
perspiration Slight wandering. Extreme soreness and constriction 
of throat. Slight convulsive twitchmgs in limbs Great exhaustion 
and prostration 

10th, 14th, 18th Very slight abatement of symptoms 
21 st. Violence of symptoms increased. Pulse 125. Great prostra¬ 
tion 

25th, 28th Very slight amelioration Pulse 125 Wandering 
October 1st, 4th, 8th Symptoms slightly less severe 
nth. Aggravation of all symptoms Pulse 132, low and fluttering 
Face flushed and pale Much convulsive twitching in limbs Power 
of speech quite gone. Entire prostration Can hardly live througn 
night 

12th, 13th, 14th. Special visits No perceptible change 
15th. Pulse a shade firmer, 136 
N B .—From this date recovery slow but steady. 

C —Memorandum by Mr Henderson 

From the very vague nature of the foiegoing evidence, so far as dates 
are concerned, it was, as you will at once perceive, no very easy task to 
determine the precise day of Madame R**’s first attack. To the view 
of the case, however, which I was even then inclined to adopt this was 
a matter of the last importance, and I determined to spare no effort to 
elucidate it if possible from the very loose data furnished by the 
depositions. In this I have, I think, been successful, but, as the 
process has been rather complicated, I must ask you to follow me 
through it step by step 

The difficulty of tracing the truth seemed at first sight not a little 
augmented by the fact that no one had been in the house but Mrs. 
Brown herself, whose memory, even had it affoided any clue, could 
not have been relied on On further consideration, however, I began 
to fancy myself mistaken in this respect, and finally conceived a hope 
that this very fact might if properly handled, prove an assistance 
instead of an obstacle to my investigation. The following was the 
course of reasoning I pursued. 

There are only two points on which Mrs. Brown appears to be 
certain, her son’s presence in England, and her being herself alone 
in the house on the actual day m question The only chances of success 
therefore seemed to be.—First, m ascertaining precisely the limit of 
time wi thm which such a combination was possible, and, second, in 
deter minin g by a process of elimination the actual day or days on which 
such a combination could fall 

The result has been far more complete than at the outset of the 
investigation I could venture to hope 

1st. For the period of time to which our researches should be 
directed. * 
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T his was obviously limited by t&e residence of Packard Blown m 
England, and my first effous were tbcxcfoie direoed towards deie.- 
mmmg the exact dates of his arrival and curmuie 

1 On mquny at> Liveipccl, I found that the only vessels winch 
had arrived from Melbourne dining die month of March, 1856, wcie 
as follows 

Ship. Captain. Owneis Aruved. 

fames Barnes M Donald. Jas Barnes & Co. 4th March 
Lightning. Enright. „ 24th „ 

Emma Underwood. PiUongton Bros. 27th „ 

Of these the James Baines left Melbourne on the 28th November, and 
the Lightning on the 28th of December The exact date of sailing of 
the Emma I have not been able to ascertain, but it is immaterial to the 
case 

The fragment of newspaper pieserved by Mrs Brown has no date, 
nor could I at fiist find any clue by which it might be determined. The 
la*t paragraph, hewever, commences as follows . 

Seasonable Weather 1 The thermometer has, for the last fer 

days, never been lower than eighty degrees in the shade We 

wonder what cur friends in England would say to singing tlvir 

Ch rols in si ck a ... 

The remainder is tom off, but the missing syllables are cleaily 
Chnstmas Carols , and this shows cleaily that the paper must have been 
published after the departure of the James Baines on the 28th November 
Richard Brown must theiefore have come home either m the Lightning 
or the Emma, the earliest of which reach Liverpool on the evening 
of the 24th March The 25th of March therefore is the earliest date 
from which our examination need commence 

2 From Mrs. Troubndge, mother of the young woman to whom 
Richard Brown was mamed during his stay m England, I learned that 
the young couple sailed for Sydney in the Maria Somes Mrs Brown 
was unable to give me the date of this vessel’s departure, but a search 
through the file of the Times for April, 1856, show's that she left 
Gravesend on the 23rd of that monin. The period to be analysed is 
therefore confined to the interval between the 25th March and the 
25th April, 1856. 

3 Dming this period, as we leam from Mrs Brown’s statement, 
Richard Brown was at home every day except Saturdays and Sundays. 
These were respectively, 29th and 30th. of Match, and 5th, 6th, 12th, 
13th, 19th and 20th of April. 

4. Dr. Marsden, m his evidence, states most distinctly that he did 
not see Madame R** until at least “ one clear day ” had elapsed after 
her attack. Dr. Marsden’s visits take place on th& Monday and Friday 
of each week. Madame R**’s seizure therefore did not occur on a 
Sunday. This reduces the days on which it may have happened to the 
25th March md 5th, tads st$d z$th Ap^L 
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5 From Mrs Troubridge’s evidence we learn that Mrs Brown and 
the whole party slept at Gravesend on the Saturday night previous to 
the sailing of the Mana Somes. Mrs. Brown was therefore absent 
from town on the 19th April The issue is thus narrowed to the 29th 
March and the 5th and 12th April. 

6. From Mrs Brown’s statement we learn that on the Saturday and 
Sunday preceding the wedding her son’s friend Aldridge slept at the 
house. The wedding took place on the 14th April On the 12th 
April, therefore, Mrs Brown was not alone The only days, there¬ 
fore, on which the occurrence, as described, could have taken place, 
are the 29th March and 5th April. 

At this point I feared for some time that my clue was at an end 
This would, however, have been most unsatisfactory, as the possible 
error of a week in point of date would have seriously detracted from the 
trustworthiness of the entire case. The only possible chance of deter¬ 
mining the point seemed tp he m ascertaining the precise date of the 
servant’s dismissal, and it at length occurred to me that this might he 
accomplished by means of the police records of the court before which 
she was earned. From them I found- 

7. That the offence for which she was discharged was committed 
on Sunday, the 30th of April On the 29th, therefore, she was still 
in Mrs. Brown’s house. The only day, therefore, on which Madame 
R**’s first seizure could have taken place was stated during Richard 
Brown’s stay in England, and on a night when Mrs. Brown was alone 
m the house, was the 5th of April. 

The importance of this date, thus fixed, you will, I think, at once 
perceive 


section n 

imnmAnmmi 

I —Memorandum by Mr Henderson 

We have now arrived at a point in this extraordinary case at which I 
must again direct your attention to the will of the late Mr. Bolton 
By this will £25,000 was, as we have seen, bequeathed to Miss Bolton 
(afterwards Mrs Anderton), with a life interest, after her death, to her 
husband. At his decease, and failing children by his marriage with 
Miss Bolton, the money passed to the second sister, whom, as I 
have before said, we may, I think, be justified in identifying with the 
late Madame R**. It seems, at all events, clear, both from the cir¬ 
cumstances attending the marriage of the Baron, and from the observa¬ 
tion made by him at Bognor to Dr, Jones relative to the pecuniary 
loss he would have sustained by the death of his wife, that the Baron 
himself believed and was prepared to maintain this relationship, and 
that the various policies of assurance effected on the life of Madame 
R**—to the gross amount of £25,000, the exact sum in question— 
were intended to cover any of her death before that of her sister. 
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This is all that we need at present require. What import should be 
attached to the degree of mystery with which the whole affair both of 
the marriage and of the assurance seems to have been so carefully 
surrounded will, of cburse, be matter for consideration when reviewing 
the whole circumstances of the case It is enough for our present 
purpose that the Baron clearly looked upon his wife as the sister of 
Mrs Anderton, and calculated upon participation, through her, m the 
legacy of Mr. Bolton. The lives of Mr. and Mrs. Anderton thus alone 
intervened between this legacy and the Baron’s family, and we have 
thus established, on Ins part, a direct mterest m their decease. 

On the death of Mrs Anderton, under the circumstances detailed in 
an earlier portion of the case, the life of the husband only now stood 
m the way of Baron R**’s succession, and it is important to bear this 
in mind m considering, as we are now about to do, the various cir¬ 
cumstances attendant on the death of that gentleman 

The chain of evidence on which hangs, as I have so often said, the 
scfle hypothesis by which I can account for the mysterious occurrences 
that form the subject of our enquiry, is not only of a purely circum¬ 
stantial character, but also of a nature at once so delicate and so compli¬ 
cated that the failure of a single link would render the remainder 
altogether worthless Unless the case can be made to stand out, step 
by step, in all its details, from the commencement to the end, its 
isolated portions become at once a mere chaos of coincidences, singular 
indeed in many respects, but not necessarily involving any considerable 
element of suspicion. It is for this leason that I have, as before stated, 
endeavoured to lay before you m a distinct and separate form, each 
particular portion of the subject Hitherto our attention has been 
entirely occupied with the death of Mrs. Anderton, and with various 
attendant circumstances, the bearing of which upon that occurrence 
will be more clearly shown hereaftei We have now to consider the 
very singular circumstances attending the lapse of the second life— 
that of Mr Anderton—intervening, as we have seen, between Mr. 
Bolton’s legacy and Madame R** 

For the purposes of this inquiry, I propose adducmg pretty much 
the same evidence as that given at the mquests held on the bodies of 
Mrs and Mr. Anderton The final result of the former of these 
inquests was, as you are aware, a verdict of “ Died from natural 
causes,” though the case was at first adjourned for a fortnight in order 
to admit of a more searching ex amin ation of the body, during which time 
Mr Anderton remained m custody in his own house In the latter 
case the jury, after some hesitation, returned a verdict of “ Temporary 
insanity, brought on by extreme distress of mind at the death of his 
wife,* and suspicions respecting it which subsequently proved to have 
been unfounded.”. Our present concern, howdver, being with the 
conduct of the Baron rather than that of Mr. Anderton, I have omitted 
' portions not directly bearing upon his part in the matter, and have 
endeavoured to procure such additions to the evidence of Doctor 
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Dodsworth and others as might serve to further elucidate the subject 
of our inquiry. 

I now therefore lay before you this portion of the case with especial 
reference to its bearing upon the proceedings of Baron R**. 

2 —Doctor Dodsworth’s Statement. 

I was in attendance on the late Mrs. Anderton during the illness 
which terminated fatally on the 12th October, 1856 I was first sent 
for by Mr Anderton on the night of the 5th of April * in that year. I 
found her suffering apparently from a slight attack of English cholera, 
but was unable to ascertain any cause to which it might be attributed. 
There was nothing to lead to any suspicion of poisoning, indeed this 
seemed to be rendered almost impossible by the length of time that 
had elapsed since the last time of taking food and that at which the 
attack commenced This was at least three or four hours; whereas, 
had the symptoms arisen from the action of any poisonous substance, 
they would have shown themselves much earlier. This is only my 
impression from after consideration No idea of poison occurred to 
me at the time, nor should I now entertain any were I called in to a 
similar case I prescribed the usual remedies for the complaint under 
which I supposed Mrs Anderton to be suffering. They appeared to 
have their effect, though not so rapidly as I should have expected. The 
symptoms appeared rather to wear themselves out. I visited her several 
times, as the debility which ensued seemed greater than, under 
ordinary circumstances, should have followed on such an attack. About 
a fortnight later she had a fresh seizure, of a very similar kind. This 
time, however, the symptoms were aggravated, and accompanied by 
others of a more alar min g character Of these the most conspicuous 
were nausea, vomiting, violent perspiration, and increasing tendency 
to diarrhoea. The patient also complained of great sinking of the heart, 
and of a terrible lowness of spirits, almost amounting to a conviction 
that death was at hand. In the course of another fortnight or three 
weeks there was a fresh recurience of the symptoms. The tongue, 
which in the former attacks had been clammy and dry, was now 
covered thickly with dirty mucus, and there was a greatly increased 
flow of saliva. The condition of the tongue became greatly aggravated 
as the disease progressed, the mouth and throat becoming ultimately 
very sore, with great constriction of the latter. The abdomen was 
distended, and very tender to the touch, the liver also being very full 
and tender. Pulse low and rapid, decreasmg in fullness as die disease 
progressed, and teaching finally to 130 or 140, and the depression of 
spirits and sinking at the heart considerably increased. The patient 
appeared to be daffy losing strength, and at each attack, which seemed 
to return periodically’at intervals of about a fortnight, die same symp¬ 
toms appeared more severely than before. Mr. Anderton seemed to be 
in the deepest distress. From the tune when the symptoms first be- 

* Cesipwe Stwacsa III, 3 ,««. 
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came serious, he hardly ever left her side, administenng both food and 
medicines with his own hand So far as I am aware, Mrs. Anderton 
took nothing of any kind from any other person throughout the greater 
portion of her illness I have heard her say this herself, m his presence, 
shortly before her death. For the last few weeks she took scarcely any 
nourishment, and could with difficulty swallow her medicine. The 
principal cause of this difficulty lay in the extreme nausea which followed 
any attempt to swallow, but it was gicatly mcreased by the painful and 
constricted state of the throat, winch was extremely rough and raw, 
and rendered swallowing very painful As the disease progressed the 
vomited matter became strongly coloured with bile, and was of a 
strong yellow colour The oppression on the heart also mcreased, 
until at length respiration was almost impeded. The heart and pulses 
also gradually lost power, and latterly the lower portion of the body 
was almost paralysed, the limbs being stiff, and the whole frame, from 
the waist downward, very heavy and cold., The patient also suffered 
from severe cold perspirations, as well as from heat and irritation of the 
upper portion of the body, and from entire inability to sleep. A very 
remarkable feature m the case was, that notwithstanding this generd 
sleeplessness, each fresh attack of the malady was preceded by a sound 
slumber of some hours duration, from which she appeared to be aroused 
by the return of the more active symptoms of the disorder. -*I tried all 
the usual remedies indicated by such symptoms, but without any 
permanent effect, and I was a good deal perplexed by the anomalous 
appearance of the case, and especially by its intermittent character, 
the symptoms recurring, as I have said, with increased severity at 
regular intervals of about a fortnight. I mentioned my difficulty to 
Mr. Anderton, and asked if he would wish further advice. At his 
urgent request I consented, though with some hesitation, to meet 
Baron R**, who holds, as I was given to understand, a regular diploma 
from several of the foreign Universities, but whose practice has been 
of a somewhat irregular character. I first consulted with him on the 
1 3 th July.* 

(Dr. Dodsworth here details at some length how he became con¬ 
vinced of the Baron’s great skill and knowledge of chemistry, and 
was finally persuaded to meet him in consultation ) 

After examination of the patient, however, and some conversation as 
to the nature of the symptoms and of the remedies employed, I had some 
difficulty in drawing from him (the Baron) any expression of opinion. 
He appeared, however, to agree entirely in the course hitherto pursued, 
and after some further conversation we separated. The consultation 
took place in Mrs. Anderton’s dressing-room, and in passing by the 
wash-stand on his way out, the Baron suddenly took up a small bottle 
which was standing there, and turning sharply upon me, asked “ if I 
had tried that ? ” On taking it from his hand, I found that it continued 
tincture of tannin, a preparation much used for the teeth. I wa» 
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somewhat ‘tfartled by the wtddec ac#s of the question, and replied Lithe 
negative, on winch the subject chopped. On my way home, however, 
I was again struck by the peculiarity of the Baron’s maimer in putting 
the question ; and on thinking the matter over, the idea suddenly 
flashed across me that tannic acid was the antidote to antimony, and 
that the symptoms of poisoning by tartarised antimony, to which 
attention had just been drawn by Professor Taylor, m the case of the 
Rugely murder, closely resembled m many respects those under which 
Mrs. Anderton was then suffering At the fiist moment this supposi¬ 
tion seemed to account for all the mysterious part of the case; but on 
reflection the difficulty returned, for it seemed impossible that the 
poison could have been administered by anyone but Mr Anderton 
himself, and I felt it still more impossible to suspect him of such an 
act, in face of the evident and extreme affection existing between them. 
On matuie reflection, however, I determined on trying, at all events 
for a time, the course suggested by the Baron, and accordingly exhibited 
large doses of Peruvian bark, together with other medicines of the same 
kind. My suspicions were at first increased by the improvemeht 
apparently effected by these remedies, and I took occasion to ask 
Mr. Anderton, in a casual way, m presence of the nurse and one of the 
servants, whether he had any emetic tartar or antimomal wme m the 
house. The maimer of his reply entirely removed from my mind any 
idea that either of those present at least had any knowledge of such an 
attempt as seemed implied by the Baron, and on seemg that gentleman 
a day or two after, I questioned him as to the true bearing of his sug¬ 
gestion. He disclaimed, however, any such me anin g as I had been 
disposed to attribute to his words, stating, m a general way, that he had 
before known great benefit to accrue from the exhibition of such 
medicines in similar cases, and expressing a hope that they might be 
successful in the present instance Something, however, m his 
manner, and especially the great stress laid upon careful watching of the 
patient’s diet while under this course of treatment, led me still to fancy 
that he was not so entirely without doubt as he wished me to believe, 
but that, on the contrary, his suspicions pointed towards Mr. Anderton, 
his friendship for whom made him desirous of concealing them. This 
opinion was confirmed by the recollection of another apparent instance 
of suspicion on the part of the Baron, to which, a few days previously, 
however, I had not at the time attached any importance I accordingly 
continued the bark treatment, deter minin g, should any fresh attack 
occur, to take measures for investigating the matter ; for which purpose 
I gave private orders to the nurse, on whom I knew that I could 
thoroughly depend, to allow nothing to be removed from the room 
until I had myself seen the patient. The beneficial effects of the bark 
continued for about„ten or twelve days, at the end of which period I 
was sent for hurriedly in the middle of the night, the disease having 
returned with greater violence than at any previous attack. Having 
done what was in my power ^to alleviate the immediate pressure of 
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the symptoms, I took an opportunity of privately securing portions of 
the vomited and other matters, which I immediately had subjected to 
a searching chemical analysis. No trace, however, of antimony, 
arsenic, or any similar poison, could be detected, and as the tannic 
acid appeared now'to have lost its remedial power, I came finally to 
the conclusion that its apparent efficacy had been due to some other 
unknown cause, and that the suspicions of the Baron were altogether 
without foundation. I continued the former treatment, varied from 
time to tune as experience suggested, but without being able to arrest 
the progress of the disease, which I am inclined to think must have 
been constitutional in its character, and probably hereditary, as I 
learned from Mr. Anderton that the patient’s mother had also died of 
some internal disease, the exact symptoms of which, however, he was 
unable to call to mind Towards the close of the case the patient was 
almost constantly delirious from debility, and the immediate cause of 
death was entire prostration and exhaustion of the system I wished 
Mr. Anderton to allow a post mortem examination, with a view to 
discovering the true nature of the disorder, but he seemed so extremely 
sensitive on the subject, and was in such a state of nervous depression, 
that I forebore to press the point The Baron also seemed to dis¬ 
courage him from such an idea. Subsequently an order came for an 
inquest, and I then assisted at the analysis which followed, and which 
was performed by Air Prendergast We found no traces of antimony 
m any part of the body or its contents. The report of Mr. Prendergast, 
in which I fully concurred, will show the result of the analysis Looking 
at that, and at all the circumstances of the case,—X was and still am, 
convinced that Mr. Anderton was perfectly innocent of the crime 
imputed 

In answer to the queries forwarded at various times by Mr. Henderson, 
Dr. Dodsworth gives the following replies 

1, In questioning the Baron as to his suggestion respecting the 
tincture of t annin , I put it plainly to him whether he had been led to 
make it, by any suspicion of poison This he disclaimed with equal 
directness, but with such hestitation as convinced me that the suspicion 
was really in his mind. 

2. I told the Baron that I had exhibited bark and other remedies, 
and with what success. He smiled, and turned the conversation 

3 The Baron was not present at the post mortem e xamina tion. He 
wished very much to be so, but Mr. Prendergast objected so strongly 
that I was obliged to refuse him . I promised, however, to let him 
know by telegraph the result of the ex amin ation, which took place at 
Birmingham, where Mr. Prendergast was living at the time. I enclose 
a copy of the message sent. He offered to assist in removing the 
intestines, etc, from the body, but this I also declined, as Mr Prender¬ 
gast had particularly requested me to allow no one to come near the 
.body after it was opened but myself and some student or surgeon from 
phe of the great hospitals, to render such assistance as might be 
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necessary The caution was, I tjfaink, a very reasonable one, and I 
followed it out strictly 

4. The Baron certainly seemed at first, as I thought, annoyed at 
being excluded, but I attributed this to his interest m the case He 
did not make the request as to telegraphing at the time, but wrote to 
me afterwards on the subject 

5. The object of Mr Prendergast’s precaution was, of course, to 
prevent the body from being tampered with. 

6 By tampered with I mean in such manner as to destroy the traces 
of the poison 

7. It would, of course, be possible to manufacture traces of poison 
where none had previously existed, but this could only be done with the 
view of fastening on an innocent person the guilt of a murder which 
had never been committed, and was by no means what we mtended to 
guard against m the exclusion of his friends. 

8 Certainly had such a thing been successfully attempted in this 

instance, it would have 'rendered the case conclusive against Mr 
Anderton •» 

9 The other mcident to which I have alluded as evincing suspicion 
on the part of the Baron, was as follows We were one morning in 
consultation in Mr Anderton’s room I wished to seal a letter The 
Baron lighted a taper for me with a piece of paper which he took from 
the waste basket As he did so, he appeared struck with something on 
the paper, and untwisted it and showed it to me There were only a 
few letters on it, part havmg been torn off and part burned 1 The 
letters were . . . RTAR EME . . . and part of what was evidently 
a T Beneath was the upper portion of a capital P m wilting I did 
not, however, take much notice of it, and the thing passed from my mind 

10. I have no doubt myself that the paper came from the waste 
basket. The Baron said so. I did not actually see him take it out, 
but I saw him stoop to do so. There was nothing physically im¬ 
possible in his havmg taken the paper from his own pocket, but I 
cannot see the slightest reason for such a supposition The only 
object he could possibly have had m such an act would have been that 
of throwing suspicion on Mr Anderton, and his whole desire evidently 
was to conceal the suspicions in his own mind as far as possible 

11 The Baron gave me no other grounds for supposmg that he 
suspected any thing On the contrary, he was continually pointing 
out to me the affection of Mr. Anderton for his wife, and especially the 
assiduity of his attendance m permitting no one else to administer 
either food or medicine. 

12. The practical effect of all this was certainly, I admit, to impress 
upon my own min d the suspicious circumstances of the case more 
strongly perhaps t|ian if they had been pointed out in a directly hostile 
manner, o It is impossible, however, that the Baron could have reckoned 
upon this, and I feel bound to add that it seems to me exceedmg the 
limit s of legitimate inquiry to suggest anything of the kind 
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3 —StatCTsunl of Mrs. Edwards. 

I am a sick nurse. I was in attendance on pool Mrs Anderton all 
through her sickness , The poor lady was greatly cast down. She was 
expecting her death for weeks before it came She seemed to think that 
there was a doom on her I do not think that she had any suspicion that 
she was being poisoned I am sure poor dear lad}, no one would ever 
think of poisoning her, everybody loved her too much Mr Anderton 
was dotingly fond of her I never saw so good a husband in my life 
I could have done anything for him, he was so good to his poor wife. 
I don’t think he hardly ever left her I used to be vexed sometimes 
because I said he would not let me do anything for her. I mean he 
would not let me give her her slops or her physic She took nothing 
but slops the best part of the time She couldn’t feel to relish anything 
at all, and meat made her vomit For the last two months or better I 
don’t think she took anything from anybody, excepting it was from 
Mr. Anderton himself He used to bring her her physic as regular as 
the* clock struck, and everything from the kitchen was took first into 
his room if he wasn’t with the mistress, and he would carry it to her 
him self. He used to have rare work sometimes to get her to take 
any thing I am sure she wouldn’t have done it poor lady for any but 
him Not the last few weeks She was so veiy sick and ill, and 
everything seemed to turn upon hei stomach Mr. Anderton always 
slept upon a mattress in the mistress’s room so as to be wi thin call 
The mattress was put upon the floor by the side of the bed, and nobody 
could have got to the bed without waking him He was a very light 
sleeper. The least little sound used to wake him, and I often told him 
he was going the way to kill himself, and then what would our poor lady 
do Once or twice I persuaded him to go out for a bit, and then he always 
insisted on my not leaving the room while he was away. Even when he 
was in his study he always made me stay with the lady, and if I wanted to 
go out for anything, I was to ring for him Mrs Anderton was never 
left without one or other of us for an hour until the last six weeks, when 
she grew so bad, another nurse had to be got Then we three did the 
same way between us. We were obliged to take her because I was 
getting quite knocked up How ever Mr Anderton kept up the way 
he did, I cannot think or say, but he broke down altogether when the 
mistress died. I don’t think after that the poor gentleman was ever 
quite right in his head, I remember the doctor asking him one day 
whether he had any tartar emetic in the house. He said no, but he 
would get some if it was wanted. Nothing more passed at the time, 
so far as I know. It was brought to my mind again by some thing 
which happened after the poor lady’s death It was no thing very 
particular, only I found m her room a piece of p*per with “ Tartar 
Emetic ” printed on it. That was all that was printed, but the word 
“ Poison ” was written under it. I kept the paper and showed it to the 
Baron. I don’t know why I did so; I suppose because he wae in the 
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house at the time Afterwards I showed it to the lawyer, a ad he took 
charge of it I had no particular suspicion, none at all I can’t tell 
why I took it up I did it without thinking, quite promiscuous like 
I didn’t show it to master because he was too ill p be worried That 
was the only reason 

The above is the evidence I gave at the inquest. I have nothing 
more to add I am quite sure that Mi and Mrs Anderton were very 
fond of each other. I never saw two people so affectionate like The 
Baron was very fond of both of them I don’t think Mis Anderton 
liked him much She seemed to have a sort of dread of him I don’t 
know why; she never said so The Baron often used to call on 
Mr. Anderton, to see the doctor, but, so far as I know, he only saw the 
mistress once I thmk he knew she did not like him, and kept away 
on purpose He was a very kind-hearted gentleman He was always 
particularly polite and civil-spoken to me He used often to talk to 
me about master doting so on mistress He used to speak about his 
always giving her her physic and things I remember one day fys 
saying it wouldn’t be very easy to give her anything unwholesome 
without his knowing of it, or something of that sort He seemed as 
if he could never say enough in praise of master, and I am sure he 
deserved it I took him the paper I found just like I might have taken 
it to master if he had been well enough He was m the house at the 
time He had been m the poor lady’s room with Dr Dodsworth just 
before, and had stayed in the parlour to write something He sent me 
into the room to see if he had left his glove there It was in looking 
for it that I saw the paper It was lying just under the bed when I 
stooped down to look for the glove I took it up at first, thinking how 
careless it was to have left it there when the room was put straight 
after the poor lady died, and then I saw what was written on it The 
glove was lying on the floor close to it There was no vallance to the 
bed, it had been taken off for the sake of sweetness I forget exactly 
what the Baron said when I showed him the paper It was something 
that made me think I might get mto trouble about it. That was why 
I showed it to the lawyer My brother had been to him once before 
about some money that ought to have come to us. He took the paper 
to the magistrates, and that was how the inquest came about. I was 
very angry about it, and so was the Baron. He asked me how I could 
have been so foolish. I don’t know what made me think of taking it 
to him . I think it was something the Baron said. He did not advise 
me to do it. He did not advise me anything, but I think he wanted me 
to bum it. I offered it to him, but he said he was afraid, or something 
of that kind, and I think that was what put it mto my head to ask the 
lawyer about it. 

4 —Memorandum by Mr. Henderson. 

The statement of the other nurse, herewith enclosed, merely 
•orroborates that of Airs Ed^rds, with respect to such matters as 
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came within her cognisance. I have therefore not thought it necessary 
to insert it here. 

Mr Prendergast’s report, also enclosed, is somewhat lengthy, and of a 
purely technical chajracter. It is to the following effect. 

I. That, on examination, the body of the late Mrs. Anderton 
presented in all respects the precise appearance which would be 
exhibited in a case of poisoning by antimony 

2 It was nevertheless possible to account for these appearances, 
as the result of chronic gastritis, or gastro enteritis, though m some 
respects not such as either of those diseases would be expected to 
present 

3. The strictest and most thorough examination entirely failed to 
show the very slightest trace of either antimony or arsenic; either m 
the contents of the various organs, or in the tissues. 

4, A portion of the medicine last taken by the deceased was also 
examined, but equally without results. 

, 5 From the lengthened period over which the poisoning, if any, 
must have extended, and the small doses in which it must have been 
a dmini stered, it is scarcely possible but that, had such really been the 
case, some trace of it must have been found in the tissues, though not 
perhaps in the contents of the stomach, etc 

6. In a case of poisoning also, the symptoms would have recurred 
in their severest form within a short period of taking the food or 
medicine in which it had been administered. In this case, however, 
they appear to have uniformly shown themselves at a late period of the 
night, and several hours after either food or medicine had been taken 

7. It is therefore concluded that, notwithstanding the suspicious 
appearance of the body on dissection, death is to be attributed not to 
poison, but to an abnormal form of chrome gastro enteritis, for the 
peculiar symptoms of which the exceptional constitution of the de¬ 
ceased may in some degree account. 

5 —Statement of Police-Sergeant Reading. 

I am a sergeant on the detective staff of the Metropolitan Police. In 
October, 1856^ I was on duty at Notting Hill I was employed to 
watch a gentleman by the name of Anderton. He was in custody on 
a coroner’s warrant for the murder of his lady, but couldn’t be removed 
on account of being ill. I was put m the house to prevent his escape. 
I did not stay in his room. I did at first, but it seemed of no use; so 
I spoke to our superintendent, and got leave from him to stop m the 
outer-room I did this to make things pleasant.^ I always try to make 
things as pleasant as I can, compatible with duty, specially when it’s 
a gentleman It comes harder on them than pn the regular hands, 
because they are not so much used to it In this case the prisoner 
seemed to take on terribly He was very weak and ill—too weak 
seemingly to get out of bed. He used He with his eyes fixed upon 
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one comer of the room, mnttcrmg*sometimes to himself, but I couldn’t 
tell what He never spoke to anyone The only time he spoke was 
once, to ask me to let him see the body. I hadn’t the heart to say no ; 
but I went with him, and kept at the door He could hardly totter 
along, he was so weakly. After about half an hour, I thought it was 
all very quiet, and looked m. He was lying on the floor m a dead faint, 
and I carried him back He never spoke again, but lay just as I have 
said. Of course I took every precaution Pusoner’s room had two 
doors, one opening on the landing, and the othei into the room where 
I stopped I locked up the outer-door and put three or four screws 
into it from the outside. The window was too high to break out at, 
but our men used to keep an eye on it from the street. At night I used 
to lock the door of my room and stick open the door between the two 
I was relieved occasionally by Sergeant Walsh,* but I mostly preferred 
seeing to it myself I like to keep my own work m my own hands, and 
this was a very interesting case When I first took charge I made a 
careful examination of the premises and of all papers, and the like, I 
found nothing to criminate the prisoner. I found a journal of the lady 
who was murdered, with a note at the end m his hand-writing, but so 
far as it went they seemed to be on very good terms I found also a 
lot of prescriptions and notes referring to her illness, but no papers 
like that found by the nurse, nor any traces of powders or drugs of any 
kind I went with the nurse into the bedroom of the murdered party, 
and made her point out the exact spot where the paper was found 
According to what she said it was lying just under the bed on the right- 
hand side The glove was lymg close to it, but not under the bed 
Somehow I didn’t quite feel as if it was all on the square I thought 
the business of the paper looked rather queer It didn’t seem quite 
feasible like I have known a thing of that sort by way of a plant before 
now, so I thought I’d just go on asking questions That’s always my 
way. I ask all lands of questions about everything, feeling my way 
like I generally find something turn up that way before I have done. 
Something turned up this time I don’t know that it was much— 
perhaps not. I have my own opinion about that This is how it was. 
After more questions of one kind and another, I got to something that 
led me to ask the nurse which side of the bed Mr Anderton usually 
went to give the lady food and physic She and the other servants all 
agreed that, bemg naturally left-handed, like, he always went to the 
left hand side of the bed, so as he could get to feed her with a spoon 
He was very bad with his right hand Couldn’t handle a spoon with 
it no more than some of us would with the left. Nurse said she had 
seen him try once or twice, which he always spilled everything I 
mean of course with his right hand He was handy enough with his 
left When I heard this I began to suspect we might be on a false 
scent This is the way I looked at it The glove, as I told you, was 

* Tht evidence of Sergeant Walsh is enclosed, but is merely corroborative of the 
present statement.—R H ft 
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lying on the floor by the right sidS of the bed, so as anybody who 
dropped it must have been standing on that side which it’s the natural 
side to go to as being nearest the door. The paper was close to it, just 
under the same siderof the bed. Now I took it as pretty clear the 
prisoner hadn’t put the paper there for the purpose, but if he’d done it 
at all, he had dropped it by accident m giving the stuff I fancy, too, 
he’d naturally be particularly careful in giving that sort of stuff not to 
spill it about the place, so he’d be pretty well sure to take his best hand 
to it. In that case he’d have dropped it on the left hand side of the 
bed—not the right Still, of course, it might have got blown across, 
or, for the matter of that, kicked, though that was not very likely, as the 
bed was a wide one, and put m a sort of recess like, qmte out of any 
sort of draught So I thought I’d have another look at the place, and, 
poking about under the bed, I found a long narrow box, which the 
servants told me was full of bows and arrows, and hadn’t been moved 
out of its place since they first came to the house It took up the whole 
leqgth of the bed within a foot or so, and lay nght along the middle on 
the floor. There was a mark along the floor that showed how long it 
had been there A bit of paper like that could never have got blown 
right over that without touching it if there had been ever such a 
draught. When I’d got so far, I fancied things began to look very 
queer, so I got the bed shifted out of its place altogether. The coffin 
was in the way, and I got that moved to one side of the room, and pulled 
the bed right clear of the box As we shifted the coffin I thought I saw 
some thing like a piece of paper under the flannel shroud I said 
no thin g at the tune, but waited until the undertaker’s men were out of 
the room and I was alone. I then opened the shroud and found a small 
folded paper. It was put just under the hands, which were crossed 
over the bosom of the corpse I opened it and found a lock of hair, 
which I saw directly was Mr. Anderton’s, and there were a few words 
in writing which I copied down in my notebook, and then I put the 
hair and the paper and all back where I found them The writing 
was “ Pray for me, darling, pray for me ” I knew the hand at once 
for Mr. Anderton’s His writing is very remarkable, by reason, I 
suppose, of bciqg so left-handed Of course that wasn’t evidence, 
but somehow I got an idea out of it that a man wouldn’t go on m that 
way with his wife just after he’d been and murdered her. It struck 
me that that would be against nature, leastways if he was in his nght 
mind After I had finished with the coffin I took a look at the box. 
As I expected, the top was covered ever so thick with dust, and it was 
pretty dear that, at all events, the bit of paper had never lam atop of it. 
I put a piece just like it on to try and blew it off again, and it made a 
great mark and got all dirty The paper picked up by the nurse was 
quite dean, or very nearly so Putting all this together I came pretty 
mgh a conclusion that, at all events, it wasn’t Mr. Anderton as had 
dropped the paper there. The sides of the box were also dusty, but 
there were marks on them like as if a brush or a broom had brushed 
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against them. I put the box and'the bed back into their places, and 
went down to question the housemaid.* I found that she had put 
the room tidy the day Mrs. Anderton died, and had passed a short 
hair-broom under the bed as there were several things lying about. 
She said she was quite sure there was no bit of paper there then, as she 
had stooped down and looked under. I tried with the same broom, 
and you couldn’t reach the box without stooping, as she said. I then 
inquired who had been m the room between the time of the death and 
the finding of the paper. No one bad been there but the nurse, the 
doctor, the housemaid, and Baron R**. I was determined to hunt 
it out if possible I questioned the nurse and the housemaid—on the 
quiet, not to excite suspicion—but felt pretty clear they knew nothing 
more about it; and when next Baron R** came I sounded lum about 
different points. He did not seem to know that Mr Anderton was so 
left-handed, nor could I get any information from him on the subject. 
He didn’t seem at first to see what I was driving at, and, of course, I 
didn’t mean he should, but after a while I saw he had struck out the 
same idea as I had about the place where the paper was found, though 
I had not meant to let him in to that. He seemed quite struck of a heap 
by it. I fancied at the moment that he turned regularly pale, but he 
was just blowing his nose with a large yellow silk handkerchief, and I 
could not be sure. He said nothing to me of what he had guessed, 
nor did I to him.. I like to keep those things as quiet as I can, par¬ 
ticularly from parties’ friends. I have not been able to get any further 
clue, but I am convinced that something is to be made out of that 
paper busmess yet. I generally know a scent when I get on one, and 
my notion is that I am on one now. I did not see the Baron again till 
the evening before Mr. Anderton made away with himself. He came 
in then in a great hurry, and msisted on seeing the prisoner. I said I 
would ask, but did not expect he could, as Mr. Anderton would see or 
speak to no one. He seemed to be in a sad state, partly with exhaustion 
after waiting on his wife so long, and partly with the worry of this 
hanging over him. He was a very sensitive gentleman, and seemed 
to take it more to heart than any one I ever saw He wouldn’t see 
any one, even his lawyer. When I told him about the Baron, however, 
he said he might come in, and they were together half an hour or moie. 
I did not hear anything that passed. When the Baton came out he 
took me on one side and told me everything was all right, and his 
friend was sure to get off. He said he was quite overpowered by the 
good news, and particularly begged that he might not be disturbed by 
any one, as he thought he could sleep now. He had hardly slept a 
wink all the time. I promised not to disturb him, and he lay quite 
quiet all night. I peeped in once or twice to make sure he was there, 
but did not speak. HI noticed a faint smell like peaches once, but did not 
think anything of it. In the morning I went in to take him his break¬ 
fast, and found him dead and quite cold. In his hand was a little bottle 

*The &£pc#itfDEs combo tlm past or eyidme# 
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which had contained prussic acid, afid which had evidently come out 
of a pocket medicine chest that lay on the bed. I gave the alarm, and 
the divisional surgeon was sent for, but he was stone dead At about 
nine o’clock the Baron’s servant came round to know whether he had 
left a pocket medicine chest the night before I questioned the servant, 
and found the Baron had given him a list of the places where he had 
been, and that he had asked at several already The medicine chest 
wanted, proved to be the one found m Mr. Anderton’s room On the 
pillow I found also a piece of paper in Mr. Anderton’s handwriting, 
of which I enclose a copy. 

6 —Pencil note found on the pillow of Air. Anderton. 

Let no man condemn me for what I do. God knows how I have 
fought against it. My darling 1 my own darlrng ' have I not seen you 
night and day by my side beckoning me to come ? Not while a chance 
remained Not while there was one hope left to escape this doom of 
hideous disgrace which dogs me to the death No, darling, my 
honour —your husband’s honour before all It is over now. No 
chance—no hope—only ignominy, shame, death I come, darlrng. 
You know whether I am guilty of this horrible charge My darlrng— 
my own darling—I see you smile at the very thought. God bless you 
for that smile. God pardon me for what I am about to do. God 
reunite us, darling. 


SECTION VII 

I —Statement of Air. Henderson 

i 

In the concluding portion of the evidence we have now a double 
object in view. First, to lay before you the various links by which the 
circumstances, already detailed, are connected into a single chain, 
and, secondly, to elucidate the general bearing of the whole upon the 
particular case of the death of Madame R**, into which it is my more 
immediate duty to inquire. It was this apparent connection with the 
entire story which first led me to investigate matters otherwise quite 
beyond my province, and you will, I have no doubt, after reading the 
evidence, concur in the propriety of my so doing 

It is unfortunate that, m this important part of the case, as previously 
with regard to the no less important point of the suspicious circum¬ 
stances attendant on Madame R**’s first illness at Bognor, the 
evidence of die principal witness is open to very grave question. It is 
not indeed, as then, that the moral character of die individuals them¬ 
selves rests under any suspicion, for, so far as I have been able to learn, 
both the servant-of-all-work, and her lover, John Styles, are perfeedy 
respectable people; whilst die young man Aldndge, though certainly 
a foolish and perhaps rather a dissipated young Mow, has a very fair 
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character from the house of business m which he is now employed 
But the evidence of the two former is, as will be seen, greatly dimi nished 
in value by the circumstances under which it was obtained, whilst, in 
the latter, there is so clear a suspicion of animus «s cannot but throw 
still greater doubts upon evidence in itself sufficiently questionable— 
and rendered yet more so by other circumstances which will hereafter 
more fully appear. 

It was this man Aldridge, whose letter, as you will remember, led 
to the investigation, of which the result is now before you, and his 
statement hereto annexed, that first gave substance to the suspicions 
of foul play on the part of the Baron, and, in conjunction with the 
discovery of the enclosed papers, subsequently mduced me to extend 
my inquiries to the cases of Mr. and Mrs Anderton I confess that, 
notwithstanding the doubt with which his statement is surrounded, I 
am still inclined to accept it as substantially true, though possibly 
somewhat coloured by personal feeling against the Baron The pomt, 
however, has seemed to me of sufficient importance to justify tjjc 
occupymg a considerable portion of this present division of the case 
with which such evidence as I have been able to gather respecting the 
circumstances of his final ejectment, and it will be for you to determine 
between the story as told by himself and that of Baron R** 

With regard to the other two witnesses who, by one of those singular 
coincidences that, m criminal cases, seem so often to occur, are able to 
confirm in some degree the evidence of Aldridge, there is, I dunk, less 
difficulty. They had certainly no busmess where they were, but the 
circumstances are such as to fully acquit them of any felonious intent, 
while even had such existed, it would be difficult to see how the fact of 
such intent could have exercised any influence over their present 
statements. It is moreover quite clear that there has been no collusion 
upon the subject 

I have now only to refer, in conclusion, to the fragment of paper 
found in the Baron’s rooms m Russell Place, and the marked copy of 
the “ Zoist,” belongmg to the late Mr. Anderton, to which Mr Morton 
referred in his statement* as having formed the subject of discussion 
at Mr Anderton’s house on the evening of the 13th of October, 1854 
The first of these is a portion of a letter, which I have endeavoured, so 
far as possible, to complete Admitting that I have done so correctly, 
and coupling it with the fact of the visit which, as I have been able to 
ascertain, was paid by a foreign lady to the Baron “ very early in the 
morning ” following the death of Madame R**, it appears to throw 
no inconsiderable light upon the extraordinary circumstances of the 
death of Madame R**. The bearmg of the latter upon the case will be 
perhaps less clear I have no hesitation in admitting that when the 
connection first suggested itself to my own mind, I at once dismissed 
it as too absurd to be entertained for a moment. But I feel bound to 
add that the further my inquiries have progressed, the more strongly 

** Seedoa II, a. 
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this apparent connection has forced itself upon me as the only clue to 
a maze of comcidences such as it has never before been my lot to en¬ 
counter, and that while even now unable to accept it as a fact, I find it 
stall more impossibly to thrust it altogether on one side. I have there¬ 
fore left the matter for your decision, merely pointing out, as I have 
before, in the opening portion of my report, that, even admitting the 
influence of these passages upon the mind of the Baron, and the 
ultimate success of the plan founded upon their suggestion, that 
success, however extraordinary, may not necessarily involve, as at 
first appears, the admission of those monstrous assertions of the 
“ mesmeiic ” journal on which it was based. 

With these observations, I now submit to your consideration the 
concluding portion of the evidence, after which it will only be necessaiy 
for me to take a brief review of the whole case before leavmg it finally 
m your hands. 

,2 —Statement of Mrs Jackson. 

My name is Mary Jackson. I live in Goswell Street, City Road 
I am a monthly and sick-nurse In June, 1856, I was engaged to 
nurse Madame R**. I was recommended to the Baron by Dr 
Marsden, who lodged in the same house. I have often nursed for 
him Madame R** was not very ill. I don’t think she was ill enough 
to require a nurse. Of course she was the better for one—everybody 
always is—but she could have done without one. I came by the 
Baron’s wish. He was anxious like The poor gentleman was very 
fond of his wife. I never saw such a good husband. I am sure no 
other husband would have done what he did, and she so cold to him 
I don’t think she cared about him at all. She hardly ever spoke to 
him unless it was when he spoke first. She never spoke much. She 
always seemed frightened, especially when the Baron was there She 
certainly seemed to be afraid of him, but I can’t tell why He was 
always kind to her He was the mcest and most civil-spoken gentle¬ 
man I ever knew. It was not that he was not particular. Quite the 
reverse. I wish all husbands were half so particular, and then nurses 
Wouldn’t so often get into trouble. Everything used to be done like 
clockwork. Every morning he used to give me a paper what was to 
be given in the day I mean medicine and food. A hst of everything 
with the time it was to be taken. Everything used to be ready, and I 
used it give it regular. No one else ever used to give any thing The 
Baron never gave anything himself. Never at all lam quite sure of 
that. He used to say that it was nurse’s business, and so it is. He 
often said he had seen so much sickness he had learned never to inter¬ 
fere with the nurse, and I only wish all other gentlemen would do 
the same He used to be very particular about the physic. *We 
always have the bottles for our perquisite. We get a shilling a dozen 
for them all round if they aie clean. The Baron objected to this. He 
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allowed me a shilling a dozen instead The bottles were all put away 
in a cupboard. They never used to be quite emptied. The Baron 
always made a point of having fresh in before the old was quite finished 
He said he always liked to have them to refer to ip case of accident or 
mistake. He was a very careful gentleman. I nursed Madame R** 
'every day until her recoveiy I am quite ceitain that, durmg the 
hours I was there, not hing was ever given to her but what passed through 
my hands. 

3 —Statement of Mrs . Ellis. 

My name is Jane Ellis. I am a sick-nurse, and live in Goodge Street, 
Tottenham Court Road In about the end of July, 1856 ,1 was engaged 
as night nurse to Madame R** Perhaps she did not exactly require 
one. She was ill, but she could help herself. At times she was very 
ill. It was much more comfortable for her, and she could afford it. 
Baron R** never seemed to spare anything for her. She was generally 
worst at night. The worst attacks used to come on about every fort¬ 
night. It was generally on a Saturday I took turn and turn about 
with Mrs Jackson. She took the day work, and I took the night I 
used to come at ten o’clock, and leave at breakfast tune During that 
time I was never out of the room It was the Baron’s particular 
desire. When I first came he made it a condition thaf I should never 
leave the 100m, and never go to sleep. He was the most particular 
gentleman I ever nursed for I have nothing whatever to say against 
him. Quite the contrary. He was always civil and pleasant spoken, 
and behaved most handsome, as a gentleman should do. He was un¬ 
common fond of the lady She didn’t seem to care much about him. 
She was ill, poor soul, and could not care about anybody. She seemed 
quite frightened like When the Baron came into the room she used 
to follow him about with her eyes, as if she was afraid of him. I 
never heard him say an unkind word. Other times she would lie 
quite quiet, and not speak a word for hours She seemed afraid of 
everybody. If I moved about the room, I could see her eyes following 
me about and watching me everywhere. I think it was part of her 
complaint. The Baron was most attentive. I never saw such an 
attentive husband. He used to he m the next room It opened into 
the bedroom, and he always had the door wide open He was a 
wonderfully light sleeper. If either of us spoke a word, he would be 
in the room directly, to ask what was the matter. I couldn’t even 
move across the room but what he would hear it. He was a wood, rfui 
man. He seemed to live almost without sleep. I thinK it must have 
been the meat did it. He used to eat enormous quantities of m at. 
I never saw a man eat so much. When I first came he used to joke 
with me about it. Madame R** was not so bad then, and we used to 
talk sometimes. He told me it was because he was a mesmenser. I 
don’t behevc m mesmerism, \ told him so. He didn’t say anything; 
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he only laughed One night he off&ed to send me to sleep That was 
when I had been there about a week I said he might try if he could. 
He looked hard at me, ever so long, and made some odd motions with 
his hands I did go f to sleep I don’t believe it was mesmerism. Of 
course not I think it was looking at his eyes I told him so He , 
asked if he should do it again He did it once more That was the 
night after I went to sleep then almost directly. Of course I knew 
it was not mesmerism, but I couldn’t help it. He did not talk about it 
any moie. He only said that I'must take care not to go to sleep of my 
own accord I did dicp asleep three or four times after that That was 
not from any thing the Baron did He was not in the room at the time 
He must have been in the next room I suppose the door was open 
It always was The first time I went to sleep was about a week after 
we had talked about the mesmerism It was on a Saturday mght, or 
Friday I am not quite sure which. It was one of the nights when 
Madame R** was so ill She had gone to sjeep at about eleven o’clock 
She seemed very well then She was sleeping quite quiet I suppose 
I must have dropped off I was awoke by her moaning m her sleep 
That was about one o’clock She soon woke up in great pam, and had 
a very bad attack. The Baron came into the room just as I awoke. 
Something woke him, and he came m directly. He told me what it 
was that woke him It was me snoring He said so I fell asleep 
again a fortnight after m the same way. The Baron was not there. 
Madame R** was asleep. She had not slept for many mghts. I 
must have dropped off m a doze hearing her so nicely asleep The 
Baron woke me That was at about one o’clock. He was very 
much displeased. He told me Madame R** had been walking m her 
sleep and might have killed herself He said she went into the kitchen. 

I am certain that was where he said I can swear it He asked what 
I had taken for supper, and tasted what was left of the beer He 
seemed very much vexed and disturbed I was very sorry, and 
promised to be very careful another time. I never had such a thing 
happen m any other case, and I told him so. He said he would look 
over it that time, but it must never happen again He went up-stairs 
afterwards. I -think it was to speak to somebody He said some¬ 
body had seen her, I think Madame R** was ill that mght. She 
began to moan while we were talking, and had a very bad attack 
The Baron said she must have caught cold, and I am afraid she did 
I determined to be particularly careful for the time to come. I was 
very careful for some time, particularly when she was asleep She 
hardly slept at all for two weeks, but when she did I was very careful. 
At the end of that time I must have fallen asleep again I was hardly 
aware of it I know I must have been asleep, because when I looked 
at the clock it was two hours later than I thought Madame R** 
was ill again that night. I was very much vexed. I began to think 
somebody was playing tricks upon me. It was so strange, coming 
every fortnight. I did not tell the Baion. I know it was wrong. 
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but I was afraid. Next fortnight I was on the look out Madame R** 
went to sleep again I was determined not to go to sleep I thought 
somebody must have played tricks with the beer, so I wouldn’t drink 
it I ate no supper and drank nothing but some strong green tea I 
made for myself I was quite sure the tea must keep me awake It 
did not I awoke with a great start about one o’clock, and found 
Madame R** bad again as usual I was very much bothered about it 
I made up my mind to tell the Baron if it happened again It did 
happen again, but I did not tell him. Madame R w * was so bad then 
I was really afraid, and, after that, it never happened again, and she 
got well I know I ought to have told the Baron. I am sorry I did 
not Such a thing never happened to me before Of course I have 
slept m a sick-room before, but not when it was against orders I 
was there about three months I dropped asleep in that way, I think, 
six times, but I am not quite sure It was always while Madame R** 
wa? asleep She was always bad afterwards I did not say anything 
to her about it, or about her walking The Baron particularly desired 
I would not. He said it would frighten her He never asked me 
again whether I had been asleep, or I would have told him. I was 
really going to tell him once or twice, but something always happened 
to stop me. I can swear that nothing of the kind ever happened to me 
before. There must have been something wrong I have sick- 
nursed twenty years, and have the best characters from many doctors 
and patients.* 

4 —Statement of Mr. Westmacott. 

“ London, 20th September, 1857 

“ Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you that in compliance with your 
request I have submitted to die most careful and searching examination 
and analysis the contents of three dozen and seven (43) medicine phials 
forwarded by you for that purpose 

The number and contents of these phials correspond exacdy with 
the prescriptions, &c., furnished by Messrs Andrews and Empson,f 
and after the most exact analysis I have been unable to detect the slightest 
trace of either arsenic, antimony, or any similar substance. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Thomas Westmacott, 

Analytical Chemist.” 

5 —Statement of Henry Aldridge. 

My name is Henry Aldridge. I am a clerk in the employ of Messrs 
Simpson and Co, City. In the summer of 1856 I came to lodge at 
Mrs. Brown’s, m Russell Place. I did not come there first as a lodger, 

* This X find to be the case —R H 

f The chemisti from whom the Raion obtained Ins medicines. 
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but as a friend of hei sou. I had known him in Australia. We were 
together m the same store in Melbourne, and got to be great friends. 
We did not come home in the same ship. That is a mistake I came 
home some weeks before he did, and was in Liverpool when he arrived. 
I think he came m the Lightning, but cannot be sure I used to board 
so many ships that I can’t call to mind. I was m a Liverpool house 
then for a time, and it was my duty to board every ship as she came up. 
I agieed to go with him to London I could not go dnectly, as I had to 
give notice to my employers, but I was to follow him. He asked me 
to stay with him foi his wedding at his mother’s house, and I did so. 
That was how I first came to Russell Place. After that he arranged 
with his mother for me to take a room regularly, and I was to pay so 
much a week, and so much more when I got a situation I was not 
aware of the Baron making any objection. I saw very little of him. 
I slept on the floor above, and was always very careful not to make any 
noise on account of Madame R**. She was ill, and I took particular 
care not to disturb her. I used sometimes to be out late. I have been 
intoxicated in my lile Not very often. Not at all while I was in 
Russell Place. I have been out to my friends while I was there, and 
have drunk wine and spirits, but never to be the worse for it. I may 
have been merry I don’t say I have not been once or twice a little 
excited with wine. What I mean is, that J have never been m such a 
state as not to be quite conscious of what I was doing, and quite able 
to control myself. I am quite certain that I never made the slightest 
disturbance, or could have done so without knowing it. That I will 
swear to. I believe the Baron accused me of it to Mrs. Biown. Pie 
spoke to her several tunes about it, and wished her to turn me out. 
She said she had never seen anything wrong, and couldn’t say any¬ 
thing till she did, because I was her son’s fnend At last he got her to 
do it. The reason was that I was found by a policeman on the doorstep 
at about twelve o’clock one night insensible. The policeman knocked 
and rang, and woke up the house, and the Baron said I was drunk. I 
was perfectly sober. I had had nothing whatever but one small bottle of 
ale. The facts of the case were these, and I will swear to them. I had 
been kept late at our office with some heavy correspondence, and had 
then walked home with another clerk from the same office—William Wells 
—having taken nothing but one small bottle of ale, which I had at a 
public-house in High Holoorn, as I felt quite tired. Wells had some 
brandy-and-water. He left me at the corner of Tottenham Court 
Road. When I got to Russell Place I tiled to open the door with my 
latch-key, but the latch was fastened. I then rang at the bell, but 
could not make it sound, and the handle came out loose as if the wire 
was broken I tried the key once more, and was just thmkmg 
whether I should not go to some place, as I did not like to disturb 
Madame R** by knocking, when the door was opened from the inside. 
I turned round to go m when something was thrust into my face, and 
i can remember nothing more. \ mujit have talks* down maossMe 
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and the policeman found me This is the truth. I could not see who 
opened the door Theie was a street lamp close to the area gate, but 
the person was in the shadow I cannot account for it I made sure 
at the tame it was a trick of the Baron to get me* turned out I think 
so still, but am not so sure of it as I was What I mean is, that, on 
reflection, I don’t think it is certain enough to accuse him of such a 
thing I will swear to the truth of what I have said. I will swear 
that I was perfectly sobei—as sober as I am now My employers 
and Will Wells can prove it. I do not know why the Baron should 
have wished so much to turn me out We never had words about 
anything I don’t thmk I ever spoke to him but once I mean not 
more than “ Good morning,” or such lilte That was on the occasion 
about which I wrote to the Assurance Office after Madame R**’s 
death It was one Saturday night I had had a half-holiday, and had 
been up to Putney in a boat with some friends We had drunk a 
good deal of beer and shandy-gaff, but I was not drunk -I was quite 
sober, though perhaps a little excited Nothing to speak of I .got 
home at about eleven o’clock I had a latch-key then, but the lock 
was hampered, and when I got back home I found the servant girl 
sitting up to let me m I went up very quietly not to disturb Madame 
R**. I saw her bedroom-door ajar as I passed. The door of the 
loom next to it was wide open, and there was some sort of lamp 
burning. No one moved or said anything as I went by. I took off 
my shoes to go more softly, but the house was old, and it was im¬ 
possible to move without the stalls creaking a little The stairs below 
the Baron’s room were stone and did not creak I had a candle which 
I shaded carefully with my hand I went to bed, but I suppose I 
was over-tired, for I could not get to sleep The night was very hot. 
When I had been in bed about a couple of hours I thought I would 
have a good wash and see if that would cool me I got up and went 
to the waskhand-st&nd I found the jug empty The maid often 
forgot to fill it I took the jug and went out on to the landing to fill 
it at the tap I went veiy softly, not to disturb Madame R** As 
I got on to the landing, I saw some one coming out of her room, and 
went to look over the bannister. From the landing, of my room you 
can see that of the floor below I looked over, and saw that it was 
Madame R**. She was in her dressing-gown, but had no candle 
She went to the stairs, and there I lost sight of her As I watched her 
past the door of the other room, I saw the shadow of a man’s head and 
shoulders upon the wall, as if somebody was watching her I leaned 
against the bannister to watch her, and it creaked, and the shadow 
vanished directly When I looked up again it was gone, and at first 
I thought it must have been fancy, but I am quite certain about it 
now I was only "doubtful for the moment It was so sudden. I 
could swear to it now I saw it perfectly plain I saw it all the 
time Madame R** was going down the first flight of stairs Ut About 
twelve of them. She was at "the corner when I turned and leaned over 
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to watch her I felt convinced thaf Madame R** was walking m her 
sleep The staircase was quite dark beyond the corner, and she had 
walked straight down I was afraid she would hurt herself, and went 
down to the Baron’s "door He was asleep, at least I had to knock 
twice He then came to the door, and I told him what I had seen 
He seemed a good deal annoyed, and at once took up the lamp, and 
went down stairs I looked over the bannister, and saw him go down. 
From that place you can see right down to the door which leads to the 
kitchen-stairs There is a glass partition between them and the hall 
I saw him go m at the door, and I saw the light through the glass as 
he went part of the way down stairs Presently he came up again, 
and stood back from the door while Madame R** came up past him , 
and walked up stairs, and he then followed her When I saw her 
coming up, I went back to my own landing and looked over She 
went back to her own room, fast asleep still, as it seemed to me, and 
he followed I heard whispering in the ;oom, and then the Baron 
cajpae up to me He thanked me very much for telling him, and said 
that Madame R** had gone down into the kitchen, and was just 
coming out as he got to the foot of the stairs He particularly begged 
me never to mention it, as it might come to her ears and do her harm, 
and I have never spoken of it to any one till I wrote to the Assurance 
Office. I had almost forgotten all about it when it was recalled to 
my mind by seemg that poor Madame R** had killed herself in a 
sleep-walking fit I then wrote I had no malice against the Baron, 
nor have I now. I don’t know why he tried to turn me out. I suppose 
he really thought I disturbed his wife He was very fond of her, and 
I dare say he was anxious and fretful about her I was very angry 
at the tame, but when I come to think of it, I dare say I was hard 
upon him He never seemed to bear me any grudge about what I 
had seen On the contrary, he always said he was very much obliged 
to me. This is all I know on the subject, and I can swear to the truth 
of every word I am quite positive he said Madame R** had been 
into the kitchen. 

6 —Statement of Miles Thompson 

I?ma police constable In August, 1856 ,1 used to be on night duty 
m Russell Place I remember Baion R** speaking to me one night, 
and asking me to keep a look out as often as I could of a night to keep 
the street quiet He gave me five shillings for my extra trouble. I 
was on the beat one night about twelve o’clock when I saw some one 
lying on the Baron’s door-step. It was a young gentieman, and at 
first I thought he was dead, but found he was only insensible I set 
him up against the railings, and was going to ring the bell, when I 
saw a latch-key m his hand I tried it in the door and it opened it 
directly, and I took him into the hall I then knocked and rang till 
sopae bpdy came The bell rang quite well The Baron came down 
wRsmressing-gown, and two or three <other people. I offered to go 
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for a doctor, but the Baron said hi* was only drunk I helped to carry 
him up-stans, and get him mto bed The Baron gave me half-a- 
crown for my trouble. He seemed very much annoyed, as was natural, 
and said he wished I had taken the young m^n to the station I 
think he was drunk myself He smelt a little of beer, but not much 
I helped put him to bed, and went away That is all I know 

N B —By letters from Messrs Simpson and Mr Wells, Mr. 
Aldridge’s assertion that he was sober is borne out up to the time of 
the latter’s leaving him at the comer of Tottenham Court Road, 
certainly not more than half-an-hour before he was found as above 
stated by Police-contable Thompson R H 

7— Statement of John Johnson 
to 

mister endusson sir obeadent to yore Comands i hev eksammd 
tha belwir m russle please wich m my humbel Hopmmum it hev ben 
Templd wit by sum Hunperfeshni And wich tha Wir it hev ben tuk 
hof tha Kranke & putt bak hall nohowhk wich hany Purfeshnl And wild 
be a Shammd for 2 du It 1 am sur yore hobeadnt survnt too Comand 

jon jonsun 

Plommr hand belanger 
totunmcort rode 
lundon 

8— Statement of Susan Turner. 

My name is Susan Turner. In August, 1856 ,1 was general servant 
to Mrs Brown in Russell Place I remember the night that Madame 
R** came down-stairs I had sat up to let Mr. Aldridge in because 
the latch was broken Mistress broke it that afternoon I don’t 
suppose the Baron knew anything about it Mr Aldridge came in 
rather late I cannot justly say the time. He was quite right I 
mean quite sober. He went straight up to bed I did not go up to 
bed My young man was m the kitchen He is a very respectable 
young man upon a railway I don’t know what railway I know he 
goes to Scotland sometimes with his engine, that is all He is what 
they call a fireman. He was going down with a luggage-tram some¬ 
where that night very late, and came to see me Mistress didn’t know 
he was there He came in after she was gone to bed He was to 
start at two, and we sat till about one He was just going away, and we 
were standing at the kitchen door when we heard somebody in the hall 
I said, “ Oh, Lor! that’s missis ” He said, “ She’ll be coming to 
look for you,” and wanted me to go and meet her while he cut out by 
the area I said no, that wouldn’t do, by reason of it being all glass 
and a gas lamp at top of the area steps * I pulled him along to the 
lumber-room The lumber-room is behind the kitchen and the 
cellar There are some old boxes and things there, but nobody ever 

* The arrangement alluded to will be seen from the accompanying plan The inner 
partition is entirely of glass, while tfce outer has a row of large panes along the top 



goes into it. 1 thought my mistreSs would not think of looking there. 
Just as we got to the door we saw somebody come from the hall and 
down the stairs I whispered to John, “Why that’s not missis— 
that’s Madame ” My mistress was very tall and stout, and Madame 
R** was small and thin I could see hei as she came through the 
door, because there was some sort of light m the hall. She came right 
down-stairs and past where we were. She went right on into the little 
place at the end where the Baron kept all his bottles and stuff. She 
did not go into the kitchen Not at all I will swear to that. She 
went into the Baron’s place The laboiatory, I dare say it is, I 
don’t know It was where the bottles are John and me crept to the 
wmdow and looked out. The window of the lumber-room looks light 
into the wmdow of the back room where the bottles are You could 
see in quite pfe u It was a bright moonlight night, and there is a 
sort of tin lcp'-ung-glass over the back room wmdow to make more 
light like We saw Madame go into the rpom and take a bottle from 
a .shelf Sbi poured out a glassful and drank it. Then she put the 
bottle back in its place It was the last m the second shelf Then 
she went out again, and when we turned round we saw a light s hinin g 
mto tht room from the kitchen stairs It stayed there till Madame 
had gone past our door again, and then it went up again Just as it 
got to the top of the stairs I peeped out and saw it was the Baron 
Madame was close behind him. I said to John, “ Why, John, there’s 
the Baron ” He said he supposed he had come to look after his wife. 
After they had gone John and me went mto the bottle place We 
found the glass on the table. There were a few drops of stuff in it. 
John and me smelt it, and it was just like wme. It tasted just like 
wine, too. Then we looked for the bottle It was at the end of the 
second shelf It was about half-full of stuff that looked like wme. There 
was something in gold letters on the bottle. I can’t tell what it was 
It was “ vin ” something I know that because John and me settled 
it must mean wine I think I should know the rest if I saw it—[being 
here shown several labels, witness picked out the following “ Vm. Ant. 
Pot. Tart.” designating antimomal wme, a mixture of sherry and tartar 
emetic]—I am pretty sure that was the one I remember it because 
they were such funny words I remember John and me joking about 
“ pots ” and “ pies ” The stuff m the bottle smelt just like wme. It 
was just like sherry wme I did not taste that John wouldn’t let me. 
He said I might go and poison myself for aught I knew. We put the 
bottle back and then John went away. I said nothing about it to 
anybody Not even when Madame was taken ill that night I was afraid 
by reason of John I have never said a word about it to any living soul 
toll I was asked to-day. Certainly not to Mr. Aldndge, nor he to me. 
I will swear to the truth of all I have said. I am quite positive that 
Madame never went near the kitchen. I am quite positive that the 
Baron must have seen her come out of the bottle place. He was standing 
with the candle in his band waiting for her. That I can swear. 
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N B —The statement of the *“ young man ” referred to fully 
corroborates the above statement The accompanymg plan will 
make this witness’ evidence more clear 


Plan oj basement float of Baron R**’s lodgings, Russell Place. 

0 LAMP POST 


STRUCT. 


o 



A A Windows of lumber-room and laboratory referred to in the evidence of John 
Sanders and Mary Allen 
B B Glass Partitions. 
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9— Copy of a letter from a leading Mesmens* to the compiler, mth 
reference to the power claimed by mesmeric operators over those subjected 
to their influence. 

“ My dear Sir, — “ Dorset Square 

. . ... Many times after throwing Sarah Parsons into the 

mesmeric state, I have willed her to go into a dark room and pick up a 
pin or other article equally minute, and however powerless she might 
be at the time out of the state was quite immaterial My will and power 

bemg employed was sufficient Then, Mr L-, a paralytic, under 

my influence, without losing consciousness or undergoing any recog¬ 
nisable change, has many times, with the lame leg, stepped up on to 
and down a gain from an ordinary dining-room chair This of course 
was a masterpiece of mesmeric manipulation I wish I could wnte 

more and better, but my eyes forbid * * * 

With kindest regards. Yours most truly, 

D Hands.” 

10— Fiagment of a Letter found in the Baron's room aftei the death 
of Madame R**. 
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COMPLETED 

.On (?) 

te . pendrait n’e . st se pas mon p auvre philippe ? E.. h 
bien par ce t enfant, ce pauvre .petit ange, (?) q .ui nous 
regarde du haut du ciel, n’ est ce pas phihpp .e et que 
no us ne reverrons ja mais, par ce. t enfant je te le 
j ure Tu m’en sa is bien capable j e crois En core 
une fois, aujo urd’hui c’est le 13, le 15, de grand .maun 
je se rai chez toi, ll fa ut que je t e troube seul, tu 1 . ne 
comprends, se ul au monde 1 n’ en sais tu pas bien le 
moy en? O h 1 philippe ;e t’ai me (je t’aime ?) sa .is 
tu ce qu. .e c’est qu’ une f. .emme ja louse ? 

Translation of above 

(They) would hang thee, would they not, my poor Philip ? Well, 
by that child—that poor (little angel) wno is now—is it not so, Philip ? 
—looking down on us from heaven, and whom we shall never see agajp 
by that child I swear it to you Once more To-day is the 13th 
On the 15th very early m the morning I shall be at your house I 
must find you alone—you understand me, alone in the world 1 Do 
you not well know the means ? Oh, Philip, I love thee (I love thee) 
Knowest thou what a jealous woman is ? 

11 —Extracts from the “ Zoist Magazine,” No XLVII , for October, 
1854 

“ Mesmeric Cure of a Lady who had been Twelve Years in the 
Horizontal Position, with Extreme Suffering By the Rev 
RAF. Barrett, B D , Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 

***** 

“ In January, 1852, I was calling upon-, when she happened to 

tell me that she had been in considerable pain for a fortnight past, 
that the only thing that relieved her was mesmerism, but the friend 
who used to mesmerise her was gone ... I continued to mesmerise 
her occasionally for some months . . . 

“ April 21 st —I kept her asleep an hour and a quarter in the morning 
and the same m the evening She said* her throat looked parched and 
feverish, at her request I ate some black currant paste , which she said 
moistened it. . . She said, ‘ Before you ate, my stomach was con 
tracted and had a queer-looking sort of moisture in it, now the 
stomach is its full size and does not look shrunk, and part of the 
moisture is gone ’ 

“ I. ‘ But you could not get nourishment so ? ’ 

“A. ‘Yes 'I could get all my system wants ’ 

★ * ★ ★ ★ 

* In a former portion of the case we are told that this patient was clairvoyant and 
could see her own internal condition —R H 
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“ April 26th .—In the evening I'kept her asleep one hour, and took 
lea for her 

“ April 2ith .— ... I ate dinner and she felt much stronger. 

*, * * * * 

“ I kept her asleep two hours and a quarter in the morning and one 
hour in the evening, eating for her as usual ” 

SECTION vril. CONCLUSION 

There now only remains for me, m conclusion, to sum up as briefly 
and succinctly as possible the evidence contained m the preceding 
statements In so doing, it will be necessary to adopt an arrange¬ 
ment somewhat different from that which has been hitherto followed. 
Each step of the narrative wall therefore be accompanied with a 
reference to the particular deposition from which it may be taken. 

I 

First then, for what may be called the preliminary portions of the 
evidence With these we need here deal but very briefly They 
consist almost entirely of letters furnished by the courtesy of a near 
relation of the late Mrs. Anderton, and read as follows . 

Some six or seven and twenty years ago, the mother of Mrs, Anderton 
—Lady Bolton—after giving birth to twin daughters, under circum¬ 
stances of a peculiarly exciting and agitating nature, died in child-bed. 
Both Sir Edward Bolton and herself appear to have been of a nervous 
temperament, and the effects of these combined influences is shown m 
the highly nervous and susceptible organisation of the orphan girls, 
and in a morbid sympathy of constitution, by which each appeared to 
suffer from any ailment of the other. This remarkable sympathy is 
very clearly shown in more than one of the letters I have submitted 
for your consideration, and I have numerous others m my possession 
which, should they be considered insufficient, will place the matter, 
irregular as it certainly is, beyond the reach of doubt I must request 
you to bear it particularly and constantly in min d throughout the case. 

Almost from the time of the mother’s death, the children were placed 
m the care of a poor, but respectable woman, at Hastings. Here the 
younger, whose constitution appears to have been originally much 
stronger than that of her sister, seems to have improved rapidly in 
health, and m so doing to have mastered, in some degree, that morbid 
sympathy of temperament of which I have spoken, and which in the 
weaker organisation of her elder sister, still maintained its former 
ascendency They were about six years old when, whether through 
the carelessness of the nurse or not, is immaterial to us now, the younger 
was lost during a pleasure excursion in the neighbourhood Every 

K uiry was made, and it appeared pretty clear that she had fallen into 
.hands of a gang of gipsies, who at that time infested the country 
round, but no further trace of her was ever after discovered. 
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The elder sister, now left alone,,.,seems to have been watched with 
redoubled solicitude. There is nothing, however, in the years im¬ 
mediately following Miss C Bolton’s disappearance having any direct 
bearing upon our case, and I have, therefore, confined my extracts 
from the correspondence entrusted to me, to two^or three letters from 
a lady in whose charge she was placed at Hampstead, and one from an 
old friend of her mother, from which we gather the fact of her marriage. 
The latter is chiefly notable as pointing out the nervous and highly 
sensitive temperament of the young lady’s husband, the late Mr. 
Anderton, to which I shall have occasion at a later period of the case, 
more particularly to direct your attention. The former give evidence 
of a very importance fact, namely, that of the liability of Miss 
Bolton to attacks of illness equally unaccountable and unmanageable, 
bearing a perfect resemblance to those in which she suffered in her 
younger days sympathetically with the ailments of her sister, and, 
therefore, to be not improbably attributed to a similar cause. 


n 

Thus far for the preliminary portion of the evidence. The second 
division places before us certain peculiarities in the married life of 
Mrs. Anderton, its more especial object, however, bemg to elucidate 
the connection between the parties whose history we have hitherto 
been tracing, and the Baron R**, with whose proceedings we are, 
properly concerned. 

It appears then, that m all respects but one, the married life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderton was particularly happy. Notwithstanding their 
retired and often somewhat nomad life, and the limits necessarily 
imposed thereby to the formation of friendships, the evidence of their 
devoted attachment to each other is perfectly overwhelming I have 
no less than thirty-seven letters fiom various quarters, all speaking 
more or less strongly upon this point, but I have thought it better to 
select from the mass a small but sufficient number, than to overload 
the case with unnecessary repetition. In one respect alone their 
happiness was incomplete. It was, as had been justly observed by 
Mrs. Ward, most unfortunate that the choice of Miss' Bolton should 
have fallen upon a gentleman, who however eligible in every other 
respect, was, from his extreme constitutional nervousness, so peculiarly 
ill-adapted for union with a lady of such very similar organisation. 
The connection seems to have borne its natural fruit m the increased 
delicacy of both parties, their married life bemg spent in an almost 
continual search after health. Among the numerous experiments 
med with this object, they at length appear to have had recourse to 
mesmerism, becoming finally patients of Baron R**, ’ a well-known 
professor of that and other kindred impositions. >. 

Mrs. Anderton had not been long under his care when the remon¬ 
strances of several friends led to the cessation of the Baron’s immediate 
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manipulations, the mesmeric fluid r being now conveyed to the patient 
through the intervention of a third party Mademoiselle Rosalie, 
“ the medium ” thus employed, was a young person regularly retamed 
by Baron R** for tl}at purpose, and of her it is necessaiy here to say 
a few words 

She appears to have been about the age of Mrs Anderton, though 
looking perhaps a little older than her years , slight m figure, with dark 
hair and eyes, and in all respects but one answering piecisely to the 
description of that lady’s lost sister The single difference alluded to 
that of wide and clumsy feet, is amply accounted for by the nature of 
her former avocation She had been for several yeais a tight-rope 
dancer, &c, m the employ of a travelling-circus proprietor, who, 
by his own account, had purchased her for a trifling sum, of a gang of 
gipsies at Lewes, just at tie very time when the younger Miss Bolton 
was stolen at Hastings by a gang whose course was tracked through 
Lewes to the westward Of him she was again purchased by the 
Baron, who appears, even at the outset, to have exercised a singular 
pGwer over her, the fascination of his glance falling on her whilst 
engaged upon the stage, having compelled her to stop short m the 
performance of her part There can, I think, be little doubt that this 
girl Rosalie was m fact the lost sister of Mrs Anderton, and of this 
we shall find that the Baron R.** very shortly became cognisant 

It does not appear that on the first meeting of the sisters he had 
•any idea of the relationship between them He was, indeed, perfectly 
ignorant of the early history of both The extraordinary sympathy 
therefore which immediately manifested itself between them was not 
improbably set down by him as a mere result of the mesmeric rapport, 
and it was not till he had been for some weeks m attendance on Mrs. 
Anderton that accident led him to divine its true origin Nor, on the 
other hand, does this singular sympathy—a sympathy manifested m a 
precisely similar maimer to that known to have existed years ago 
between the sisters—appear to have raised any suspicion of the truth 
in the mind of either Mrs Anderton or her husband From the 
former, indeed, all mention of her early life had been carefully kept 
till she had probably almost, if not entirely, forgotten the event, while 
the latter merely remembered it as a tale which had long smce ceased 
to possess any present interest 

The two sisters wete thus for several weeks in the closest contact, 
the effects of which may or may not have been heightened by the so- 
called mesmeric connection between them, before any suspicion of 
their relationship crossed the mind of any one One evening, how¬ 
ever,—and from certain peculiar circumstances we are enabled to fix 
the date precisely to the 13th of October, 1854,—the Baron appears 
beyond all doubt to have become cognisant of the fact. I must 
resist your particular attention to the circumstances by which his 
dilcdvery of it was attended. 

On that evening the conversation appears to have very naturally 
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turned upon a certain extraordinary case professed to be reported in 
a number of the “ Zoist Mesmeric Magazine,” published a few days 
before The pretended case was that of a lady suffering from some 
internal disorder which forbade her to swallow arty food, and receiving 
sustenance through mesmeric sympathy with the operator, who “ ate 
for her ” From this extraordinary tale the conversation turned 
naturally to other manifestations of constitutional sympathy, as an 
instance of which Mr Anderton related the story of Mrs Anderton’s 
lost sister, and the singular bond which had existed between them 
The conversation appears to have continued for some time, and in 
the course of it a jesting remark was made by one of the party in allusion 
to the story of eating by deputy, to which I am inclined to look as the 
keynote of this horrible affair. 


II, 2 

“ I said,” deposes Mr. Morton, “ I said it was lucky for the young 
woman that the fellow didn't eat anything unwholesome ” 

From the moment these words were spoken the Baron appears to 
have dropped out of the conversation altogether. More than this, 
he was clearly m a condition of great mental pre-occupation and dis¬ 
turbance. Mr Morton goes on to describe the singularity of his 
manner, the letting his cigar expire between his teeth, and the tre¬ 
mulousness of his hands, so excessive, that m attempting to re-hght it 
he only succeeded in destroying that of his friend There can, I think, 
be no doubt whatever that from that moment he believed thoroughly 
in the identity of Rosalie with the lost sister of Mrs Anderton What 
other ideas the conversation had suggested to him we must endeavour 
to ascertain from the evidence that follows. 

ii, 5 

On the morning of the day succeeding that on the evening of which 
he had become convmced of Rosalie’s identity, we find Baron R** at 
Doctor’s C omm ons inquning into the particulars of a will by which 
the sum of 25,000/ had been bequeathed, under certain conditions, 
to the children of Lady Boleton. Under the provisions of this will, 
the girl Rosalie was, after her sister and Mr. Anderton, the heir to this 
legacy We need, I think, have no difficulty in connecting the acquisi¬ 
tion of this intelligence with the steps by which it was immediately 
followed. Mr. Anderton at once received an intimation of the Baron’s 
approa chin g departure for the continent, and at the end of the third 
week from that time leave was taken, and he apparently started upon 
his journey. <®In ppint of fact, however, his plans were of a very 
different character. During the three weeks which intervened be¬ 
tween his visit to Doctor’s Commons and his farewell to Mr. Anderton, 
there had been advertised in the parish church of Kensington the banns 
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of marriage between himself and Jus “medium,” Rosalie,—not, in¬ 
deed, in the names by which they were ordinarily known, and which 
would very probably have excited attention, but m the family nam? —, 
if so it be—of the Baron and in that by which Rosalie was originally 
known when with the travelling circus. By what means he prevailed 
upon his victim to consent to such a step is not important to the matter 
in hand. The general tenour of the subsequent evidence shows clearly 
that it must have been under some form of compulsion, and, indeed, 
the unfortunate girl seems to have been made by some means altogether 
subservient to his will. 

The marriage thus secretly effected, the Baron and his wife leave 
town, not for die continent, as stated to Mr. Anderton, but for Bognor, 
an out-of-the-way littie watering-place on the Sussex coast, deserted 
save for the week of the Goodwood races, where, at that tame of the 
year, he was not likely to meet with any one to whom he was known. 
Before endeavouring to investigate the motive of all this mystery, it 
is necessary to bear in mind one important fact — 

’Between the mfe of Baron R** and Mr. Wilson's legacy of 25,000/., 
the lives of Mr and Mrs Andes ton now alone intervened. 

The first few days of the Baron’s stay in Bognor seem to have been 
devoted to the search for a servant, he having insisted on the unusual 
arrangement of himself providing one m the house where he lodged. 
It is worthy of note that the one finally selected was in a position, with 
respect to character, that placed her entirely m her master’s power. 
It is unfortunate that this same defect of character necessarily lessens 
the value of evidence from such a source. We must, however, take it 
for what it is worth, remembering at the same time, that there is a total 
absence of any apparent motive, save that of telling the truth, for the 
statement she has made. 

It appears, then, from her account, that after trying by every means 
to tempt her into some repetition of her former error, the Baron at last 
seized upon the pretext of her taking from the breakfast table a single 
taste of jam upon her finger, to threaten her with immediate and utter 
rum. One only loop-hole was left by which she could escape. The 
alternative was, indeed, most ingeniously and delicately veiled under 
the pretext of seeking a plausible reason for her dismissal; but, in 
point of fact, it amounted to this, that as a condition of her alleged 
offence not being recorded against her, she would own to the commission 
of another with which she had nothing whatever to do. 

The offence to which she was falsely to plead guilty was this. On 
the night succeeding the commission of the fault of which, such as it 
was, she was really guilty, Madame R** was taken suddenly ill. The 
symptoms were those of antimoraal poisoning. The presence of 
antimony in the stomach was dearly shown. In ,the presence of the 
medical man who had been called in, the girl was taxed by the Baron 
with having administered, by way of a track, a dose of tartar emetic; 
and she, in obedience to a strong hint from her master, confessed to 
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the delinquency, and was thereupon dismissed with a good character 
in other respects* Freed from the dread of exposure, she now flatly 
demes the whole affair, both of the trick and of the quarrel which was 
supposed to have led to it, and I am bound to say, that looking both to 
external and internal evidence, her statement seems worthy of credit. 

Nevertheless the poison was unquestionably administered. By 
whom ? 

Cut bono? Certainly, it will be said, not for that of the Baron, 
for until at least the death of Mr and Mrs Anderton his interest was 
clearly in the life of his wife It is not, therefoie, by any means to be 
supposed that he would before that event attempt to poison her. Of 
this mystery, then, it appears that we must seek the solution elsewhere. 

hi 

Returning then for a time to Mr. and Mrs Anderton, we find that 
the latter has also suffered Yrom an attack of illness. Comparmg her 
journal and the evidence of her doctor, with that given m the case^of 
Madame R**, it appears that the symptoms were identical in every 
respect, with this single but important exception, that in this case there 
is no apparent cause for the attack, nor can any trace of poison be found. 
A little further inquiry, and we arrive at a yet more mysterious coinci¬ 
dence 

It is a matter of universal experience, that almost the most fatal 
enemy of crime is over-piecaution. In this particular case the pre¬ 
cautions of the Baron R** appear to have been dictated by a skill and 
forethought almost superhuman, and so admirably have they been 
taken, that, save in the concealment of the marriage, it is almost 
impossible to recognise m them any sinister motive whatever. His 
course with respect to the servant girl, though dictated, as we believe, 
by the most criminal designs, is perfectly consistent with motives of 
the very highest philanthropy. Even in the concealment of the 
marriage, once granting—as I think may very fairly be granted—that 
such a marriage might be concealed without any necessary imputation 
of evil, the means adopted were equally simple, effective, and unblame- 
able They consisted merely m the use of the real, mstead of the stage 
names of the contracting parties, and m the very proper avoidance of 
all ground for scandal by hiring another lodging, m order that before 
marriage the address of both parties might not be the same In the 
illness of Madame R**, too, at Bognor, nothing can, to all appearance, 
be more straightforward than the Baron’s conduct. He at once pro¬ 
claims his suspicion of poison, sends for an eminent physician, verifies 
his doubts, administers the proper remedies, and dismisses the servant 
by whose fault the -attack has been occasioned Viewed with an eye 
of suspicion, there is mdeed something questionable m the selection 
of the medical attendant. Why should the Baron refuse to send for 
either of the local practitioners, both gentlemen of skill and reputation, 
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and insist on calling in a stranger t<? the place, who in a very few days 
would leave it, and very probably return no more? Distrust of 
country doctors, and decided preference for London skill, furnishes us, 
as usual, with a prompt and plausible reply. It does not, however, 
exclude the possibility that the expediency of removing as far as possible 
all evidence of what had passed may have in some degree affected the 
choice Be that as it may, this precaution, whether originally for good 
or for evil, has enabled us to fix with certainty a very important point 

Mrs. Anderton was taken ill, not only with the same symptoms, but at 
the same time, with Madame R**. 

Before proceeding to consider the events which followed, there are 
one or two points in the history of this first illness of the sisters on which 
it is needful to remark. The action of these metallic poisons, among 
which we may undoubtedly rank antimony, is as yet but very little 
understood. We know, however, from the statements of Professor 
Taylor,* certainly by far the first English guthonty upon the subject, 
thgt peculiarities of constitution, or, as they are termed, “ idiosyn- 
cracies,” frequently assist or impede to a very extraordinary extent the 
action of such drugs The constitution of Madame R** appears to 
have been thus ldiosyncratically disposed to favour the action of 
antimony There can be no doubt that the action of the poison upon 
her system was very greatly in excess of that which under ordinary 
circumstances would have been expected from a s imil ar dose. The 
poison, therefore, by whomsoever administered, was not mtended 
to prove fatal, though from the peculiar ldiosyncracy of Madame R** 
it was very nearly doing so 

The narrowness of Madame R**’s escape seems to have struck the 
Baron, and to have exercised a strong influence over his future pro¬ 
ceedings Whether or not he knew or believed her to be exposed to 
any peculiar influences which might tend to render her life less secure 
than that of her delicate and invalid sister, it is impossible positively 
to say There was no question, however, that her death before that of 
Mrs. Anderton would destroy all prospect of his succession to the 
25,0007, and with this view he proceeded to take as speedily as possible 
the necessary steps to secure himself against such an event. The 
obvious course, and indeed that suggested at once by Dr Jones, was 
that of assurance, and this course he accordingly adopted, after having 
previously, by a tour of several months, restored his wife to a state of 
health m which her life would probably be accepted by the offices 
concerned. The insurances, therefore, with which we are concerned, 
were effected in consequence of a previous a dminis tration of poison to 
Madame R**, producing an illness far more serious than could have 
been anticipated, and accompanied by precisely similar symptoms on 
the part of her delicate sister, Mrs. Anderton, whose death, if pre¬ 
ceding that of Madame R**, would more than double the Baron’s 

prospect of succession. 

* i 

* “ Taylor on Poisons/ 5 2nd edition, p 98, et tnf 
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Between him, therefore, and the sum of either 25,000/. or 50,000 1 
there now intervened three lives, those of Mr and Mrs Anderton, and 
of his own wife, Madame R**, and on the order m which they fell 
depended the amount of his gain by their demise The death of 
Mr Anderton before that of Mrs Anderton, would open the possibility 
of a second marriage, from which might arise issue, whose claim would 
precede his, that of his own wife preceding that of either Mr or Mrs 
Anderton, would destroy altogether his own claim to the larger sum 
It was only m the event of Mrs Anderton’s death being followed 
first by that of her husband, and afterwards by that of her sister, that 
Baron’s entire claim would be secured. 

Within one year from the time at which matters assumed this position , 
these three lives fell in , and in precisely the order in which the Baron 
would most largely and securely profit by their demise 
We now proceed to examine the circumstances under which they fell 
Immediately on his return to England, and before apparently com¬ 
pleting his arrangements with respect to the policies of insurance, the 
Baron, we find, calls upon Mr Anderton, and by dmt of minute 
inquiries draws from him the entire history of the attack from which 
Mrs Anderton had suffered several months before Supposing, 
therefore, that the information was of any practical interest, the Baron 
was now fully aware of the perfect similarity, both of time and symptom, 
between the cases of his wife and her sister It is essential that this 
should be borne in mind, 


He now proceeds to establish himself in lodgings in Russell Plac e 
in a house m which, for five days and every night in the week, he is 
entirely alone. The only other tenant is a medical man, whose visits 
are confined to a few hours on two days m the week, and who lives at 
too great a distance to be called m on any sudden emergency Here 
he establishes himself upon the first and second floors with a laboratory 
m a small detached room upon the basement floor, where his chemical 
experiments can be carried on without inconvenience to the rest of the 
hou&e It is essential that the position of this laboratory should be 
very clearly borne in mind, as it plays a most important part in the 
story which is now to follow 

In these lodgings, then, Madame R** is again taken ill with a return^ 
though in a greatly mitigated form, of the same symptoms from which 
she laid previously suffered at Bognor. The attack, however, though 
less violent in its immediate effects, was succeeded at regular intervals 
of about a fortnight by others of a precisely similar character. And 
here we arrive at what is at once the most significant, the most extra- 
ordmaxy, and the most questionable of the evidence we have been able 
to collect. 
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It appears, then, that upon a night m August, a young man of the 
name of Aldridge, who, as a matter of special favour, had been taken 
mto the house since the arrival of the Baron, saw Madame R** leave 
her bedroom, and, apparently m her sleep, walk down the stairs 
m the dark to the lower part of the house. The room in which the 
Baron slept was next to hers, and on the wall of that room, projected 
by the night-lamp burning on the table, the young man saw what 
seemed to be the shadow of a man watching Madame R** as she went 
by He looked again and the shadow was gone—so rapidly that at 
first he could scarcely believe his eyes, and was only, after consideration, 
satisfied that it really had been there He went down to the room, 
but the Baron was asleep He told him what had happened to 
Madame R**, and he at once followed her Young Aldridge watched 
him until he had descended the kitchen-stairs and returned, followed 
closely by the sleep-walker He then went back to his room, to which 
the Baron shortly afterwards came to thank him for his warning, and 
to tell him that, in some freak of slumber, Madame R** had visited the 
kitchen 

So far the story is simple enough. There is nothing extraordinary 
m a sick woman of exciteable nerves talcing a sudden fit of somnam¬ 
bulism, and walking down even mto the kitchen of a house that was 
not her own. The Baron’s conduct-—m all respects but that of the 
watching shadow—was precisely that which, from a sensible and affec¬ 
tionate husband, might most naturally have been expected. Nor is 
it very difficult, even setting aside all idea of malice, to set down the 
shadow portion of the story to a mere freak of imagination on the part 
of the young man who, though “ not drunk,” was nevertheless on his 
own admission, “ perhaps a little excited,” and who had been “drinking 
a good deal of beer and shandy-gaff.” But the evidence does not end 
here 

By one of those extraordinary coincidences by which the simple 
course of ordinary events so often baffles the best laid schemes of 
crime, there were„others m the house, besides the young man Aldridge, 
who witnessed the movements of the Baron and Madame R** It so 
happened that, on the afternoon of that particular day, the woman of 
the house had hampered the little latch-lock by which young Aldridge 
usually admitted himself, and, as this occurred late in the day, it is 
more than probable that the Baron was unaware of it, as also of the 
fact that in consequence the servant-girl Susan Turner, sat up beyond 
the usual hour of going to bed for the purpose of letting the young 
man in. This girl, it seems, had a lover—a stoker on one of the northern 
lines—and him she appears to have invited to keep her company on 
her watch. Aldridge returned and went up to bed, but the lover— 
who was to be on duty with his engine at two o’clock, and who was 
doubtlessly interrupted in a most interesting conversation by the arrival 
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of the lodger—still remained in thg, kitchen, and was only just leavmg 
it when Madame R** came down stairs Taking her at first to be the 
mispress of the house, and fearful lest the street-lamp gleaming 
through the glass partition should betray her “ young man’s ” presence, 
Susan Turner draws him to the lumber-room, lie window of which, it 
appears, looks mto a sort of well between the house and the two rooms 
built out at the back, after a fashion not unusual in London houses 
Into this well, also, immediately opposite to the window of the lumber- 
room, looks that of the backroom or laboratory, furnished with what the 
witness describes as a “ tin looking-glass ” but which is really one of 
those metal reflectors, m common use, for increasing the light of rooms 
in such a position. The distance between the two windows is little 
more than eight feet. The night was clear, with a bright, full harvest 
moon, and its rays, thrown by the reflector mto the laboratory, made 
every part of its interior distinctly visible from the lumber-room 
The door of the latter room was open, and the staircase illuminated 
by the Baron’s approaching light The hiders m the lumber-room 
could see distinctly the whole proceedings of both Baron and Madsme 
R**, from the tune Aldridge lost sight of them to the moment they 
again emerged mto his view. 

And this was what they saw . 

“ Madame R** never went into the kitchen at all , ” “ she went straight 
into the laboratory ,” and “ the Baron watched her as she came out ” 

A glance at the place will show the beaimg of this evidence and the 
impossibility of the Baron (who, if he had not been in the kitchen, 
must at least have thoroughly known the position of his own laboratory) 
having made any mistake on this point 
What, then, was his motive m thus imposing upon Aldridge, to whose 
interference he professed himself so much indebted, with this false 
statement of the place to which Madame R** had been ? 

There does not seem the slightest reason for discrediting the 
evidence of these two witnesses Their story is perfectly simple and 
coherent There is neither malice agamst the Baron nor collusion 
with Aldridge, in whose case such malice is supposed to exist The 
only weak point in their position is the fact, that they were both doing 
wrong in being in that place at that time, but the 'admission of this, 
in truth, rather strengthens than injures the testimony which mvolves 
it We must seek the clue, then, not in then motives, but in those of 
the Baron. The errand of Madame R**, in her strange expedition, 
may perhaps afford it. What did she do in the laboratory “> 

“ She drank something from a bottle ” “ It smelt and tasted like 
sherry ” “ It was marked vin. ant pot tart ” That label designates 
anttmonial wine , which is a mixture of sherry and tartar emetic. 

Let us see if frojn this point we can feel our way, as it were, Back¬ 
wards, to the motive for concealment The life of Madame R** was, 
as we know, heavily insured It had already been seriously endangered 
by the effects of precisely the same drug as that she was now seen to 
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take If the Baron knew or suspected the motive of her visit, here is 
at once a motive sufficient, if not perhaps very creditable, for the con¬ 
cealment of,a fact, the knowledge of which might very probably lead 
to difficulty with respjct to payment of the policy m case of death 

But here another difficulty meets us The incident m question 
occurred at about the middle of the long illness of Madame R**. 
That illness consisted of a series of attacks, occurring as nearly as 
possible at intervals of a fortnight, and exhibiting the exact sympto ms 
of the poison here shown to have been taken. One of these attacks 
followed within a very few hours of the occurrence mto which we are 
exa minin g Was it the only one of the land ? 

The evidence of the night-nurse bears with ternble weight upon 
this point Her orders are strict, on no account to close her eyes 
Her hours of watch are short, and the repose of the entire day leaves 
her without the slightest cause for unusual drowsiness. The testi¬ 
monials of twenty years bear unvarying witness to her care and trust¬ 
worthiness Yet every alternate Saturday for eight or ten, or it may 
ev£n have been nearly twelve weeks, at one regular hour she falls 
asleep It is in vain that she watches and fights against it—m vain 
even that, suspecting “ some trick ” she on one occasion abstains 
entirely from food, and drinks nothing but that peculiarly wakeful 
decoction, strong green tea On every other mght she keeps awake 
with ease, but surely as the fatal Saturday comes round she again 
succumbs, and surely as sleep steals over her is it followed by a fresh 
attack of the symptoms we so plainly recognise. She cannot in any 
way account for such an extraordinary fatality. She is positive that 
such a thing never happened to her before. We also are at an equal 
loss. We can but pause upon the reflection that twice before the 
periodic drowsiness began, a similarly irresistible sleep had been 
induced by the so-called mesmeric powers of the Baron himself And 
then we pass naturally to her who had been for years habituated to 
such control, and we cannot but call to m i n d the statement of Mr. 
Hands—“ I have often willed her (S. Parsons) to go mto a dark room 
and pick up a pm, or some article equally min ute.” 

And then we again remember the watching shadow on the wall. 

And yet, after 'all, at what have we arrived ? Grant that the Baron 
knew the nature of his wife’s errand m the laboratory, that the singular 
power—call it what we will—by which he had before m jest compelled 
the nurse to sleep, was really employed in enabling the somnambulist 
to elude her watch Grant even that the pretensions of the mesmerist 
are true, and that it was m obedience to his direct will that Madame 
R** acted as she did, we are no nearer a solution than before. 

It was not the Baron's interest that his wife should die. 

We must then seek further afield for any explanation of this ternble 
enigma l ' Let us see how it fared with Mrs. Anderton while these 
events were passing at her sister’s house. 
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s And heie we seem to have another instance of the manner in which 
the wisest precautions so often turn against those by whom they are 
taken A dmi tting that the illness of Madame JR.** was really caused 
by cr imin al means, nothing could be wiser than the precaution which 
selected for their first essay a night on which they could be tried with¬ 
out fear of observation Yet this very circumstance, enables us to 
fix a date of the last importance, which without it must have remained 
uncertain Madame R**, then, was taken ill on Saturday, the 5th 
April On that very night—at, as nearly as can be ascertained, the 
very same hour. Airs Anderton was unaccountably seized with an 
illness in all respects resembling hers Like hers, too, the attacks 
returned at fortnightly intervals For a few days, on the Baron’s 
advice, a particular medicine is given, and at first with apparently 
good effect. At the same date the diary of Dr Marsden shows a 
similar amelioration of symptoms m the case of Madame R** In 
both cases the amendment is but short, and the disease again pursues 
its course The result m both is utter exhaustion In the case of 
Madame R** reducing the sufferer to death’s door, m the weaker 
constitution of her sister terminating m death Examination is made. 
The appearances of the body, no less than the symptoms exhibited 
in life, are all those of antimonial poisoning. No antimony is, however, 
found; and from this and other circumstances, results a verdict of 
“Natural Death” On the 12th October, then, Mrs. Anderton’s 
story ends 

From that time dates the recovery of Madame R**. 

VI 

The first life is now removed from between Baron R** and the frill 
sum of 50,000/ Let us examine briefly the circumstances attending 
the lapse of the second. Here agam events each m itself quite simple 
and natural, combme to form a story fraught with terrible suspicion 
I have alluded to the mquest which followed on the death of Mrs 
Anderton That inquiry originated m circumstances which cast upon 
her husband the entire suspicion of her murder To whose agency, 
whether direct or indirect, voluntary or involuntary, is an after question, 
may every one of these circumstances be traced? Mr. Anderton 
insists on being the only one from whom the patient shall receive 
either medicine or food It is the Baron who applauds and en¬ 
courages a fine of conduct diametrically opposed to his own, and tend¬ 
ing more than any other circumstance to fix suspicion on his friend. 
A remedy is suggested, the recommending of which points strongly 
to the idea of poisqp., and it is from the Baron that the suggestion comes. 
Two papers are found, the one bearing in part the other m full, the name 
of the poison suspected to have been used The first of these is brought 
to li ght by the Baron himself,—the second is found in a place where he 
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has just been, and by a person wtom he has himself despatched to 
search there for something else. He draws continual attention to 
that point of exclusive attendance from which suspicion chiefly springs. 
His replies to Dr Dodsworth respecting the recommendation of‘the 
antimomal antidote are so given as to confirm the worst interpretation 
to which it had given rise, and even when, on the discovery of the second 
paper, he advises the nurse that it should be destroyed, he does so in a 
manner that ensures not only its preservation but its immediate em¬ 
ployment in the manner most dangerous to his friend 

The evidence fails What is the Baron’s connection with the catas¬ 
trophe that follows ? He knows well the accused man’s nervous 
anxiety for his own good name He procures, on the ground of his 
friendly anxiety, the earliest intelligence of 3 ns friends’ probable 
acquittal. He enters that friend’s room to acquaint him with the good 
news Returning he takes measures to secure the prisoner throughout 
the night from interruption or interference In the morning Mr 
Anderton is a corpse, and on his pillow is found the phial in which the 
poison had been contained, and a written statement that the desperate 
step had been taken in despair of an acquittal By what marvellous 
accident was the hopeful news of the chemical investigation thus 
misinterpreted ? By what negligence or connivance was the fatal 
drug placed with his reach ? One thing only we know— 

It was the Baron who conveyed the news It was from his pocket 
medicine case, left by him within the sick man's reach, that the poison 
came 

Thus fell the second of the two lives which stood between the Baron 
and the full sum of 50,000/. Of this sum the 25,000/ which accrues 
from the relationship between Mrs Anderton and Madame R** is 
already his as soon as claimed, but there is no immediate necessity for 
the claim to be preferred. He may perhaps have thought it better to 
wait before making such a claim until the first sensation occasioned 
by the double deaths through which he inherited had passed away. 
He may have been merely putting m tram some plausible story to 
account for his only now proclaiming a fact of which he had certainly 
been aware for at least a year. Whatever his reason, however, he 
certainly for some'weeks after Mr. Anderton’s death made no movement 
to establish his claim upon the property, and during this tame Madame 
R** was slowly but surely recovering her strength. 

But while wisdom thus dictated a pohey of delay, the irresistible 
course of events hurried on the crisis A letter comes filled with 
threats of the vengeance of jealous love if its cause be not that night 
removed. ' It is but a fragment of that letter that is preserved, but its 
meaning is dear enough, and it is that the connection between himself 
and Madame R** should be finally brought to an end, 
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“ N*en sais-tu bten le moyen ? ” 

That night the condition is fulfilled Once more the sleeping lady 
takes her midnight journey to her husband's laboratory Once more 
her unconscious hand pours out the deadly draught B ut this time it is 
no slow poison that she takes It is a powerful and burning acid that 
even as it awakes her from her trance* shrivels her with a horrible and 
instant death. One shrill and quickly stifled shriek alarms the inmates 
of the house* and when they hurry to the spot they find only a dis¬ 
figured corpse* lying with bare feet and disordered night dress in the 
darkness of the stormy November night* and with the fatal glass still 
clasped m its hand 

My task is done In possession of the evidence thus placed before 
you* your judgment of its result will be as good as mine Link by link 
you have now been put m possession of the entire chain Is that chain 
one of purely accidental comcidences* or does it point with terrible 
certainty to a senes of crimes* m their nature and execution almosf’too 
horrible to contemplate ? That is the first question to be asked* and 
it is one to which I confess myself unable to reply. The second is more 
strange* and perhaps even more difficult still Supposing the latter to 
be the case* are crimes thus committed susceptible of proof* or even if 
proved* are they of a kind for winch the criminal can be brought to 
punishment ? 
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Prologue 

Upon a paper attached to the Narrative which follows, Doctor Hessehus 
has written a rather elaborate note, which he accompanies with a 
reference to his Essay on the strange subject which the MS illuminates 
This mysterious subject he treats, in that Essay, with his usual 
learning and acumen, and with remarkable directness and condensation. 
It will form but a one volume of the series of that extraordinary man’s 
collected papers. 

As I publish the case, in this volume, simply to interest the “ laity,” 
I shall forestall the intelligent ladj', who relates it, m nothing, and, after 
due consideration, I have determined, therefore, to abstain from pre¬ 
senting any precis of the learned Doctor’s reasoning, or extract from his 
statement on a subject which he describes as “ mvolvmg, not im¬ 
probably, some of the profoundest arcana of our dual existence, and its 
intermediates ” 

I was anxious, on discovering this paper, to reopen the correspondence 
commenced by Doctor Hessehus, so many years before, with a person 
so clever and careful as his informant seems to have been. Much to 
my regret, however, I found that she had died m the interval 

She, probably, could have added little to the Narrative which she 
communicates in the following pages, with, so far as I can pronounce, 
such a conscientious particularity. 


I 

An Early Fright 

In Styna, we, though by no means magnificent people, inhabit a castle, 
or schloss. A small income, m that part of the world, goes a great way. 
Eight or nme hundred a year does wonders. Scantily enough ours 
would have answered among wealthy people at home My father is 
English, and I bear an English name, although I never saw England. 
But here, in this lonely and primitive place, where everything is so 
marvellously cheap, I really don’t see how ever so much more money 
would at all materially add to our comforts, or even luxuries. 

My father was in the Austrian service, and retired upon a pension 
and his patrimony, and purchased this feudal residence, and the small 
estate on which it stands, a baigam. 

Nothing can be more picturesque or solitary It stands on a slight 
eminence in a fores* The road, very old and narrow, passes in front 
of its drawbridge, never raised in my tune, and its moat, stocked with 
perch, and sailed over by many swans, and floating on its surface white 
fleets of water-lilies. 
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Over all this the schloss shows its many-windowed front, its towers, 
and its Gothic chapel. n 

The forest opens in an irregular and very picturesque glade before its 
gate, and at the right « steep Gothic bridge carries the road over a 
stream that winds in deep shadow through the wood 
I have said that this is a very lonely place Judge whether I say 
truth. Looking from the hall door towards the road, the forest in 
which our castle stands extends fifteen miles to the right, and twelve to 
the left The nearest inhabited village is about seven of your English 
miles to the left The nearest inhabited schloss of any histone associa¬ 
tions, is that of old General Spielsdorf, nearly twenty miles away to the 
nght 

I have said “ the nearest inhabited village,” because there is, only 
three miles westward, that is to say in the direction of General Spiels- 
dorf’s schloss, a ruined village, with its quaint litde church, now roof¬ 
less, in the aisle of which are the mouldermg tombs of the proud family 
of Kamstein, now extinct, who once owned the equally-desolate 
chateau which, in the thick of the forest, overlooks the silent ruins of 
the town 

Respecting the cause of the desertion of this striking and melancholy 
spot, there is a legend which I shall relate to you another time 
I must tell you now, how very small is the party who constitute 
the inhabitants of our castle I don’t include servants, or those 
dependants who occupy rooms in the buildings attached to the schloss. 
Listen, and wonder 1 My father, who is the kindest man on earth, but 
growing old, and I, at the date of my story, only nineteen Eight 
years have passed smee then. I and my father constituted the family 
at the schloss^ * My mother, a Stynan lady, died in my infancy, but I 
had a good-natured governess, who had been with me from, I might 
almost say, my infancy. I could notretaember the time when her fat, 
benignant face was not a familiar picture m my memory. This was 
Madame Perrodon, a native of Berne, whose care and good nature in 
part supplied to me the loss of my mother, whom I do not even re¬ 
member, so early I lost her. She made a third at our litde dinner 
party. There was a fourth. Mademoiselle De Lafontaine, a lady such 
as you term, I believe, a “ finishing governess ” She spoke French 
and German, Madame Perrodon French and broken English, to which 
my father and I added English, which, pardy to prevent its becoming 
a lost language among us, and pardy from patriotic motives, we spoke 
every day. The consequence was a Babel, at which strangers used to 
laugh, and which I shall make no attempt to reproduce in this narrative. 
And there were two or three young lady friends besides, pretty nearly 
of my own age, who were occasional visitors, for longer or shorter 
terms; and these visits I sometimes returned 
These were our regular social resources ; but of course there were 
c£tance visits from “ neighbours ” of only five or six leagues’ distance. 
My life was, notwithstanding, rather a solitary one, I can assure you. * 
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My gouvemantes had just so mnch control over me as you might 
conjecture such sage persons would have in the case of a rather spoiled 
girl,,whose only parent allowed her pretty nearly her own way in every¬ 
thing 

The first occurrence in my existence, which produced a terrible 
impression upon my mind, which, m fact, never has been effaced, was 
one of the very earliest incidents of my life which I can recollect Some 
people will think it so trifling,that it should not be recorded here. You 
will see, however, by-and-by, why I mention it. The nursery, as it was 
called, though I had it all to myself, was a large room m the upper story 
of the castle, with a steep oak roof I can’t have been more than six 
years old, when one night I awoke, and looking round the room from 
my bed, failed to see the nursery-maid Neither was my nurse there, 
and I thought myself alone. I was not frightened, for I was one of 
those happy children who are studiously kept in ignorance of ghost 
stories, of fairy tales, and of all such lore as makes us cover up our heads 
when the door creaks suddenly, or the flicker of an expiring candle 
makes the shadow of a bed-post dance upon the wall, nearer to our 
faces I was vexed and insulted at finding myself, as I conceived, 
neglected, and I began to whimper, preparatory to a hearty bout of 
roaring, when to my surprise, I saw a solemn, but very pretty face 
looking at me from the side of the bed It was that of a young lady 
who was kneeling, with her hands under the coverlet I looked at her 
with a kind of pleased wonder, and ceased whim pering She caressed 
me with her hands, and lay down beside me on the bed, and drew me 
towards her, smiling ; I felt immediately delightfully soothed, and fell 
asleep again. I was wakened by a sensation as if two needles ran mto 
my breast very deep at the same moment, and I cried loudly. The 
lady started back, with her eyes fixed on me, and then slipped down 
upon the floor, and, as I thought, hid herself under the bed 

I was now for die first time frightened, and I yelled with all my 
might and mam. Nurse, nurserymaid, housekeeper, all came ru nnin g 
in, and hearing my story, they made light of it, soothing me all they 
could meanwhile But, child as I was, I could perceive that their 
faces were pale with an unwonted look of anxiety, and, I saw them look 
under the bed, and about the room, and peep under tables and pluck 
open cupboards ; and the housekeeper whispered to the nurse. “ Lay 
your hand along that hollow m the bed, some one did he there, so sure 
as you did not, the place is still warm ” 

I remember the nursery-maid petting me, and all three examining 
my chest, where I told them I felt the puncture, and pronouncing that 
there was no sign visible that any such thing had happened to me. 

The housekeeper and the two other servants who were in charge of 
the nursery, remained sitting up all night, and from that time a servant 
always sat up in the nursery until I was about fourteen. 

I was very nervous for a long time after this. A doctor was called 
in, he was pallid and elderly. r How well I remember his long saturnine 
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face, slightly pitted with small-pox, and his chestnut wig For a 
good while, every second day, he came and gave me medicine, which of 
course I hated. 

The morning after J saw this apparition I was in a state of terror, and 
could not bear to be left alone, daylight though it was, for a moment 
I remember my father coming up and standing at the bedside, and 
talking cheerfully, and asking the nurse a number of questions, and 
laughing very heartily at one of the answers ; and patting me on the 
shoulder, and kissing me, and telling me not to be frightened, that it 
was nothing but a dream and could not hurt me. 

But I was not comforted, for I knew the visit of the strange woman 
was not a dream, and I was awfully frightened. 

I was a little consoled by the nursery-maid’s assuring me that it was 
she who had come and looked at me, and lam down beside me in the bed 
and that I must have been half-dreaming not to have known her face 
But this, though supported by the nurse, did not quite satisfy me 
I remember, in the course of that day, a venerable old man, in a black 
cassock, coming into the room with the nurse and housekeeper, and 
talking a little to them, and very kindly to me; his face was very sweet 
and gentle, and he told me they were going to pray, and joined my 
hands together, and desired me to say, softly, while they were praying, 
“ Lord, hear all good prayers for us, for Jesus’ sake ” I think these 
were the very words, for I often repeated them to myself, and my nurse 
tised for years to make me say them in my prayers. 

I remember so well the thoughtful sweet face of that white-haired 
old man, in his black cassock, as he stood in that rude, lofty, brown 
room, with the clumsy furniture of a fashion three hundred years old, 
about him, and the scanty light entering its shadowy atmosphere 
through the small lattice. He kneeled, and the three women with 
him, and he prayed aloud with an earnest quavering voice for, what 
appeared to me, a long time. I forget all my life preceding that event, 
and for some time after it is all obscure also; but the scenes I have 
just described stand out vivid as the isolated pictures of the phantas¬ 
magoria surrounded by darkness. 


II 

A Guest 

I am now going to tell you something so strange that it will require all 
your faith m my veracity to believe my story It is not only true, 
nevertheless, but truth of which I have been an eye-witness. 

It was a sweet summer evening, and my father asked me, as he some¬ 
times did, to take a little ramble with him along that beautiful forest 
vista which I have mentioned as lying in front of the schloss. 

“ General Spielsdorf cannot corhe to us so soon as I had hoped,” 
said my father, as we pursued our walk. 

He was to have paid ns a visit of some weeks, and we had expected 
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his arnval next day He was to have brought with him a young lady, 
his niece and ward, Mademoiselle Rheinfeldt, whom I had never seen, 
but whom I had heard described as a very charming girl, and in whose 
society I had promised myself many happy dayS. I was more dis¬ 
appointed than a young lady living m a town, or a bustlmg neighbour¬ 
hood can possibly imagine This visit, and the new acquaintance it 
promised, had furnished my day dream for many weeks. 

“ And how soon does he coine ' 3! I asked 

“ Not till autumn. Not for two months, I dare say,” he answered 
“And I am very glad now, dear, that you never knew Mademoiselle 
Rheinfeldt ” 

“ And why ? ” I asked, both mortified and curious. 

“ Because the poor young lady is dead,” he replied “ I quite 
forgot I had not told you, but you were not m the room when I received 
the General’s letter this eve ning .” 

I was very much shocked - General Spielsdorf had mentioned in his 
first letter, six or seven weeks before, that she was not so well as he 
would wish her, but there was nothing to suggest the remotest suspicion 
of danger 

“ Here is the General’s letter,” he said, handing it to me “ I am 
afraid he is in great affliction, the letter appears to me to have been 
written very nearly in distraction.” 

We sat down on a rude bench, under a group of magnificent lime . 
trees. The sun was setting with all its melancholy splendour behind 
the sylvan horizon, and the stream that flows beside our home, and 
passes under the steep old bridge I have mentioned, wound through 
many a group of noble trees, almost at our feet, reflecting m its current 
the fading crimson of the sky General Spielsdorf’s letter was so 
extraordinary, so vehement, and in some places so self-contradictory, 
that I read it twice over—the second time aloud to my fatter—and was 
still unable to account for it, except by supposing that grief had un¬ 
settled his mind. 

It said, “ I have lost my darling daughter, for as such I loved her 
During the last days of dear Bertha’s illness I was not able to write to 
you Before then I had no idea of her danger I hate lost her, and 
now learn all, too late She died m the peace of innocence, and in the 
glorious hope of a blessed futurity. The fiend who betrayed our m- 
fatutated hospitality has done it all I thought 1 was receiving into 
my house innocence, gaiety, a charming companion for my lost Bertha 
Heavens! what a fool have I been 1 I thank God my child died with¬ 
out a suspicion of the cause of her sufferings. She is gone without so 
much as conjecturing the nature of her illness, and the accursed passion 
of the agent of all this misery. I devote my remaining days to tracking 
and extin guishin g a fhonster. I am told I may hope to accomplish 
my righteous and merciful purpose. At present there is scarcely a 
gleam of light to guide me. I curse my conceited incredulity, my 
despicable affectation of superiority, my blmdxiess, my obstinacy—all 

87 
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—too late I cannot write or talk collectedly now I am distracted 
So soon as I shall have a little recovered, I mean to devote myself for a 
nme to enquiry, which may possibly lead me as far as Vienna Some 
time in the autumn,' - two months hence, or earlier if I live, I will see 
you—that is, if you permit me; I will then tell you all that I scarce 
dare put upon paper now Farewell Pray for me, dear friend ” 

In these terms ended this strange letter Though I had never seen 
Bertha Rhemfeldt, my eyes filled with tears at the sudden intelligence, 
I was startled, as well as profoundly disappointed 

The sun had now set, and it was twilight by the tune I had returned 
the Geneial’s letter to my father 

It was a soft clear evening, and we loitered, speculating upon the 
possible meanings of the violent and incoherent sentences which I had 
just been reading We had nearly a mile to walk before reaching the 
road that passes the schloss in front, and by that tune the moon was 
shinin g brilliantly At the drawbridge we met Madame Perrodon and 
Mademoiselle De LafontaiHe, who had come out, without their bonnets, 
to enjoy the exquisite moonlight 

We heard their voices gabbling in animated dialogue as we 
approached We joined them at the drawbridge, and turned about to 
admire with them the beautiful scene 

The glade through which we had just walked lay before us. At our 
left the narrow road wound away under clumps of lordly trees, and was 
lost to sight amid the thickening forest At the right the same road 
crosses the steep and picturesque bridge, near which stands a ruined 
tower, which once guarded that pass ; and beyond the bridge an abrupt 
eminence uses, covered with trees, and showing in the shadow some 
grey ivy-clustered rocks. 

Over the sward and low grounds, a thin film of mist was stealing, like 
moke, marking the distances with a transparent veil, and here and 
there we could see the river faintly flashing in the moonlight 

No softer, sweeter scene could be imagined The news I had just 
heard made it melancholy, but nothing could disturb its character of 
profound serenity, and the enchanted glory and vagueness of the 
prospect 

My father, who enjoyed the picturesque, and I, stood looking in 
silence over the expanse beneath us The two good governesses, 
standing a little way behind us, discoursed upon the scene, and were 
eloquent upon the moon 

Madame Perrodon was fat, middle-aged, and romantic, and talked 
and sighed poeUcally Mademoiselle De Lafontaine—in right of her 
father, who was a German, assumed to be psychological, metaphysical, 
and something of a mystic—now declared that when the moon shone 
with a light so intense it was well known that'it indicated a special 
spiritual activity The effect of the full moon in such a state of brilliancy 
Was manifold. It acted on dreams, it acted on lunacy, it acted on 
nervous people, it had marvellous physical influences connected with 
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life Mademoiselle x elated that hpr cousm, who was mate of a mer chant 
ship, having taken a nap on deck on such a night, lying on his back, with 
h;s face full m the light of the moon, had wakened, after a dream of an 
old woman clawing him by the cheek, with his ffl features horribly drawn 
to one side, and his countenance had never quite recovered its 
equilibrium 

“ The moon, this night,” she said, “ is full of odyhc and magnetic 
influence—and see, when, you look behind you at the front of the 
schloss, how all its wmdows flash and twinkle with that silvery splendour, 
as if unseen hands had lighted up the rooms to receive fairy guests ” 
There are mdolent states of the spirits m which, indisposed to talk 
ourselves, the talk of others is pleasant to our listless ears , and I gazed 
on, pleased with the tinkle of the ladies' conversation, 

“ I have got into one of my moping moods to-night,” said my 
father, after a silence, and quoting Shakespeare, whom, by way of 
keeping up our English, he used to read aloud, he said — 

“ £ In truth I know not why I am so sad • 

It wearies me, you say it wearies you ; 

But how I got it—came by it * 

" I forget the rest But I feel as if some great misfortune wcie 
hanging over us I suppose the poor General’s afflicted letter has had 
something to do with it ” 

At this moment the unwonted sound of carnage wheels and many 
hoofs upon the road, arrested our attention. 

They seemed to be approaching from the high ground overlookmg 
the bridge, and very soon the equipage emerged from that point 
Two horsemen first crossed the bridge, then came a carriage drawn 
by four horses, and two men rode behind 
It seemed to be travelling carriage of a person of rank; and we w ere 
all immediately absorbed in watching that very unusual spectacle It 
became, in a few moments, greatly more interesting, for just as the 
carnage had passed the summit of the steep bridge, one of the leadeis, 
taking fright, communicated his panic to the rest, and, after a plunge 
or two, the whole team broke mto a wild gallop together, and dashing 
between the horsemen who rode m front, came thundering along the 
road towards us with the speed of a hurricane 
The excitement of the scene was made more painful by the cleai, 
long-drawn screams of a female voice from the carnage window 
We all advanced m curiosity and horror, my father in silence, the 
rest with various ejaculations of terror 
Our suspense did not last long Just before you reach the castle 
drawbridge, on the route they were coming, there stands by the road¬ 
side a magnificent lime tree, on the other stands an ancient stone cross, 
at sight of which the horses, now going at a pace that was perfectly 
frightful, swerved so as to bring the wheel over the projecting roots of 
the tree. 
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I knew what was coming. I covered my eyes, unable to see it out, 
and turned my head away; at the same moment I heard a cry from my 
lady-friends, who had gone on a little 

Curiosity opened my $yes, and I saw a scene of utter confusion Two 
of the horses were on the ground, the carriage lay upon its side, with 
two wheels m the air, the men were busy removing the traces, and a 
lady, with a commanding air and figure had got out, and stood with 
clasped hands, raising the handkerchief that was in them every now 
and then to her eyes. Through the carnage door was now lifted a 
young lady, who appeared to be lifeless My dear old father was 
already beside the elder lady, with his hat in his hand, evidently tender¬ 
ing his aid and the resources of his schloss. The lady did not appear 
to hear him, or to have eyes for anything but the slender girl who was 
being placed against the slope of the bank 

I approached; the young lady was apparently stunned, but she was 
certainly not dead. My father, who piqued himself on being something 
of a physician, had just had his fingers to her wrist and assured the 
lady,*who declared herself her mother, that her pulse, though faint and 
irregular, was undoubtedly still distinguishable. The lady clasped her 
hands and looked upward, as if m a momentaiy transport of gratitude, 
but immediately she broke out agam m that theatrical way which is, I 
believe, natural to some people 

She was what is called a fine-looking woman for her time of life, and 
must have been handsome, she was tall, but not thin, and dressed in 
black velvet, and looked rather pale, but with a proud and co mmandin g 
countenance, though now agitated strangely. 

“ Was ever being so born to calamity ? ” I heard her say, with 
clasped hands, as I came up. “ Here am I, on a journey of life and 
death, in prosecuting which to lose an horn is possibly to lose all My 
child will not have recovered sufficiently to resume her route for who 
can say how long. I must leave her, I cannot, dare not, delay. How 
far on, sir, can you tell, is the nearest village ? I must leave her there, 
and shall not see my darling, or even hear of her till my return, three 
months hence.” 

I plucked my father by the coat, and whispered earnestly m his ear, 
“ Oh! papa, pray f ask her to let her stay with us—it would be so 
delightful Do, pray ” 

“ If Madame will entrust her child to the care of my daughter, and 
of her good gouvernante, Madame Perrodon, and permit her to remain 
as our guest, under my charge, until her return, it will confer a distinc¬ 
tion and an obligation upon us, and we shall treat her with all the care 
and devotion which so sacred a trust deserves.” 

“ I cannot do that, sir, it would be to task your kindness and 
chivalry too cruelly,” said the lady, distractedly. „ 

“ It would, on the contrary, be to confer on us a very great kindness 
at the moment when we most need it. My daughter has just been 
disappointed by a cruel misfortune, in a visit from which she had long 
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anticipated a great deal of happiness If you confide this young lady 
to our care it will be her best consolation The nearest village on your 
route is distant, and affords no such inn as you think of placing your 
daughter at, you cannot allow her to continue her journey for any 
considerable distance without danger. If, as you say, you cannot 
suspend your journey, you must part with her to-night, and nowhere 
could you do so with more honest assurances of care and tenderness 
than here ” 

There was something in this lady’s air and appearance so distin¬ 
guished, and even imposing, and m her manner so engaging, as to 
impress one, quite apart from the dignity of her equipage, with a con¬ 
viction that she was a person of consequence 

By this time the carriage was replaced in its upnght position, and 
horses, quite tractable, m the traces agam 

The lady threw on her daughter a glance which I fancied was not 
quite so affectionate as one might have anticipated from the beginning 
of the scene, then she Beckoned slightly to my father, and withdrew 
two or three steps with him out of hearing; and talked to bun ifllth a 
fixed and stem countenance, not at all like that with winch she had 
hitherto spoken 

I was filled with wonder that my father did not seem to perceive the 
change, and also unspeakably curious to learn what it could be that she 
was speaking, almost m his ear, with so much earnestness and rapidity. 

Two or three minutes at most, I think, she remained thus employed, 
then she turned, and a few steps hi ought her to where her daughter lay, 
supported by Madame Perrodon She kneeled beside her for a moment 
and whispered, as Madame supposed, a little benediction m her ear , 
then hastily kissing her, she stepped into her carriage, the door was 
closed, the footmen m stately lsvenes jumped up behind, the outriders 
spurred on, the postilions cracked their whips, the horses plunged and 
broke suddenly mto a furious canter that threatened soon agam to 
become a gallop, and the carriage whirled away, followed at the same 
rapid pace by the two horsemen in the rear 

HI 

We Compare Notes 

We followed the cortege with our eyes until it was swiftly lost to sight 
in the misty wood ; and the very sound of the hoofs and wheels died 
away in the silent night air 

Nothing remained to assure us that the adventure had not been an 
illusion of a moment but the young lady, who just at that moment 
opened her eyes I could not see, for her face was turned from me, 
but she raised hej; head, evidently looking about her, and I heard a 
very sweet voice ask complamingly, “ Where is mamma ? ” 

Our good Madame Perrodon answered tenderly, and added some 
comfortable assurances. 
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I then heard her ask f 

“ Where am I 5 What is this place ? ” and after that she said, ** I 
don’t see the carnage , and Matska, where is she ? ” 

Madame answered all her questions in so far as she understood 
them, and gradually the young lady remembered how the misadven¬ 
ture came about, and was glad to hear that no one in, or in attendance 
on, the carriage was hurt, and on learning that her mamma had left 
her here, till her return m about three months, she wept 

I was going to add my consolations to those of Madame Perrodon 
when Mademoiselle De Lafontame placed her hand upon my arm, saying 

“ Don’t approach, one at a time is as much as she can at piesent 
converse with, a very little excitement would possibly overpower 
her now ” 

As soon as she is comfortably in bed, I thought, I will run up to her 
room and see her 

My father m the meantime had sent a servant on horseback for the 
physician, who lived about two leagues away, and a bedroom was 
being prepared for the young lady’s reception 

The stranger now rose, and leaning on Madame’s arm, walked 
slowly over the drawbridge and into the castle gate 

In the hall, servants waited to receive her, and she was conducted 
forthwith to her room 

The room we usually sat in as our drawing-room is long, having 
four windows, that looked over the moat and drawbridge, upon the 
forest scene I have just described 

It is furnished in old carved oak, with large carved cabinets, and the 
chairs are cushioned with crimson Utrecht velvet The walls are 
covered with tapestry, and surrounded with great gold frames, the 
figures being as large as life, in ancient and very curious costume, and 
the subjects represented are hunting, hawking and generally festive. 
It is not too stately to be extremely comfortable, and here we had our 
tea, for with his usual patriotic leanings he insisted that the national 
beverage should make its appearance regulaily with our coffee and 
chocolate 

We sat here this night, and with candles lighted, were talking over 
the adventure of the evening 

Madame Perrodon and Mademoiselle De Lafontame were both of 
our party The young stranger had hardly lam down in her bed when 
she sank into a deep sleep, and those ladies had left her in the care of 
a servant. 

“ How do you like our guest ? ” I asked, as soon as Madame entered. 
“ Tell me all about her ? ” 

“ I like her extremely,” answered Madame, “ she is, I almost think 
the prettiest creature I ever saw, about your age, and so gentle and 
nice.” 

“ She is absolutely beautiful,” threw in Mademoiselle, who had 
peeped for a moment into the stranger’s room 
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u And such a sweet voice * 55 added Madame Perrodon. 

“ Did you remark a woman m the carriage, after it was set up again, 

who did not get out,” inquired Mademoiselle, “ but only looked from 

the window ” 

* 

No, we had not seen her 

Then she described a hideous black woman, with a sort of coloured 
turban on her head, who was gazing all the time from the carnage 
window, noddmg and grinning derisively towards the ladies, with 
gleaming eyes and large white eye-balls, and her teeth set as if m fury. 

“ Did you remark what an ill-looking pack of men the servants were 
asked Madame 

“ Yes,” said my father, who had just come in, “ ugly, hang-dog 
looking fellows, as ever I beheld in my life I hope they mayn’t 
rob the poor lady m the forest They are clever rogues, however, 
they got everything to rights in a minute ” 

“ I dare say they are worn out with too long travelling,” said 
Madame “ Besides looking wicked, their faces were so strangely 
lean, and dark, and sullen * I am very curious, I own , but I dare say 
the young lady will tell us all about it to-morrow, if she is sufficiently 
recovered ” 

“ I don’t think she will,” said my father, with a mysterious smile, 
and a little nod of his head, as if he knew more about it than he cared 
to tell us 

This made me all the more inquisitive as to what had passed between 
him and the lady in the black velvet, in the brief but earnest interview 
that had immediately preceded her departure 

We were scarcely alone, when I entreated him to tell me He did 
not need much pressmg 

“ There is no particular reason why I should not tell you. She 
expressed a reluctance to trouble us with the care of her daughter, 
saymg she was m delicate health, and nervous, but not subject to any 
kind of seizure—she volunteered that—nor to any illusion, being, m 
fact, perfectly sane ” 

“ How very odd to say all that! ” I interpolated cc It was so 
unnecessary ” 

“ At all events it was said,” he laughed, “ and as you wish to know 
all that passed, which was mdeed very little, I tell yoi1 She then said, 
‘ I am making a long journey of vital importance ’—she emphasized 
the word—‘rapid and secret, I shall return for my child in three 
months , in the meantime, she will be silent as to who we are, whence 
we come, and whither we are travelling ’ That is all she said She 
spoke very pure French When she said the word c secret,’ she paused 
for a few seconds, looking sternly, her eyes fixed on mine I fancy she 
makes a great point of that You saw how quickly she was gone I hope 
I have not done a very foolish thing, in taking charge of the young lady ” 

For my part, I was delighted I was longmg to see and talk to her, 
and only waiting till the doctor should give me leave You, who live 
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in towns, can have no idea how great an event the introduction of a 
new friend is, in such a solitude as,surrounded us 
The doctor did not arrive till nearly one o’clock; but I could no 
more have gone to my bed and slept, than I could have overtaken, on 
foot, the carriage in wjnch the princess in black velvet had driven away 
When the physician came down to the drawing-room, it was to 
report very favourably upon his patient. She was now sitting up, her 
pulse quite regular, apparently perfectly well She had sustained no 
injury, and the little shock to her nerves had passed away quite harm¬ 
lessly. There could be no harm certainly in my seemg her, if we both 
wished it; and, with this permission, I sent, forthwith, to know whether 
she would allow me to visit her for a few minutes in her room 
The servant returned immediately to say that she desired no thing more 
You may be sure I was not long m availing myself of this permission 
Our visitor lay in one of the handsomest rooms in the schloss It 
was, perhaps a little stately There was a sombre piece of tapestry 
opposite the foot of the bed, representing Cleopatra with the asps to 
her bosom; and other solemn classic scenes were displayed, a little 
faded, upon the other walls But there was gold carving, and rich and 
varied colour enough m the other decorations of the room, to more 
than redeem the gloom of the old tapestry 
There were candles at the bed side She was sittmg up, her slender 
pretty figure enveloped in the soft silk dressing-gown, embioidered 
with flowers, and lined with thick quilted silk, which her mother had 
thrown over her feet as she lay upon the ground 
What was it that, as I reached the bed side and had just begun my 
little greeting, struck me dumb in a moment, and made me recoil a 
step or two from before her ? I will tell you 
I saw the very face which had visited me m my childhood at night, 
which remained so fixed in my memory, and on which I had for so 
many years so often ruminated with horror, when no one suspected of 
what I was thinking 

It was pretty, even beautiful ; and when I first beheld it, wore the 
same melancholy expression. 

But this almost instantly lighted into a strange fixed smile of 
recognition 

There was a silence of fully a minute, and then at length she spoke; 
1 could not 

“ How wonderful 1 ” she exclaimed. “ Twelve years ago, I saw 
your face in a dream, and it has haunted me ever smce ” 

“ Wonderful indeed 1 ” I repeated, overcoming with an effort the 
horror that had for a time suspended my utterances. “ Twelve years 
ago, m vision or reality, I certainly saw you. I could not forget your 
face It has remained before my eyes ever since.” 

*t®3er smile had softened Whatever I had fancied strange in it, 'Was 
gone, and it and her dimpling cheeks were now delightfully pretty and 
Intelligent 
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I felt reassured, and continued more m the vein which hospitality 
indicated, to bid her welcome, and to tell her how much pleasure her 
accidental arrival had given us all, and especially what a happiness it 
was to me 

I took her hand as I spoke I was a little shy, as lonely people are, 
but the situation made me eloquent, and even bold. She pressed my 
hand, she laid hers upon it, and her eyes glowed, as, looking hastily 
into mine, she smiled agam, and blushed 

She answered my welcome very prettily I sat down beside her, 
still wondering, and she said : 

“ I must tell you my vision about you , it is so very strange that you 
and I should have had, each of the other so vivid a dream, that each 
should have seen, I you and you me, looking as we do now, when of 
course we both were mere children I was a child, about sis years old, 
and I awoke from a confused and troubled dream, and found myself in 
a room, unlike my nursery, wainscoted clumsily m some dark wood, 
and with cupboards an4 bedsteads, and chairs, and benches placed 
about it The beds were, I thought, all empty, and the room jtself 
without any one but myself m it, and I, after looking about me for 
some time, and admiring especially an iron candlestick, with two 
branches, which I should certainly know agam, crept under one of the 
beds to reach the window, but as I got from under the bed, I heard 
some one crying, and looking up, while I was still upon my knees, I 
saw you —most assuredly you—as I see you now, a beautiful young 
lady, with golden hair and large blue eyes, and lips—your lips—you, 
as you are here Your looks won me, I climbed on the bed and put 
my arms about vou, and I think we both fell asleep I was aroused 
by a scream; you were sitting up screaming I was frightened, and 
slipped down upon the ground, and, it seemed to me, lost conscious¬ 
ness for a moment, and when I came to myself, I was again m my 
nursery at home Your face I have never forgotten since. I could 
not be misled by mere resemblance You are the lady whom I 
then saw ” 

It was now my turn to relate mr corresponding vision, which I did, 
to the undisguised wonder of my new acquaintance 

“ I don’t know which should be most afraid of the other,” she said, 
again smiling “ If you were less pretty I think I should be very much 
afraid of you, but bemg as you are, and you and I both so young, I feel 
only that I have made your acquaintance twelve years ago, and have 
already a right to jmur intimacy, at all events, it does seem as if we 
were destined, from our earliest childhood, to be friends I wonder 
whether you feel as strangely drawn towards me as I do to you ; I have 
never had a friend—shall I find one now ? ” She sighed, and her 
fine dark eyes gazed passionately on me. 

Now the truth’is, I felt rather unaccountably towards the beautiful 
stranger I did feel, as she said, “ drawn towards her,” but there was 
also something of repulsion. In this ambiguous feeling, however, the 
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sense of attraction immensely prevailed. She interested and won me 
she was so beautiful and so indescribably engaging 

I perceived now something of languor and exhaustion ste aling over' 
her, and hastened to bid her good-night 
“ The doctor thinks, v I added, “ that you ought to have a maid to 
sit up with you to-night, one_ of ours is waiting, and you will find her 
a very useful and quiet creature ” 

“ How kind of you, but I could not sleep, I never could with an 
attendant in the room I shan’t require any assistance—and, shall I 
confess my weakness, I am haunted with a terror of robbers. Our 
house was robbed once, and two servants murdered, so I always lock 
my door It has become a habit—and you look so kind I know you 
will forgive me. I see there is a key in the lock ” 

She held me close in her pretty arms for a moment and whispered 
in my ear, “ Good-mght, darling, it is very hard to part with you, but 
good-night, to-morrow, but not early, I shall see you again ” 

She sank back on the pillow with a sigh, and her fine eyes followed 
me ^ith a fond and melancholy gaze, and she murmured again “ Good- 
mght, dear fiiend ” 

Young people like, and even love, on impulse I was flattered by the 
evident, though as yet undeserved, fondness she showed me I liked 
the confidence with which she at once received me She was deter¬ 
mined that we should be very dear friends 
Next day came and we met again I was delighted with my com¬ 
panion , that is to say, m many respects. 

Her looks lost nothing in daylight—she was certainly the most 
beautiful creature I had ever seen, and the unpleasant remembrance of 
the face presented in my early dream, had lost the effect of the first 
unexpected recognition 

She confessed that she had experienced a similar shock on seeing me, 
and precisely the same faint antipathy that had mingled with my ad¬ 
miration of her. We now laughed together over our momentary 
horrors. 

IV 

Her Habits— A Saunter 

I told you that I was charmed with her m most particulars 
There were some that did not please me so well 
She was above the middle height of women I shall begm by 
describing her * She was slender, and wonderfully graceful Except 
that her movements were languid— very languid—mdeed, there was 
nothing in her appearance to indicate an invalid Her complexion was 
, ri<?b and brilliant ; her features were small and beautifully formed, 
hit -eyes large, dark, and lustrous, her hair was quite wonderful, I 
• never, saw hair so magnificently thick and long when it was down about 
'hk shoulders ; I have often placed my hands under it, and laughed 
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with wonder at its weight It was exquisitely fine and soft, and m 
colour a rich very dark brown., with something of gold I loved to let 
it down, tumbling with its own weight, as, in her room, she lay back in 
her chair talking m her sweet low voice, I used to fold and braid it, 
and spread it out and play with it Heavens 1 If I had but known all* 
I said there were particulars which did not please me* I have told 
you that her confidence won me the first night I saw her , but I found 
that she exercised with respect to herself, her mother, her history, 
everything m fact connected with her life, plans, and people, an ever- 
wakeful reserve I dare say I was unreasonable, perhaps I was wrong , 
I dare say I ought to have respected the solemn injunction laid upon my 
father by the stately lady m black velvet But curiosity is a restless and 
unscrupulous passion, and no one girl can endure, with patience, that 
her’s should be baffled by another What harm could it do anyone to 
tell me what I so ardently desired to know ? Had she no trust m my 
good sense or honour ? Why would she not believe me when I 
assured her, so solemnly, that I would not divulge one syllable of what 
she told me to any mortal breathing 
There was a coldness, it seemed to me, beyond her years, m her 
smiling melancholy persistent refusal to afford me the least ray of light 
I cannot say we quarrelled upon this point, for she would not quarrel 
upon any It was, of course, very unfair of me to press her, very ill- 
bred, but I really could not help it, and I might just as well have let 
it alone 

What she did tell me amounted, m my unconscionable estimation— 
to nothing 

It was all summed up m three very vague disclosures 
First —Her name was Camilla 
Second —Her family was very ancient and noble 
Tmrd —Her home lay m the direction of the west 
She would not tell me the name of her family, nor their armorial 
bearings, nor the name of their estate, nor even that of the country 
they lived m 

You are not to suppose that I worried her incessantly on these 
subjects I watched opportunity, and rather insinuated than urged 
my inquiries Once or twice, indeed, I did attack her more directly 
But no matter what my tactics, utter failure was invariably the result 
Reproaches and caresses were all lost upon her But I must add this, 
that her evasion was conducted with so pretty a melancholy and de¬ 
precation, with so many, and even passionate declarations of her liking 
for me, and trust m my honour, and with so many promises that I 
should at last know all, that I could not find it in my heart long to be 
offended with her 

She used to place her pretty arms about my neck, draw me to her, 
and laying her cheek to mme, murmur with her lips near my ear, 
cc Dearest, your little heart is wounded, think me not cruel because I 
obey the irresistible law of my strength and weakness, if your dear 
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heart is wounded, my wild heart bleeds with yours. Ia the rapture of 
my enormous humiliation I live in your warn life, and you shall die— 
die, sweetly die—mto mine I cannot help it, as I draw near to you, 
you, in your turn, vnll draw near to others, and learn the rapture of 
that cruelty, which yet is love ; so, for a while, seek to know no more of 
me and mine, but trust me with all your loving spirit ” 

And when she had spoken such a rhapsody, she would press me more 
closely in her trembling embrace, and her bps in soft kisses gently 
glow upon my cheek 

Her agitations and her language were unintelligible to me 

From these foolish embraces, which were not of very frequent 
occurrence, I must allow, 1 used to wish to extricate myself; but my 
energies seemed to fail me Her murmured words sounded like a 
lullaby m my ear, and soothed my resistance mto a trance, from which 
I only seemed to recover myself when she withdrew her arms 

In these mysterious moods I did not like her I experienced a 
strange tumultuous excitement that was pleasurable, ever and anon, 
mmgled with a vague sense of fear and disgust I had no distinct 
thoughts about her while such scenes lasted, but I was conscious of a 
love growing into adoration, and also of abhorrence. This I know is 
paradox, but I can make no other attempt to explain the feeling. 

I now write, after an interval of more than ten years, with a trembling 
hand, with a confused and horrible recollection of certain occurrences 
.and situations, in the ordeal through which I was unconsciously 
passmg, though with a vivid and very sharp remembrance of the main 
current of my story But, I suspect, m all lives there are certain 
emotional scenes, those in which our passions have been most wildly 
and terribly roused, that are of all others the most vaguely and diml y 
temembered 

Sometimes after an hour of apathy, my strange and beautiful com¬ 
panion would take my hand and hold it with a fond pressure, renewed 
agam and again; blushing softly, gazing m my face with languid and 
burning eyes, and breathing so fast that her dress rose and fell with the 
tumultuous respiration. It was like the ardour of a lover, it em¬ 
barrassed me; it was hateful and yet overpowering, and with gloating 
eyes she drew nfe to her, and her hot lips travelled along my cheek in 
kisses, and she would whisper, almost in sobs, “ You are mine, you 
shall be mine, and you and I are one for ever.” Then she has thrown 
herself back m her chair, with her small hands over her eyes, leaving 
me trembling 

“ Are we related,” I used to ask, “ what can you mean by all this ? 
I remind you perhaps of some one whom you love; but you must not, 
I hate it, I don’t know you—I don’t know myself when you look so 
and talk so.” 

She used to sigh at my vehemence, then turn" away and drop my 
hand. 

Respecting these very extraordinary manifestations I strove in vain 
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to form any satisfactory theory—I could not refer them to affectation 
or tnck It was unmistakably the momentary breaking out of suppressed 
instinct and emotion. Was she, notwithstanding her mother’s volun¬ 
teered denial, subject to brief visitations of msamtv, or was there here 
a disguise and a romance ? I had read in old story books of such 
things. What if a boyish lover had found his way into the house, and 
sought to prosecute his suit in masquerade, with the assistance of a 
clever old adventuress. But, there were many things against this 
hypothesis, highly interesting as it was to my vanity 

I could boast of no little attentions such as masculine gallantry 
delights to offer. Between these passionate moments there were long 
intervals of common-place, of gaiety, of brooding melancholy, during 
which, except that I detected her eyes so full of melancholy fire, 
following me, at times I might have been as nothing to her Except 
in these brief periods of mystenous excitement her ways were girlish, 
and there was always a languor about her, quite incompatible with a 
masculine system in a state of health 

In some respects hei habits weie odd. Perhaps not so singular ftt 
the opinion of a town lady like you, as they appeared to us rustic 
people She used to come down very late, generally not till one 
o’clock, she would then take a cup of chocolate, but eat nothing, we 
then went out for a walk, which was a mere saunter, and she seemed, 
almost immediately, exhausted, and either returned to the schloss or 
sat on one of the benches that were placed, here and there, among the * 
trees This was a bodily languor m which her mind did not sympathise. 
She was always an animated talker, and very intelligent. 

She sometimes alluded for a moment to her own home, or men¬ 
tioned an adventure or situation, or an early recollection, which indi¬ 
cated a people of strange manners, and described customs of which we 
knew nothing I gathered from these chance hints that her native 
country was much moie remote than I had at first fancied. 

As we sat thus one afternoon under the trees a funeral passed us by 
It was that of a pretty young girl, whom I had often seen, the daughter 
of one of the rangers of the forest The poor man was walking behind 
the coffin of his darling, she was his only child, and Jie looked quite 
heartbroken. Peasants walking two-and-two came behind, they were 
smgmg a funeral hymn 

I rose to mark my respect as they passed, and joined in the hymn 
they were very sweetly smgmg. 

My companion shook me a little roughly, and I turned surprised. 

She said brusquely, ” Don’t you perceive how discordant that is ? ” 

“ I think it very sweet, on the conn ary,” I answered, vexed at the 
interruption, and very uncomfortable, lest the people who composed 
the little procession should observe and resent what was passmg. 

I resumed, therefore, instantly, and was again interrupted. “ You 
pierce my eais,” said Canmlla, almost angrily, and stopping her ears 
with hear tmy fingers. “ Besides, how can you tell that your religion and 
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mine are the same, your forms wpund me, and I hate funerals What 
a fuss 1 Why, you must die— everyone must die, and all are happier 
when they do Come home ” 

“ My father has gone on with the clergyman to the churchyard I 
tnought you knew she was to be buned to-day ” 

“ She ? I don’t trouble my head about peasants I don’t know who 
she is,” answered Carmilla, with a flash from her fine eyes 
“ She is the poor girl who fancied she saw a ghost a fortnight ago, 
and has been dying ever since, nil yesterday, when she expired ” 

“ Tell me nothing about ghosts I shan’t sleep to-night if you do ” 
“ I hope there is no plague or fever coming, all this looks very like 
it,” I continued “ The swineherd’s young wife died only a week ago, 
and she thought something seized her by the throat as she lay m her 
bed, and nearly strangled her Papa says such horrible fancies do 
accompany some forms of fever She was quite well the day before 
She sank afterwards, and died before a week ” 

“ Well, her funeral is over, I hope, and her hymn sung, and our 
ears shan’t be tortuied with that discord and jargon It has made me 
nervous. Sit down here, beside me; sit close, hold my hand, press 
it hard—hard—harder ” 

We had moved a little back, and had come to another seat 
She sat down Her face underwent a change that alarmed and even 
terrified me for a moment It darkened, and became horribly livid, 
' her teeth and hands were clenched, and she frowned and compressed 
her bps, while she stared down upon the ground at her feet, and 
trembled all over with a continued shudder as irrespressible a§ ague 
All her energies seemed strained to suppress a fit, with which mt was 
then breathlessly tugging; and at length a low convulsive cry of 
suffering broke from her, and gradually the hysteria subsided. “There 1 
That comes of strangling people with hymns 1 ” she said at last. “Hold 
me, hold me still. It is passmg away.” 

And so gradually it did, and perhaps to dissipate the sombre 
impression which the spectacle had left upon me, she became unusually 
animated and chatty; and so we got home 
This was thedirst time I had seen her exhibit any definable symptoms 
of that delicacy of health which her mother had spoken of. It was the 
first time, also, I had seen her exhibit anything like temper. 

Both passed away like a summer cloud, and never but once after- 
-wards did I witness on her part a momentary sign of anger. I will 
tell you how it happened 

She and I were looking out of one of the long drawing-room windows, 
when there entered the court-yard, over the drawbridge, a figure of a 
wanderer whom I knew very well. He used to visit the schloss 
generally twice a year 

ft was the figure of a hunchback, with the sharp lean features that 
generally accompany deformity. He wore a pointed black beard, and 
fie was s mi l in g from ear to ear, shoeing his white fangs. He was 
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, dressed in buff, black, and scarlCt, and crossed with more stiaps and 
belts than I could count, from which hung all manner of dungs 
Behind, he carried a magic-lantern, and two boxes, which I well knew, 
in one of which was a salamander, and in the other a mandrake These 
monsters used to make my father laugh They were compounded of 
parts of monkeys, parrots, squirrels, fish, and hedgehogs, dried and 
stitched together with great neatness and startling effect He had a 
fiddle, a box of conjuring apparatus, a pair of foils and masks attached 
to his belt, several other mysterious cases dangling about him, and a 
black staff with copper ferrules in his hand His companion was a 
rough spare dog, that followed at his heels, but stopped short, sus¬ 
piciously at the drawbridge, and in a htde while began to howl dismally. 

In the meantime, the mountebank, standing in the midst of the court¬ 
yard, raised his grotesque hat, and made us a very ceremonious bow, 
paying his compliments very volubly in execrable French, and German 
not much better Then, disengaging his fiddle, he began to scrape a 
hvely air, to which he sang with a merry discord, dancing with ludicrous 
airs and activity, that made me laugh, m spite of the dog’s howling 

Then he advanced to the window with many smiles and salutations, 
and his hat m his left hand, his fiddle under his arm, and with a fluency 
that never took breath, he grabbed a long advertisement of all his 
accomplishments, and the resources of the various arts which he placed 
at our service, and the curiosities and entertainments which it was m 
his power, at our bidding to display 

“ Will your ladyships be pleased to buy an amulet against the oupire, 
which is going like the wolf, I hear, through these woods,” he said, 
dropping his hat on the pavement “ They are dymg of it right and 
left, and here is a charm that never fails, only pinned to the pillow, 
and you may laugh in his face ” 

These charms consisted of oblong slips of vellum, with cabalistic 
ciphers and diagrams upon them 

Carmilla instantly purchased one, and so did I. 

He was looking up, and we were s miling down upon him, amused, 
at least, I can answer for myself His piercing black eye, as he looked 
up in our faces, seemed to detect some thing that cfixed for a moment 
his curiosity 

In an instant he unrolled a leather case, full of all manner of odd 
little steel instruments 

“ See here, my lady,” he said, displaying it, and addressing me, “ I 
profess, among other things less useful, the art of dentistry Plague 
take the dog 1 ” he mterpolated. “ Silence, beast! He howls so that 
your ladyships can scarcely hear a word. Your noble friend, the young 
lady at your right, has the sharpest tooth—long, thin, pomted, like an 
awl, like a needle ; ha, ha 1 With my sharp and long sight, as I look 
up, I have seen it distmedy; now if it happens to hurt the young lady, 
and I think it must, here am I, here are my file, my punch, my nippers, 
I will make it round and blunt, if her ladyship pleases, no longer the 
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tooth of a fish, but of a beautiful youflg lady as she is. Hey ? Is the 
young lady displeased 5 Have I been too bold? Have I offended 
her ?” 

The young lady, indeed, looked very angry as she drew back from 
the window. 

“ How dares that mountebank insult us so ? Where is your father ? 
I shall demand redress from him My father would have had the 
wretch tied up to the pump, and flogged with a cart-whip, and burnt 
to the bones with the castle brand ! ” 

She retired from the window a step or two, and sat down, and had 
hardly lost sight of the offender, when her wrath subsided as suddenly 
as it had risen, and she gradually recovered her usual tone, and seemed 
to forget the little hunchback and his follies 

My father was out of spirits that evening On coming m he told us 
that there had been another case very similar to the two fatal ones 
which had lately occurred. The sister of a young peasant on his 
estate, only a mile away, was very ill, had been, as she described it, 
attacked very nearly m the same way, and was now slowly but steadily 
sinking 

“ All this,” said my father, “ is strictly referable to natural causes. 
These poor people infect one another with their superstitions, and so 
repeat in imagination the images of terror that have infested their 
neighbours.” 

“ But that very circumstance frightens one horribly,” said Canmlla. 

“ How so ? ” inquired my father 

“ I am so afraid of fancying I see such things, I think it would be 
as bad as reality ” 

“ We are in God’s hands; no thin g can happen without His per¬ 
mission, and all will end well for those who love Him. He is our 
faithful creator; He has made us all, and will take care of us ” 

“ Creator 1 Nature ! ” said the young lady m answer to my gentle 
father. “ And this disease that invades the country is natural Nature. 
All things spring from Nature—don’t they ? All thin gs m the heaven, 
in the earth, and under the earth, act and live as Nature ordains ? 
I think so ” 

" The doctor said he would come heie to-day,” said my father, after 
a silence. “ I want to know what he thinks about it, and what he thinks 
we had better do.” 

“■Doctors never did me any good,” said Canmlla. 

“ Then you have been ill ? ” I asked. 

“ More ill than ever you were,” she answered. 

“ Long ago ? ” 

“ Yes, a long time. I suffered from this very illness; but I forget 
ill but my pain and weakness, and they were not so bad as are suffered 
in other diseases.” 

“ You were very young then ? ” 

“Idare say; let ns talk no more of kr Tm would not wound a 
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friend ? ” She looked languidly in my eyes, and passed her arm round 
my waist lovingly, and led me out" of the room. My father was busy 
over some papers near the window 

“ Why does your papa like to frighten us ? ” said the pretty girl, 
with a sigh and a little shudder. 

“ He doesn’t, dear Carmilla, it is the very furthest thing from his 
mind ” 

“ Are you afraid, dearest ? ” 

“ I should be very much if I fancied there was any real danger of 
my being attacked as those poor people were.” 

“ You are afraid to die ? ” 

“ Yes, every one is ” 

“ But to die as lovers may—to die together, so that they may live 
together. Girls are caterpillars while they live m the world, to be 
finally butterflies when the summer comes , but in the meantime there 
are grubs and larvae, don’t you see—each with their peculiar propensi¬ 
ties, necessities and structure. So says Monsieur Buffon, in his big 
book, in the next room ” ■* 

Later m the day the doctor came, and was closeted with papa for 
some time He was a skilful man, of sixty and upwards, he wore 
powder, and shaved his pale face as smooth as a pumpkin. He and 
papa emerged from the room together, and I heard papa laugh, and 
say as they came out. 

“ Well, I do wonder at a wise man like you. What do you say to 
hippognffs and dragons ? ” 

The doctor was smiling, and made answer, shaking his head— 

“ Nevertheless, life and death are mysterious states, and we know 
little of the resources of either.” 

And so they walked on, and I heard no more. I did not then know 
what the doctor had been broaching, but I think I guess it now. 


V 

A Wonderful Likeness 

This evening there arrived from Gratz the grave, dark-faced son of the 
picture-cleaner, with a horse and cart laden with two large packing- 
cases, having many pictures in each. It was a journey of ten leagues, 
and whenever a messenger arrived at the schloss from our little capital 
of Gratz, we used to crowd about him in the hall, to hear the news. 

This arrival created m our secluded quarters quite a sensation v The 
cases remained in the hall, and the messenger was taken charge of by 
the servants till he had eaten his supper. Then with assistants, and 
armed with hammer, nppmg chisel, and tumscrew, he met us in the 
hall, where we had assembled to witness the unpacking of the cases 
Carmilla sat looking listlessly on, while one after the other the old 
pictures, nearly all portraits, which had undergone the process of 
18 
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renovation, were brought to light My mother was of an old Hungarian 
family, and most of these pictures, which were about to be restored to 
their places, had come to us through her 
My father had a list t m his hand, from which he read, as the artist 
rummaged out the corresponding numbers I don’t know that the 
pictures were very good, but they were, undoubtedly very old, and 
some of them very curious also They had, for the most part, the 
merit of being now seen by me, I may say, for the first time, for the 
smoke and dust of time had all but obliterated them 
“ There is a picture that I have not seen yet,” said my father “ In 
one corner, at the top of it, is the name, as well as I could read, ‘Marcia 
Karnstem,’ and the date ‘ 1698 , ’ and I am curious to see how it has 
turned out ” 

I remembered it; it was a small picture, about a foot and a half high, 
and nearly square, without a frame; but it was so blackened by age 
that I could not make it out 

The artist now pioduced it, with evident pride It was quite 
beautiful; it was startling, it seemed to live It was the effigy of 
Carmilla 1 

“ Carmilla, dear, here is an absolute miracle Here you are, living, 
smiling, ready to speak, in this picture Isn’t it beautiful, papa? 
And see, even the little mole on her throat ” 

My father laughed, and said “ Certainly it is a wonderful likeness,” 
but he looked away, and to my surprise seemed but little struck by it, 
went on talking to the picture-cleaner, who was also some thing of an 
artist, and discoursed with intelligence about the portraits or other 
works, which his art had just brought into hght and colour, while I 
was more and more lost in wonder the more I looked at the picture, 

“ Will you let me hang this picture m my room, papa ? ” I asked. 

“ Certainly, dear,” said he, smiling, “ I’m very glad you think it so 
like It must be prettier even than I thought it, if it is ” 

The young lady did not acknowledge this pretty speech, did not 
seem to hear it She was leaning back m her seat, her fine eyes under 
their long lashes gazing on me in contemplation, and she smiled in a 
kind of rapture 

“ And now you can read quite plainly the name that is written in the 
corner It is not Marcia, it looks as if it was done in gold The name 
is Mircalla, Countess Karnstem, and this is a little coronet over it, and 
underneath A d. 1698 I am descended from the Karnsteins, that is, 
mamma was.” 

“ Ah! ” said the lady, languidly, “ so am I, I think, a very long 
descent, very ancient. Are there any Karnsteins living now ? ” 

“ None who bear the name, I believe The family were ruined, I 
believe, in some civil wars, long ago, but the rums of the castle are only 
about three miles away.” r 

“How interesting ! ” she said, languidly. “ But see what beautiful 
moonlight! ” She glanced through the hall door, which stood a little 
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open “ Suppose you take a little gamble round the court, and look 
down at the road and uver ” 

It is so like the night you came to us,” I said 
She sighed, smiling. 

She rose, and each with her arm about the other’s waist, we walked 
out upon the pavement 

In silence, slowly we walked down to the draw-bridge, where the 
beautiful landscape opened before us 
“ And so you were thinking of the night I came here ? ” she almost 
whispered “ Are you glad I came ? ” 

“ Delighted, dear Carmilla,” I answered 

“ And you ask for the picture you think like me, to hang in your 
room,” she murmured with a sigh, as she drew her arm closer about 
my waist, and let her pretty head sink upon my shoulder 

“ How romantic you are, Carmilla,” I said. “ Whenever you tell 
me your story, it will be made up chiefly of some one great romance ” 
She kissed me silently 

“ I am sure, Carmilla, you have been m love, that there is, at this 
moment, an affair of the heart going on ” 

“ I have been in love with no one, and never shall,” she whispered, 
“ unless it should be with you ” 

How' beautiful she looked in the moonlight! 

Shy and strange was the look with which she quickly hid her face in 
my neck and hair, with tumultuous sighs, that seemed almost to sob, 
and pressed in min e a hand that trembled 
Her soft cheek was glowing against mine, “ Darling, darling,” she 
murmured, “ I live in you, and you would die for me, I love you so ” 
I started from her. 

She was gazing on me with eyes from which all fire, all meaning had 
flown, and a face colourless and apathetic 
“ Is there a chill in the air, dear ? ” she said drowsily “ I almost 
shiver ; have I been dreaming ? Let us come m. Come, come, 
come in ” 

“ You look ill, Ca rmill a, a little faint. You certainly must take 
some wine,” I said. 

“ Yes, I will. I’m better now. I shall be quite well in a few 
minutes Yes, do give me a little wine,” answered Carmilla, as we 
approached the door. “ Let us look again for a moment, it is the last 
time, perhaps, I shall see the moonlight with you.” 

“ How do you feel now, dear Carmilla ? Are you really better ? ” 
I asked. 

I was be ginning to take alarm, lest she should have been stricken 
with the strange epidemic that they said had invaded the country 
about us , 

“ Papa would be grieved beyond measure,” I added, “ if he thought 

you were ever so little ill, without imm ediately letting us know We have 

a very skilful doctor near this, the physician who was with papa to-day.” 

* 
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“ I’m sure he is I know how kmd you all are, but, dear child, I 
am quite well again There is nothing ever wrong with me, but a 
little weakness. People say I am languid , I am incapable of exertipn, 
I can scarcely walk as far as a child of three years old , and every now 
and then the little strength I have falters, and I become as you have 
just seen me. But after all I am very easily set up again ; m a moment 
I am perfectly myself See how I have recovered ” 

So, mdeed, she had, and she and I talked a great deal, and very 
animated she was, and the remamder of that evening passed without 
any recurrence of what I called her infatuations I mean her crazy 
talk and looks, which embarrassed, and even frightened me. 

But there occurred that night an event which gave my thoughts quite 
a new turn, and seemed to startle even Carmilla’s languid nature into 
momentary energy. 


VI 

A Very Strange Agony 

When we got into the drawing-room, and had sat down to our coffee 
and chocolate, although Camilla did not take any, she seemed quite 
herself again and Madame, and Mademoiselle De Lafontame, joined 
us, and made a little card party, m the course of which papa came in for 
what he called his “ dish of tea.” 

" When the game was over he sat down beside Carmilla on the sofa, 
and asked her, a little anxiously, whether she had heard from her mother 
since her arrival 
She answered “ No ” 

He then asked her whether she knew where a letter would reach 
her at present. 

“ I cannot tell,” she answered, ambiguously, “ but I have been 
thinking of leaving you ; you have been already too hospitable and too 
kind to me. I have given you an infinity of trouble, and I should 
wish to take a carriage to-morrow, and post in pursuit of her, I know 
where I shall ultimately find her, although I dare not tell you ” 

“ But you must not dream of any such thing,” exclaimed my father, 
to my great relief “ We can’t afford to lose you so, and I won’t con¬ 
sent to your leaving us, except under the care of your mother, who was 
so good as to consent to your remaining with us till she should herself 
return. I should be quite happy if I knew that you heard from her; 
but this evening the accounts of the progress of the mysterious disease 
that has invaded our neighbourhood, grow even more alarming ; and 
my beautiful guest, I do feel the responsibility, unaided by advice 
from your mother, very much. But I shall do my best; and one thing 
is certain, that you must not think of leaving us without her distinct 
direction to that effect. We should suffer too much m parting from 
you to consent to it easily.” ^ 

“Thank you, sir, a thousand times for your hospitality,” she 
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answered, smiling bashfully “ You have all been too kind to me; I 
have seldom been so happy in all^ny life before, as m your beautiful 
chateau, under your care, and in the society of your dear daughter ” 

So he gallantly, m his old-fashioned way, kissed her hand, smiling, 
and pleased at her little speech. 

I accompanied Carmiha as usual to her room, and sat and chatted 
with her while she was preparing for bed 

“ Do you think,” I said, at length, “ that you will ever confide fully 
m me ? ” ” 

She turned round smiling, but made no answer, only continued to 
smile on me 

“ You won’t answer that ? ” I said. “ You can’t answer pleasantly: 
I ought not to have asked you ” 

“ You were quite right to ask me that, or anything You do not 
know how dear you are to me, or you could not think any confidence 
too great to look for But I am under vows, no nun half so awfully, 
and I dare not tell my story yet, even to you The time is very near 
when you shall know everything You will t hink me cruel, very selfish, 
but love is always selfish, the more ardent the more selfish How 
jealous I am you cannot know. You must come with me, loving me, 
to death; or else hate me, and still come with me, and hating me through 
death and after. There is no such word as indifference m my apathetic 
nature ” 

“ Now, Camilla, you are going to talk your wild nonsense again,”,I 
said hastily. 

“ Not I, silly little fool as I am, and full of whims and fancies; for 
your sake I’ll talk like a sage Were you ever at a ball ? ” 

“ No, how you do tun on What is it like ? How charming it 
must be ” 

“ I almost forget, it is years ago.” 

I laughed 

“ You are not so old Your first ball can hardly be forgotten yet.” 

“ I remember everything about it—with an effort I see it all, as 
divers see what is gomg on above them, through a medium, dense, 
ripp ling , but transparent There occurred that night what has con¬ 
fused the picture, and made its colours faint. I was all but assassmated 
m my bed, wounded here” she touched her breast, “ and never was the 
same since ” 

“ Were you near dying ? ” 

“Yes, very—a cruel love—strange love, that would have taken rhy 
life Love will have its sacrifices. No sacrifice without blood Let 
us go to sleep now; I feel so lazy. How can I get up just now and 
lock my door ? ” 

She was lying with her tiny hands buried in her rich wavy hair, 
under her cheek, her little head upon the pillow, and her glittering eyes 
followed me wherever I moved, with a kind of shy smile that I could 
not decipher. 
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I bid her good-night, and crept from the room with an uncomfortable 
sensation 

I often wondered whether our pretty guest ever said her prayers I 
certainly had never seen her upon her knees In the morning she never 
came down until long hfter our family prayers were over, and at night 
she never left the drawing-room to attend our brief evening prayers in 
the hall 

If it had not been that it had casually come out m one of our careless 
talks that she had been baptised, I should have doubted her being a 
Christian Religion was a subject on which I had never heard her 
speak a word. If I had known the world better, this particular neglect 
or antipathy would not have so much surprised me 

The precautions of nervous people are infectious, and persons of a 
like temperament are pretty sure, after a time, to imitate them I had 
adopted CamuUa’s habit of locking her bed-room door, having taken 
into my head all her whimsical alarms about midnight invaders, and 
prowling assassins I had also adopted her precaution of making a 
bripf search through her room, to satisfy herself that no lurking assassin 
or robber was “ ensconced ” 

These wise measures taken, I got into my bed and fell asleep A 
hght was burning in my room. This was an old habit, of very early 
date, and which no thin g could have tempted me to dispense with. 

Thus fortified I might take my rest in peace But dreams come 
through stone walls, hght up dark rooms, or darken hght ones, and 
then persons make their exits and their entrances as they please, and 
laugh at locksmiths 

I had a dream that night that was the beginning of a very strange 
agony 

I cannot call it a nightmare, for I was quite conscious of being asleep 
But I was equally conscious of bemg m my room, and lying in bed, 
precisely as I actually was. I saw, or fancied I saw, the room and its 
furniture just as I had seen it last, except that it was very dark, and I 
saw something moving round the foot of the bed, which at first I could 
not accurately distinguish But I soon saw that it was a sooty-black 
animal that resembled a monstrous cat It appeared to me about four 
or five feet long, dor it measured fully the length of the hearth-rug as 
it passed over it, and it continued to-ing and fro-ing with the lithe 
sinister restlessness of a beast in a cage I could not cry out, although 
as you may suppose, I was terrified Its pace was growing faster, 
and the room rapidly darker and darker, and at length so dark that I 
could no longer see anything of it but its eyes I felt it sprmg lightly 
on the bed The two broad eyes approached my face, and suddenly 
I felt a stinging pain as if two large needles darted, an inch or two 
apart, deep into my breast I waked with a scream The room was 
lighted by the candle that burnt there all through die night, and I saw 
a female figure standing at the foot of the bed, a little at the right side, 
’ll: was in‘a dark loose dress, and its hair was down and covered its 
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shoulders A block of stone cou !4 not have been more still There 
was not the shghtest stir of respiration As I stared at it, the figure 
appeared to have changed its place, and was now nearer the door; 
then, close to it, the door opened, and it passed>out. 

I was now relieved, and able to breathe and move My first thought 
was that Carmilla had been playmg me a trick, and that I had forgotten 
to secure my door I hastened to it, and found it locked as usual on 
the mside I was afraid to open it—I was horrified I sprang into 
my bed and covered my head up m the bed-clothes, and lay there 
more dead than alive till morning 


VII 

Descending 

It would be vain my attempting to tell you the horror with which, even 
now, I recall the occurrence of that night It was no such transitory 
terror as a dream leaves behind it It seemed to deepen by time, and 
communicated itself to the room and the very furniture that had en¬ 
compassed the apparition 

I could not bear next day to be alone for a moment I should have 
told papa, but for two opposite reasons At one time I thought he 
would laugh at my story, and I could not bear its bemg treated as a 
jest, and at another, I thought he might fancy that I had been attacked 
by die mysterious complaint which had mvaded our neighbourhood 
I had myself no misgivings of the kind, and as he had been rather an 
invalid for some time, I was afraid of alarming him 
I was comfortable enough with my good-natured companions, 
Madame Perrodon, and the vivacious Mademoiselle Lafontame. They 
both perceived that I was out of spirits and nervous, and at length I 
told them what lay so heavy at my heart 
Mademoiselle laughed, but I fancied that Madame Perrodon looked 
anxious. 

“ By-the-by,” said Mademoiselle, laughing, “ the long lime tree 
walk, behind Carmilla’s bedroom window, is haunted 1 55 

“ Nonsense ! 35 exclaimed Madame, who probably thought the theme 
rather inopportune, “ and who tells that story, my dear ? 35 , 

“ Martin says that he came up twice, when the old yard-gate was 
bemg repaired before sunrise, and twice saw the same female figure 
walking down the lime tree avenue ” 

“ So he well might, as long as there are cows to milk in the river 
fields, 5 ’ said Madame 

“ I daresay, but Martin chooses to be frightened, and never did I 
see fool more frightened 55 

„ u You must not say a word about it to Carmilla, because she can see 
down that walk from her room window, 55 I interposed, “ and she is, if 
possible, a greater coward than 1 55 
C armill a came down rather later than usual that day. 



“ I was so frightened last night*” she said, so soon as we were 
together, “ and I am sure I should have seen something dreadful if it 
had not been for that charm I bought from the poor little hunchback 
whom I called such hafd names I had a dream of something black 
coming round my bed, and I awoke m a perfect horror, and I really 
thought, for some seconds, I saw a dark figure near the chimney piece, 
but I felt under my pillow for my charm, and the moment my fingers 
touched it, the figure disappeared, and I felt quite certain, only that I 
had it by me, that something frightful would have made its appearance, 
and, perhaps, throttled me, as it did those poor people we heard of ” 

“ Well, listen to me,” I began, and recounted my adventure, at the 
recital of which she appeared horrified 
“ And had you the chaim near you ? ” she asked earnestly 
“ No, I had dropped it into a china vase in the drawing-room, but I 
shall certainly take it with me to-night, as you have so much faith in it ” 
At this distance of time I cannot tell you, qi even understand, how I 
overcame my horror so effectually as to he alone m my room that night 
-1 rethember distinctly that I pinned the charm to my pillow I fell 
asleep almost immediately, and slept even more soundly than usual all 
night 

Next night I passed as well. My sleep was delightfully deep and 
dreamless. But I wakened with a sense of lassitude and melancholy, 
which, however, did not exceed a degree that was almost luxurious. 

Well, I told you so,” said Camilla, when I described my quiet 
sleep, “ I had such delightful sleep myself last night, I pinned the 
charm to the breast of my nightdress. It was too far away the night 
before. I am qmte sure it was all fancy, except the dreams. I used to 
think that evil spirits made dreams, but our doctor told me it is no such 
thing. Only a fever passing by, or some other malady, as they often 
do, he said, knocks at the door, and not being able to get in, passes on, 
with that alarm.” 

“ And what do you think the charm is ? ” said I 
“ It has been fumigated or immersed in some drug, and is an antidote 
against the malaria,” she answered 
“ Then it acts oply on the body ? ” 

“ Certainly, you don’t suppose that evil spirits are frightened by 
bits of ribbon, or the perfumes of a druggist’s shop ? No, these 
complaints, wandering in the air, begin by trying the nerves, and so 
infpct the brain, but before they can seize upon you, the antidote 
repels them That I am sure is what the charm has done for us. It 
is nothing magical, it is simply natural.” 

I should have been happier rf I could qmte have agreed with Carmilla, 
but I did my best, and the impression was a little losing its force. 

For some mghts I slept profoundly, but still everyomornmg I felt the 
same lassitude, and a languor weighed upon me all day. I felt myself 
a changed girl A strange melancholy was stealing over me, a melan¬ 
choly that I would not have interrupted. Dim thoughts of death began 



to open, and an idea that I was slqwly sinking took gentle, and, some¬ 
how, not unwelcome possession of me If it was sad, the tone of mind 
which this induced was also sweet Whatever it might be, my soul 
acquiesced in it 

I would not admit that I was ill, I would not consent to tell my 
papa, or to have the doctor sent for 
Carmilla became more devoted to me t ha n ever, and her strange 
paroxysms of languid adoration more frequent She used to gloat 
on me with increasing ardour the more my strength and spirits waned 
This always shocked me like a momentary glare of insanity 
Without knowing it, I was now in a pietty advanced stage of the 
strangest illness under which mortal ever suffered. There was an 
unaccountable fascination m its earlier symptoms that more than 
reconciled me to the incapacitating effect of that stage of the malady 
This fascmationmcreasedfor a time, until it reached a certain point, when 
gradually a sense of the horrible mingled itself with it, deepening as you 
shall hear, until it discoloured and perverted the whole state of my life 
The first change I experienced was rather agreeable It was "Very - 
near the turnin g pomt from which began the descent of Avernus 
Certain vague and strange sensations visited me m my sleep. The 
prevailing one was of that pleasant, peculiar cold thrill which we feel 
in bathing, when we move against the current of a nver This was soon 
accompanied by dreams that seemed interminable, and were so vague 
that I could never recollect their scenery and persons, or any one con¬ 
nected portion of their action But they left an awful impression, and 
a sense of exhaustion, as if I had passed through a long period of great 
mental exertion and danger After all these diearns there remained on 
waking a remembrance of having been m a place very nearly dark, 
and of having spoken to people whom I could not see; and 
especially of one clear voice, of a female’s, very deep, that spoke 
as if at a distance, slowly, and producing always the same sensa¬ 
tion of indescribable solemnity and fear. Sometimes there came a 
sensation as if a hand was drawn softly along my cheek and neck 
Sometimes it was as if warm lips kissed me, and longer and more 
lovmgly as they reached my throat, but there the caress fixed itself 
My heart beat faster, my breathing rose and fell rapidly and full drawn, 
a sobbing, that rose mto a sense of strangulation, supervened, and turned 
into a dreadful convulsion, m which my senses left me, and I became 
unconscious. 

It was now three weeks since the commencement of this unaccount¬ 
able state My sufferings had, during the last week, told upon my 
appearance. I had grown pale, qty eyes were dilated and darkened 
underneath, and the languor which I had long felt began to display 
itself m my countenance 

My father asked me often whether I was ill; but, with an obstinacy 
which now seems to me unaccountable, I persisted in assuring him that 
I was quite well. 
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In a sense this was true I hac| no pain, I could complain of no 
bodily derangement. My complaint seemed to be one of the imagina¬ 
tion, or the nerves, and, horrible as my sufferings were, I kept them, 
with a morbid reserve, c very nearly to myself 

It could not be that terrible complamt which the peasants call the 
oupire, for I had now been suffering for three weeks, and they were 
seldom ill for much more than three days, when death put an end to 
their miseries 

Carmilla complained of dreams and feverish sensations, but by no 
means of so alarming a kind as mine I say that mine were extremely 
alarming. Had „I been capable of comprehending my condition, I 
would have invoked aid and advice on my knees The narcotic of an 
unsuspected influence was acting upon me, and my perceptions were 
benumbed 

I am going to tell you now of a dream that led immediately to an 
odd discoverv 

One mght, instead of the voice I was accustomed to hear in the dark, 
I heard one, sweet and tender, and at the same time terrible, which 
said, “ Your mother warns you to beware of the assassin ” At the 
same time a light unexpectedly sprang up, and I saw Carmilla, standing 
near the foot of my bed, in her white nightdress, bathed, from her chin 
to her feet, m one great stam of blood 

I wakened with a shriek, possessed with the one idea that Carmilla 
v r as being murdered. I remember springing from my bed, and my 
next recollection is that of standing on the lobby, crymg for help. 

Madame and Mademoiselle came scurrying out of their rooms in 
alarm; a lamp burned always on the lobby, and seeing me, they soon 
learned the cause of my terror. 

I msisted on our knocking at Carmilla’s door. Our knocking was 
unanswered It soon became a pounding and an uproar We 
shrieked her name, but all was vain 

We all grew frightened, for the door was locked We hurried back, 
in panic, to my room There we rang the bell long and furiously If 
my father’s room had been at that side of the house, we would have 
called him up at once to our aid. But, alas 1 he was quite out of 
hearing, and to reach hitn involved an excursion for which we none of 
us had courage 

Servants, however, soon came running up the stairs , I had got on 
my dressing-gown and slippers meanwhile, and my companions were 
already similarly furnished. Recognizing the voices of the servants on 
the lobby, we sallied out together, and having renewed, as fruitlessly, 
our summons at Car mill a’s door, I ordered the men to force the lock 
They did so, and we stood, holding our lights aloft, in the doorway, 
and so stared mto the room. 

We called her by name, but there was still no reply We looked 
round the room, Everything was undisturbed It was exactly in the 
statern which I left it on bidding her good mght. But Carmilla was gone. 
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Search 

At sight of the room, perfectly undisturbed .except for our violent 
entrance, we began to cool a little, and soon recovered our senses 
sufficiently to dismiss the men It had struck Mademoiselle that 
possibly Carmilla had been wakened by the uproar at her door, and in 
her first pamc had jumped irom her bed, and hid herself m a press, or 
behind a curtain, from which she could not, of course, emerge until the 
majordomo and his myrmidons had withdrawn We now recom¬ 
menced our search, and began to call her by name ag^rn 
It was all to no purpose. Our perplexity and agitation increased. 
We examined the windows, but they were secured I implored of 
Carmilla, if she had concealed herself, to play this cruel trick no longer 
—to come out, and to end our anxieties It was all useless I was by 
this time convinced that she was not in the room, nor m the dressing- 
room, the door of which was still locked on this side She could not 
have passed it I was utterly puzzled Had Carmilla discovered'one- 
of tnose secret passages which the old housekeeper said were known to 
exist in the schloss, although the tradition of their exact situation had 
been lost. A little time would, no doubt, explain all—utterly per¬ 
plexed as, for the present, we were 
It was past four o’clock, and I preferred passmg the remaining hours 
of darkness in Madame’s room. Daylight brought no solution of the 
difficulty 

The whole household, with my father at its head, was in a state of 
agitation next morning Every part of the cMteau was searched 
The grounds were explored Not a trace of the missing lady could be 
discovered. The stream was about to be dragged, my father was in 
distraction, what a tale to have to tell the poor girl’s mother on her 
return I, too, was almost beside myself, though my grief was quite 
of a different kind 

The morning was passed in alarm and excitement It was now one 
o’clock, and still no tidings. I ran up to Ca mnll a’s room, and found 
her s tanding at her dressing-table. I was astoun4ed. I could not 
beheve my eyes. She beckoned me to her with her pretty- finger, in 
silence Her face expressed extreme fear 
I ran to her in an ecstasy of joy, I kissed and embraced her again 
and again. I ran to the bell and rang it vehemently, to bring others to 
the spot, who might at once relieve my father’s anxiety 
“ Dear Carmilla , what has become of you all this time ? We have 
been in agonies of anxiety about you,” I exclaimed. “ Where have 
you been ? How did you come back ? ” 

“ Last night has-been a night of wonders,” she said. 

“ For mercy’s sake, explain all you can ” 

“ It was past two last night,” she said, “ when I went to sleep as 
usual in my bed, with my doors locked, that of the dressmg-ioonx, apd 
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that opening upon the gallery. My sleep was uninterrupted, and, so 
far as I know, dreamless, but I awoke just now on the sofa in the 
dressing-room there, and I found the door between the rooms open, 
and the other door forced. How could all this have happened without 
my being wakened? It must have been accompanied with a great 
deal of noise, and I am particularly easily wakened, and how could I 
have been carried out of my bed without my sleep having been inter¬ 
rupted, I whom the slightest stir startles ? ” 

By this time, Madame, Mademoiselle, my father, and a number of 
the servants were in the room. Carmilla was, of cours- overwhelmed 
with inquiries, congratulations, and welcomes She had but one story 
to tell, and seemed the least able of all the party to suggest any way of 
accounting for what had happened. 

My father took a turn up and down the room, thinking. I saw 
Carmilla’s eye follow him for a moment with a sly, dark glance. 

When my father had sent the servants away. Mademoiselle having 
gone m search of a little bottle of valerian and sal-volatile, and there 
-beidg no one now in the room with Carmilla except my father, Madame, 
and myself, he came to her thoughtfully, took her hand very kindly, 
led her to the sofa, and sat down beside her. 

“ Will you forgive me, my dear, if I risk a conjecture, and ask a 
question ? ” 

“ Who can have a better right ? ” she said “ Ask what you please, 
and I will tell you everything. But my story is simply one of bewilder¬ 
ment and darkness. I know absolutely nothing Put any question 
you please. But you know, of course, the limitations mamma has 
placed me under.” 

“ Perfectly, my dear child I need not approach the topics on which 
she desires our silence. Now, the marvel of last mght consists m your 
having been removed from your bed and your room without bemg 
wakened, and this removal having occurred apparently while the 
windows were stall secured, and the two doors locked upon the inside. 
I will tell you my theory, and first ask you a question ” 

Carmilla was leaning on her hand dejectedly, Madame and I were 
listening breathlessly 

“ Now,* my question is this. Have you ever been suspected of 
walking in your sleep ? ” 

“ Never since I was very young indeed ” 

. “ But you did walk m your sleep when you were young ? ” 

“ Yes, I know I did. I have been told so often by my old nurse.” 

My father smiled and nodded. 

“ Well, what has happened is this. You got up in your sleep, un¬ 
locked the door, not leaving the key, as usual, m the lock, but taking it 
out and locking it on the outside, you again took thejkey out, and earned 
it away with you to some one of the five-and-twenty rooms on this 
floor, or perhaps upstairs or downstairs. There are so many rooms 
and closets so much heavy furniture, and such accumulations of 
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lumber, that it would require a week to search this old house thoroughly 
Do you see, now, what I mean ? ” 1 
“ I do, but not all,” she answered 

“ And how, papa, do you account for her finding heiself on the sofa 
m the dressmg-room, which we had searched so carefully ? ” 

“ She came there after you had searched it, still in her sleep, and at 
last awoke spontaneously, and was as much surprised to find herself 
where she was as any one else I wish all mysteries were as easily and 
innocently explained as yours, Carmilla,” he said, laughing. “ And 
so we may congratulate ourselves on the certainty that the most natural 
explanation of the occurrence is one that involves no drugging, no 
tampering with locks, no burglars, or poisoners, or "Witches—nothing 
that need alarm Carmilla, or any one else, for our safety ” 

Carmilla was looking charmingly Nothing could be more beautiful 
than her tints Her beauty was, I think, enhanced by that graceful 
languor that was peculiar to her I think my father was silently con¬ 
trasting her looks with mihe, for he said — 

“ I wish my poor Lauia was looking more like heiself,” an4 he 
sighed. 

So our alarms were happily ended, and Carmilla restored to her 
friends 


rx 

Tke Doctor 

As Carmilla would not hear of an attendant sleeping m her room, my 
father arranged that a servant should sleep outside her door, so that 
she could not attempt to make another such excursion without being 
arrested at her own door 

That mght passed quietly; and next morning early, the doctor, 
whom my father had sent for without telling me a word about it, 
arrived to see me 

Madame accompanied me to the library; and there the grave little 
doctor, with white hair and spectacles, whom I mentioned before, was 
waiting to receive me. 

I told him my story, and as I proceeded he grew graver and graver 

We were standing, he and I, m the recess of one of the windows, 
facmg one another. When my statement was over, he leaned with his 
shoulders against the wall, and with his eyes fixed on me earnestly, 
with an mterest m which was a dash of horror. 

After a minute’s reflection, he asked Madame if he could see my 
father. 

He was sent for accordingly, and as he entered, smiling, he said 

“ I dare say, doctor, you are going to tell me that I am an old fool 
for having brought you here; I hope lam” 

But his smile faded into shadow as the doctor, with a very grave 
face, beckoned him to him. 
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He and the doctor talked for sorne time m the same recess where I 
had just conferred with the physician It seemed an earnest and 
argumentative conversation The room is very large, and I and 
Madame stood together, burning with curiosity, at the further end 
Not a word could we hear, however, for they spoke m a very low tone, 
and the deep recess of the window quite concealed the doctor from 
view, and very nearly my father, whose foot, arm, and shoulder only 
could we see; and the voices were, I suppose, all the less audible for 
the sort of closet which the thick wall and wmdow formed 
After a time my father’s face looked mto the room, it was pale, 
thoughtful, and, I fancied, agitated 
“Laura, dear,"come here for a moment. Madame, we shan’t 
trouble you, the doctor says, at present ” 

Accordingly I approached, for the first time a little alarmed, for, 
although I felt very weak, I did not feel ill, and strength, one always 
fancies, is a thin g that may be picked up when we please 
My father held out his hand to me as I dretv near, but he was looking 
_at the doctor, and he said . 

“ It certainly is very odd; I don’t understand it quite Laura, 
come here, dear; now attend to Doctor Spielsberg, and recollect 
yourself ” 

“ You mentioned a sensation like that of two needles piercing the 
skin,, somewhere about your neck, on the night when you experienced 
your first horrible dream Is there still any soreness ? ” 

“ None at all,” I answered. 

“ Can you indicate with your finger about the point at which you 
think this occurred ? ” 

“ Very little below my throat— here” I answered. 

I wore a morning dress, which covered the place I pointed to. 

“ Now you can satisfy yourself,” said the doctor. “ You won’t 
mind your papa’s loweung your dress a very little It is necessary, to 
detect a symptom of the complaint under which you have been 
suffering ” 

I acquiesced. It was only an inch or two below the edge of my 
collar 

“ God bless me r| —so it is,” exclaimed my father, growing pale 
“ You see it now with your own eyes,” said the doctor, with a 
gloomy triumph 

“ What is it ? ” I exclaimed, beginning to be frightened 
“ Nothing, my dear young lady, but a small blue spot, about the 
size of the tip of your little finger; and now,” he continued, turning 
to papa, “ the question is what is best to be done ? ” 

“ Is there any danger ? ” I urged, in great trepidation 
“ I trust not, my dear,” answered the doctor. “ I don’t see why 
you should not recover. I don’t see why you should not begin 
immediately to get better. That is the point at which the sense of 
' strangulation begins 
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“ Yes,” I answered 

“ And—recollect as well as you can—the same pomt was a kind of 
centre of that thrill which you described just now, like the current of a 
colii stream running against you ? ” 

“ It may have been, I think it was ” 

“ Ay, you see ? ” he added, turning to my father “ Shall I say a 
word to Madame ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said my father 

He called Madame to himj and said 

“ I find my young friend here far from well It won’t be of any 
great consequence, I hope, but it will be necessary that some steps be 
taken, which I will explain by-and-by, but in the meantime, Madame, 
you will be so good as not to let Miss Laura be alone for one 
moment That is the only direction I need give for the present It is 
indispensable ” 

“ We may rely upon your kindness, Madame, I know,” added my 
father ' 

Madame satisfied him eagerly. 

“And you, dear Laura, I know you will observe the doctor’s 
direction ” 

“ I shall have to ask your opinion upon another patient, whose 
symptoms shghtly resemble those of my daughter, that have just been 
detailed to you—very much milder m degree, but I beheve quite of the 
same sort She is a young lady—our guest, but as you say you will 
be passmg this way again this evening, you can’t do better than take 
your supper here, and you can then see her. She does not come down 
tall the afternoon ” 

“ I thank you,” said the doctor. “ I shall be with you, then, at 
about seven tins evening ” 

And then they repeated their directions to me and to Madame, and 
with this parting charge my father left us, and walked out with the 
doctor, and I saw them pacmg together up and down between the 
road and the moat, on the grassy platform in front of the castie, evi¬ 
dently absorbed in earnest conversation. 

The doctor did not return I saw him mount his horse there, take 
his leave, and ride away eastward through the foreSt. Nearly at the 
same time I saw the man arrive from Dranfeld with the letters, and 
dismount and hand the bag to my father. 

In the meantime, Madame and I were both busy, lost in conjecture 
as to the reasons of the singular and earnest direction which the doctor 
and my father had concurred in imposing Madame, as she after¬ 
wards told me, was afraid the doctor apprehended a sudden seizure, 
and that, without prompt assistance, I might either lose my life m a 
fit, or at least be seriously hurt. * 

"> This interpretation did not strike me; and I fancied, perhaps luckily 
for my nerves, that the arrangement was prescribed simply to secure 
a companion, who would prevent my taking tpo much exercise, or 
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eating unripe fruit, or doing any of the fifty foohsh things to which 
young people are supposed to be prone. 

About half-an-hour after my father came m—he had a letter in his 
hand—and said : 

“ This letter had been delayed; it is from General Spielsdorf He 
might have been here yesterday, he may not come till to-morrow, or 
he may be here to-day.” 

He put the open letter into my hand; but he did not look pleased, 
as he used when a guest, especially one so much loved as the General, 
was coming. On die contrary, he looked as if he wished him at the 
bottom of the Red Sea There was plainly something on his mind 
which he did not*choose to divulge 

“ Papa, darling, will you tell me this ? ” said I, suddenly laying my 
hand on ins arm, and looking, I am sure, imploringly in his face. 

“ Perhaps,” he answered, smoothing my hair caressingly over my 
eyes 

“ Does the doctor dunk me very ill ? ” 

“ ^SIo, dear, he thinks, if right steps are taken, you will be quite 
“well again, at least on the high road to a complete recovery, m a day 
or two,” he answered, a little drily. “ I wish our good friend, the 
General, had chosen any other time; that is, I wish you had been 
perfectly well to receive him.” 

“But do tell me, papa,” I insisted, “ what does he'think is the 
matter with me ? ” 

“ Nothing; you must not plague me with questions,” he answered, 
with more irritation than I ever remember him to have displayed before, 
and seeing that I looked wounded, I suppose, he kissed me, and added, 
“ You shall know all about it in a day or two; that is, all that I know. 
In the meantime, you are not to trouble your head about it.” 

He turned and left the room, but came back before I had done 
wondering and puzzling over the oddity of all this , it was merely to 
say that he was going to Karnstem, and had ordered the carriage to 
be ready at twelve, and that I and Madame should accompany him ; 
he was going to see the priest whqjived near those picturesque grounds 
upon business, and as Camilla had never seen them, she could follow, 
when she came dfiwn, with Mademoiselle, who would bring materials 
for what you call a pic-ruc, which might be laid for us in the ruined 
castle. 

At twelve o’clock, accordingly, I was ready, and not long aftei, my 
father, Madame and I set out upon our projected drive. Passing the 
drawbridge we turn to the right, and follow the road over the steep 
Gothic bridge, westward, to reach the deserted village and ruined 
castle of Karnstem. 

' No sylvan drive can be fancied prettier. The ground breaks into 
gentle hills and hollows, all dothed with - beautiful wood, totally 
destitute of the comparative formality which artificial planting and 
early culture and pruning impart. 
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The irregularities of the ground often lead the road out of its course, 
and cause it to wind beautifully round the sides of broken hollows and 
the steeper sides of the hills, among varieties of ground almost in¬ 
exhaustible. 

Turning one of these points, we suddenly encountered our old 
friehd, the General, riding towards us, attended by a mounted servant. 
His portmanteaus were following in a hired waggon, such as we term 
a cart. 

The General dismounted 1 as we pulled up, and, after the usual 
greetings, was easily persuaded to accept the vacant seat in the carnage, 
and send his horse on with his servant to the schloss. 


x 

Bereaved 

It was about ten months sihce we had last seen him; but that time had 
sufficed to make an alteration of years in his appearance He had 
grown thinner ; something of gloom and anxiety had taken the place 
of that cordial serenity which used to characterise his features. His 
dark blue eyes, always penetrating, now gleamed with a sterner light 
from under his shaggy grey eyebrows It was not such a change as 
grief alone usually induces, and angrier passions seemed to have had 
their share in bringing it about. 

We had not long resumed our drive, when the General began to 
talk, with his usual soldierly directness, of the bereavement, as he 
termed it, which he had sustained in the death of his beloved mece and 
ward; and he then broke out in a tone of intense bitterness and fury, 
inveighing against the “ hellish arts ” to which she had fallen a victim, 
and expressmg, with more exasperation than piety, his wonder that 
Heaven should tolerate so monstrous an indulgence of the lusts and 
malignity of hell. 

My father, who saw at once that something very extraordinary had 
befallen, asked him , if not too painful^ him, to retail the circumstances 
which he thought justified the strong terms in which he expressed 
himself ' 

“ I should tell you all with pleasure,” said the General, “ but you 
would not beheve me ” 

" Why should I not ? ” he asked. 

“ Because,” he answered testily, “ you beheve in nothing but what 
consists with your own prejudices and illusions. I remember when I 
was like you, but I have learned better ” 

“ Try me,” said my father, “ I am not such a dogmatist as you 
suppose, * Besides which, I very well know that you generally require 
proof for what you beheve, and am, therefore, very strongly pre¬ 
disposed to respect your conclusions ” 

“ You are right in supposmg that I have not been led lightly into a 


so 
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belief m the marvellous—for what I have experienced is marvellous— 
and I have been forced by extraordinary evidence to credit that which 
ran counter, diametrically, to all my theories I have been made the 
dupe of a preternatural conspiracy ” 

Notwithstanding hfs professions of confidence m the General’s 
penetration, I saw my father, at this point, glance at the General, with, 
as I thought, a marked suspicion of his sanity 
The General did not see it, luckily He was looking gloomily and 
curiously into the glades and vistas of the woods that were op ening 
before us 

“ You are going to the Rums of Karnstem ? ” he said. “ Yes, it is 
a lucky coincidence, do you know I was going to ask you to bring me 
there to inspect them I have a special object in exploring There 
is a ruined chapel, ain’t there, with a great many tombs of that extinct 
family ? ” 

“ So there are—highly interesting,” said my father. “ I hope you 
are thinking of claiming the title and estates ? ” 

My father said this gaily, but the General did not recollect the laugh, 
or even the smile, which courtesy exacts for a friend’s joke, on the 
contrary, he looked grave and even fierce, ruminating on a matter that 
stirred his anger and horror 

“ Something very different,” he said, gruffly. “ I mean to unearth 
some of those fine people I hope, by God’s blessing, to accomplish a 
pious sacrilege here, which will relieve our earth of certain monsters, 
and enable honest people to sleep in their beds without being assailed 
by murderers. I have strange things to tell you, my dear friend, such 
as I myself would have scouted as incredible a few months since ” 

My father looked at him again, but this time not with a glance of 
suspicion—with an eye, rather, of keen intelligence and alarm. 

“ The house of Karnstem,” he said, “ has been long extinct: a 
hundred years at least My dear wife was maternally descended from 
the Karnstems. But the name and title have long ceased to exist The 
castle is a ruin, the very village is deserted, it is fifty years since the 
smoke of a chimney was seen there ; not a roof left ” 

“ Quite true I have heard a^reat deal about that since I last saw 
you; a great deal that will astonish you But I had better relate 
everything in the order in which it occurred,” said the General “ You 
saw my dear ward—my child, I may call her No creature could have 
been more beautiful, and only three months ago none more blooming.” 

“ Yes, poor thing 1 when I saw her last she certainly was quite 
lovely,” said my father. “ I was grieved and shocked more than I can 
tell you, my dear friend ; I knew what a blow it was to you.” 

He took the General’s hand, and they exchanged a kind pressure 
Tears gathered in the old soldier’s eyes. He did not seek to conceal 
them He said: 

** We have been very old friends; I knew you would feel for me, 
childless as I am. She had become an object of very dear interest to 
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mej and lepaid my care by an affection that cheered my home and made 
my life happy That is all gone The years that remain to me on 
earth may not be very long, but by God’s mercy I hope to accomplish 
a service to mankind before I die, and to subserve the vengeance of 
Heaven upon the fiends who have murdered my poor child in the 
spring of her hopes and beauty i 55 

“ You said, just now, that you intended relating everything as it 
occurred,” said my father Pray do; I assure you that it is not 
mere curiosity that prompts me ” 

By this time we had reached the point at which the Drunstall road, 
by which the General had come, diverges from the roa£ which we were 
travelling to Karnstein 

“ How far is it to the rums ? ” inquired the General, looking anxiously 
forward 

“ About half a league,” answered my father. “ Pray let us hear the 
story you were so good as to promise ” 


xr 

The Story 

<e With all my heart,” said the General, with an effoit; and after a 
short pause m which to arrange his subject, he commenced one of the 
strangest narratives I ever heard 

“ My dear child was looking forward with great pleasure to the visit 
you had been so good as to arrange for her to your charming daughter.” 
Here he made me a gallant but melancholy bow “ In the meantime 
we had an invitation to my old friend the Count Carlsfeld, whose 
schloss is abont six leagues to the other side of Karnstem It was to 
attend the series of fetes which, you remember, were given by him in 
honour of his illustrious visitor, the Grand Duke Charles.” 

“ Yes , and very splendid, I believe, they were,” said my father. 

“ Princely 1 But then his hospitalities are quite regal He has 
Aladdin’s lamp The night from which my sorrow dates was devoted 
to a magnificent masquerade The grounds were thrown open, the 
trees hung with coloured lamps There was such a display of fire¬ 
works as Pans itself had never witnessed And such music—music, 
you know, is my weakness—such ravishing music ! The finest instru¬ 
mental band, perhaps, in the world, and the finest singers who could 
be collected fiom all the great operas in Europe As you wandered 
through these fantastically illuminated grounds, the moon-lighted 
chateau throwing a rosy light from its long rows of windows, you would 
suddenly hear these ravishing voices stealing from the silence of some 
grove, or rising froni boats upon the lake I felt myself, as I looked and 
listened, carried back into the romance and poetry of my early youth 
~ “ When the fireworks were ended, and the ball beginning, we re¬ 
turned to the noble suite of rooms that were thrown *>pen to the dancers. 
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A masked ball, you know, is a Jbeautiful sight, but so brilhant a 
spectacle of the kind I never saw before 

“ It was a very aristocratic assembly. I was myself almost- the 
only * nobody 5 present 

“ My dear child was looking quite beautiful She wore no mask. 
Her excitement and delight added an unspeakable charm to her 
features, always lovely I remarked a young lady, dressed magnifi¬ 
cently, but wearing a mask, who appeared to me to be observing my 
ward with extraordinary interest. I had seen her, earlier in the even¬ 
ing, in the great hall, and again, for a few minutes, walking near us, on 
the terrace un^er the castle windows, similarly employed A lady, 
also masked, Bichly and gravely dressed, and with a stately air, like a 
person of rank, accompanied her as a chaperon Had the young lady 
not worn a mask, I could, of course, have been much more certain 
upon the question whether she was really watching my poor darling 
I am now well assured that she was 

“ We were now in one of the salons My poor dear child had been 
dancing, and was resting a little in one of the chairs near the door, I 
was standing near. The two ladies I have mentioned had approached, 
and the younger took the chair next my ward, while her companion 
stood beside me, and for a little time addressed herself, in a low tone, 
to her charge. 

“ Availing herself of the privilege of her mask, she turned to me, and 
in the tone of an old friend, and calling me by my name, opened a 
conversation with me, which piqued my curiosity a good deal She 
referred to many scenes where she had met me—at Court, and at 
distinguished houses She alluded to little incidents which I had long 
ceased to think of, but which, I found, had only lam in abeyance in 
my memory, for they instantly started into life at her touch 

“ I became more and more curious to ascertain who she was, every 
moment She parried my attempts to discover very adroitly and 
pleasantly The knowledge she showed of many passages in my life 
seemed to me all but unaccountable; and she appeared to take a not 
unnatural pleasure in foiling my curiosity, and m seeing me flounder 
m my eager perplexity, from one conjecture to another. 

“ In the meantime die young lady, whom her mother called by the 
odd name of Millarca, when she once or twice addressed her, had, with 
the same ease and grace, got into conversation with my ward. 

. “ She introduced herself by saying that her mother was a very old 
acquaintance of mine. She spoke of the agreeable audacity which a 
mask rendered practicable ; she talked like a friend ; she a dmir ed her 
dress, and insinuated very prettily her admiration of her beauty. She 
amused her with laughing criticisms upon the people who crowded 
the ballroom, and laughed at my poor child’s fun _ She was very witty 
and lively when she 'pleased, and after a time they had grown very good 
. foends, and the young stranger lowered her mask, displaying a remark¬ 
ably heauuful facer I had never seen it before, neither had my deaf 
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child But though it was new to us, the features were so engaging, as 
well as lovely, that it was impossible not to feel the attraction power¬ 
fully My poor girl did so I never saw anyone more taken with 
another at first sight, unless, mdeed, it was the .stranger herself, who 
seemed quite to have lost her heart to her. 

“ In the meantime, availing myself of the licence of a masquerade, 

I put not a few questions to the elder lady. 

“ You have puzzled me utterly,’ I said, laughing. ‘ Is that not 
enough ? won’t you, now, consent to stand on equal terms, and do me 
the kindness to remove your mask ? ’ 

“ * Can any request be more unreasonable ? ’ she replied ‘ Ask a 
lady to yield an advantage 1 Beside, how do you kfSow you should 
recognize me ? Years make changes ’ 

“ ‘ As you see,’ I said, with a bow, and, I suppose, a rather melan¬ 
choly little laugh. 

“ ‘ As philosophers tell us,’ she said; ‘ ind how do you know that a 
sight of my face would help'you ? ’ 

“ ‘ I should take chance for that,’ I answered. ‘ It is vain trying»to 
make yourself out an old woman, your figure betrays you.’ 

“ ‘ Years, nevertheless, have passed since I saw you, rather smce you 
saw me, for that is what I am considering. Millarca, there, is my 
daughter, I cannot then be young, even in the opinion of people 
whom time has taught to be indulgent, and I may not like to be com¬ 
pared with what you remember me. You have no mask to remove. 
You can offer me nothing in exchange ’ 

“ * My petition is to your pity, to remove it ’ 

“ ‘ And mine to yours, to let it stay where it is,’ she replied 
“ ‘ Well, then, at least you will tell me whether you are French or 
German; you speak both languages so perfecdy ’ 

“ * I don’t think I shall tell you that, General, you intend a surprise* 
and are meditating the particular point of attack ’ 

“ 6 At all events, you won’t deny this,’ I said, * that being honoured 
by your permission to converse, I ought to know how to address you. 
Shall I say Madame la Comtesse ? ’ 

“ She laughed, and she would, no doubt, have met me with another 
evasion—if, mdeed, I can treat any occurrence m an interview every 
circumstance of which was pre-arranged, as I now believe, with the 
profoundest cunning, as liable to be modified by accident. 

“ * As to that,’ she began; but she was interrupted, almost as she 
opened her hps, by a gentleman, dressed in black, who lqoked particu¬ 
larly elegant and distin g uished, with this drawback, that his face was 
the most deadly pale I ever saw, except in death. He was in no 
masquerade—m the plain evening dress of a gentleman, and he said 
without a smile, but with a courtly and unusually low bow — 

- “ * Will Madame'la Comtesse permit me to $ay a very few words 
which may interest her ? ’ 

“ The lady turned quickly to him, and touched her hp in token of 
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silence, she then said to me, ‘ f>eep my place for me, General, I 
shall return when I have said a few words ’ 

“ And with this injunction, playfully given, she walked a little aside 
with the gendeman in- black, and talked for some mmutes, apparently 
very earnesdy They then walked away slowly together in the crowd, 
and I lost them for some minutes 

“ I spent the interval m cudgelling my brains for conjecture as to the 
identity of the lady who seemed to remcrpber me so kindly, and I was 
thinking of turning about and joining in the conversation between my 
pretty ward and the Countess’s daughter, and trying whether, by the 
time she returned, I might not have a surprise in store for her, by 
having her name, tide, chateau, and estates at my fingers’ ends But 
at this moment she returned, accompanied by the pale man in black, 
who said. 

“ ‘ I shall return and inform Madame la Comtesse when her carnage 
is at the door ’ 

“ He withdrew with a bow.” 


XII 

A Petition 

“ * Then we are to lose Madame la Comtesse, but I hope only for a 
few hours,’ I said, with a low bow 

“ * It may be that only, or it may be a few weeks It was very 
unlucky his speaking to me just now as he did. Do you now know 
me ? ” 

“ I assured her I did not. 

“ ‘ You shall know me,’ she said, * but not at present We are older 
and better friends than, perhaps, you suspect I cannot yet declare 
myself. I shall m three weeks pass your beautiful schloss about which 
I have been making enquiries I shall then look in upon you for an 
hour or two, and renew a friendship which I never think of without 
a thousand pleasant recollections. This moment a piece of news has 
reached me like a thunderbolt I must set out now, and travel by a 
devious route, nearly a hundred miles, with all the dispatch I can 
possibly make. My perplexities multiply I am only deterred by the 
compulsory reserve I practise as to my name from making a very 
singular request of you My poor child has not quite recovered her 
strength. Her horse fell with her, at a hunt which she had ridden out 
to witness, her nerves have not yet recovered the shock, and our 
physician says that she must on no account exert herself for some time 
to come. We came here, in consequence, by very easy stages—hardly 
■ six leagues a day I must now travel day and mgjit, on a mission of 
life and death—a mission the critical and momentous nature of which 
I shall be able to explain to you when we meet, as I hope we shall, in a 
,.4ew weeks, without the necessity of any concealment.’ 
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“ She went on to make her petippn, and it was in the tone of a person 
from whom such a request amounted to conferring, rather than seeking 
a favour. This was only in manner, and, as it seemed, quite uncon¬ 
sciously. Than the terms in which it was expressed, nothing could be 
more deprecatory It was simply that I would consent to take charge 
of her daughter during her absence 
“ This was, all things considered, a strange, not to say, an audacious 
request She in some sort disarmed me, by stating and admitting 
everything that could be urged against it, and throwing herself entirely 
upon my chivalry At the same moment, by a fatality that seems to 
have predetermined all that happened, my poor chil^came to my side, 
and, in an undertone, besought me to invite her new friend, Millarca, 
to pay us a visit. She had just been sounding her, and thought, if her 
mamma would allow her, she would like it extremely 
“ At another time I should have tolc} her to wait a little, until, at 
least, we knew who they were But I had not a moment to think in. 
The two ladies assailed me together, and I must confess the refined 
and beautiful face of the young lady, about which there was something* 
extremely engaging, as well as the elegance and fire of high birth, 
determined me; and quite overpowered, I submitted, and undertook 
too easily, the care of the young lady, whom her mother called Millarca. 

“ The Countess beckoned to her daughter, who listened with grave 
attention while she told her, in general terms, how suddenly and 
peremptorily she had been summoned, and also of the arrangement 
she had made for her under my care, adding that I was one of her 
earliest and most valued friends 

“ I made, of course, such speeches as the case seemed to call for, and 
found myself, on reflection, in a position which I did not half like 
“ The gentleman in black returned, and very ceremoniously con¬ 
ducted the lady from the room 

“ The demeanour of this gentleman was such as to impress me with 
the conviction that the Countess was a lady of very much more im¬ 
portance than her modest title alone might have led me to assume 
“ Her last charge to me was that no attempt was to be made to learn 
more about her than I might have already guessed, until her return. 
Our distinguished host, whose guest she was, knew her reasons. 

“ ‘ But here,’ she said, £ neither I nor my daughter could safely 
remain for more than a day. I removed my mask imprudently for a 
moment, about an hour ago, and, too late, I fancied you saw me. So 
I resolved to seek an opportunity of talking a little to you. Had I 
found that you had seen me, I should have thrown myself on your 
high sense of honour to keep my secret for some weeks As it is, I am 
satisfied that you did not see me, but if you now suspect, or, on re¬ 
flection, should suspect, who I am, I commit myself, m like manner, 
entirely to your honour. * My daughter will observe the same secrecy, 
and I well know that you will, from time to time, remind her, lest she 
should thoughtlessly disclose it.’ 
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“ She whispered a few words to her daughter, kissed her hurriedly 
twice, and went away, accompanied by the pale gentleman in black, 
and disappeared m the crowd „ 

“ ‘ In the next room/ said Millarca, * there is a wmdow that looks 
upon the hall door. I should like to see the last of mamma, and to 
kiss my hand to her ’ 

“ We assented, of course, and accompanied her to the wmdow We 
looked out, and saw a handsome old-fashipned carriage, with a troop 
of couriers and footmen. We saw the slim figure of the pale gentleman 
in black, as he held a thick velvet cloak, and placed it about her 
shoulders and threw the hood over her head. She nodded to him, 
and just touched Eis hand with hers. He bowed low repeatedly as the 
door closed, and the carriage began to move. 

“ ‘ She is gone,’ said Millarca, with a sigh 

“ ‘ She is gone,’ I repeated to myself, for the first tame—in the 
hurried moments that had elapsed smce my consent—reflecting upon 
the folly of my act 

, “ *>She did not look up,’ said the young lady, plaintively. 

“ ‘ The Countess had taken off her mask, perhaps, and did not care 
to show her face,’ I said j ‘ and she could not know that you were in 
the window ’ 

“ She sighed and looked in my face She was so beautiful that I 
relented. I was sorry I had for a moment repented of my hospitality, 
and I determined to make her amends for the unavowed churlishness 
of my xecepnon 

“ The young lady, replacing her mask, joined my ward in persuading 
me to return to the grounds, where the concert was soon to be re¬ 
newed We did so, and walked up and down the terrace that lies 
under the castle windows. Millarca became very intimate with us, 
and amused us with lively descriptions and stories of most of the great 
people whom we saw upon the terrace. I liked her more and more 
eveiy minute Her gossip, without bemg ill-natured, was extremely 
diverting to me, who had been so long out of the great world. I 
thought what life she would give to our sometimes lonely evenings at 
home. r 

“ This ball was not over until the morning sun had almost reached 
the horizon It pleased the Grand Duke to dance till then, so loyal 
people could not go away, or think of bed 

“ We had just got through a crowded saloon, when my ward asked 
me what had become of Millarca I thought she had been by her 
side, and she fancied she was by mine. The fact was, we had lost her. 

“ All my efforts to find her were vain. I feared that she had mis¬ 
taken, in the confusion of a momentary separation from us, other 
people for her new friends, and had, possibly, pursjted and lost them 
in the extensive grounds which were thrown ofien to us. 

“ Now, in its full force, I recognized a new folly in my having under-"' 
taken the charge of 8 young lady without so much as knowing her 
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name; and fettered as I was by promises, of the reasons for imposing 
which I knew nothing, I could not even point my inquiries by saying 
that the missing young lady was the daughter of the Countess who had 
taken her departure a few hours before 

“ Morning broke. It was clear dayhght before I gave up my search. 
It was not till near two o’clock nest day that we heard any thing of my 
missing charge 

“ At about that time a servant knocked at my niece’s door, to say 
that he had been earnestly requested by a young lady, who appeared 
to be m great distress, to make out where she could find the General 
Baron Spielsdorf and the young lady, his daughter,^ m whose chaige 
she had been left by her mother 

“ There could be no doubt, notwithstanding the slight inaccuracy, 
that our young friend had turned up, and so she had. Would to 
Heaven we had lost her 1 

“ She told my poor child a story to account for her having failed to 
recover us for so long. E Veiy late, she said, she had got into the 
housekeeper’s bedroom in despair of finding us, and had then &11e^_ 
mto a deep sleep which, long as it was, had hardly sufficed to recruit 
her strength after the fatigues of the ball 

“ That day Millarca came home with us. I was only too happy, 
after all, to have secured so charming a companion for my dear girl 


XIII 

The Wood-man 

“ There soon, however, appeared some drawbacks In the first place, 
Millarca complained of extreme languor—the weakness that remained 
after her late illness—and she never emerged from her room tall the 
afternoon was pretty far advanced In the next place, it was accident¬ 
ally discovered, although she always locked her door on the inside, and 
never disturbed the key from its place, till she admitted the maid to 
assist at her toilet, that she was undoubtedly sometimes absent from 
her room m the very early morning, and at various times Igter in the 
day, before she wished it to be understood that she was stirring She 
was repeatedly seen from the windows of the schloss, in the first faint 
grey of the morning, walking through the trees, in an easterly direction, 
and looking like a person in a trance. This convinced ine that she 
walked in her sleep But this hypothesis did not solve the puzzle. 
How did she pass out from her room,, leaving the door locked on 
the mside. How did she escape from the house without unbarring 
door or wmdow ? % 

“ In the midst of my perplexities, an anxiety of a far more urgent 
kind presented itself. 

“ My dear child began to lose her looks and health, and that in a 
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manner so mysterious, and even horrible, that I became thoroughly 
frightened 

“ She was at first visited by appalling dreams, then, as she fancied, 
by a spectre, sometimes' resembling Millarca, sometimes m the shape 
of a beast, indistinctly seen, walking round the foot of her bed, from 
side to side Lastly came sensations One, not unpleasant, but very 
peculiar, she said, resembled the flow of an icy stream against her 
breast At a later tmoe, she felt something,like a pair of large needles 
pierce her, a little below the throat, with a very sharp pain A few 
m gh is after, followed a gradual and convulsive sense of strangulation; 
then came unconsciousness ” 

I could hear distinctly every word the kind old General was saying, 
because by this time we were driving upon the short grass that spreads 
on either side of the road as you approach the roofless village which 
had not shown the smoke of a phimney for more than half a century 

You may guess how strangely I felt as I heard my own symptoms so 
exacdy described m those which had been experienced by the poor 
■girl who, but for the catastrophe which followed, would have been at 
Siat moment a visitor at my father’s chateau. You may suppose, also, 
how I felt as I heard him detail habits and mysterious peculiarities 
which were, in fact, those of our beautiful guest, Carmilla 1 

A vista opened in the forest; we were on a sudden under the 
chimneys and gables of the ruined village, and the towers and battle¬ 
ments of the dismantled castle, round which gigantic trees are grouped, 
overhung us from a slight eminence 

In a frightened dream I got down from the carnage, and in silence, 
for we had each abundant matter for thinking, we soon mounted the 
ascent, and were among the spacious chambers, winding stairs, and 
dark corridors of the castle 

“ And this was once the palatial residence of the Karnsteins 1 ” said 
the old General at length, as from a great window he looked out across 
the village, and saw the wide, undulating expanse of forest “ It was 
a bad family, and here its blood-stamed annals were written,” he 
continued. “ It is hard that they should, after death, continue to 
plague the human .race with then atrocious lusts That is the chapel 
of die Karnsteins, down there ” 

He pointed down to the grey walls of the Gothic building, partly 
visible through the foliage, a little way down the steep “ And I hear 
the axe of a woodman,” he added, “ busy among the trees that surround 
it; * he possibly may give us the information of which I am in search, 
and point out the grave of Mircalla, Countess of Karnstem. These 
rustics preserve the local traditions of great families, whose stories die 
out among the rich and titled so soon as the families themselves become 
■ extinct.” „ 

//‘We have a portrait, at home, of Mircalla, the Countess Karnstem j 
should you like to see it ? ” asked my father. 

-‘Time enough, dear friend” replied the General. “ I believe that 
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I have seen the original, and cyie motive which has led me to you 
earlier than I at first intended, was to explore the chapel which we are 
now approaching ” 

“ What 1 see the Countess Mircalla,” exclaimed my father, “ why, 
she has been dead more than a century 1 ” 

“ Not so dead as you fancy, I am told,” answered the General 
“ I confess. General, you puzzle me utterly,” replied my father, 
looking at him, I fancied, for a moment with a return of the suspicion 
I detected before But although there was anger and detestation, at 
times, in the old General’s manner, there was nothing flighty 
“ There remains to me,” he said, as we passed under the heavy arch 
of the Gothic church—for its dimensions would haw;.justified its bemg 
so styled—“ but one object which can interest me during the few years 
that remain to me on earth, and that is to wreak on her the vengeance 
which, I thank God, may still be accomplished by a mortal arm ” 

“ What vengeance can you mean ? ” asked my father, m increasing 
amazement. 

“ I mean, to decapitate the monster,” he answered, with a «fiercfc 
flush, and a stamp that echoed mournfully through the hollow rum, 
and his clenched hand was at the same moment raised, as if it grasped 
the handle of an axe, while he shook it ferociously in the air 
“ What! ” exclaimed my father, more than ever bewildered. 

“To strike her head off.” 

“ Cut her head off ? ” 

“ Aye, with a hatchet, with a spade, or with anything that can cjeave 
through her murderous throat. You shall hear,” he answered, tremb¬ 
ling with rage. And hurrying forward he said 
“ That beam will answer for a seat, your dear child is fatigued; 
let her be seated, and I will, in a few sentences, close my dreadful 
story.” 

The squared block of wood, which lay on the grass-grown pavement 
of the chapel, formed a bench on which I was very glad to seat myself, 
and in the meantime the General called to the woodman, who had been 
removing some boughs which leaned upon the old walls, and, axe in 
hand, the hardy old fellow stood before us 
He could not tell us any thin g of these monuments; but there was 
an old man, he said, a ranger of this forest, at present sojourning in the 
house of the priest, about two miles away, who could pomt out every 
monument of the old Karnstein family, and, for a trifle, he undertook 
to bring him back with him, if we would lend him one of our horses, 
in little more than half-an-hour 

“ Have you been long employed about this forest ? ” asked my father 
of the old man 

“ I have been a woodman here,” he answered in his patois, “ under 
the forester, all my days’, so has my father before me, and so on, as 
many generations as I can count up I could show you the very 1 ouse 
in the village here, in which my ancestors lived ‘i 
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“ How came the village to be deserted "* ” asked the General 

“ It was troubled by revenants, sir, several were Hacked to their 
graves, there detected by the usual tests, and extinguished m thp 
■usual way, by decapitation, by the stake, and by burning, but not 
until many of the villagers were killed. 

“ But after all these proceedmgs according to law,” he continued— 
“ so many graves opened, and so many vampires deprived of their 
horrible animation—the village was not relieved. But a Moravian 
nobleman, who happened to be travelling tins way, heard how matters 
were, and bemg skilled—as many people are m his country—in such 
affairs, he offered to deliver the village from its tormentor. He did so 
thus There beiqsfia bright moon that night, he ascended, shortly after 
sunset, the tower of the chapel here, from whence he could distinctly 
see the churchyard beneath him, you can see it from that window. 
From this point he watched until he saw the vampire come out of his 
grave, and place near it the linen clothes in which he had been folded, 
and glide away towards the village to plague itS inhabitants. 

The stranger, having seen all this, came down from the steeple, 
took the linen wrappings of the vampire, and carried them up to the 
top of the tower, which he again mounted. When the vampire returned 
from his prowlings and missed his clothes, he cried furiously to the 
Moravian, whom he saw at the summit of the lower, and who, m reply, 
beckoned him to ascend and take them. Whereupon the vampire, 
accepting his invitation, began to climb the steeple, and so soon as he 
had reached the battlements, the Moravian, with a stroke of his sword, 
dove his skull m twain, hurling him down to the churchyard, whither, 
descending by the winding stairs, the stranger followed and cut his 
head off, and next day delivered it and the body to the villagers, who 
duly impaled and burnt them 

“ This Moravian nobleman had authority from the then head of the 
family to remove the tomb of Mircalla, Countess Kamstem, which he 
did effectually, so that m a little while its site was quite forgotten.” 

“ Can you point out where it stood ? ” asked the General, eagerly. 

The forester shook his head and smiled 

“ Not a soul living could tell you that now,” he said; “ besides, 
they say her body was removed, but no one is sure of that either.” 

Having thus spoken, as time pressed, he dropped his axe and de¬ 
parted, leaving us to hear the remainder of the General’s strange story. 

XIV 

The Meeting 

** My beloved child,” he resumed, “ was now growing rapidly worse. 
The physician who attended her had failed to produce the slightest 
impression upon her disease, for such I then*suppoled it to be. He 
saw my alarm, and suggested a consultation. I called m an abler 
physician, from Gram* Several days elapsed before he arrived. He 
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was a good and pious, as well #s a learned man Having seen my 
poor ward together, they withdrew to my library to confer and discuss. 
5, from the adjoining room, where I waited their summons, heard these 
two gentlemen’s voices raised in some thin g sharper than a strictly 
philosophical discussion. I knocked at the door and entered I 
found the old physician from Gratz maintaining his theory His 
rival was combating it with undisguised ridicule, accompanied with 
bursts of laughter. This unseemly manifestation subsided and the 
altercation ended on my entrance 

“ c Sir,’ said my first physician, ‘ my learned brother seems to think 
that you want a conjuror, and not a doctor ’ 

“ ‘ Pardon me,’ said the old physician from Gratz, looking displeased, 

* I shall state my own view of the case in my own way another time I 
grieve. Monsieur le General, that by my skill and science I can be of 
no use. Before I go I shall do myself the honour to suggest something 
to you ’ 

“ He seemed thoughtful, and sat down at a table, and began to write 
Profoundly disappointed, I made my bow, and as I turned to go, the 
other doctor pointed over his shoulder to his companion who was 
writing, and then, with a shrug, significantly touched his forehead 
“ This consultation, then, left me precisely where I was I walked 
out into the grounds, all but distracted The doctor from Gratz, in 
ten or fifteen minutes, overtook me. He apologised for having followed 
me, but said that he could not conscientiously take his leave without a 
few words more. He told me that he could not be mistaken; no 
natural disease exhibited the same symptoms, and that death was 
already very near. There remained, however, a day, or possibly two, 
of life. If the fatal seizure were at once arrested, with great care and 
skill her strength might possibly return. But all hung now upon the 
confines of the irrevocable One more assault might extinguish the 
last spark of vitality which is, every moment, ready to die 

“ ‘ And what is die nature of the seizure you speak of ? ’ I entreated. 

“ ‘ I have stated all fully m this note, which I place in yotfr hands, 
upon the distinct condition that you send for the nearest clergyman, 
and open my letter in his presence, and on no account read it till he is 
with you, you would despise it else, and it is a matter of life and death. 
Should the priest fail you, then, indeed, you may read it ’ 

“ He asked me, before taking his leave finally, whether I would wish 
to see a man curiously learned upon the very subject, which, after I 
had read his letter, would probably interest me above all others, and he 
urged me earnestly to invite him to visit him there; and so took his 
leave. 

u The ecclesiastic was absent, and I read the letter by myself At 
another time, oj; in another case, it might have excited my ridicule. 1 
But into what quackeries will not people rush for a last chance, where 
all accustomed means have failed, and the life of a beloved object is at 
stake? 
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“ Nothing, you will say, could be more absurd than the learned man’s 
letter It was monstrous enough to have consigned him to a madhouse. 
He said that the patient was suffering from the visits of a vampire-' 
The punctures which she described as having occurred near the throat 
were, he insisted, the insertion of those two long, thin, and sharp teeth 
which, it is well known, are peculiar to vampires, and there could be 
no doubt, he added, as to the well-defined presence of the small livid 
mark which all concurred in describing as tlyit induced by the demon’s 
lips, and every symptom described by the sufferer was in exact con¬ 
formity with those recorded in every case of a similar visitation. 

“ Being myself wholly sceptical as to the existence of any such 
portent as the vgifipire, the supernatural theory of the good doctor 
furnished, in my opinion, but another instance of learning and intelli¬ 
gence oddly associated with some one hallucination I was so miser¬ 
able, however, that, rather than tty nothing, I acted upon the instructions 
of the letter 

“ I concealed myself in the dark dressing-room, that opened upon 
the peor patient’s room, in which a candle was burning, and watched 
there till she was fast asleep I stood at the door, peeping through the 
small crevice, my sword laid on the table beside me, as my directions 
prescribed, until, a little after one, I saw a large black object, very ill- 
defined, crawl, as it seemed to me, over the foot of the bed, and swiftly 
spread itself up to the poor girl’s throat, where it swelled, in a moment, 
into, a great, palpitating mass 

“ For a few moments I had stood petrified. I now sprang forward, 
with my sword m my hand. The black creature suddenly contracted 
toward the foot of the bed, glided over it, and, standing on the floor 
about a yard below the foot of the bed, with a glare of skulking ferocity 
and horror fixed on me, I saw Millarca Speculating I know not what, 
I struck at her instantly with my sword; but I saw her standing near 
the door, unscathed. Horrified, I pursued, and struck again. She 
was gone ' and my sword flew to shivers against the door. 

“ I can’t describe to you all that passed on that horrible night The 
whole house was up and stirring The spectre Millarca was gone. But 
her victim wasiisinkmg fast, and before the morning dawned, she died ” 

The old General* was agitated. We did not speak to him My 
father walked to some little distance, and began reading the inscriptions 
on the tombstones, and thus occupied, he strolled into the door of a 
side chapel to prosecute his researches. The General leaned against 
the wall, dried his eyes, and sighed heavily. I was relieved on hearing 
the voices of Camilla and Madame, who were at that moment approach¬ 
ing. The voices died away. 

In this solitude, having just hstened to so strange a story, connected, 
- as it was, with the great and titled dead, whose lyonuments were 
mouldering among the dust and ivy round us? and every incident of 
Which bore so awfully upon my own mysterious case—in this haunted 
spot, darkened by the Aowermg foliage that rose on every side, dense 
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and high above its noiseless walls—a horror began to steal over me, 
and my heart sank as I thought that my friends were, after all, not 
about to enter and disturb this triste and ominous scene 

The old General’s eyes were fixed on the ground, as he leaned with 
his hand upon the basement of a shattered monument 

Under a narrow, arched doorway, surmounted by one of those 
demoniacal grotesques in which the cynical and ghastly fancy of old 
Gothic carving delights, I saw very gladly the beautiful face and figure 
of Carmilla enter the shadowy chapel. 

I was just about to rise and speak, and nodded s milin g, m answer to 
her peculiarly engaging smile, when with a cry, the old man by my 
side caught up the woodman’s hatchet, and started forward On 
seemg him a brutalised change came over her features It was an 
instantaneous and horrible transformation, as she made a crouching 
step backwards. Before I could utter a scream, he struck at her with 
all his force, but she dived under his blow, and unscathed, caught him 
m her tiny grasp by the wrist. He struggled for a moment to release 
his arm, but his hand opened, the axe fell to the ground, and the^girl 
was gone. 

He staggered against the wall His grey hair stood upon his head, 
a moisture shone over his face, as if he were at the point of death. 

The frightful scene had passed m a moment The first thing I 
recollect after, is Madame standing before me, and impatiently re¬ 
peating again and again, the question, “ Where is Mademoiselle 
Carmilla ? ” 

I answered at length, “ I don’t know—I can’t tell—she went there,” 
and I pointed to the door through which Madame had just entered j 
“ only a minute or two smce ” 

“ But I have been standing there, in the passage, ever smce 
Mademoiselle Carmilla entered ; and she did not return ” 

She then began to call “ Carmilla ” through every door and passage 
and from the wmdows, but no answer came. 

“ She called herself Carmilla ? ” asked the General, still agit^ed 

“ Carmilla, yes,” I answered 

“ Aye,” he said, {c that is Millarca That is the same person who 
long ago was called Mircalla, Countess Karnstein. 'Depart from this 
accursed ground, my poor child, as quickly as you can. Drive to the 
clergyman’s house, and stay there till we come Begone ' May you 
never behold Carmilla more , you will not find her here.” 


xv 

Ordeal and Execution 

As he spoke one ofithe strongest-looking men I ever beheld, entered the 
chapel at the door through which Carmilla had made her entrance and 
her exit. He was tall, narrow-chested, stooping, with high shoulders. 



and dressed in black His face was brown and dried in with deep 
furrows, he woie an oddly-shaped! hat with a broad leaf His hair, 
long and grizzled, hung on his shoulders He wore a pair of gold 
spectacles, and walked.slowly, with an odd shambling gait, with his 
face sometimes turned up to the sky, and sometimes bowed down to¬ 
ward the ground, seemed to wear a perpetual smile; his long thin 
arms were swinging, and his lank hands, in old black gloves ever so 
much too wide for them, waving and gesticulating in utter abstraction 

“ The very man r ” exclaimed the General, advancing with manifest 
delight “ My dear Baron, how happy I am to see you, I had no hope 
of meeting you so soon ” He signed to my father, who had by this 
time returned, and leading the fantastic old gentleman, whom he called 
the Baron, to meet him He introduced him formally, and they at once 
entered into earnest conversation The stranger took a roll of paper 
from his pocket, and spread it on the worn surface of a tomb that stood 
by He had a pencil case m his fingers, with which he traced imaginary 
lines from point to point on the paper, which from their often glancing 
from it, together, at certain points of the building, I concluded to be a 
plan of the chapel He accompanied, what I may term his lecture, 
with occasional readings from a dirty little book, whose yellow leaves 
were closely written over. 

They sauntered together down the side aisle, opposite to the spot 
where I was standin g , conversing as they went; then they begun 
measuring distances by paces, and finally they all stood together, facing 
a piece of the side-wall, which they began to examine with great 
minuteness, pulling off the ivy that clung over it, and rapping the 
plaster with the ends of their sticks, scraping here, and knocking there. 
At length they ascertained the existence of a broad marble tablet, with 
letters carved in relief upon it 

With the assistance of the woodman, who soon returned, a monu¬ 
mental inscription, and carved escutcheon, were disclosed They 
proved to be those of the long lost monument of Mircalla, Countess 
Kamsfem 

The old General, though not I fear given to the praying mood, 
raised his hands and eyes to heaven, in mute thanksgiving for some 
moments 

“ To-morrow,” I heard him say; “ the commissioner will ,be here, 
and the Inquisition will be held according to law ” 

Then turning to the old man with the gold spectacles, whom I have 
described, he shook him warmly by both hands and said. 

“ Baron, how can I t h a nk you ? How can we all thank you ? You 
will have delivered this region from a plague that has scourged its 
inhabitants for more than a century The horrible enemy, thank God, 
is at last tracked.” 

My father led the stranger aside, and the Generaffollowed I knew 
that he had led them out of hearing, that he might relate my case, and I 
saw them glance often quickly at me, as the discussion proceeded. 
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My father came to me, kissed me again and again, and leading me 
from the chapel, said : * 

“ It is time to return, but before we go home, we must add to our 
party the good pnest, who lives but a little way from this 5 and persuade 
him to accompany us to the schloss.” 

In this quest we were successful • and I was glad, being unspeakably 
fatigued when we reached home But my satisfaction was changed 
to dismay, on discovering that there were no tidings of Carmilla. Of 
the scene that had occurred'in the ruined chapel, no explanation was 
offered to me, and it was clear that it was a secret which my father for 
the present determined to keep from me. 

The sinister absence of Carmilla made the remembfance of the scene 
more horrible to me The arrangements for that night were singular. 
Two servants and Madame were to sit up m my room that night, and 
the ecclesiastic with my father kept watch m the adjoining dressing- 
room. 

The priest had performed certain solemn rites that night, the purport 
of which I did not understand any more than I comprehended, the 
reason of this extraordinary precaution taken for my safely during sleep*’ 

I saw all clearly a few days later 

The disappearance of Carmilla was followed by the discontinuance 
of my nightly sufferings 

You have heard, no doubt, of the appalling superstition that prevails 
in Upper and Lower Styna, in Moravia, Silesia, in Turkish Servia, jn 
Poland, even in Russia; the superstition, so we must call it, of the 
vampire 

If human testimony, taken with every care and solemnity, judicially, 
before commissions innumerable, each consisting of many members, all 
chosen for integrity and intelligence, and constituting reports more 
voluminous perhaps than exist upon any one other class of cases, is 
worth any thing , it is difficult to deny, or even to doubt the existence of 
such a phenomenon as the vampire 

For my part I have heard no theory by which to explain what I myself 
have witnessed and experienced, other than that supplied by the ancient 
and well-attested belief of the country. 

The next day the formal proceedings took place* in the Chapel of 
Kamstem. The grave of the Countess Mircalk was opened, and the 
General and my father recognized each his perfidious and beautiful 
guest, m the face now disclosed to view. The features, though a 
hundred and fifty years had passed since her funeral, were tinted with 
the warmth of life. Her eyes were open: no cadaverous smell exhaled 
from the coffin. The two medical men, one officially present, the 
other on the part of the promotor of the inquiry, attested the marvellous 
feet, that there was a faint but appreciable respiration, and a correspond¬ 
ing action of the 'heart. » The limbs were perfectly flexible, the flesh 
elastic; and the leaden coffin floated with blood, m which to a depth 
of seven inches, the body lay immersed. Hese then, were all the 
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admitted signs and proofs of vampirism The body, therefore, in 
accordance wnh the ancient practice, was raised, and a sharp stake 
driven through the heart of the vampire, who uttered a piercing shnek 
at the moment, m all r respects such as might escape from a living 
person in the last agony. Then the head was struck off, and a torrent 
of blood flowed from the severed neck. The body and head were 
next placed on a pile of wood, and reduced to ashes, which were thrown 
upon the nver and borne away, and that territory has never since been 
plagued by the visits of a vampire. 

My father has a copy of the report of the Imperial Commission, with 
the signatures of all who were present at these proceedings, attached in 
verification of the statement It is from this official paper that I have 
summarized my account of this last shocking scene. 

xvi 

CONCLUSION 

I write all this you suppose with composure But far from it; I 
'Cannot think of it without agitation. Nothing but your earnest desire 
so repeatedly expressed, could have induced me to sit down to a task 
that has unstrung my nerves for months to come, and remduced a 
shadow of the unspeakable horror which years after my deliverance 
continued to make my days and nights dreadful, and solitude msup- 
portably terrific 

'Let me add a word or two about that quaint Baron Vordenburg, to 
whose curious lore we were indebted for the discovery of the Countess 
Mircalla’s grave 

He had taken up his abode in Gratz, where, living upon a mere 
pittance, which was all that remained to him of the once princely 
estates of his family, in Upper Styna, he devoted himself to the minute 
and laborious investigation of the marvellously authenticated tradition 
of vampirism He had at his fingers’ ends all the great and little works 
upon pie subject “ Magia Posthuma,” “ Phlegon de Mtrabilibus,” 
“ Augustinus de cura pro Mortuis,” “ Philosophic® et Christiana 
Cogitationes de Vamprns,” by John Christofer Herenberg; and a 
thousand others, among which I remember only a few of those which he 
lent to my'father. He had a voluminous digest of all the judicial cases, 
from which he had extracted a system of principles that appear to 
govern—some always, and others occasionally only—the condition of 
the vampire. I may mention, in passing, that the deadly pallor 
attributed to that sort of revenants, is a mere melodramatic fiction. 
They present, in the grave, and when they show themselves in human 
society, the appearance of healthy life. When disclosed to light in 
their coffins, they exhibit all the symptoms that are enumerated as those 
which proved the vampire-life of the long-dead Coiffitess Kamstem. 

How they escape from their graves and return to them for certain 
hours . every day, without displacing the day or leaving any trace of 
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disturbance m the state of the coffin or the cerements, has always been 
admitted to be utterly inexplicable The amphibious existence of the 
vampire is sustained by daily renewed slumber in the grave Its 
horrible lust for living blood supplies the vigour of its waking existence. 
The vampire is prone to be fascmated with an engrossing vehemence, 
resembling the passion of love, by particular persons. In pursuit of 
these it wall exercise inexhaustible patience and stratagem, for access 
to a particular object may |?e obstructed in a hundred ways It will 
never desist until it has satiated its passion, and drained the very life 
of its coveted victim. But it will, m these cases, husband and protract 
its murderous enjoyment with the refinement of an epicure, and heighten 
it by the gradual approaches of an artful courtship * In these cases it 
seems to yearn for something like sympathy and consent. In ordinary 
ones it goes direct to its object, overpowers with violence, and strangles 
and exhausts often at a single feast 

The vampire is, apparently, subject, in certain situations, to special 
conditions In the particular instance of which I have given you a 
relation, Mircalla seemed to be limited to a name which, if not he*regj. 
one, should at least reproduce, without the omission or addition of a 
single letter, those, as we say, anagrammatically, which compose it. 
Carmilla did this , so did Ahllarca 

My father related to the Baron Vordenburg, who remained with us 
for two or three weeks after the expulsion of Carmilla, the story about 
the Moravian nobleman and the vampire at Kamstein churchyard, 
and then he asked the Baron how he had discovered the exact position 
of the long-concealed tomb of the Countess Millarca ? The Baron’s 
grotesque features puckered up into a mysterious smile, he looked 
down, still smiling on his worn spectacle-case and fumbled with it. 
Then looking up, he said 

“ I have many journals, and other papers, written by that remarkable 
man; the most curious among them is one treating of the visit of which 
you speak, to Karnstem The tradition, of course, discolours and 
distorts a little. He might have been termed a Moravian nobleman, 
for he had changed his abode to that territory, and was, beside, a 
noble But he was, in truth, a native of Upper Styria It is enough 
to say that in very early youth he had been a passionate and favoured 
lover of the beautiful Mircalla, Countess Karnstem Her early death 
plunged him into inconsolable grief It is the nature of vampires to 
increase and multiply, but according to an ascertained and ghostly law. 

" Assume, at starting, a territory perfectly free from that pest How 
does it begin, and how does it multiply itself? I will tell you A 
person, more or less wicked, puts an end to himself. A suicide, under 
certain circumstances, becomes a vampire. That spectre visits living 
people in their slumbers; they die, and almost invariably, in the grave, 
develop into vampires. •Tins happened in the case of the beautiful 
Mircalla, who was haunted by one of those demons My ancestor, 
Vordenburg, Whose tide I still bear, soon discovered this, and in the 
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course of tie studies to which he dpvoted himself, learned a great deal 
more 

“ Among other thrngs, he concluded that suspicion of vampimm 
would probably fall, sooner or later, upon the dead Countess, who m 
life had been his idol. He conceived a horror, be she what she might, 
of her remains being profaned by the outrage of a posthumous execution 
He has left a curious paper to prove that the vampire, on its expulsion 
from its amphibious existence, is projected .into a far more horrible life; 
and he resolved to save his once beloved Mircalla from this 

“ He adopted the stratagem of a journey here, a pretended removal 
of her remains, and a real obliteration of her monument. When age 
had stolen upon film, and from the vale of years he looked back on the 
scenes he was leavmg, he considered, in a different spirit, what he had 
done, and a horror took possession of him. He made the tracings and 
notes which have guided me tp the very spot, and drew up a confession 
of the deception that he had practised If be had intended any further 
action m this matter, death prevented him, and the hand of a remote 
-descendant has, too late for man}', directed the pursuit to the lair of the 
beast ” 

We talked a little more, and among other things he said was this • 

“ One sign of the vampire is the power of the hand The slender 
hand of Mircalla closed like a vice of steel on the General’s wrist when 
he raised the hatchet to strike But its power is not confined to its 
grasp, it leaves a numbness in the limb it seizes, which is slowly, if 
ever, recovered from ” 

The following Spring my father took me a tour through Italy We 
remained away for more than a year. It was long before the terror of 
recent events subsided; and to this hour the image of Carmilla returns 
to memory with ambigious alternations—sometimes the playful, 
languid, beautiful girl, sometimes the writhing fiend I saw in the 
ruined church; and often from a reverie I have started, fancying I 
heard the light step of Car mill a at the drawing-room door. 
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Story of the Door 

Mr. Utterson the lawyer was a man of a rugged countenance, that was 
never lighted by a smile; cold, scanty and embarrassed m discourse; 
backward m sentimentj lean, long, dusty, dreary, and yet somehow 
lovable At friendly meetings, and when the wineavas to his taste, 
something eminently human beaconed from his eye, something 
indeed which never found its way into his talk, but which spoke 
not only in these silent symbols of the after-dinner face, but more 
often and loudly m the acts of his life die was austere with himself, 
drank gm when he was alone, to mortify a taste for vintages, and 
though he enjoyed the theatre, had not crossed the doors of one, for 
twenty years. But he had an approved tolerance for others, some 5 " 
times wondering, almost with envy, at the high pressure of spirits 
mvolved in their misdeeds; and in any extremity inclined to help 
rather than to reprove. “ I incline to Cam’s heresy,” he used to say 
quaintly . “ I let my brother go to the devil in his own way ” In this 
character, it was frequently his fortune to be the last reputable acquain¬ 
tance and the last good influence in the lives of down-gomg men And 
to such as these, so long as they came about his chambers, he never 
marked a shade of change m his demeanour 

No doubt the feat was easy to Mr, Utterson, for he was undemon¬ 
strative at the best, and even his friendship seemed to be founded in a 
simil ar catholicity of good-nature. It is the mark of a modest man to 
accept his friendly circle ready made from the hands of opportunity; 
and that was the lawyer’s way. His friends were those of his own 
blood, or those whom he had known the longest, his affections, like 
ivy, were the growth of time, they implied no aptness in the object. 
Hence, no doubt, the bond that united him to Mr Richard Enfield, his 
distant kinsman, the well-known man about town * It was a nut to 
crack for many, what these two could see m each other, or wHat subject 
they could find in common It was reported by those who encountered 
them in their Sunday walks, that they said nothing, looked singularly 
dull, and would hail with obvious relief the appearance of a friend 
For all that, the two men put the greatest store by these excursions, 
counted them the chief jewel of each week, and not only set aside 
occasions of pleasure, but even resisted the calls of business, that they 
might enjoy them uninterrupted. 

It chanced on one of tljese rambles that their way led them down a 
by-street in a busy quarter of London. The street was small and what 
is called quiet* but it drove a thriving trade on die week-days. The 
inhabitants were all doing w*ll, it seemed, and all emulously hoping to 
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do better still, and laying out the surplus of their gains in coquetry ; 
so that the shop fronts stood along that thoroughfare with an air of 
invitation, like rows of smiling saleswomen Even on Sunday, when 
it veiled its more florid Charms and lay comparatively empty of passage, 
the streets shone out in contrast to its dingy neighbourhood, like a fire 
in a forest, and with its freshly painted shutters, well-polished brasses, 
and general cleanliness and gaiety of note, instantly caught and pleased 
the eye of the passenger 

Two doors from one corner, on the left hand going east, the hue was 
broken by the entry of a court, and just at that point, a certain sinister 
block of building, thrust forward its gable on the street It was two 
storeys hi gh , showed no wmdow, nothing but a door on the lower 
storey and a blind forehead of discoloured wall on the upper; and bore 
in every feature the marks of prolonged and sordid negligence. The 
door, which was equipped with neither bell nor knocker, was blistered 
and distamed. Tramps slouched into the recess and struck matches 
on the panels; children kept shop upon the steps; the schoolboy had 
triefi his knife on the mouldings, and for close on a generation, no 
one had appeared to drive away these random visitors or to repair 
their ravages. 

Mr, Enfield and the lawyer were on the other side of the by-street 5 
but when they came abreast of the entry, the former lifted up his cane 
and pointed. 

Did you ever remark that door ? ” he asked; and when his com¬ 
panion had replied in the affirmative, “ It is connected in my mind,” 
added he, “ with a very odd story.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” said Mr, Utterson, with a slight change of voice, “ and 
what was that ? ” 

“ Well, it was this way,” returned Mr. Enfield. “ I was coming 
home from some place at the end of the world, about three o’clock 
of a black winter morning, and my way lay through a part of town 
wherejhere was literally nothing to be seen but lamps. Street after 
Street, and all the folks asleep—street after street, all lighted up as if 
for a procession, and all as empty as a church—till at last I got mto 
that state of mmd'when a man hstens and listens and begins to long for 
the sight of a policeman All at once, I saw two figures: one a little 
man who was stumping along eastward at a good walk, and the other 
a girl of maybe eight or ten who was running as hard as she was able 
down a cross street. Well, sir, the two ran mto one another naturally 
enough at the comer j and then came the horrible part of the thing j 
for the man trampled calmly over the child’s body and left her screaming 
on the ground. It sounds nothing to hear, hut it was hellish to see. 
It wasn’t like a man, it was like some damned Juggernaut. I gave a> 
view halloa, took to my heels, collared my gentleman, and brought him 
back to where there was already quite a group about the screaming 
child. He was perfectly cool and made no resistance* but gave me 
one look, so ugly that it brought out thg sweat ;on me like running* 
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The people who had turned out w|re the girl’s own family; and pretty 
soon the doctor, for whom she had been sent, put in his appearance 
Well, the child was not much the worse, more frightened, according to 
the Sawbones ; and there you might have supposed would be an end 
to it. But there was one curious circumstance I had taken a loathing 
to my gentleman at first sight So had the child’s family, which was 
only natural But the doctor’s case was what struck me. He was the 
usual cut and dry apothecary, of no particular age and colour, with a 
strong Edinburgh accent, and about as emotional as a bagpipe Well, 
sir, he was like the rest of us ; every time he looked at my prisoner, I 
saw that Sawbones turned sick and white with the desire to kill him 
I knew what was in his mind, just as he knew what'was in mine; and 
killing bemg out of the question, we did the next best We told the 
man we could and would make such a scandal out of this, as should 
make his name stink from one end of London to the other. If he had 
any friends or any credit, we undertook that he should lose them And 
all the time, as we were pitching it in red hot, we were keepmg the 
women off him as best we could, for they were as wild as harpi»s, ^..1 
never saw a circle of such hateful faces, and there was the man in the 
middle, with a kind of black, sneering coolness—frightened too, I 
could see that—but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan. ‘ If you choose 
to make capital out of this accident,’ said he, ‘ I am naturally helpless. 
No gentleman but wishes to avoid a scene,’ says he * Name your 
figure ’ Well, we screwed him up to a hundred pounds for the child’s 
family, he would have clearly liked to stick out; but there was some¬ 
thing about the lot of us that meant mischief, and at last he struck 
The next thing was to get the money ; and where do you think he 
carried us but to that place with the door ?—whipped out a key, went 
m, and presently came back with the matter of ten pounds m gold and 
a cheque for the balance on Coutts’s, drawn payable to bearer, and 
signed with a name that I can’t mention, though it’s one of the points 
of my story, but it was a name at least very well known and often prmted. 
The figure was stiff, but the signature was good for more thafl that, if 
it was only genuine I took the liberty of pointing out to my gentleman 
that the whole business looked apocryphal 5 and that a man does not, 
in real life, walk into a cellar door at four in the morning and come out 
of it with another man’s cheque for close upon a hundred pounds. 
But he was quite easy and sneeimg * Set your mind at rest,’ says he; 
* I will stay with you toll the banks open, and cash the cheque^myself.’ 
So we all set off, the doctor, and the child’s father, and our friend and 
myself, and passed the rest of the night in my chambers, and next 
day, when we had breakfasted, went m a body to the bank I gave in 
the cheque myself, and said I had every reason to believe it was a for¬ 
gery Not a bit,of it. The cheque was genuine,” 

“ Tut-tut! ” said Mr Utterson. 

ft I see you feel as I do,” said Mr. Enfield “ Yes, it’s a bad story, 
my man was a fellow that nobody could have toado with, a really damn- 
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able man; and the person that drew the cheque is the very pink of the 
proprieties, celebrated too, and (what makes it worse) one of your 
fellows who do what they call good. Blackmail, I suppose, an honest 
man paying through the nose for some of the capers of his youth. 
Black Mail House is what I call that place with the door, in consequence. 
Though even that, you know, is far from explaining all,” he added; 
and with the words fell into a vein of musing 

From this he was recalled by Mr Uttersqn asking rather suddenly: 

' “ And you don’t know if the drawer of the cheque lives there ? ” 

“ A likely place, isn’t it ? ” returned Mr Enfield “ But I happen 
to have noticed his address; he fives in some square or other ” 

“ And you neyel asked about—the place with the door ? ” said 
Mr Utterson. 

“ No, sir I had a delicacy,” was the reply. “ I feel very strongly 
about putting questions; it partakes too much of the style of the day of 
judgment. You start a question, and it’s like starting a stone You 
sit quietly on the top of a hill, and away the stone goes, starting others; 
and presently some bland old bird (the last you would have thought of) 
is knocked on the head in his own back garden, and the family have to 
change their name. No, sir, I make it a rule of mine the more it 
looks like Queer Street, the less I ask.” 

“ A very good rule, too,” said the lawyer. 

“ But I have studied the place for myself,” continued Mr Enfield. 
“ It jseems scarcely a house There is no other door, and nobody goes 
in or out of that one, but, once in a great while, the gentleman of my 
adventure There are three windows looking on the court on the first 
floor, none below, the wmdows are always shut, but they’re clean. 
And then there is a chimney, which is generally smoking, so somebody 
must five there And yet it’s not so sure, for the buildings are so 
packed together about that court, that it’s hard to say where one ends 
and another begins ” 

The pair walked on again for a while in silence, and then— “ En¬ 
field,” said Mr Utterson, “ that’s a good rule of yours ” 

“ Yes, I think it is,” returned Enfield 

“ But for all that,” continued the lawyer, “ there’s one point I want 
to ask: I want to ask the name of that man who walked over the child.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Enfield, “ I can’t see what harm it would do. It 
was a man of the name of Hyde.” 

“ H’m,” said Mr Utterson “ What sort of a man is he to see ? ” 

“ He is not easy to describe There is something wrong with his 
appearance; something displeasing, something downright detestable. 
I never saw a man I so disliked, and yet I scarce know why. He must 
be deformed somewhere; he gives a strong feeling of deformity, 
.although I couldn’t specify the point. He’s an extragrdinary-looking 
man, and yet I really can name nothing out of the way. No, sir; I 
cm make up hand of it; I can’t describe him. And it’s not want of 
memory; fof I declare^ can see him this moment*” 
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Mr Utterson again walked some way m silence, and obviously under 
a weight of consideration “ You%re sure he used a key,” he inquired 
at. last 

“ My dear sir . ” began Enfield, surprised out of himself 

“ Yes, I know,” said Utterson, “ I know it must seem strange The 
fact is, if I do hot ask you the name of the other party, it is because I 
know it already. You see, Richard, your tale has gone home If you 
have been mexact in any point, you had better correct it ” 

“ I think you might have warned me,” returned the other, with a 
touch of sullenness. “ But I have been pedantically exact, as you call 
it. The fellow had a key, and, what’s more, he has it still I saw 
him use it not a week ago ” 

Air Utterson sighed deeply, but said never a word, and the young 
man presently resumed “ Here is another lesson to say nothing,” 
said he “ I am ashamed of my long tongue Let us make a bargain 
never to refer to this again ” 

“ With all my heart,”'said the lawyer “ I shake hands on that, 
Richard.” 

Search for Mr Hyde 

That evening Mr Utterson came home to his bachelor house in 
sombre spirits, and sat down to dinner without relish It was his 
custom of a Sunday, when this meal was over, to sit close by the fire, a 
volume of some dry divinity on his reading desk, until the clock of #ie 
neighbouring church rang out the hour of twelve, when he would go 
soberly and gratefully to bed On this mght, however, as soon as the 
cloth was taken away, he took up a candle and went into his business 
room. There he opened his safe, took from the most private part of it 
a document endorsed on the envelope as Dr Jekyll’s Will, and sat down 
with a clouded brow to study its contents The will was holograph, 
for Air Utterson, though he took charge of it now that it was made, 
had refused to lend the least assistance m the making of it, it provided 
not only that, in case of the decease of Henry Jekyll, M D, 8CL, 
LL.D., F.R S, etc, all his possessions were to pass into the hands of 
his “ friend and benefactor Edward Hyde ” , but that in case of Dr 
Jekyll’s “ disappearance or unexplained absence for any period ex¬ 
ceeding three calendar months,” the said Edward Hyde should step 
into the said Henry Jekyll’s shoes without further delay, and free from 
any burthen or obligation, beyond the payment of a few small sums to 
the members of the doctor’s household. This document had long been 
the lawyer’s eyesore. It offended him both as a lawyer and as a lover 
of the sane and customary sides of life, to whom the fanciful was the 
immodest. And hitherto it was his ignorance of Air Hyde that had 
swelled his indignation, now, by a sudden turn, it was his knowledge. 
It was already bad* enough, when the name was but a name of which he 
could learn no more. It was worse when it began to be clothed upon 
With detestable attributes j and out of the shifting, insubstantial mists 
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that had so long baffled his eye, there leaped up the sudden, definite 
presentment of a fiend. r 

“ I thought it was madness,” he sard, as he replaced the obnoxious 
paper in the safe, “ and now I begin to fear it is disgrace ” 

With that he blew out his candle, put on a greatcoat, and set forth in 
the direction of Cavendish Square, that citadel of medicine, where his 
friend, the great Dr. Lanyon, had his house and received his crowding 
patients “ If any one knows, it will be Lanyon,” he had thought. 

The solemn butler knew and welcomed him; he was subjected to 
no stage of delay, but ushered direct from the door to the dining-room, 
where Dr. Lanyon sat alone over his wine This was a hearty, healthy, 
dapper, red-faced ’gentleman, with a shock of hair prematurely white, 
and a boisterous and decided manner At sight of Mr Utterson, he 
sprang up from his chair and welcomed him with both hands The 
geniality, as was the way of theman, was somewhat theatrical to the eye ; 
but it reposed on genuine feeling For these two were old friends, old 
mates both at school and college, both thorough respecters of themselves 
and af each other, and, what does not always follow, men who thoroughly 
enjoyed each other’s company 

After a little rambling talk, the lawyer led up to the subject which so 
disagreeably preoccupied his mind 
“ I suppose, Lanyon,” said he, “ you and I must be the two oldest 
friends that Henry Jekyll has ? ” 

I wish the friends were younger,” chuckled Dr Lanyon. £ * But 
I suppose we are And what of that ? I see little of him now.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” said Utterson " I thought you had a bond of common 
interest ” 

“ We had,” was the reply. “ But it is more than ten years since 
Henry Jekyll became too fanciful for me He began to go wrong, 
wrong in mind; and though, of course, I continue to take an interest 
in him for old sake’s sake as they say, I see and I have seen devilish 
little of the man Such unscientific balderdash,” added the doctor, flush¬ 
ing suddenly purple, “ would have estranged Damon and Pythias ” 
This little spirt of temper was somewhat of a relief to Mr Utterson. 
“ They have only differed on some point of science,” he thought; and 
being a man of no scientific passions (except in the matter of con¬ 
veyancing) he even added “ It is nothing worse than that■ ” He 
gave his friend a few seconds to recover his composure, and then 
approached the question he had come to put 
" Did you ever come across a protege of his—one Hyde ? ” he asked. 
“ Hyde ? ” repeated Lanyon. “ No Never heard of him. Since 
my time.” 

That was the amount of information that the lawyer carried back 
with him to the great, dark bed on which he tossed to and fro, until the 
small hours of tile morning began to grow large. "It was a mght of 
little ease to his toiling mind, toiling in mere darkness and besieged by 

(fihstiofls ' - 
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Six o’clock suuck on the bells of the church that was so conveniently 
near to Mr Utterson’s dwelling, and still he was digging at the problem 
Hitherto it had touched him on the intellectual side alone, but now his 
imagination also was engaged, or rather enslaved; and as he lay and 
tossed m the gross darkness of the night and the curtained room, Mr 
Enfield’s tale went by before his mind in a scroll of lighted pictures 
He would be aware of the great field of lamps of a nocturnal city; 
then of the figure of a man walking swiftly, then of a child running 
from the doctor’s ; and then these met, and that human Juggernaut 
trod the child down and passed on regardless of her screams Or else 
he would see a 100m in a rich house, where his friend lay asleep, 
dreaming and smiling at his dreams , and then the'door of that room 
would be opened, the curtains of the bed plucked apart, the sleeper 
recalled, and, lo 1 there would stand by his side a figure to whom power 
was given, and even at that dead hour, he must rise and do its bidding 
The figure in these two phases haunted the lawyer all night; and if at 
any time he dozed over, it was but to see it glide more stealthily through 
sleeping houses, or move the more swiftly and still the more svwftty, 
even to dizziness, through wider labyrinths of lamp-lighted city, and 
at every street corner crush a child and leave her screaming And still 
the figure had no face by which he might know it; even m his dreams, 
it had no face, or one that baffled him and melted before his eyes, and 
thus it was that there sprang up and grew apace in the lawyer’s mind a 
singularly strong, almost an inordinate, curiosity to behold the features 
of the real Mr. Hyde If he could but once set eyes on him, he thought 
the mystery would lighten and perhaps roll altogether away, as was the 
habit of mysterious things when well examined. He might see a 
reason for has friend’s stiange preference or bondage (call it which you 
please), and even for the startling clauses of the will And at least it 
would be a face worth seeing the face of a man who was without 
bowels of mercy. a face winch had but to show itself to raise up, in 
the mind of the unimpressionable Enfield, a spirit of enduring hatred 

From that time forward, Mr. Utterson began to haunt theTloor in 
the by-street of shops. In the morning before office hours, at noon 
when business was plenty and time scarce, at night undei the face of 
the fogged city moon, by all lights and at all hours of solitude or con¬ 
course, the lawyer was to be found on his chosen post 

“ If he be Air. Hyde,” he had thought, “ I shall be Mr Seek ” 

And at last his patience was rewarded It was a fine dry night, 
frost in the air; the streets as clean as a ball-room floor; the lamps, 
unshaken by any wind, drawing a regular pattern of light and shadow. 
By ten o’clock, when the shops weie closed, the by-street was very 
solitary, and, in spite of the low growl of London from all round, very 
silent. * Small sounds carried far; domestic sounds out of the houses 
were clearly audible on'either side of the roadway; and the rumour 
of the approach of any passenger preceded him by a long time Mr. 
TJtterson hadf been some minutes at his post wlfen he was awaie of an 
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odd, light footstep drawing near In the course of his nightly patrols 
he had long grown accustomed to r the quaint effect with which the 
footfalls of a single person, while he is still a great way off, suddenly 
spring out distinct from? the vast hum and clatter of the city. Yet his 
attention had never before been so sharply and decisively arrested; 
and it was with a strong, superstitious prevision of success that he 
withdrew into the entry of the court 
The steps drew swiftly nearer, and swelled out suddenly louder as 
they turned the end of the street The lawyer, looking forth from the 
entry, could soon see what manner of man he had to deal with He 
was small, and very plainly dressed; and the look of him, even at that 
distance, went sobnehow strongly against the watcher’s inclination 
But he made straight for the door, crossing the roadway to save time; 
and as he came, he drew a key from his pocket, like one approaching 
home. , 

Mr. Utterson stepped out and touched him on the shoulder as he 
passed “ Mr Hyde, I think ? ” 

Mr. Hyde shrank back with a hissing intake of the breath But his 
fear was only momentary, and though he did not look the lawyer in 
the face, he answered coolly enough: “ That is my name. What do 
you want ? ” 

“ I see you are going in,” returned the lawyer. “ I am an old 
friend of Dr. Jekyll’s—Mr. Utterson, of Gaunt Street—you must have 
heard my name; and meeting you so conveniently, I thought you 
might admit me ” 

“ You will not find Dr Jekyll, he is from home,” replied Mr. 
Hyde, blowing m the key. And then suddenly, but still without look¬ 
ing up, “ How did you know me ? ” he asked 
“ On your side,” said Mr. Utterson, “ will you do me a favour ? ” 

“ With pleasure,” replied the other “ What shall it be ? ” 

“ Will you let me see your face ? ” asked the lawyer 
Mr. Hyde appeared to hesitate, and then, as if upon some sudden 
reflection, fronted about with an air of defiance, and the pair stared 
at each other pretty fixedly for a few seconds. “ Now I shall know 
you again,” said Air Utterson “ It may be useful.” 

“Yes,” returned Mr Hyde, “it is as well we have met; and a 
propos, you should have my address.” And he gave a number of a 
street in Soho, 

“ Good God! ” thought Mr Utterson, “ can he too have been 
thinking of the will ? ” But he kept his feelings to himself, and only 
grunted in acknowledgment of the address. 

“ And now,” said the other, “ how did you know me ? ” 

“ By description,” was the reply 
“ Whose description ? ” 

“We have common friends,” said Mr Uttefson 
“ Common friends 1 ’’ echoed Mr Hyde, a little hoarsely “ Who 
are they ? ” 
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“ Jekyll, for instance,” said the lawyer 

“ He never told you,” cried M% Hyde, with a flush of anger. “ I 
cfid not think you would have lied ” 

“ Come,” said Mr Utterson, “ that is not fitting language ” 

The other snarled aloud into a savage laugh; and the next moment, 
with extraordinary quickness, he had unlocked the door and disappeared 
into the house 

The lawyer stood awhile when Mr Hyde had left him, the picture of 
disquietude. Then he began slowly to mount the street, pausmg every 
step or two, and putting his hand to his brow like a man in mental 
perplexity. The problem he was thus debating as he walked was one of 
a class that is rarely solved Mr Hyde was pale and garfish; he gave 
an impression of deformity without any nameable malformation, he 
had a displeasing smile, he had borne himself to the lawyer with a sort 
of murderous mixture of timidity and boldness, and he spoke with a 
husky, whispering and somewhat broken voice,—all these were points 
against him ; but not all of these together could explain the hitherto 
unknown disgust, loathing and fear with which Mr Utterson regarded 
him. “ There must be something else,” said the perplexed gentleman. 

“ There ts something more, if I could find a name for it God bless me, 
the man seems hardly human 1 Something troglodytic, shall we say ? 
or can it be the old story of Dr Fell ? or is it the mere radiance of a foul 
soul that thus transpires through, and transfigures, its clay continent ? 
The last, I think, for, O my poor old Harry Jekyll, if ever I read Satan’s 
signature upon a face, it is on that of your new fuend ” 

Round the corner from the by-street there was a square of ancient, 
handsome houses, now for the most part decayed from their high estate, 
and let in flats and chambers, to all sorts and conditions of men map- 
engravers, architects, shady lawyers, and the agents of obscure enter¬ 
prises One house, however, second from the corner, was still occupied 
entire, and at the door of this, which wore a great air of wealth and 
comfort, though it was now plunged in darkness except for the fan¬ 
light, Air. Utterson stopped and knocked A well-dressed^ elderly 
servant opened the door. 

“ Is Dr Jekyll at home, Poole ? ” asked the lawyer 
“ I will see, Mr. Utterson,” said Poole, admitting the visitor as he 
spoke, into a large, low-roofed, comfortable hall, paved with flags, 
wanned (after the fashion of a country house) by a bright, open fire, 
and fbmished with costly cabinets of oak “ Will you wait here by the 

fire, sir ? or shall I give you a light m the dining-room ? ” 

“ Here, thank you,” said the lawyer, and he drew near and leaned 
on the tall fender. This hall, in which he was now left alone, was a 
pet fancy of his friend the doctor’s; and Utterson himself was wont to 
speak of it as the pleasantest room in London But to-night there was - 
a shudder in his blood jp the face of Hyde sat heavy on his memory; 
he felt (what was rare with him) a nausea and distaste of life, and in 
the gloom o£his spirits, he seemed to read a menace in the flickering 
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of the firelight on the pohshed cabinets and the uneasy starting of the 
shadow on the toof He was asharhed of his relief, when Poole pre¬ 
sently returned to announce that Dr Jekyll was gone out. 

“ I saw Mr Hyde go.-in by the old dissecting room door, Poole,” 
he said “ Is that right, when Dr. Jekyll is from home ? ” 

“ Qmte right, Mr Utterson, sir,” rephed tlie servant.' “ Mr Hyde 
has a key ” 

“ Your master seems to repose a great deal of trust m that young 
man, Poole,” resumed the other, musmgly 
“ Yes, sir, he do, indeed,” said Poole. “ We have all orders to obey 
him ” 

“ I do not think 1 ever met Mr Hyde ? ” asked Utterson. 

“ O dear no, sir He never dines here,” replied the butler “ Indeed, 
we see very little of him on this side of the house; he mostly comes and 
goes by the laboratory ” r 
“ Well, good-mght, Poole ” 

“ Good-mght, Mr. Utterson.” 

,And the lawyer set out homeward with a very heavy heart “ Poor 
Harry Jekyll,” he thought, “ my mind misgives me he is m deep 
waters 1 He was wild when he was young, a long while ago, to be sure ; 
but m the law of God, there is no statute of limitations. Ah, it must be 
that; the ghost of some old sm, the cancer of some concealed disgrace; 
punishment coming, pede claudo, years after memory has forgotten and 
self-love condoned the fault ” And the lawyer, scared by the thought, 
brooded awhile on his own past, gropmg in all the comers of memory, 
lest by chance some Jack-m-the-Box of an old iniquity should leap to 
hght there His past was fairly blameless , few men could read the 
rolls of their life with less apprehension; yet he was humbled to the 
dust by the many ill things he had done, and raised up again mto a 
sober and fearful gratitude by the many that he had come so near to 
domg, yet avoided And then by a return on his former subject, he 
conceived a spark of hope “ This Master Hyde, if he were studied,” 
thoughirhe, “ must have secrets of his own. black secrets, by the look 
of him, secrets compared to which poor Jekyll’s worst would be like 
sunshine Things,cannot continue as they are It turns me cold to 
think of this creature stealing like a thief to Harry’s bedside; poor 
Harry, what a wakening! And the danger of it 1 for if this Hyde 
suspects the existence of the will, he may grow impatient to inherit. 
Ah, I must put my shoulder to the wheel—if Jekyll will but let me,” 
he added, “ if Jekyll will only let me ” For once more he saw before 
his mind’s eye, as clear as a transparency, the strange clauses of the will. 

Dr. Jekyll was Quite at Ease 

A fortnight later, by excellent good fortune, the doctor gave one of 
his pleasant dinners^to some five or six old cronies, all intellig ent re¬ 
putable then, and aF judges of good wine, and MY. Utterson so 
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contrived that he remained behmd after the others had departed This 
was no new arrangement, but a thing that had befallen many scores of 
tim?s Where Utterson was liked, he was liked well Hosts loved to 
detain the dry lawyer, when the light-hearted gnd the loose-tongued 
had already their foot on the threshold ; they liked to sit awhile in his 
unobtrusive company, practising for solitude, sobermg their minds m 
the man’s rich silence, after the expense and strain of gaiety. To 
this rule. Dr. Jekyll was no exception, and as he now sat on the 
opposite side of the fire—a’large, well-made, smooth-faced man of 
fifty, with something of a slyish cast perhaps, but every mark of capacity 
and kindness—you could see by his looks that he cherished for Mr. 
Utterson a sincere and warm affection 

“ I have been wanting to speak to you, Jekyll,”' began the latter. 
“ You know that will of yours ? ” 

A close observer might have gathered that the topic was distasteful j 
but the doctor carried it off gaily “ My poor Utterson,” said he, 
" you are unfortunate in s\ich a cheat I never saw a man so dis¬ 
tressed as you were by my will ; unless it were that hide-bound pedgpt, 
Lanyon, at what he called my scientific heiesies O, I know he’s T 
good fellow—you needn’t frown—an excellent fellow, and I always 
mean to see more of him, but a hide-hound pedant for all that ,* an 
ignorant, blatant pedant. I was never more disappointed in any man 
than Lanyon ” 

“ You know I never approved of it,” pursued Utterson, ruthlessly 
disregarding the fiesh topic 

“ My will ? Yes, certainly, I know that,” said the doctor, a trifle 
sharply "You have told me so ” 

“ WeH, I tell you so again,” continued the lawyer. “ I have been 
learning something of young Hyde ” 

The large handsome face of Dr. Jekyll grew pale to the very lips, and 
there came a blackness about his eyes “ I do not care to hear more,’* 
said he “ This is a matter I thought we had agreed to drop.” 

“ What I heard was abominable,” said Utterson m 

“ It can make no change You do not understand my position,” 
returned the doctor, with a certain incoherency of manner “ I am 
painfully situated, Uttersonj my position is a very strange one—a 
very strange one. It is one of those affairs that cannot be mended 
by talking.” 

** JekyH,” said Utterson, " yon know me I am a man to be trusted. 
Make a clean breast of tins in confidence, and I make no doubt I can 
get you out of it.” 

- w My good Utterson,” said the doctor, “ this is very good of you, 
this is downright good of you, and I cannot find words to thank you in. 
I bekeve you fully, I would trust you before any man abve, ay, before 
myself, if I could n&ke the choice, but indeed it isn*t what you fancy; 
it is not so bad as that; and fust to put your good heart at rest, 1 will 
tell you one tbStg; the moment I choose, I can bedrid of Mr Hyde. I 
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give you my hand upon that, and I thank you agam and again; and I 
will just add one little word, Utte^on, that I’m sure you’ll take in good 
part this is a private matter, and I beg of you to let it sleep ” 

Utterson reflected a^httle, looking in the fire 

“ I have no doubt you are perfectly right,” he said at last, getting to 
his feet 

“ Well, but since we have touched upon this business, and for the 
last time I hope,” continued the doctor, “ there is one point I should 
like you to understand I have really a very great interest in poor Hyde. 
I know you have seen him, he told me so, and I fear he was rude. 
But I do sincerely take a great, a very great interest in that young man, 
and if I am taken away, Utterson, I wish you to promise me that you 
will bear witlThim and get his rights for him I think you would, if 
you knew all, and it would be a weight off my mind if you would 
promise ” 

“ I can’t pretend that I shall ever like him,” said the lawyer 

“ I don’t ask that,” pleaded Jekyll, laying his hand upon the other’s 
arm, “ I only ask for justice, I only ask you to help him for my sake, 
'when I am no longer here ” 

Utterson heaved an irrepressible sigh. “ Well,” said he, “ I 
promise.” 


The Carew Murder Case 

Nearly a year later, in the month of October 18-, London was 

startled by a crime of singular ferocity, and rendered all the more 
notable by the high position of the victim. The details were few and 
startling A maid-servant living alone m a house not far from the 
river, had gone upstairs to bed about eleven Although a fog rolled 
over the city in the small hours, the early part of the night was cloud¬ 
less, and the lane, which the maid’s window overlooked, was brilliantly 
lit by the full moon It seems she was romantically given, for she 
sat down upon her box, which stood immediately under the window, 
and fell into a dream of musing. Never (she used to say, with streaming 
tears, when she narrated that experience), never had she felt more at 
peace with all men or thought more kindly of the world. And as she 
so sat she became aware of an aged and beautiful gentleman with white 
hait, drawing near along the lane; and advancing to meet him, another 
and very small gentleman, to whom at first she paid less attention. 
When they had come within speech (which was just under the maid’s 
eyes) the older man bowed and accosted the other with a very pretty 
manner of politeness It did not seem as if the subject of his address 
were of great importance; indeed, from his pointing, it sometimes 
appeared as if he were only inquiring his way; but die moon shone 
op his face as he spoke, and the girl was pleased to watch it, it seemed to 
Breathe such an innocent and old-world kindness of disposition, yet 
with something high mo, as of a Well-founded self-content Presently 
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her eye wandered to the other 5 and she was surprised to recognise m 
him a certain Mr Hyde^ who had once visited her master, and for whom 
she had conceived a dislike He lad in his hand a heavy cane, with 
which he was trifling, but he answered never a word, and seemed to 
listen with an ill-contamed impatience And then all of a sudden he 
broke out in a great flame of anger, stamping with his foot, brandishing 
the cane, and carrying on (as the maid described it) like a madman 
The old gentleman took a step back, with the air of one very much 
surprised and a trifle hurt’, and at that Mr Hyde broke out of all 
bounds, and clubbed him to the earth And nest moment with ape¬ 
like fury, he was trampling his victim under foot, and hailing down a 
storm of blows, under which the bones were audibly shattered and the 
body jumped upon the roadway. At the horror of these sights and 
sounds, the maid fainted 

It was two o’clock when she came to herself and called for the police. 
The murderer was gone long ago, but tHere lay his victim in the middle 
of the lane, incredibly mangled The stick with which the deed had 
been done, although it was of some rare and very tough and fyeavy 
wood, had broken in the middle under the stress of this insensate 
cruelty, and one splinted half had rolled in the neighbouring gutter— 
the other, without doubt, had been carried away by the murderer. A 
purse and a gold watch were found upon the victim, but no cards or 
papers, except a sealed and stamped envelope, which he had been 
probably carrying to the post, and which bore the name and address 
of Mr Utterson. 

This was brought to the lawyer the next morning, before he was out 
of bed; and he had no sooner seen it, and been told the circumstances, 
than he shot out a solemn hp. “ I shall say nothing till I have seen 
the body,” said he, “ this may be very serious Have the kindness 
to wait while I dress ” And with the same grave countenance he 
hurried through his breakfast and drove to the police station, whither 
the body had been carried. As soon as he came into the cell, he 
nodded. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ I recognise him. I am sorry to say that tins is Sir 
Danvers Carew.” 

“ Good God, sir,” exclaimed the officer, “ is it* possible ? ” And 
the next moment his eye lighted up with professional ambitifm “ This 
will make a deal of noise,” he said “ And perhaps you can help us to 
the man ” And he briefly narrated what the maid had seen, and 
showed the broken stick 

Mr, Utterson had already quailed at the name of Hyde; hut when 
the stick was laid before him, he could doubt no longer . broken and 
battered as it was, he recognised it for one that he had himself presented, 
many years before to Henry Jekyll 

“ Is this Mr. Hyde a person of small stature ? ” he inquired 

“Particularly small and particularly wicked-looking, is what the 
maid calls hn»,” said the officer. 
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Mr Utterson reflected; and then, raising his head, “ If you wiil 
come with me in my cab,” he said, “Pi think I can take you to his house ” 
It was by this time about nine in, the morning, and the first fog of the 
season A great chocolate-coloured pall lowered oyer heaven, but the 
wind was continually charging and routing these embattled vapours; 
so that as the cab crawled from street to street, Mr Utterson beheld a 
marvellous number of degrees and hues of twilight; for here it would 
be dark like the backend of evening ; and^ there would be a glow of a 
rich, lurid brown, like the light of some 'strange conflagration; and 
here, for a moment, the fog would be quite broken up, and a haggard 
shaft of daylight would glance m between the swirling wreaths The 
dismal quarter of» Soho seen under these changing glimpses, with its 
muddy ways, and slatternly passengers, and its lamps, which had never 
been extinguished or had been kindled afresh to combat this mournful 
reinvasion of darkness, seemed, in the lawyer’s eyes, like a district of 
some city in a nightmare. Tne thoughts of his mind, besides, were of 
the gloomiest dye; and when her glanced'’at the companion of his 
dnw, he was conscious of some touch of that terror of the law and the 
law’s officers, which may at times assail the most honest. 

As the cab drew up before the address indicated, the fog lifted a little 
and showed him a dingy street, a gin palace, a low French eating-house, 
a shop for the retail of penny numbers and two-penny salads, many 
ragged children huddled in the doorways, and many woman of many 
different nationalities passing out, key m hand, to have a morning 
glass, and the next moment the fog settled down again upon that part, 
as brown as umber, and cut him off from his blackguardly surround¬ 
ings This was the home of Henry Jekyll’s favourite j of a man who 
was heir to a quarter of a million sterling 
An ivory-faced and silvery-haired old woman opened the door. She 
had an evil face, smoothed by hypocrisy; but her manners were 
excellent. Yes, she said, this was Mr Hyde’s, but he was not at home; 
he had been in that night very late, but had gone away again in less than 
an hoisr there was nothing strange in that; his habits were very 
irregular, and he was often absent; for instance, it was nearly two 
months since she Ijad seen him till yesterday 
“ Very well then, we wish to see his rooms,” said the lawyer; and 
when the woman began to declare it was impossible, “ I had better 
tell you who this person is,” he added “ This is Inspector New¬ 
comen, of Scotland Yard ” 

A flash of odious joy appeared on the woman’s face. “ Ah 1 ” said 
She, “ he is in trouble ! What has he done ? ” 

Mr. Utterson and the inspector exchanged glances “ He don’t 
«seem a very popular character,” observed the latter “ And now, my 
good woman, just let me and this gentleman have a look about us.” 

In the whole extent of the house, which btit for fhe old woman re¬ 
mained otherwise empty, Mr. Hyde had only used a couple of rooms; 
but these were furnished with-luxury and good taste. ''A closet was 
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filled with wine; the plate was of silver, the napery elegant ; a good 
picture hung upon the walls, a gift^as Utterson supposed) from Henry 
JeJtyll, who was much of a connoisseur; and the carpets were of many 
piles and agreeable in colour Atlthis moment, however, the rooms 
bore every mark of having been recently and hurriedly ransacked; 
clothes lay about the floor, with their pockets inside out, lockfast 
drawers stood open; and on the hearth there lay a pile of grey ashes, 
as though many papers had been burned From these embers the 
inspector disinterred the butt end of a green cheque book, which had 
resisted the action of the fire; the other half of the stick was found 
behind the door, and as this clmched his suspicions, the officer declared 
himself delighted. A visit to the bank, where severed thousand pounds 
were found to be lying to the murderer’s credit, completed his grati¬ 
fication. 

“ You may depend upon it, sir,” he^told Mr Utterson • “ I have 
him m my hand. He must have lost his head, or he never would have 
left the stick, or, above all, burned the cheque book. Why, money’s 
life to the man. We have nothing to do but wait.for him at the hank, 
and get out the handbills ” • * 

This last, however, was not so easy of accomplishment; for the 
master of the servant-maid had only seen him twice, his family could 
nowhere be traced, he had never been photographed; and die few 
who could describe him differed widely, as common observers Will. 
Only on one point were they agreed, and that was the haunting sepse 
of unexpressed deformity with which the fugitive impressed his be¬ 
holders. 


Incident of the Letter 

It was late m the afternoon, when Mr Utteison found his way to 
Dr. Jekyll’s door, where he was at once admitted by Poole, and carried 
down by the kitchen offices and across a yard which had once been a 
garden, to the building which was indifferendy known as the laboratory 
or the dissecting rooms. The doctor had bought the house from the 
heirs of a celebrated surgeon, and his own tastes bejng rather chemical 
than anatomical, had changed the destination of the block at the bottom 
of the garden. It was the first time that the lawyer had been received 
m that part of his friend’s quarters, and he eyed the dingy windowless 
structure with curiosity, and gazed round with a distasteful sense of 
strangeness as he crossed the theatre, once crowded with eager students 
and now lying gaunt and silent, the tables laden with chemical appara¬ 
tus, the floor strewn with crates and littered with packing straw, and 
the light falling dimly through the foggy cupola. At the farther end,, 
a flight of stairs mounted to a door covered with red baize, and through 
this, Mr. Utter soft was at last received into the doctor’s cabinet.* It 
was a large room, fitted round with glass presses, furnished, among other 
thin gs, with 3 cheval-glass and a business tableland looking out upon 
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the court by three dusty windows barred with iron The fire b urned 
in the grate, a lamp was set lighted on the chimney-shelf, for even m 
the houses the fog began to he trnckly, and there, close up to the 
warmth, sat Dr Jekyll," looking deadly sick He did not rise to meet 
his visitor, but held out a cold hand, and bade him welcome m a 
changed voice. 

“ And now,” said Mr Utterson, as soon as Poole had left them, 
“ you have heard the news ? ” , 

The doctor shuddered “ They were crying it m the square,” he 
said “ I heard them in my dining-room ” 

“ One word,” said the lawyer. “ Carew was my client, but so are 
you, and I want f L o know what I am doing. You have not been mad 
enough to hide this fellow ? ” 

“ Utterson, I swear to God,” cried the doctor, “ I swear to God I 
will never set eyes on him agajn I bmd my honour to you that I am 
done with him in this world It is all at an end And indeed he does 
not want my help, you do not know him as I do, he is safe, he is 
qjiite safe, mark my words, he will never more be heard of ” 

The lawyer listened gloomily, he did not like his friend’s feverish 
manner. “ You seem pretty sure of him,” said he, “ and for your 
sake, I hope you may be right. If it came to a trial, your name might 
appear ” 

“ I am quite sure of him,” replied Jekyll; “ I have grounds for cer¬ 
tainty that I cannot share with any one. But there is one thing on wluch 
you may advise me. I have—I have received a letter; and I am at a 
loss whether I should show it to the police I should like to leave it in 
your hands, Utterson; you would judge wisely, I am sure, I have so 
great a trust in you ” 

'• You fear, I suppose, that it might lead to his detection ? ” asked 
the lawyer 

“ No,” said the other. “ I cannot say that I care what becomes of 
Hyde, I am quite done with him I was thinking of my own character, 
which this hateful business has rather exposed ” 

Utterson ruminated awhile, he was surprised at his friend’s selfish¬ 
ness, and yet relieved by it. “ Well,” said he, at last, “ let me see the 
letter.” 

tr 

The letter was written in an odd, upright hand, and signed “ Edward 
Hyde ” : and it signified, briefly enough, that the water’s benefactor. 
Dr. Jekyll, whom he had long so unworthily repaid for a thousand 
gen'erosities, need labour under no alarm for his safety, as he had means 
of escaper on which he placed a sure dependence. The lawyer liked 
this letter well enough. it put a better colour on the intimacy than he 
had looked for; and he blamed himself for some of his past suspicions. 

“ Have you the envelope ? ” he asked 

“ X burned it,” replied Jekyll, “ before I thought what I was about 
But it bore no postmark. The note was handed in ” 

1 “ Shall I keep this asad sleep upon it ? ” asked Uttersoru 
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“ I wish you to judge for me entirely,” was the reply. “ I have lost 
confidence m myself ” 

“ Well, I shall consider,” returned!the lawyer. “ And now one woid 
more . it was Hyde who dictated fhe terms m your will about that 
disappearance ?” 

The doctor seemed seized with a qualm of faintness, he shut his 
mouth tight and nodded 

“ I knew it,” said Utterson. “ He meant to murder you You have 
had a fine escape.” 

“ I have had what is far more to the purpose,” returned the doctor 
solemnly: “ I have had a lesson—O God, Utterson, what a lesson I 
have had ' ” And he covered his face for a moment his hands 

On his way out, the lawyer stopped and had a word or two with 
Poole. “ By the by,” said he, “ there w r as a letter handed in to-day 
what was the messenger like 5 ” But Pgole was positive nothing had 
come except by post, “ and only circulars by that,” he added. 

This news sent off the Visitor with his fears renewed Plainly the 
letter had come by the laboratory door, possibly,-indeed, it had keen 
written in the cabinet; and, if that were so, it must be differently 
judged, and handled with the more caution The news-boys, as he 
went, were crying themselves hoarse along the footways: “ Special 
edition Shocking murder of an M P ” That was the funeral oration 
of one friend and client; and he could not help a ceitain apprehension 
lest the good name of another should be sucked down m the eddy of the 
scandal, It was, at least, a ticklish decision that he had to make, 
and, self-reliant as he was by habit, he began to cherish a longmg for 
advice. It was not to be had directly, but perhaps, he thought, it 
might be fished for 

Presently after, he sat on one side of his own hearth, with Mr Guest, 
his head clerk, upon the other, and midway between, at a mcely cal¬ 
culated distance from the fire, a bottle of particular old wme that had 
long dwelt unsunned in the foundations of his house. The fog still 
slept on the wmg above the drowned city, where the lamps glimmered 
like carbuncles, and through the muffle and smother of these fallen 
clouds, the procession of the town’s life was still rolling m through the 
great arteries with a sound as of a mighty wind. But the room was gay 
with firelight. In the bottle the acids were long ago resofved, the 
imperial dye had softened with time, as the colour grows richer m 
stained wmdows; and the glow of hot autumn afternoons on hillside 
vineyards was ready to be set free and to disperse the fogs of London 
Insensibly the lawyer melted There was no man from whom he 
kept fewer secrets than Mr. Guest; and he was not always sure that 
he kept as many as he meant. Guest had often been on business to the 
doctors • he knew Poole; he could scarce have failed to hear of Mr. 
Hyde’s familiarity Ibout Che house; he might draw conclusions. was 
it not as well, then, that he should see a letter which put that mystery to 
rights ? and, 3bove all, since Guest, being a great student and critic of 
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handwriting, would consider the step natural and obliging "> The clerk, 
besides, was a man of counsel, fhe would scarce read so strange a 
document without dropping a remark, and by that remark Mr 
Utterson might shape bis future course 

“ This is a sad busmess about Sir Danvers,” he said. 

„ “ Yes, sir, indeed. It has elicited a great deal of public feekng,” 
returned Guest “ The man, of course, was mad.” 

“ I should like to hear your views on that,” replied Utterson “ I 
have a document here in his handwriting, it is between ourselves, for 
I scarce know what to do about it, it is an ugly busmess at the best. 
But there it is, quite in your way. a murderer’s autograph.” 

Guest’s eyes,, brightened, and he sat down at once and studied it 
with passion. ' “ No, sir,” he said, “ not mad, but it is an odd 
hand.” 

“ And by all accounts a very odd writer,” added the lawyer. 

Just then the servant entered with a note 

“ Is that from Dr. Jekyll, sir ? " inquired the clerk “ I thought I 
knew the writing. -• Anything private, Mr Utterson ? ” 

“ Only an invitation to dinner Why ? Do you want to see it ? ” 

“ One moment I thank you, sir; ” and the clerk laid the two sheets 
of paper alongside and sedulously compared their contents. “ Thank 
you, sir, he said at last, returning both; cc it’s a very interesting 
autograph ” 

/There was a pause during which Mr Utterson struggled with him¬ 
self “ Why did you compare them, Guest?” he inquired suddenly. 

“ Well, sir,” returned the clerk, “ there’s a rather singular resem¬ 
blance ; the two hands are in many points identical: only differently 
sloped ” 

“ Rather quaint,” said Utterson. 

“ It is, as you say, rather quaint,” returned Guest. 

“ I wouldn’t speak of this note, you know,” said the master. 

“ No, sir,” said the clerk “ I understand ” 

Butcio sooner was Mr Utterson alone that night, then he locked the 
note into his safe, where it reposed from that time forward. “ What! ” 
he thought tc Henry Jekyll forge for a murderer 1 ” And his blood 
ran cold in his vems. 

r 

Remarkable Incident of Dr Lanyon 

Time ran on; thousands of pounds were offered in reward, for the 
death of Sir Danvers was resented as a public injury j but Mr. Hyde 
had disappeared out of the ken of the police as though he had never 
.existed. Much of his past was unearthed, indeed, and all disreputable .* 
tales came out of the man’s cruelty, at once so callous and violent, of 
his vile life, of his strange associates, of the hatred tnat seemed to have 
surrounded his career, but of his present whereabouts, not a whisper. 
Etqip the tone he ha 4 left the -house in Soho on the rftormng of the 
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murder, he was simply blotted out, and gradually, as time drew on, 
Mr. Utterson began to recover from the hotness of his alarm, and to 
grow more at quiet with himselfi| The death of Sir Danvers was, to 
his way of thinking, more than paid for by .the disappearance of Mr.- 
Hyde. Now that that evil influence had been withdrawn, a new life 
began for Dr Jekyll. He came out of his seclusion, renewed relations 
with his friends, became once more their familiar guest and enter¬ 
tainer , and whilst he had,always been known for charities, he was now 
no less distinguished for religion. He was busy, he was much in the 
open air, he did good; his face selfemed to open and brighten, as if 
with an inward consciousness of service; and for more than two 
months, the doctor was at peace. 

On the 8th of January Utterson had dmed at the doctor’s with a 
small party, Lanyon had been there, and the face of the host had 
looked from one to the other as in tfte old days when the trio were 
inseparable friends On the 12th, and again on the 14th, the door 
was shut against the lawyer “ The doctor was confined to the house,” 
Poole said, “ and saw no one.” On the 15th, he tried again, aadjvas 
again refused; and having now been used for the last two months to 
see his friend almost daily, he found this return of solitude to weigh 
upon his spmts The fifth night, he had in Guest to dine with him ; 
and the sixth he betook himself to Dr Lanyon’s 

There at least he was not denied admittance; but when he came in, 
he was shocked at the change which had taken place in the doctor’s 
appearance. He had his death-warrant written legibly upon his face 
The rosy man had grown pale, his flesh had fallen away; he was 
visibly balder and older , and yet it was not so much these tokens of 
a swift physical decay that arrested the lawyer’s notice, as a look m the 
eye and quality of manner that seemed to testify to some deep-seated 
terror of the min d It was unlikely that the doctor should fear death, 
and yet that was what Utterson was tempted to suspect. “ Yes,” he 
thought, “ he is a doctor, he must know his own state and that his days 
are counted; and the knowledge is more than he can bear.” • And yet 
when Utterson remarked on his ill looks, it was with an air of great 
firmness that Lanyon declared himself a doomed naan. 

“ I have had a shock,” he said, “ and I shall never recover. It is a 
question of weeks Well, life has been pleasant, I liked it, yes, sir, 
I used to like it I sometimes think if we knew all, we should be more 
glad to get away.” 

“ Jekyll is ill, too,” observed Utterson “ Have you seen him ? ” 

But Lanyon’s face changed, and he held up a trembling "hand, “ I 
wish to see or hear no more of Dr Jekyll,” he said, m a loud, unsteady 
voice. “I am quite done with that person, and I beg that you will 
spare me any allusion to one whom I regard as dead.” 

“ Tut, tut! ”* said Mr. Utterson; and then, after a considerable 
pause, “ Can’t I do anything ? ” he inquired. “ We are three very old 
friends, Lanyon 5 we shall not live to make others.” 
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“ Nothing can be done,” returned Lanyon, “ ask himself ” 

“ He will not see me,” said the lawyer. 

“ I am not surprised at that,” was She reply “ Some day, Utterson; 
after I am dead, you may perhaps coihe to learn the right and wrong of 
this. I cannot tell you And in the meantime, if you can sit and talk 
with, me of other things, for God’s sake, stay and do so , but if you 
cannot keep clear of this accursed topic, then, in God’s name, go, for 
I cannot bear it ” 

As soon as he got home, Utterson sat down and wrote to Jekyll, 
complaining of his exclusion from the house, and askmg the cause of 
this unhappy break with Lanyon , and the next day brought him a long 
"answer, often very pathetically worded, and sometimes darkly myster¬ 
ious in drift The quarrel with Lanyon was incurable “ I do not 
blame our old friend,” Jekyll wrote, “ but I share his view that we must 
never meet I mean from henceforth to lead a life of extreme seclusion, 
you must not be surprised, nor must you doubt my friendship, if my 
door is often shut even to you You must suffer me to go my own 
dark way. I have brought on myself a punishment and a danger that 
I cannot name If I am the chief of sinners, I am the chief of sufferers 
also I could not think that this earth contained a place for sufferings 
and terrors so unmanning; and you can do but one thing, Utterson, to 
lighten this destiny, and that is to respect my silence ” Utterson was 
amazed, the dark influence of Hyde had been withdrawn, the doctor 
had returned to his old tasks and amities , a week ago, the prospect had 
smiled with every promise of a cheerful and an honoured age; and now 
m a moment, friendship and peace of mind and the whole tenor of his 
life were wrecked So great and unprepared a change pointed to 
madness, but in view of Lanyon’s manner and words, there must he 
for it some deeper ground 

A week afterwards Dr Lanyon took to his bed, and in something 
less than a fortnight he was dead The night after the funeral, at 
which he had been sadly affected, Utterson locked the door of his 
business room, and sitting there by the light of a melancholy candle, 
drew out and set before him an envelope addressed by the hand and 
sealed with the seal pf his dead friend “ Private : for the hands of 
J. G Utterson alone, and in case of his predecease to be destroyed un¬ 
read” so it was emphatically superscribed, and the lawyer dreaded to 
behold the contents “ I have buried one friend to-day,” he thought: 
“ what if this should cost me another ? ” And then he condemned 


the fear as a disloyalty, and broke the seal Within there was another 
enclosure, 'likewise sealed, and marked upon the cover as “ not to be 
opened till the death or disappearance of Dr. Henry Jekyll.” Utterson 
cqqld not trust his eyes. Yes, it was disappearance, here again, as in 
the mad will, which he had long ago restored to its author, here again 
were the idea of a disappearance and the name of Henry J ekyU bracketed. 
Btlt in the 'will, that idea had sprung from the sinister suggestion of the 
man Hyde, it was set there with a purpose all too plain and horrible 
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Written by the hand of Lanyon, what should it mean ? A great 
curiosity came to the trustee, to disregard the prohibition, and dive at 
pnce to the bottom of these my scenes , but professional honour and 
faith to his dead friend were sdingent obligations, and the packet 
slept in the inmost corner of his private safe 
It is one thing to mortify curiosity, another to conquer it, and it may 
be doubted if, from that day forth, Utterson desired the society of his 
surviving friend with the same eagerness He thought of him kindly; 
but his thoughts were disquieted and fearful. He went to call indeed; 
but he was perhaps relieved to be denied admittance, perhaps, in his 
heart, he preferred to speak with Poole upon the doorstep, and sur¬ 
rounded by the air and sounds of the open city; rather than to be’ 
admitted into that house of voluntary bondage, and to sit and speak 
with its mscrutable recluse Poole had, indeed, no very pleasant news 
to communicate The doctor, it appeared, now more than ever con¬ 
fined himself to the cabmet over the laboratory, where he would 
sometimes even sleep: he was out of spirits, he had grown very silent, 
he did not read, it seemed as if he had something on his mind. Utter- 
son became so used to the unvarying character of these reports, that he 
fell off little by little m the frequency of his visits 

Incident at the Window 

It chanced on Sunday, when Mr Utterson was on his usual walk jvith 
Mr, Enfield, that their way lay once again through the by-street; and 
that when they came in front of the door, both stopped to gaze on it. 

“ Well,” said Enfield, “ that story’s at an end, at least. We shall 
never see more of Mr Hyde ” 

“ I hope not,” said Utterson “ Did I ever tell you that I once saw 
him, and shared your feeling of repulsion ? ” 

“ It was impossible to do the one without the other,” returned 
Enfield. “ And, by the way, what an ass you must have thought me, 
not to know that this was a back way to Dr Jekyll’s 1 It was pardy 
your own fault that I found it out, even when I did ” 

“ So you found it out, did you ? ” said Uttersop. “ But if that be 
so, we may step into the court and take a look at the windows To tell 
you the truth, I am uneasy about poor Jekyll, and even outside, I feel 
as if the presence of a friend might do him good ” 

The court was very cool and a litde damp, and full of premature 
twilight, although the sky, high up overhead, was still bright with "sun¬ 
set. The middle one of the three windows was half-way open ; and 
sitting close beside it, taking the air with an infinite sadness of mien, 
like some disconsolate prisoner, Utterson saw Dr Jekyll 
“ What! Jekyll! ” he cned. “ I trust you are better ” 

“lam very lolv, Utt&rson,” replied the doctor drearily; “ very low. 
It will not last long, thank God.” 

“ Yon st&y too much indoors,” said the lai^yer. “ You should be 
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out, whipping up the circulation, like Mr Enfield and me (This is 
my cousin—Mr Enfield—Dr. Jek$l) Come now, get your hat, 
and take a quick turn with us ” fe 

“ You are very good,”, sighed tlsu other. “ I should like to very 
much, but no, no, no, it is quite impossible, I dare not. But 
indeed, Utterson, I am very glad to see you, this is really a great 
pleasure I would ask you and Mr. Enfield up, but the place is really 
not fit ” 

“ Why then,” said the lawyer, good-naturedly, “ the best thing 
we can do is to stay down heie, and speak with you from where we are.” 

“ That is just what I was about to venture to propose,” returned the 
'doctor, with a smile. But the words were hardly uttered, before the 
smile was struck out of his face and succeeded by an expression of such 
abject terror and despair, as froze the very blood of the two gentlemen 
below. They saw it but for a ^glimpse, for the window was instantly 
thrust down, but that glimpse had been sufficient, and they turned 
and left the court without a word. In silence, too, they traversed the 
bystreet, and it was not until they had come into a neighbourmg 
thoroughfare, where even upon a Sunday there were still some stirrings 
of life, that Mr Utterson at last turned and looked at his companion. 
They were both pale, and there was an answering horror in their eyes. 

“ God forgive us 1 God forgive us 1 ” said Mr Utterson. 

But Mr Enfield only nodded his head very seriously, and walked 
on once more m silence 


The Last Night 

Mr. Utterson was sitting by his fireside one evenmg after dinner, 
when he was surprised to receive a visit from Poole. 

“ Bless me, Poole, what brings you here ? ” he cried; and then, 
taking a second look at him, “ What ails you ? ” he added ; “ is the 
doctor ill ? ” 

“ Mr."Utterson,” said the man, “ there is something wrong.” 

“ Take a seat, and here is a glass of wine for you,” said the lawyer 
“ Now, take your time, and tell me plainly what you want ” 

“ You know the doctor’s ways, sir,” replied Poole, “ and how he 
shuts himself up. Well, he’s shut up again in the cabinet; and I don’t 
like it, sir—I wish I may die if I like it. Mr. Utterson, sir, I’m afraid.” 

“ Now, my good man,” said the lawyer, “ be explicit. What are 
you 'afraid of ? ” 

“ I’ve been afraid for about a week,” returned Poole, doggedly dis¬ 
regarding the question; “ and I can bear it no more.” 

« The man’s appearance amply bore out his words, his manner was 
» altered for the worse: and except for the moment when he had first 
announced his terror, he had not once lookecTthe lawyer in the face. 
Even now, he sat with the glass of wine untasted on his knee, and his eyes 
directed to a comer of 'fee floor. *>“ I can bear it no more, 5jr he repeated. 
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“ Come,” said the lawyer, “ I see you have some good reason, 
Poole, I see there is something seriously amiss. Try to tell me what 
it is ” 

“ I think there’s been foul play, 1 / said Pool^, hoarsely 

“ Foul play J ” tcned the lawyer, a good deal frightened, and rather 
inclined to be unrated in consequence “ What foul play ? What 
does the man mean ? ” 

“ I daren’t say, sir,” was the answer; “ but will you come along with 
me and see for yourself ? 

Mr Utterson’s only answer was is rise and get his hat and great¬ 
coat ; but he observed with wonder the greatness of the relief that 
appeared upon the butler’s face, and perhaps with no less, that the ■» 
wme was still untasted when he set it down to follow * 

It was a wild, cold, seasonable night of March, with a pale moon, 
lying on her back as though the wmd had tilted her, and a flying wrack 
of the most diaphanous and lawny texture The wmd made talking 
difficult, and flecked the blood into the face It seemed to have swept 
the streets unusually bare of passengers, besides; for Mr U timers on 
thought he had never seen that part of London so deserted He ccTtild 
have wished it otherwise, never in his life had he been conscious of 
so sharp a wish to see and touch his fellow-creatures , for, struggle as 
he might, there was borne m upon his mind a crushing anticipation of 
calamity The square, when they got there, was all foil of wmd and 
dust, and the thin trees m the garden were lashing themselves along the 
railing Poole, who had kept all the way a pace or two ahead, now 
pulled up m the middle of the pavement, and in spite of the biting 
weather, took off his hat and mopped his brow with a red pocket- 
handkerchief But for all the hurry of his coming, these were not the 
dews of exertion that he wiped away, but the moisture of some strangling 
anguish, for his face was white, and his voice, when he spokej harsh 
and broken 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ here we are, and God grant there be nothing 
wrong.” 

“ Amen, Poole,” said the lawyer 

Thereupon the servant knocked in a very guarded manner, the 
'door was opened on the chain; and a voice aske’d from within, “ Is 
that you, Poole ? ” 

“ It’s all right,” said Poole. " Open the door ” 

The hall, when they entered it, was brightly lighted up; the fire was 
built high; and about the hearth the whole of the servants, men- and 
women, stood huddled together like a flock of sheep. At flap sight of 
Mr. Utterson, the housemaid broke into hysterical whimpering; and 
the cook, crying out, “ Bless God! it’s Mr. Utterson,” ran forward 
as if to take him in her arms. 

“ What, whatT Ar£ you all here ? ” said the lawyer, peevishly. 

" Very irregular, very unseemly; your master would be far from 
pleased.” * 
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“ They’re all afraid,” said Poole 

Blank silence followed, no one protesting, only the maid lifted up 
her voice, and now wept loudly 

“ Hold your tongue Poole s^d to her, with a ferocity of accent 
that testified to his own^angM nerves , and indeed when die girl had 
so suddenly raised the note of her lamentation, they had all started and 
tuYned towards the inner door with faces of dreadful expectation. 
“ And now,” continued the butler, addressing the 1 < mfe-boy, “ reach me 
a candle, and we’ll get this through hands at once ” And then he 
begged Mr Utterson to follow him, and led the way to the back garden 

“ Now, sir,” said he, “ you come as gently as you can I want you 
to hear, and I don^t want you to be heard And see here, sir, if by any 
chance he was to ask you m, don’t go ” 

Mr. Utterson’s nerves, at this unlooked for termination, gave a jerk 
that nearly threw him from his balance, but he re-collected his 
courage, and followed the butler mto tbe laboratory building and through 
the surgical theatre, with its lumber of crates and bottles, to the foot 
of the stair Here Poole motioned him to stand on one side and listen, 
while he himself, setting down the candle and making a great and 
obvious call on his resolution, mounted the steps, and knocked with a 
somewhat uncertain hand on the red baize of the cabinet door 

“ Mr Utterson, sir, asking to see you,” he called, and even as he 
did so, once more violently signed to the lawyer to give ear 

A voice answered from within. “Tell him I cannot see anyone,” it 
said, complamingly 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Poole, with a note of something like triumph 
in his voice, and taking up his candle, he led Air Utterson back across 
the yard and mto the great kitchen, where the fire was out and the beetles 
were leaping on the floor. 

“ Sit,” he said, looking Mr. Utterson in the eyes, “ was that my 
master’s voice ? ” 

“ It seems much changed,” replied the lawyer, very pale, but giving 
look for look 

“ Changed ? Well, yes, I think so,” said the butler. “ Have I 
been twenty years in this man’s house, to be deceived about his voice ? 
No, sir, master’s nfade away with, he was made away with, eight days' 
ago, when we heard him cry out upon the name of God, and who’s in 
there instead of him, and why it stays there, is a thin g that cries to 
Heaven, Air. Utterson 1 ” 

“ This is a very strange tale, Poole; this is rather a wild tale, my 
man,” saiej. Air Utterson, biting bis finger. “ Suppose it were as you 
suppose, supposing Dr. Jekyll to have been—well, murdered, what 
could induce the murderer to stay? That won’t hold water, it 
doesn’t commend itself to reason ” 

,. “ Well, Air, Utterson, you are a hard man to satisfy, but I’ll do it 
yet}” said Poole, | “ All .this last week (you must know) him, or it, or 
whatever it is that hvesjn that; cajoinet, has been crying night and day 
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for some sort of medicine and cannot get it to his mmd It was some¬ 
times his way—the master’s, that is—to write his orders on a sheet of 
paper and throw it on the stair 2 We’ve had nothing else this week 
back, nothing but papers, and ^closed door, and the very meals left, 
there to be smuggled in when nobody was looking Well, sir, every 
day, ay, and twice and thrice m the same day, there have been orders 
and complamts, and I have been sent flying to all the wholesale chemists 
m town Every time I brought the stuff back, there would be another 
paper telling me to return it, because it was not pure, and another order 
to a different firm. This drug is wanted bitter bad, sir, whatever for ” 

“ Have you any of these papers ? ” asked Mr Utterson 
Poole felt in his pocket and handed out a crumpled note, which the’ 
lawyer, bending nearer to the candle, carefully exhumed Its con¬ 
tents ran thus “ Dr Jekyll presents his compliments to Messrs Maw. 
He assures them that their last sample is impure and quite useless for 
his present purpose In the year 18--, Dr J. purchased a some¬ 

what large quantity from Messrs M He now begs them to search 
with the most sedulous care, and should any of the same quality be left, 
to forward it to him at once Expense is qp consideration. The’im- 
portance of this to Dr J can hardly be exaggerated ” So far the letter 
had run composedly enough, but here, with a sudden splutter of the 
pen, the writer’s emotion had broken loose. “ For God’s sake,” he 
had added, “ find me some of the old ” 

“ This is a strange note,” said Mr Utterson; and then, sharply, 

“ How do you come to have it open ? ” 

“ The man at Maw’s was mam angry, sir, and he threw it back to me 
like so much dirt,” returned Poole 
“ This is unquestionably the doctor’s hand, do you know ? ” re¬ 
sumed the lawyer 

“ I thought it looked like it,” said the servant, rather sulkily; and 
then, with another voice, “ But what matters hand of write ? ” he said 
“ I’ve seen him I ” 

“ Seen him ? ” repeated Mr. Utterson “ Well ? ” , 

“ That’s it! ” said Poole “ It was this way. I came suddenly 
into the theatre from the garden It seems he had slipped out to look 
for this drug, or whatever it is, for the cabinet doof was open, and there 
he was at the far end of the room, digging among the’crates. He 
looked up when I came m, gave a kind of cry, and whipped upstairs 
into the cabinet It was but for one minute that I saw him, but the 
hair stood upon my head like quills. Sir, if that was my master, .why 
had he a mask upon his face ? If it was my master, why difljie cry out 
like a rat, and run from me ? I have served him long enough. And 
then . . the man paused, and passed his hand over his face. 

“ These are all very strange curcumstances,” said Mr. Utterson, “ but, 
I think I begin to see daylight. Your master, Poole, is plainly seized 
with one of those maladies that both torture and deform the sufferer; 
hence, for aught I know, the alteration of his voxc j hence the mask 
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and his avoidance of his friends, hence his eagerness to find this drug, 
by means of which the poor soul retams some hope of ultimate recovery 
—God grant that he be not deceive|l 1 There is my explanation; it 
is sad enough, Poole, ay, and appalling to consider, but it is plain and 
natural, hangs well together, and delivers us from all exorbitant alarms ” 
“ r Sir,” said the budei, turning to a sort of mottled pallor, “ that thin g 
was' not my master, and there’s the truth My master ”—here he 
looked round him, and began to whisper—“ is a tall fine build of a 
nwiij and this was more of a dwarf ” Uttefson attempted to protest. 
“ O, sir,” cried Poole, “ do you think I do not know my master after 
twenty years ? do you think I do not know where his head comes to in 
r the cabinet door, where I saw him every morning of my life 5 No, 
sir, that thing in the mask was nevei Dr Jekyll—God knows what it 
was, but it was never Dr. Jekyll; and it is the belief of my heart that 
there was murder done ” 

“ Poole,” replied the lawyer, if you say that, it will become my duty 
to make certain Much as I desire« to spare your master’s feelings, 
much^as I am puzzled.by this note, which seems to prove him to be still 
ali\?S, I shall consider it my duty to break in that door.” 

“ Ah, Mr Utterson, that’s talking ! ” cried the butler 
“ And now comes die second question,” resumed Utterson: “ Who 
is going to do it ? ” 

“ Why, you and me, sir,” was the undaunted reply 
“ That is very well said,” returned the lawyer 5 “ and whatever 
comes of it, I shall make it my busmess to see you are no loser.” 

“ There is an axe m the theatre,” continued Poole; “ and you might 
take the kitchen poker for yourself ” 

The lawyer took that rude but weighty instrument into his hand, 
and balanced it “ Do you know, Poole,” be said, looking up, ** that 
you and I are about to place ourselves in a position of some peril ? ” 

“ You may say so, sir, indeed,” returned the buder. 

“ It is well, then, that we should be frank,” said the other “ We 
both thnjk more than we have said; let us make a clean breast This 
masked figure that you saw, did you recognise it ? ” 

“ Well, sir, it went so quick, and the creature was so doubled up, 
that I could hardly swear to that,” was the answer “ But if you mean, 
was it Mr Hyde ?—why, yes, I think it was ! You see, it was much 
of the same bigness 5 and it had the same quick light way with it 5 and 
then who else could have got m by the laboratory door ? You have not 
forgot, sir, that at the time of the murder he had still the key with him ? 
But that’^not all. I don’t know, Mr. Utterson, if ever you met this 
Mr. Hyde ? ” 

f “ Yes,” said the lawyer, “ I once spoke with him.” 

, “ Then you must know, as well as the rest of us, that there was 

something queer about that gendeman—something that gave a mam a 
tom—I don’t know righdy how to say it, sir, beyond this : that you 
felt it my our marrow-^and of cold and thin.” 
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“ I own I felt something of what you describe,” said Mr Utterson 
“ Quite so, sir,” returned Pooh, “ Well, when that masked thing 
like a monkey jumped from amon^the chemicals and whipped mto the 
cabinet, it went down my spine kl*e ice 0,»I know it's not evidence, 
Mr Utterson,; Tm book-learned enough for that, but a man has his 
feelings; and I give you my Bible-word it was Mr Hyde 1 ” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the lawyer “ My fears mchne to the same pomt 
Evil, I fear, founded—evil was sure to come—of that connection Ay, 
truly, I believe you, I believe poor Harry is killed; and I believe his 
murderer (for what purpose, God albne can tell) is still lurking in his 
victim’s room. Well, let our name be vengeance Call Bradshaw.” 
The footman came at the summons, very white and, nervous. 

“ Pull yourself together, Bradshaw,” said the lawyer “ This 
suspense, I know, is telling upon all of you; but it is now our intention 
to make an end of it Poole, here, and J are going to force our way into 
the cabinet. If all is well, my shoulders are broad enough to bear the 
blame. Meanwhile, lest anything’should really be amiss, or any male¬ 
factor seek to escape by the back, you and the bey must go roundjhe 
comer with a pair of good sticks, and take yt>ur post at the laboratory 
• door We give you ten minutes to get to your stations.” 

As Bradshaw left, the lawyer looked at his watch. “ And now, 
Poole, let us get to ours,” he said; and taking the poker under his arm, 
he led the way mto the yard The scud had banked over the moon, 
and it was now quite dark The wmd, which only broke m puffs and 
draughts mto that deep well of building, tossed the light of the candle 
to and fro about then steps, until they came mto the shelter of the 
theatre, where they sat down silently to wait London hummed 
solemnly all around; but nearer at hand, the stillness was only broken 
by the sound of a footfall moving to and fro along the cabinet floor 
“ So it will walk all day, sir,” whispered Poole; “ ay, and the better 
part of the night Only when a new sample comes from the chemist, 
there’s a bit of a break. Ah, it’s an ill conscience that’s such an enemy 
to rest ! Ah, sir, there’s blood foully shed m every step of it 1 But hark 
again, a little closer—put your heart m your ears, Mr Utterson, and 
tell me, is that the doctor’s foot ? ” , 

The steps fell lightly and oddly, with a certain swing, for all they 
went so slowly; it was different indeed from the heavy creaking tread 
of Henry Jekyll. Utterson sighed “ Is there never anything else ? ” 
he asked. 

Poole nodded. “ Once,” he said “ Once I heard it weeping' ” 

“ Weeping ? how that ? ” said the lawyer, conscious of "a sudden 
chill of horror. 

“ Weeping like a woman or a lost soul,” said the butler. “ I cam® 
away with that upon my heart, that I could have wept too ” 

But now the ten minutes drew to an end. Poole disinterred the axe 
from under a stack of packing straw; the candle was set upon the 
nearest table to light them to the attack; and they drew near with bated 
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breath to where that patient foot was still going up and down in the 
quiet of the night 

“ Jekyll,” cried Utterson, with a pud voice, “ I demand to see you,” 
He paused a moment, Jbut there fjame no reply. “ I give you fair 
warnin g , our suspicions aie aroused, and I must and shall see you,” he 
resumed, “ if not by fair means, then by foul—if not of your consent, 
then by brute force 1 ” 

“ Utterson,” said the voice, “ for God’s sake have mercy 1 ” 

“ Ah, that’s not Jekyll’s voice—it’s Hyde’s 1 ” cried Utterson. 
“ Down with the door, Poole 1 ’* 

Poole swung the axe over his shoulder, the blow shook the building, 
and the red baize -door leaped against the lock and hinges. A dismal 
screech, as of mere animal terror, rang from the cabinet Up went 
the axe again, and again the panels crashed and the frame bounded, 
four times the blow fell, but tide wood was tough and the fittings were 
of excellent workmanship, and it was not until the fifth, that the lock 
burst in sunder, and the wreck of the door fell inwards on the carpet. 

The besiegers, appalled by their own not and the stillness that had 
succeeded, stood back a-little and peered m. There lay the cabinet 
before their eyes m the quiet lamplight, a good fire glowmg and chatter¬ 
ing on the hearth, the kettle singing its thin strain, a drawer or two 
open, papers neatly set forth on the busmess table, and nearer the fire, 
the things laid out for tea: the quietest room, you would have said, 
an<J, but for the glazed presses full of chemicals, the most commonplace 
that night in London 

Right in the midst there lay the body of a man sorely contorted and 
still twitching. They drew near on tiptoe, turned it on his back, and 
beheld the face of Edward Hyde He was dressed m clothes far too 
large for him, clothes of the doctor’s bigness, the cords of his face still 
moved with a semblance of life, but life was quite gone; and by the 
crushed phial in the hand and the strong smell of kernels that hung upon 
the air, Utterson knewthat he was looking on the bodyof a self-destroyer. 

“ Wo- have come too late,” he said sternly, “ whether to save or 
punish Hyde is gone to his account, and it only remains for us to 
find the body of yotir master ” 

The far greater proportion of the building was occupied by the 
theatre, which filled almost the whole ground storey, and was hghted 
from above, and by the cabinet, which formed an upper storey at one 
end and looked upon the court. A corridor joined the theatre to the 
door on the by-street; and with this, the cabinet communicated separ¬ 
ately by-?- second flight of stairs There were besides a few dark closets 
and a spacious cellar - All these they now thoroughly ex amin ed. Each 
..closet needed but a glance, for all were empty, and all, by the dust that 
fell from their doors, had stood long unopened The cellar, indeed, 
was filled with crazy lumber, mostly dating from th£ times of the sur¬ 
geon who was Jekyll’s predecessor; but even as they opened the door, 
fhey were advertised of the uselessness of further search/by the fall of 
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a perfect mat of cobweb which had for years sealed up the entrance. 
Nowhere was there any trace of Henry Jekyll, dead or alive 
' Poole stamped on the flags of ifhe corridor. “ He must be buried 
here,” he said, hearkening to the siund. 

“ Or he may llave fled,” said Utterson, and he turned to examine 
the door m the by-street. It was locked; and lymg near by on„the 
flags, they found the key, already stained with rust 
“ This does not look hkp use,” observed the lawyer 
“ Use 1 ” echoed Poole. “ Do you not see, sir, it is broken ? much 
as if a man had stamped on it ” 1 

“ Ah,” continued Utterson, “ and the fractures, too, are rusty ” 
The two men looked at each other with a scare “<TJus is beyond me, 
Poole,” said the lawyer “ Let us go back to the cabinet ” 

They mounted the stair in silence, and still, with an occasional awe¬ 
struck glance at the dead body, proceeded more thoroughly to examine 
the contents of the cabinet At one table, there were traces of 
chemical work, various measured heaps of some white salt being laid on 
glass saucers, as though for an experiment in which the unhappy man 
had been prevented * * 

“ That is the same drug that I was always bringing him,” said 
Poole; and even as he spoke, the ketde with a startling noise boiled 
over 

This brought them to the fireside, where the easy-chair was drawn 
cosily up, and the tea thin gs stood ready to the sitter’s elbow, the .very 
sugar in the cup There were several books on a shelf, one lay beside 
the tea things open, and Utterson was amazed to find it a copy of a 
pious work, for which Jekyll had several times expressed a great esteem, 
annotated, in his own hand, with startling blasphemies. 

Next, in the course of their review of the chamber, the searchers 
came to the cheval-glass, into whose depth they looked with an in¬ 
voluntary horror But it was so turned as to show them nothing but the 
rosy glow playing on the roof, the fire sparkling in a hundred repetitions 
along the glazed front of the presses, and their own pale and fearful 
countenances stoopmg to look in 

“ This glass has seen some strange things, sir,”, whispered Poole 
“ And surely none stranger than itself,” echoed the lawyer, in the 
same tone. “ For what did Jekyll ”—he caught hi m self up at the word 
with a start, and then conquering the weakness “ what could Jekyll 
want with it ? ” he said 
“ You may say that! ” said Poole 

Next they turned to the business table. On the desk amosg the neat 
array of papers, a large envelope was uppermost, and bore, in the doctor’s 
hand, the name of Mr, Utterson The lawyer unsealed it, and several 
enclosures fell to the floor. The first was a will, drawn in the same» 
eccentric terms as the one which he had returned six months before^ 
to serve as a testament m case of death and as a deed of gift in case of 
disappearance, but in place of the name of Edward Hyde, the lawyer 
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with indescribable amazement, read the name of Gabriel John Utterson 
He looked at Poole, and then back lit the papers, and last of all at the 
dead malefactor stretched upon the 1 carpet 

“ My head goes round,” he said/- “ He has been all these days in 
possession , he had no cause to like me, he must nave raged to see 
himself displaced; and he has not destroyed this document ” 

He caught the next paper; it was a brief note in the doctor’s hand, 
and dated at the top. “0 Poole!” the lawyer cried, “he was alive and 
here this day. He cannot have been disposed of in so short a space, he 
must be still alive, he must have fled 1 And then, why fled ? and how ? 
and in that case can we venture to declare this suicide ? O, we must 
be careful I foresee that we may yet involve your master m some dire 
catastrophe ” 

“ Why don’t you read it, sir ? ” asked Poole. 

“ Because I fear,” replied the lawyer, solemnly. “ God grant I 
have no cause for it 1 ” And with that he brought the paper to his 
eyes, and read as follows — 

ft m 

“My dear Utterson,—When this shall fall into your hands, I shall 
have disappeared, under what circumstances I have not the penetration 
to foresee, but my instincts and all the circumstances of my nameless 
situation tell me that the end is sure and must be early Go then, and 
first read the narrauve which Lanyon warned me he was to place in 
your, hands, and if you care to hear more, turn to the confession of 

“ Your unworthy and unhappy friend, 

“ Henry Jekyll ” 

“ There was a third enclosure ? ” asked Utterson. 

“ Here, sir,” said Poole, and gave into his hands a considerable 
packet sealed in several places. 

The lawyer put it in his pocket. “ I would say nothing of this 
paper. Jf your master has fled or is dead, we may at least save his 
credit. It is now ten, I must go home and read these documents m 
quiet, but I shall be back before midnight, when we shall send for 
die police.” ■ 

They went out, locking the door of the theatre behind them, and 
Utterson, once more leaving the servants gathered about the fire in the 
hall, trudged back to his office to read the two narratives in which 
this mystery was now to be explained. 
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Dr. Lanyon’s Narrative 

On the ninth of January, now four days ago, I received by the tvening 
delivery a registered envelope, addressed in die hand of my colleague 
and old school-cdhnpamon, Henry Jekyll I was a good deal surprised 
by this ; for we were by no means in the habit of correspondence,, I 
had seen the man, dined with him, indeed, the night before; and I 
could imagine nothing in our intercourse that should justify the 
formality of registration. 'The contents mcreased my wonder; for 
this is how the letter ran .— 

“ loth December, 18— 

“ Dear Lanyon—You are one of my oldest fnendiand although we 
may have differed at times on scientific questions, I cannot remember, 
at least on my side, any break in our affection. There was never a day 
when, if you had said to me, ‘ Jekyll, jny life, my honour, my reason, 
depend upon you,’ I would not have sacrificed my fortune or my left 
hand to help you. Lanyon, my hfe, my honour, my reason, are all at 
your mercy; if you fail me to-night, I am lost • You might suppose, 
after this preface, that I am going to ask you*for some thing dishonour¬ 
able to grant. Judge for yourself. 

“ I want you to postpone all other engagements for to-night—ay, 
even if you were summoned to the bedside of an emperor, to take a 
cab, unless your carnage should be actually at the door; and, with this 
letter in your hand for consultation, to drive straight to my house 
Poole, my butler, has his orders; you will find him waiting your 
arrival with a locksmith. The door of my cabinet is then to be forced; 
and you are to go m alone; to open the glazed press (letter E) on the 
left hand, breaking the lock if it be shut; and to draw out, with all its 
contents as they stand , the fourth drawer from the top or (which is the 
same thing) lie third from the bottom. In my extreme distress of 
mind, I have a morbid fear of misdirecting you, but even if I am m 
error, you may know the right drawer by its contents: some powders, 
a phial, and a paper book. This drawer I beg of you to carry back with 
you to Cavendish Square exactly as it stands. 

“ That is the first part of the service * now for the second You 
should be back, if you set out at once on the receipt of this,Jong before 
midnight; but I will leave you that amount of margin, not only in the 
fear of one of those obstacles that can neither be prevented nor foreseen, 
but because an hour when your servants are in bed is to be preferred for 
what will then remain to do At midnight, then, I have to ask you to 
be alone in your consulting room, to admit with your own*hand into 
the house a man who will-present him self in my name, and to place m his 
hands the drawer that you will have brought with you from my cabinet 
Then you will have played your part, and earned my gratitude com¬ 
pletely. Five minutes Afterwards, if you msist upon an explanation, 
you will have understood that these arrangements are of capital im¬ 
portance j 3bd that by the neglect of one of jhem, fantastic as they 
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must appear, you might have charged your conscience with my death 
or the shipwreck of my reason. 

“ Confident as I am that you will not trifle with this appeal, my heart 
sinks and my hand trembles at the^Jbare thought of such a possibility 
Think of me at this hour, in a strange place, labouring under a black¬ 
ness of distress that no fancy can exaggerate, and yet well aware that, 
if you will but punctually serve me, my troubles will roll away like a 
story that is told Serve me, my dear Lanyon, and save 

' “ Your friend, 

“HJ. 


“ P.S,—I had already sealed this up when a fresh terror struck upon 
my soul It is possible that the post office may fail me, and this letter 
not come into your hands until to-morrow morning In that case, 
dear Lanyon, do my errand when it shall be most convement for you 
in the course of the day; and once more expect my messenger at mid¬ 
night. It may then already be too late, and if that night passes 
without event, you will know that ’you have seen the last of Henry 
JeltyH ” 


Upon the reading of this letter, I made sure my colleague was in¬ 
sane , but till that was proved beyond the possibility of doubt, I felt 
bound to do as he requested The less I understood of this farrago, 
the less I was in a position to judge of its importance ; and an appeal 
so worded could not be set aside without a grave responsibility. I 
rose" accordingly from table, got into a hansom, and drove straight to 
Jekyll’s house The butler was awaiting my arrival; he had received 
by the same post as mine a registered letter of instruction, and had sent 
at once for a locksmith and a carpenter. The tradesmen came while 
we were yet speaking; and we moved in a body to old Dr, Denman’s 
surgical theatre, from which (as you are doubtless aware) Jekyll’s 
private cabinet is most conveniently entered The door was very 


strong, the lock excellent, the carpenter avowed he would have great 
trouble, ^and have to do much damage, if force were to be used ; and 
the locksmith was near despair. But this last was a handy fellow, and 
after two hours’ work, the door stood open The press marked E 
was unlocked, and I took out the drawer, had it filled up with straw 
and tied in a sheet, and returned with it to Cavendish Square 
Here I proceeded to examine its contents. The powders were neatly 
enough made up, but not with the nicety of the dispensing chemist; 
so that it was plain they were of Jekyll’s private manufacture ; and 
when I opened one of the wrappers, I found what seemed to me a simple 
crystalline salt of a white colour. The phial,, to which I next turned 
my attention, might have been about half full of a blood-red liquor, 
$hich Was highly pungent to the sense of smelly and Seemed to me to 
contain phosphorus and some volatile ether At themther ingredients 
I could make no guess. The book was an ordinary version- book, 
and contained little but a series of dates. These covered a period of 
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many years ; but I observed that the entries ceased nearly a year ago, 
and quite abruptly Here and there a brief remark was appended to a 
date, usually no more than a single word “ double ” occurring per¬ 
haps six times in a total of several hundred 1 entries, and once very 
early in the list, ahd followed by several marks of exclamation, “ total 
failure ! 1 1 ” All this, though it whetted my curiosity, told me little 
that was definite. Here were a phial of some tincture, a paper of some 
salt, and the record of a series of experiments that had led (like too many 
of Jekyll’s investigations) to*no end of practical usefulness How could 
the presence of these articles m my hbuse affect either the honour, the 
sanity, or the life of my flighty colleague ? If his messenger could go 
to one place, why could he not go to another ? Andeypn granting some 
impediment, why was tins gentleman to be received by me in secret ? 
The more I reflected, the more convinced I grew that I was dealing 
with a case of cerebral disease ; and thqugh I dismissed my servants to 
bed, I loaded an old revolver, that I might be found in some posture 
of self-defence. ’ * 

Twelve o’clock had scarce rung out over London, ere the knottier 
sounded very gently on the door I went myself at the summons, and 
found a small man crouching agamst the pillars of the portico 

“ Are you come from Dr Jekyll ? ” I asked 

He told me “ yes ” by a constrained gesture, and when I had bidden 
him enter, he did not obey me without a searching backward glance into 
the darkness of the square There was a policeman not far off, .ad¬ 
vancing with his bull’s-eye open, and at the sight, I thought my 
visitor started and made greater haste 

These particulars struck me, I confess, disagreeably, and as I followed 
him into the bright light of the consulting room, I kept my hand ready 
on my weapon. Here, at last, I had a chance of clearly seeing him I 
had never set eyes on him before, so much was certain He was small, 
I have said, I was struck besides with the shocking expression of his 
face, with his remarkable combination of great muscular activity and 
great apparent debility of constitution, and—last but not leatt—with 
the odd, subjective disturbance caused by his neighbourhood. This 
bore some resemblance to incipient rigor, and was, accompanied by a 
marked sinking of the pulse At the time, I set it down to some 
idiosyncratic, personal distaste, and merely wondered at the acuteness 
of the symptoms; but I have since had reason to believe the cause to 
he much deeper in the nature of man, and to turn on some nobler hinge 
than the principle of hatred 

This person (who had thus, from the first moment of his*antra ice, 
struck in me what I can only describe as a disgustful curiosity) was 
dressed in a fashion that would have made an ordinary person laugha ile > 
tu$ clothes, that is to say, although they were of rich and sober iabnc, 
were en ormously foo lar^e for him in every measurement the trousers 
hanging on his legs and rolled up to keep them from the ground, the 
waist of the^oat below his haunches, and the»collar sprawling wide 
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upon his shoulders Strange to relate, this ludicrous accoutrement 
was far from moving me to laughter. Rather, as there was something 
abnormal and misbegotten in the very essence of the creature that now 
faced me—something sdzing, surprising and revolting—this fresh 
disparity seemed but to fit in with and to remforce ft, go that to my 
interest in the man’s nature and character, there was added a curiosity 
as to his origin, his life, his fortune and status in the world 

These observations, though they have tgken so great a space to be 
set down in, were yet the work of a few seconds My visitor, was 
indeed, on fire with sombre excitement 

“ Have you got it ? ” he cried. “ Have you got it ? ” and so 
lively was his lmpsSience that he even laid his hand upon my arm and 
sought to shake me 

I put him back, conscious at his touch of a certain icy pang along my 
blood. “ Come, sir,” said I. » ” You forget that I have not yet the 
pleasure of your acquaintance Be seated, A if you please” And I 
showed him an example, and sat down myself in my customary seat 
and with as fair an imitation of my ordinary mannei to a patient, as 
the-lateness of the hour, tlfe nature of my preoccupations, and the horror 
I had of my visitor, would suffer me to muster. 

“ I beg your pardon, Dr. Lanyon,” he replied, civilly enough 
“ What you say is very well founded; and my impatience has shown 
its heels to my politeness. I come here at the instance of your colleague. 
Dr.* Henry Jekyll, on a piece of business of some piomcnt; and I 
understood . he paused and put his hand to his throat, and I 
could see, m spite of his collected manner, that he was wrestling 
against the approaches of the hysteria—“ I understood, a drawer. . . 

But here I took pity on my visitor’s suspense, and some perhaps on 
my own growing curiosity 

“ There it is, sir,” said I, pointing to the drawer, where it lay on the 
floor behind a table, and still covered with the sheet. 

He sprang to it, and then paused, and laid his hand upon his heart, 
I could hear his teeth grate with the convulsive action of his jaws , and 
his face was so ghastly to see that I grew alarmed both for his life and 
reason. 

“ Compqse yourself,” said I. 

He turned a dreadful smile to me, and, as if with the decision of 
despair, plucked away the sheet At sight of the contents, he uttered 
one loud sob of such immense relief that I sat petrified And the next 
moment, in a voice that was already fairly well under control, “ Have 
you a graduated glass ? ” he asked. 

I rose from my place with something of an effort, and gave him 
What he asked. * 

- ‘He thanked me with a smiling nod, measured out a few minims of 
the red tincture and added one of the powdeft. THe mixture, which 
was at first of a reddish hue, began, in proportion as the crystals 
melted, to brighten lm-colour, to* effervesce audibly, and 'to throw off 
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small fumes of vapour. Suddenly, and at the same moment, the 
ebullition ceased, and the compound changed to a dark purple, which 
faded again more slowly to a watery green. My visitor, who had 
watched these metamorphoses wish a keen eye, smiled, set down the 
glass upon the tajle, and then turned and looked upon me with an air 
of scrutiny 

“ And now,” said he, “ to settle what remains Will you be wise 5 
will you be guided ? will you suffer me to take this glass in my hand, 
and to go forth fiom your house without further parley ? or has the 
greed of curiosity too much conraibnd of you ? Think before you 
answer, for it shall be done as you decide. As you decide, you shall 
be left as you were before, and neither richer ntr.wiser, unless the 
sense of service rendered to a man in mortal distress may be counted as 
a kind of riches of the soul. Or, if you shall so prefer to choose, a new 
province of knowledge and new avenues to fame and power shall be 
laid open to you, here, in this room, upon the instant ; and your sight 
shall be blasted by a prodigy to stagger the unbelief of Satan ” 

“ Sir,” said I, affecting a coolness that I was far from truly possessing, 
f * you speak enigmas, and you will perhaps not wonder that I hear you 
with no very strong impression of belief But I have gone too far in the 
way of inexplicable services to pause before I see the end ” 

“ It is well,” replied my visitor. “ JLanyon, you remember your 
vows . what follows is under the seal of our profession. And now, 
you who have so long been bound to the most narrow and material 
views, you who have denied the virtue of transcendental medicine, you 
who have derided your superiors—behold 1 ” 

He put the glass to his bps, and drank at one gulp A cry followed; 
he reeled, staggered, clutched at the table and held on, staring with 
injected eyes, gasping with open mouth j and as I looked, there came, 
I thought, a change—he seemed to swell—has face became suddenly 
black, and the features seemed to melt and alter—and the next moment 
I had sprung to my feet and leaped back against the wall, my atm raised 
to shield me from that prodigy, my nund submerged in terser. 

“ O God I ” I screamed, and “ O God 1 ” again and again; for there 
before my eyes—pale and shaken, and half-faintmg, and groping before 
him with his hands, like a man restored from death—there stood 
Henry Jekyll! 

What he told me m the next hour I cannot bring my mind to set on 
paper, I saw what I saw, I heard what I heard, and my soul sickened 
at it, and yet, now when that sight has faded from my eyes I ask myself 
if I believe it, and I cannot answer. My life is shaken isuits roots; 
sleep has left me j the deadliest terror sits by me at all hours of the day 
and night, I feel that my days are numbered, and that I must dig; 
and yet I shall die incredulous. As for the moral turpitude that man 
unveiled to me, even with tears of penitence, I cannot, even in memory, 
dwell on it without a start of horror. I will say but one thing, Utterson, 
and that (if you can bring your mwtd to credit it) will be more than 
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enough The creature who crept into my house that night was., on 
Jekyll’s own confession, known by the name of Hyde and hunted for in 
every comer of the land as the murderer of Carew ' 

Hastie Lanyon. 


Henry Jekyll’s Full Statement of the Case 

I was born m the year 18-— to £ large fortune, endowed besides with 
excellent parts, inclined by nature to industry, fond of the respect of the 
Wise and good amoftg my fellow-men, and thus, as might have been 
supposed, with every guarantee of an honourable and distinguished 
future And indeed, the worst of my faults was a certain impatient 
gaiety of disposition, such as hasunade the happiness of many, but such 
as I found it hard to reconcile with my imperious desire to carry my 
head high, and wear a more than commonly grave countenance before 
the public Hence it came about that I concealed my pleasures ; and 
that when I reached yeais of reflection, and began to look round me, and 
take stock of my progress and position in the woild, I stood already 
committed to a profound duplicity of life Many a man would have 
even blazoned such irregularities as I was guilty of, but from the high 
views that I had set before me, I regarded and hid them with an almost 
morbid sense of shame It was thus rather the exacting nature of my 
aspirations, than any particular degradation m my faults, that made me 
what I was, and, with even a deeper trench than m the majority of men, 
severed m me those provinces of good and ill which divide and com¬ 
pound man’s dual nature In this case, I was driven to reflect deeply 
and inveterately on that hard law of life, which lies at the root of 
religion, and is one of the most plentiful sprmgs of distress. - Though 
so profound a double-dealer, I was in no sense a hypocrite ; both sides 
of me were m dead earnest; I was no more myself when I laid aside 
restraint and plunged in shame, than when I laboured, in the eye of 
day, at the furtherance of knowledge or the rehef of sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing. And it chanced that the direction of my scientific studies, which 
led wholly towards the mystic and the transcendental, reacted and shed 
a strong light on this consciousness of the perennial war among my 
members With every day, and from both sides of my intelligence, the 
moral and the intellectual, I thus drew steadily nearer to that truth, by 
whose partial discovery I have been doomed to such a dreadful ship¬ 
wreck • that man is not truly one, but truly two I say two, because 
the state of my own knowledge does not pass beyond that point. 
Others wifi follow, others will outstrip me on the same lines; and 
-hazardsthe guess that man will be ultimately known fpr a mere polity 
ofV||pltrfanous, incongruous and independent* denizens I, for my 
pa|t, from the nature of'my life, advanced infallibly in one direction, 
antin' one direction only. It w&sr on the moral side, and In my own 
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person, that I learned to recognise the thorough and primitive duality 
of man, I saw that, of the two natures that contended in the field of 
thy consciousness, even if I could rightly be said to be either, it was 
only because I wq,s radically both; sand from«n early date, even before 
the course of any scientific discoveries had begun to suggest the ipost 
naked possibility of such a miracle, I had learned to dwell with pleasure, 
as a beloved daydream, on the thought of the separation of these ele¬ 
ments. If each, I told my§elf, could but be housed m separate identi¬ 
ties, life would be relieved of all that was unbearable, the unjust might 
go his way, delivered from the aspifations sfad remorse of his more 
upright twin, and the just could walk steadfasdy and securely on his 
upward path, doing the good tilings m which he foynd his pleasure, ' 
and no longer exposed to disgrace and penitence by the hands of this 
extraneous evil It was the curse of mankind that these mcongruous 
faggots were thus bound together—that m the agonised womb of 
consciousness, these polar twins should be continuously struggling. 
How, then, were they dissociated ? 

I was so far m my reflections, when, as I have«aid, a sidelight began 
to shine upon the subject from the laboratory table I began to ^per¬ 
ceive more deeply than it has ever yet been stated, the trembling 
immateriality, the mist-like transcience, of this seemingly so solid body 
m which we walk attired Certain agents I found to have the power to 
shake and to pluck back that fleshly vestment, even as a wmd might 
toss the curtains of a pavilion For two good reasons, I will not gnter 
deeply into this scientific branch of my confession. First, because I 
have been made to learn that the doom and burthen of our life is bound 
for ever on man’s shoulders ; and when the attempt is made to cast it 
off, it but returns upon us with more unfamiliar and more awful 
pressure. Second, because, as my narrative will make, alas 1 too 
evident, my discoveries were incomplete Enough, then, that I not only 
recognised my natural body from the mere aura and effulgence of certain 
of the powers that made up my spirit, but managed to compound a 
drug by which these powers should be dethroned from their supremacy, 
and a second form and countenance substituted, none the less natural 
to me because they were the expression, and bore, the stamp, of lower 
elements in my soul 

I hesitated long before I put this theory to the test of practice, I 
knew well that I risked death, for any drug that so potently controlled 
and shook the very fortress of identity, might by the legist scruple of an 
overdose or at the least mopportumty in the moment of exhibition, 
utterly blot out that immaterial tabernacle which I Rooked to it to 
change But the temptation of a discovery so singular and profound, 
at last overcame the suggestions of alarm I had long since prepared 
my tincture, I purchased at once, from a firm of wholesale chemists, 
a large quantity of a particular salt, which I knew, from my experiments, 
to be the last ingredient requned, and, late one accursed mght, I 
compounded the elements, watched them bojj and smoke together a 
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the glass, and when the ebullition had subsided, with a strong glo w of 
courage, drank off the potion. 

The most racking pangs succeeded a grinding m the bones, deadly, 
nausea, and a horror of tfye spirit dmt cannot be exceeded at the hour 
of birth or death Then these agomes began swiftly/to subside, and I 
came to myself as if out of a gieat sickness There was something 
stralige in my sensations, something indescribably new, and, from its 
very novelty, incredibly sweet I felt younger, lighter, happier m 
body, wi thin I was conscious of a heady 'recklessness, a current of 
disordered sensual images running like a mill-race m my fancy, a 
solution of the bonds of obligation, an unknown but not an innocent 
.freedom of the soul e I knew myself, at the first breath of this new life, 
to be more wickdd, tenfold more wicked, sold a slave to my original 
evil, and the thought, in that moment, braced and delighted me like 
wine I stretched out my hands, exulting in the freshness of these 
sensations, and m the aa, I was suddenly aware that I had lost in 
stature «■ 

There was no minor, at that date, in my room, that which stands 
beside* me as I write was brought there later on, and for the very pur¬ 
pose’of those transformations The night, however, was far gone 
into the morning—the morning, black as it was, was nearly ripe for 
the conception of the day—the inmates of my house were locked in 
the most rigorous hours of slumber, and I determined, flushed, as I 
was with hope and trumph, to venture in my new shape as far as to my 
bedroom. I crossed the yard, wherein the constellations looked down 
upon me, I could have thought, with wonder, the first creature of that 
sort that their unsleeping vigilance had yet disclosed to them, I stole 
through the corridors, a stranger in my own house, and coming to 
my room, I saw for the first time the appearance of Edward Hyde 

I must here speak by theory alone, saying not that which I know, 
but that which I suppose to be most probable The evil side of my 
nature, to which I had now transferred the stampmg efficacy, was less 
robust and less developed than the good which I had just deposed. 
Again, in the course of my life, which had been, after all, nine-tenths 
a life of effort, virtue^ and control, it had been much less exercised and 
much less exhausted. And hence, as I think, it came about that 
Edward Hyde was so much smaller, slighter, and younger than Henry 
Jekyll, Even as good shone upon the countenance of the one, evil was 
written bioadly and plainly on the face of the other. Evil besides 
(which I must still believe to be the lethal side of man) had left on that 
body.au lmgrmt of deformity and decay And yet when I looked upon 
that ugly idol ufthe glass, I was conscious of no repugnance, rather of a 
leap of welcome. This, too, was myself. It seemed natural and 
Jhuman. In my eyes it bore a livelier image of the spirit, it seemed more 
"“express and single, than the imperfect and divided countenance I had 
been hitherto accustomed, to call mine. And in so far I was doubtless 
right. I have observed jhat when, I wore the semblance of Edward 
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Hyde, none could come near to me at first without a visible misgiving 
of the flesh This, as I take it, was because all human beings, as we 
'meet them, are commingled out of good and evil: and Edward Hyde, 
alone, m the ranks of mankind, ws$ pure evil* 

I lingered .but 1 * moment at the mirror the second and conclusive 
experiment had yet to be attempted, it yet remained to be seen if I 
had lost my identity beyond redemption and must flee before daylight 
from a bouse that was no longer mine. and hurrying back to my 
cabinet, I once more prepared and drank the cup, once more suffered 
the pangs of dissolution, and came to my/elf once more with the 
character, the staluie, and the face of Henry Jekyll. 

That night I had come to the fatal cross-roads. * Had I approached ' 
my discovery m a more noble spirit, had I risked the’experiment while 
under the empire of generous or pious aspirations, all must have been 
otherwise, and from these agonies of cfcath and birth I had come forth 
an angel instead of a fiend. The drug had no discriminating action, 
it was neither diabolical nor divine*, it but shook the doors of the prison- 
house of my disposition, and, like the captives of Philippi, that .which 
stood within ran forth. At that tune my virtue slumbered; my .evil, 
kept awake by ambition, was alert and swift to seize the occasion, 
and the thing that was projected was Edward Hyde. Hence, although 
I had now two characters as well as two appearances, one was whofly 
evil, and the other was still the old Henry Jekyll, that incongruous 
compound of whose reformation and' improvement I had already 
learned to despair. The movement was thus wholly toward the worse. 

Even at that time, I had not yet conquered my aversion to the dryness 
of a life of study. I would still be merrily disposed at tunes ; and as 
my pleasures were (to say the least) undignified, and I was not only 
well known and highly considered, but growing towards the elderly 
man, this mcoherency of my life was daily growing more unwelcome. 
It was on this side that my new power tempted me until I fell in slavery 
I had but to drink the cup, to doff at once the body of the noted pro* 
fessor, and to assume, like a thick cloak, that of Edward Hyde. I 
smiled at the notion, it seemed to me at the time to be humorous ; 
and I made my preparations with the most studioys care. I took and 
fur nis hed that house in Soho, to which Hyde was tracked by the police ; 
and engaged as housekeeper a creature whom I well knew'to be silent 
and unscrupulous. On the other side, I announced to my servants 
that a Mr. Hyde (whom I desciibed) was to have full liberty and power 
about my house m the square; and, to parry mish'aps, I even called 
and made myself a familiar object, in my second charactar* I next 
drew up that will to which you so much objected; so that if anything 
befell me in the person of Dr. Jekyll, I could enter on that of Edward 
Hyde without pecuniary loss. And thus fortified, as I supposed, on 
every side, I begah to pfbfit fay the strange immunities of my position. 

Men have before hired bravos to transact their crimes, while their 
own person^nd reputation sat under, shelter, J was the first that ever 
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did so for his pleasures I was the first that could thus plod in the 
public eyes with a load of genial respectability, and in a moment, like 
a schoolboy, strip off these lendings and sprmg headlong mto the se£ 
of liberty But for me, an my impenetrable mantlj, the safety was 
complete. Think of it—I did not even exist ! Let me but escape into 
my .laboratory door, give me but a second or two to mix and swallow 
the draught that I had always standing ready, and, whatever he had 
done, Edward Hyde would pass away like jhe stam of breath upon a 
mirror, and there in his stead, quietly at home, trimming the mid¬ 
night lamp m his study, a man who could afford to laugh at suspicion, 
would be Henry Jekyll 

The pleasures jyhich I made haste to seek in my disguise were, as I 
have said, undignified, I would scarce use a harder term But m the 
hands of Edward Hyde, they soon began to turn towards the monstrous 
When I would come back fromrthese excursions, I was often plunged 
mto a kind of wonder at my vicarious depravity This familiar that 
I called out of my own soul, and sent forth alone to do his good pleasure, 
was,a being inherently-malign and villainous, his every act and thought 
centred on self, drinking pleasure with bestial avidity from any degree 
of torture to another, relentless like a man of stone Henry Jekyll 
stood at times aghast before the acts of Edward Hyde, but the situation 
was apart from ordinary laws, and insidiously relaxed the grasp of 
conscience It was Hyde, after all, and Hyde alone, that was guilty 
Jekyll was no worse, he woke again to his good qualities seemingly 
unimpaired, he would even make haste, where it was possible, to 
undo the evil done by Hyde, And thus his conscience slumbered 

Into the details of the infamy at which I thus connived (for even now 
I can scarce grant that I committed it) I have no design of entering; I 
mean but to point out the warnings and the successive steps with which 
my chastisement approached. I met with one accident which, as it 
brought on no consequence, I shall no more than mention An act 
of cruelty to a child aroused against me the anger of a passer-by, 
whom I recognised the other day in the person of your kinsman, the 
doctor and the child’s family joined him, there were moments when I 
feared for my life, and at last, in order to pacify their too just resent¬ 
ment, Edward Hyde had to bring them to the door, and pay them m a 
cheque drawn in the name of Henry Jekyll But this danger was easily 
eliminated from the future, by opemng an account at another bank in 
the name of Edward Hyde himself; and when, by sloping my own 
hand backwards, I had supphed my doubt with a signature, I thought 
I sat beyond the reach of fate 

, 4 Some two months before the murder of Sir Danvers, I had been out 
for -one of my adventures, had returned at a late hour, and woke the 
-mextday m bed with somewhat odd sensations. It was in vain I looked 
about, me, in vain I saw the decent furniture Ind tail proportions of 
my?room in the square ; in vam that I recognised the pattern of the 
bed 'otrtains: and die design of the mahogany frame, soxflethmg still 
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kept insisting that I was not where I was, that I had not wakened where 
I seemed to be, but in the little room in Soho where I was accustomed 
ft> sleep in the body of Edward Hyde I smiled to myself, and, in my 
psychological way, began lazily to* inquire mto the elements of this 
illusion, occasionally, even as I did so, dropping back into a comfortable 
morning doze I was still so engaged when, in one of my more wake¬ 
ful moments, my ej>es fell upon my hand Now, the hand of Henry 
Jekyll (as you have often remarked) was professional in shape and size; 
it was large, firm, white and comely But thejiand which I now saw, 
clearly enough, in the yellow light df a micFLondon morning, lying 
half shut on the bedclothes, was lean, corded, knuckly, of a dusky 
palloi, and thickly shaded with a swart growth of ljair. It was the 
hand of Edward Hyde 

I must have stared upon it for near half a minu te, sunk as I was m 
the mere stupidity of wonder, before terror woke up m my breast as 
sudden and startling as tjie crash of cymbals , and bounding from my 
bed, I rushed to the mirror At the sight that met my eyes, my blood 
was changed into something exquisitely thin and icy. Yes, I had«gpne 
to bed Henry Jekyll, I had awakened Edward Hyde How was this to 
be explained ? I asked myself, and then, with another bound of 
terror—how was it to be remedied ? It was well on in the morning, 
the servants were up, all my drugs were m the cabinet—a long journey 
down two pair of stairs, through the back passage, across the open 
court and through the anatomical theatre, from where I was den 
standing horror-struck It might mdeed be possible to cover my face, 
but of what use was that, when I was unable to conceal the alteration 
in my stature ? And then, with an overpowering sweetness of relief, 
it came back upon my mind that the servants were already used to the 
coming and going of my second self I had soon dressed, as well as I 
was able, in clothes of my own size had soon passed through the 
house, where Bradshaw stared and drew back at seemg Mr Hyde at 
such an hour and m such a strange array, and ten minutes later. Dr. 
Jekyll had returned to his own shape, and was sitting downs with a 
darkened brow, to make a feint of breakfasting 

Small mdeed was my appetite This inexplicable incident, this 
reversal of my previous experience, seemed, like the Babylonian finger 
on the wall, to be spelling out the letters of my judgment, kid I began 
to reflect more seriously than ever before on the issues and possibilities 
of my double existence. That part of me which I had the power of 
projecting had lately been much exercised and nourished, it had seemed 
to me of late as though the body of Edward Hyde had grojvn^a stature, 
as though (when I wore that form) I were conscious of a more generous 
tide of blood • * and I began to spy a danger that, if this were much 
prolonged, the Dalance of my nature might be permanently overthrown, 
the power of voluntary change be forfeited, and the character of Edward 
Hyde become irrevocably mine. The power of the drug had not been 
always equally displayed Once, very early m njxy career, it had totally 
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failed me, since then I had been obliged on more than one occasion 
to double, and once, with infinite risk of death, to treble the amount, 
and these rare uncertainties had cast hitherto the sole shadow on m f 
contentment. Now, however, ancjj in the light of that morning’s 
accident, I was led to remark that whereas, in the beginning, the 
difficulty bad been to throw off the bjkly of Jekyll, it had of late gradually 
but decidedly transferred itself to the other side 'All things therefore 
seemed to point to tins. that I was slowly, losing hold of my original 
and better self, and becoming slowly incorporated with my second and 
worse 

Between these two, I now felt I had to choose. My two natures had 
memory in comnjon, but all other faculties were most unequally shared 
between them Jekyll (who was composite) now with the most sensitive 
apprehensions, now with a greedy gusto, projected and shared in the 
pleasures and adventures of Hyde, but Hyde was mdifferent to Jekyll, 
or but remembered hun as the mountatn bandit remembers the cavern 
in which he conceals himself from pursuit, "jekyll had more than a 
fathers interest, Hyde had more than a son’s indifference. To cast 
in qjy lot with Jekyll was* to die to those appetites which I had long 
secretly indulged and had of late begun to pamper. To cast it in with 
Hyde was to die to a thousand interests and aspirations, and to be¬ 
come, at a blow and for ever, despised and friendless. The bargain 
might appear unequal; but there was still another consideration m the 
scales; for while Jekyll would suffer smartwgly in th§ fires of abstin¬ 
ence, Hyde would be not even conscious of all that he had lost. 
Strange as my circumstances were, the terms of this debate are as old 
and commonplace as man, much the same inducements and alarms 
cast the die for any tempted and trembling sinner; and it fell out with 
me, as it falls with so vast a majority of my fellows, that I chose the 
better part, and was found wanting in the strength to keep to it. 

Yes, I preferred the elderly and discontented doctor, surrounded 
by friends, and cherishing honest hopes; and bade a resolute farewell 
to the liberty, the comparative youth, the light step, leaping pulses and 
secret pleasures, that I had enjoyed in the disguise of Hyde. I made 
this choice perhaps .with some unconscious reservation, for I neither 
gave up the house in Soho, nor destroyed the clothes of Edward Hyde, 
which still lay ready ra my cabinet. For two months, however, I was 
true to my determination; for two months I led a life of such severity 
as I had never before attained to, and enjoyed the compensations of an 
approving conscience. But time began at last to obliterate the fresh¬ 
ness of my-alarm; the praises of conscience began to grow into a thing 
of course, I began to be tortured with throes and longings, as of Hyde 
struggling after freedom; and at last, in an hour of moral weakness, I 
-.once agmn compounded and swallowed the transforming draught. 

,1 do not suppose that when a drunkard reasons wfth himself upon 
his vice, he is once out of five hundred times affected by the dangers 
tkat he runs through bi& brutish physical insensibility ; ndfther had I, 
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long as I had considered my position, made enough allowance for the 
complete moral insensibility and insensate readiness to evil, which 
■Were the leadmg characters of Edward Hyde. Yet it was by these that 
I was punished , My devil had bftpn long caged, he came out roaring 
I was conscious, sven when I took the draught, of a more unbridled, 
a more furious propensity to ill |ft must have been this, I suppose, 
that stirred m my s6ul that tempest of impatience with which I listened 
to the civilities of my unhappy victim; I declare at least, before God, 
no man morally sane could have been guilty, of that crime upon so 
pitiful a provocation, and that I stfuck in 4 io more reasonable spirit 
than that m which a sick child may break a plaything But I had 
voluntarily snipped myself of all those balancing, ujstmcts by which 
even the worst of ns contmues to walk with some degree of steadiness 
among temptanons; and in my case, to be tempted, however slightly, 
was to fall 

Instandy the spirit of hell awoke m me and raged With a transport 
of glee, I mauled the unresisting bbdy, tasting delight from every blow; 
and it was not till weariness had begun to succeed that I was suddenly, 
m the top fit of my delirium, struck through the heart by a cold thrill 
of terror. A mist dispersed; I saw my life to be forfeit; and fled 
from the scene of these excesses, at once glorying and trembling, my 
lust of evil gratified and stimulated, my love of life screwed to the top¬ 
most peg I ran to the house in Soho, and (to make assurance doubly 
sure) destroyed, my papers; thence I set out through the lapapht 
streets, in the same divided ecstasy of mind, gloating on my crime, 
light-headedly devising others m the future, and yet still hastening and 
still hearkening in my wake for the steps of the avenger. Hyde had a 
song upon his bps as he compounded the draught, and as he drank it 
pledged the dead man The pangs of transformation had not done 
tearing him, before Henry Jekyll, with streaming tears of gratitude 
and remorse, had fallen upon his knees and lifted his clasped hands to 
God The veil of self-indulgence was rent from head to foot. - I saw 
my life as a whole I followed it up from the days of childhqod, when 
I had walked with my father’s hand, and through the self-denying 
toils of my professional life, to arrive again and again, with the same 
sense of unreality, at the damned horrors of the evening I could have 
screamed aloud; I sought with tears and prayers to smother down 
the crowd of hideous images and sounds with which my memory 
swarmed against me, and still, between the petitions„the ugly face of 
my iniquity stared into my soul As the acuteness of this remorse 
began to die away, it was succeeded by a sense of joy*^ The problem 
of my conduct was solved. Hyde was thenceforth impossible; whether 
I would or not, I was now confined to the better part of my existence; 
and, oh, how I rejoiced to think it ’ with what willing humility E, 
embraced anew the restrictions of natural life 1 with what sincere 
renunciation I locked the door by which I’had so often gone ana 
come, and ground the key under my heel 
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The next day came the news that the murder had been overlooked, 
that the guilt of Hyde was patent to the world, and that the victim was a 
rnan high in public estimation It was not only a crime, it had been e 
tragic lylly I think I was glad to 1-^iow it; I think J was glad to have 
my better impulses thus buttressed and guarded by„the .terrors of the 
scaffold Jekyll was now my city of refuge, let but Hyde peep out an 
instant, and the hands of all men would be raised to take and slay him. 

I resolved m my future conduct to redeem the past, and I can say 
with honesty that my Resolve was fruitful of some good You know 
yourself how earnestly uf the last* months of last year I laboured to re¬ 
lieve suffering, you know that much was done for others, and that 
' the days passed quietly, almost happily for myself Nor can I truly 
say that I wearied of this beneficent and innocent life , I think instead 
that I daily enjoyed it more completely; but I was still cursed with 
my duality of purpose, and as tjie first edge of my penitence wore off, 
the lower side of me, so long indulged, so recently chained down, 
began to growl for licence. Not tbat*I dreamed of resuscitating Hyde; 
the bare idea of that w.ould startle me to frenzy; no, it was in my own 
person that I was once more tempted to trifle with my conscience, 
and'ht was as an ordinary secret sinner that I at last fell before the 
assaults of temptation 

There comes an end to all things ; the most capacious measure is 
filled at last; and this brief condescension to my evil finally destroyed 
the balance of my soul. And yet I was not alarmed; the fall seemed 
natural, like a return to the old days before I had macfe my discovery. 
It was a fine, clear January day, wet under foot where the frost had 
melted, but cloudless overhead; and the Regent’s Park was full of 
winter chirrupmgs and sweet with spring odours I sat in the sun on 
a bench; the animal within me licking the chops of memory, the 
spiritual side a little drowsed, promising subsequent penitence, but 
not yet moved to begin After ah, I reflected I was like my neighbours; 
and then I smiled, comparing myself with other men, comparing my 
active goodwill with the lazy cruelty of their neglect And at the very 
moment of that vainglorious thought, a qualm came over me, a horrid 
nausea and the most deadly shuddering. These passed away, and left 
me faint j and then as in its turn the faintness subsided, I began to be 
aware of a change in the temper of my thoughts, a greater boldness, 
a contempt of danger, a solution of the bonds of obligation. I looked 
down, my clothes hung formlessly on my shrunken limbs; the hand 
that lgy on my knee was corded and hairy. I was once more Edward 
Hyde, A moment before I had been safe of all men’s respect, wealthy, 
beloved—the cloth laying for me in the dining-room at hoir e, and 
now I was the common quarry of mankind, hunted, houseless, a known 
mfirderer, thrall to the gallows 

J\ 5 yreasen wavered, but it did not fail me utterly. I^have more than 
once'“observed that, in my second character, my faculties seemed 
sharpened to a point and my spirits gnore tensely elastic; tftas it came 
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about that, where Jekyll perhaps might have succumbed, Hyde rose to 
the importance of the moment Aiy drugs were in one of the presses 

my cabinet how was I to reach them ? That was the problem 
that (crushing my temples m my hands) I s£t myself to solve The 
laboratory door I’had closed If 1 sought to enter by the house, my 
own servants would consign me to She gallows I saw I must employ 
another hand, and thought of Lanyon. How was he to be reached ? 
how persuaded ? Supposing that I escaped capture in the streets, how 
was I to make my way into his presence ? and how should I, an unknown 
and displeasing visitor, prevail on the famous physician to rifle the 
study of his colleague, Dr Jekyll ? Then I remembered that of my 
original character, one part remained to me I could write my own 
hand, and once I had conceived that kindling sparlf, the way that I 
must follow became lighted up from end to end 

Thereupon, I arranged my clothes as best I could, and summoning 
a passing hansom, drove to an hotel in Portland Street, the name of 
which I chanced to remember .At my appearance (which was in¬ 
deed comical enough, however tragic a fate these garments covered) 
the driver could not conceal his mirth. I. gnashed my teeth upon 
him with a gust of devilish fury, and the smile withered from his face 
—happily for him—yet more happily for myself, for in another instant 
I had certainly dragged him from his perch At the inn, as I entered, 
I looked about me with so black a countenance as made the attendants 
tremble, not a look did they exchange in my presence, but obse¬ 
quiously took rriy orders, led me to a private room, and broughf me 
wherewithal to write Hyde in danger of his life was a creature new to 
me: shaken with inordinate anger, strung to the pitch of murder, 
lusting to inflict pam Yet the creature was astute r mastered his fury 
with a great effort of the will, composed his two important letters, one 
to Lanyon and one to Poole, and, that he might receive actual evidence 
of their being posted, sent them out with directions that they should 
be registered. 

Thenceforward, he sat all day over the fire in the private room, 
gnawing his nails, there he dined, sitting alone with his fears, the 
waiter visibly quailing before his eye, and thence, when the night was 
fully come, he set forth in the corner of a closed cab, and<was driven to 
and fro about the streets of the city He, I say—I cannot say, I. 
That child of Hell had nothing human, nothing lived in him but fear 
and hatred. And when at last, thinking the driver had began to grow 
suspicious, he discharged the cab and ventured on foof, attired in his 
misfitting clothes, an object marked out for observation, into the midst 
of the nocturnal passengers, these two base passions rdgbd within him 
like a tempest He walked fast, hunted by his fears, chattering to 
himself, skulking through the less frequented thoroughfares, counting 
the min utes than still .divided him from midnight ’ Once a woman 
spoke to him, offering, I think, a box of kght§ He smote her in the 
face, and she fled 
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When I came to myself at Lanyon’s, the horror of my old friend 
perhaps affected me somewhat I do not know, it was at least but a 
drop in the sea to the abhorrence with which I looked back upon these 
hours A changed had come over me. It was no logger the fear of the 
gallows, it was the horror of being Hyde that racked me I received 
La ny on’s condemnation partly in * dream ; it was partly m a dream 
that I came home to my own house and got mtd bed I slept after 
the prostration of the day, with a stringent and profound slumber 
which not even the nightmares that wrung me could avail to break I 
awoke in the morning sHken, weakened, but refreshed I still hated 
and feared the thought of the brute that slept within me, and I had not 
of course forgotten-,the appalling dangers of the day before; but I was 
once more at home, m my own house and close to my drugs; and 
gratitude for my escape shone so strong in my soul that it almost 
rivalled the brightness of hope- 4 

I was steppmg leisurely across the court after breakfast, drinking the 
rhill of the air with pleasure, whenT was seized again with those in¬ 
describable sensations that heralded the change, and I had but the 
tamfe to gam the shelter of my cabinet, before I was once agam raging 
ancT freezing with the passions of Hyde It took on this occasion a 
double dose to recall me to myself, and, alas ! six hours after, as I sat 
looking sadly m the fire, the pangs returned, and the drug had to be 
readmimstered In short, from that day forth it seemed only by a 
great effort as of gymnastics, and only under the immediate stimulation 
of liie'drug, that I was able to wear the countenance of Jekyll At all 
hours of die day and night I would be taken with the premonitory 
shudder; above all, if I slept, or even dozed for a moment in my 
chair, it was always as Hyde that I awakened. Under the strain of 
this continually impending doom and by the sleeplessness to which I 
now condemned myself, ay, even beyond what I had thought possible 
to man, I became, in my own person, a creature eaten up and emptied 
by fever, languidly weak both m mind and body, and solely occupied 
by one fought. the horror of my other self But when I slept, or 
when the virtue of the medicine wore off, I would leap almost without 
transition (for the pangs of transformation grew daily less marked) 
into the* possession of a fancy brimming with images of terror, a soul 
boiling with causeless hatreds, and a body that seemed not strong 
enough to contain the raging energies of life The powers of Hyde 
seemed to have, grown with the sickliness of Jekyll And certainly the 
hate that now divided them was equal on each side. With Jekyll, it 
was-a tijjng ofvital instinct. He had now seen the full deformity of 
that creature that shared with him some of the phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness, and was co-heir with him to death and beyond these links 
, of community, which in themselves made the most poignant part of 
his distress, he thought of Hyde, for all his enSrgy ox life, as of some¬ 
thing not only hellish but inorganic. This was the shocking thing * that 
the siune of the pit seemgd to utter ones and voices; that th£amorphous 
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dust gesticulated and sinned, that what was dead, and had no shape, 
should usurp the offices of life And this again, that that insurgent 
horror was hut to him closer than a wife, closer rhqn an eye, lay caged 
in his flesh, wher^ he heard it mutjer and felt it struggle to be born; 
and at every hour pf weakness, and in the confidence of slumber, pre¬ 
vailed against him, and depositedlhim out of life. The hatred of 
Hyde for Jekyll wa^ of a different order. His terror of the galldws 
drove him continually to commit temporary suicide, and return to his 
subordinate station of a part instead of a persrat ; bijt he loathed the 
necessity, he loathed the despondency mto^which Jekyll was now 
fallen, and he resented the dislike with which he was himself regarded 
Hence the ape-like tricks that he would play me, scjawlmg in my own 
hand blasphemies on the pages of my books, burning the letters and 
destroying the portrait of my father, and indeed, had it not been for 
his fear of death, he would long ago hgve ruined himself in order to 
mvolve me m the rum But his love of life is wonderful, I go further • 
I, who sicken and freeze at the mere thought of him, when I recall the 
abjection and passion of this attachment, and when I know how he/ears 
my power to cut him off by suicide, I find it m my heart to pity huff 
It is useless, and the time awfully fails me, to prolong this description, 
no one has ever suffered such torments, let that suffice, and yet even to 
these, habit brought—no, not alleviation—but a certain callousness of 
soul, a certain acquiescence of despair; and my punishment might 
have gone on for years, but for the last calamity which has now faUen, 
and which has finally severed me from my own face and nature" My 
provision of the salt, which had never been renewed since the date of 
the first experiment, began to run low I sent out for a fresh supply, 
and mixed the draught, the ebullition followed, and the first change of 
colour, not the second, I drank it, and it was without efficiency You 
will learn from Poole how I have had London ransacked; it was in 
vam ; and I am now persuaded that my first supply was impure, and 
that it was that unknown impurity which lent efficacy to the draught 
About a week has passed, and I am now finishing this statement under 
the influence of the last of the old powders This, then, is the last tame, 

short of a miracle, that Henry Jekyll can think his qwn thoughts or see 
his own face (now how sadly altered >) in the glass Nor must’ I delay 
too long to bring my writing to an end, for if my narrative has hitherto 
escaped destruction, it has been by a combination of great prudence and 
great good luck. Should the throes of change take mg in the aet^of 
writin g it, Hyde will tear it m pieces; but if sortie time, shall have 
elapsed after I have laid it by, his wonderful selfishness and,circum¬ 
scription to the moment will probably save it once again from the action 
of his ape-like spite ~ And indeed the doom that is closing on us both 
has already changed and crushed him. Half an hour from now, whqn 
I shall again and Tor evdr reindue that hated personality, I know how I 
shall sit shuddering and weeping in my chan?, or continue, with the 
most stramefi and fearstruck ecstasy»of listening, to pace up and down 
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this room (my last earthly refuge) and give ear to every sound of menace. 
Will Hyde die upon the scaffold ? or will he find the courage to release 
himself at the last moment ? God knows , I am careless; this is flfy 
true hour of death, and what is to fallow concerns another than myself. 
Here, then, as I lay down the pen, mid proceed to seal up my confession, 
I bring the life of that unhappy fn;nry Jekyll to ap. end. 
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